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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


As aliijost every particular relating to Hindoos!an, is become 
an object of popular curiosity, it can hardjy be deemed super¬ 
fluous to lay before the Publlt; an inrproved System of its Geogra¬ 
phy. Indeed, the flattering reception tliat was given to my for¬ 
mer work, on the samp subject, has, in a manner, made that an 
object of duty,*whiclnvas’originally an object of choice: for the 
public having condescended to receive the imperfect information 
afforded them in 1782, 1 felt an indispcnsible obligation on me, 
to lynder that information more perfect, whenever I niiglit oos- 
sefs the means of accomplishing it. I hesitated only at the mca- 
sur-e of subjectiijg them to an additional tax, so recently after the 
payment of the former one. 

A large collection of materials of various kinds, having been 
added to my former stock, I have been enabled to produce a work 
of a more perfect kind than the former; and have therefore drawn 
it bn a larger scale: the surface of the present map, exceeding that 
of the former one, in the proportion of 2 and a quarter to 1. 
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The scale of this map, is one incli and a half to an equatorial 
degree: and tluj quantity of land represented in it, is about 
equal to one luilf of Europe. It is contained in four large sheets, 
which jiiay eitlier be joined togetlier for the purpose of bringing 
the vvliole into one point of view, or bound up separately, in an’ 
Atlas ; as may suit the fancy or convenience of the purchaser. 


By the aid of a scries of observations of latitude and loijgitude, 
taken by Capt. Hudclart, along the Malabar coast, or .vestern 
coast of India, the ^’orm of the peninsula, &c. is now brought 
very near to tlie truth: ana ihe easiem coast, by the observations 
of t-ol. Pearsc, is much im]>roved, in the distribution of its parts, 
although its general form has undergone but little alteration. A 
measured line has also been drawn from the Bengal provinces to 
Nagpour, in the very centre of India : which has not only estab¬ 
lished an important geographical point, in a part where it was 
most wanted’; but has lieen the means of furnishing a great deal 
of matter towards filling up the vacant intervals on three sides of 
that point. Lastly, the war with Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sul¬ 
tan, his succefsor, has jiroduced much new geographical matter, 
in various jtarts of the peninsula, by the marches of the different 
armies, and their detachments; jtarticularly that of Col. Fullar- 
ton, in the southern provinces and Coimbettorc. These are the 
most material acquisitions to the present map, as they, in effect 
regulate a considerable part of the general outline, and determine 
the proportions of some of the principal members of it. But 
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of the kind of materials, which without affecting the general 
* 

proportions of the map, serve the purpose of filling up the void 
spaces in it, there w'ill be found very great abundance. In'parti- 
cular, Guzerat, and the Rajpoot provinces, have undergone very 
•considerable improvement; as w ell as the Punjab country and 
Sindy. The upper part of the course of the Ganges, to the 
cow's mouth, or cavern through, which the Ganges pafses; and 
the coiyse of the Gogra river to its fountains; are both inserted 

I 

from tljp work of M. Bernoulli. In short, additions and correc¬ 
tions are dilseminated over the whole map. and, in general, if 
we eKcept the south jiart of Berar, liie western part of the penin¬ 
sula, and the countries bordering on the river Indus, and the Pan* 
jab, the map is filled up in such a degree, as to have no consi¬ 
derable blanks In it. 

As Mr. Forster's route from India to Rulsia furnished some new 
ideas# and elucidated many former pafsages, I judged it proper to 
exprefs his route to the Caspian sea, on a separate maj); and at 
the same time tc» add to it, the countries contiguous to Hindoostan 
• on the north and north-west; so as to include Samarcand, and the 
marches of Alexander from the borders of the Caspian sea, to the 
river .laxartes (the modern Sihon, or Sirr). 

In the division of Hindoostan into soubahs, &c. I have fol¬ 
lowed the mode adopted by the Emperor Ac bar, as it appears to 
me to Ixi the most permanent one: for the ideas of the boundaries 
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are not only imprcrsed on the minds of the natives by tradition, 
hut are also ascertained in the Ay in Acbaree ; a register of the 
highest authority. But for the lower parts of the Deccan, and 
thcr peninsula in general, this standard being wanting, I had re¬ 
course* to the best information I could get, w hich was not, indcicd, - 
of the most pc-rfect kind: and therefore I'directed my attention 
princijinlly to the .state of the modern divisions in those ejuarters, 
the im])relsing a clear idea of which, is one principal aim of the 
work. 

It must bo observed, that since the empire has been dismem- 
bc'red. a new’ division of its provinc'es has also taken place; b*y 
which means, some soubahs now form a part of the dominion.s of 
three or more pidnccts; and very lew are preserved entire. I'hesc 
modern divisions are not (Uily distinguished in the map by the* 
name’s ol' the ])rescnt jwfselsors; but the colouring also is entirely 
employed in facilitating the distinctions between them So^that 
the modern divisions appear, as it w'ere, in the/yre ground ; and 
the ancient onc’S in the haci; ground; one illustrating and ex¬ 
plaining the other. 

(Considering the vast extent of India, and how little its interior 
parts have been visited by Europeans, till the latter part of the 
la.st century, it ought rather to surprise us that so much geogra- 
phii:al matter sliould be collected during so short a period; 
especially where so little has been contributed towards it by the 
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of near 2000 miles of sea coast, and a chain of islands in extent 
500 miles more. * 

In general, I have acknowledged in the course of the Memoir, 
*the afsistance that 1 have received from the ditterent Gentlemen, 
who have obligingly furnished me with tlie materials, therein 
discufsed. But there were other kinds of afsistance afforded, where 
no opportunities of acknowledgment occurred ; such as the fur¬ 
nishing'of useful hints, and correcting of errors, intv) which I had 
unavoidably fallen, through ignorance of local circumstances, or 
historical facts ; or misconceptions of the meaning of authors, 
whom I had consulted. The Gentlemen to whom I stand parti¬ 
cularly inciebted on this score, are, Mr. Francis Kufscll, Mr. David 
Anderson, and Mr.•James Anderson ;-j- Capt. Jonathan Scott, 

• Whatever charges may be itnjvutabli- to the Managers for tlie Company, the negtcct of 
useful Science, however, is nv>t among the niimhcr. The employing of Geograpiters, ami 
Surveying Pilots in India; and the providing of astronomical instruments, and tlie holding 
out of encouragement to sueli as should use them; indicate, at least, a sjvirit somewhat 
above the mere consideration ot Gain ; but above all, the cstablishiiienl of an ollice at home, 
for the improvement ofhydrogiaphy and navigation, and their judirioiis choice ofa snper- 
intendant for it, reflect^ the highest honour on the\r administration ; and ought to convince 
us, that in a free country, a body of subjects may accomplish, what the State itself despairs 
• even to attempt. For, however surprising it may appear, it is ncverthelefs true, that the 
first maritime nation in the worl 1, h.:s no good chart to direct its fleet-, fowanls its own 
coasts: nor even acritcrion, by which the public in:\y be enabled to judge, of the iticril of 
any hydrvsgraphical j)rodurtion whatsoever. So that the soiiiuliags (/o the cor<-t of lleiiral, 
afe better known than those in the British Cliannel; of which, no tolerable chart exists, even 
at this day. During the lati war, ati Ee-.i-lndia sliij) owed lier safety to the knowleuge ob¬ 
tained from a chart i>f the months of tite G inges (made, and published by order of thisCom-. 
pany) into one of'which she e:.c.iped ii oni tao Fteiich crui/er., and tifferwards came into the 
Hoogly river by the inland navigation. U\ had just become masters v>f tlie hydrography 
of America, when wc lost the sovireignty of it. I hope no one will think ominotisly of our 
Indian pofsefsions from this circiimstance : but wen if he docs, he may make himself easy 
on the score of Great Britain. 

f To Mr, James Anvlerson, 1 am, in jtai 'dcular, indebted, for the account of t!)c dcrl- 
vatioaof the^term Mahratta, and lor.ihm of the ancestry of Sevajtc : as also for the 
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Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Middleton, Col. Popliam, and the late Col. 
Cainac ; all of the Rcnj’al estahli.'hnient: Mr. Ben.sley, and Mr. 
Int^li.s, both of the F/ast-India diieclion: Mr. Marsdeii, Mr. 
John Sulivan, and Mr. Callander ; severally of the establi.sh- 
ments of Fort Marlboroujrii, Madras, and Bombay : and Mr. 
Dryandi r. 

To Lord Miilgrave 1 am indebted for a eop}' of Mr. Forster’.s 
route from Junimoo to the Ca.spia.n sea: as well as for his Lord¬ 
ship’s ver}- ready communication of evc'ry sjKcies of information, 
that could be of sc*rvice to the woi'k in (pieslion. 

The routes of Mr. Smith, and of General Goddard *acrofs the 
continent, from the Jumnah river to I’oonali and Surat, contain 
much u.seful matter ; and have been the mcajis of determining a 
number of geographical points. 

A MS. accoimt of the country of the Rajpoots, and other pro¬ 
vinces, c):i the .south, and S W of Agra ; together with a map, 
both of them compo.sed by P. Wendell, in 1775), were of very 
great u.se in describing the geography of those parts. And to 
render the MS. more valuable, there has been added to it, Mr. 
James Anderson's account of the changes that have taken place 
since that j)eriod, in conseipience of Sindia’s attacks, and negotia- 

,.i ijcci m:Uti.r of tin.- tioti's tluir -.xcoinpany those articles. And to him, and to his brother, 
M-. D.ivlJ -A.K'er'.o'i (e.;ch ofulioin, .it different time.s, resided in a jmblic capacity with 
iV! 1.! .j.e Siu'ii.) I owe the niosi v.ilu,ib]e pari of the i lformation, respecting the geographical 
-'i-i'ion oi 111. Mahralta States, and their tributaries. 
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tions. The former was communicated by Col. Pophamj and the 
latter by the Right Hon. Charles Greville. 

Mr. Dalrymple, to whom I made my acknowledgments for 
tl*e afsislance aflbrded me, in the course of my former work, has, 
on tlic present occasion, not only procured for me every new 
material ijiat fell under his notice, but instructed me how to pro¬ 
cure others, and to draw information from various st;o;cc‘s, that 
I was before ignorant of. To his valuable, and perhajis une¬ 
qualled, collection of MS. charts, and of voyages and travels, I 
liave also had accefs, on all occasions ; and I wish to be under¬ 
stood to speak with the utmost sincerity, when I say, that with¬ 
out this afsistance, my perforjnancc must have been extremely im- 

m 

perfect: or in other words, that Mr. Dalrymple is entitled to the 
thanks of the public, in a positive degree; although my share of 
those thanks, may be only comparative. 

Although the new translation of the Ayin Acbaree may 
have in part superseded the value of tHie extracts furnished me on 
the former occasion by Sir Charles Boughton Rouse; as the 
translation contains the whole subject in a connected form ; and 
was also a ta.sk which none but a person who devoted his whole 
time to it, could effect; yet I am by no means unmindful of my 
Ibnijcr obligations to this Gentleman. 

I have borrowed, largely, from M. D’Apres’ New Neptune 

Qrieniale,tior the sea coasts aijd islands: and also, though in a 

b 2 
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smaller degree, from M. D’Anville’s maj)S of Asia and India pub¬ 
lished in and When it is considered that tliis excel¬ 

lent^ Cicographer had scarcely any materials to work on for the 
inland jiarts of India, but .some vague itineraries, and books of 

t 

travels, one is really astonishc'd to find them so well described as 
they are. It is with regret that I find myself obliged to ditler in 
oj)inion from him concerning some ])ositions in ancient Geogra¬ 
phy : I mean, that of Palibothra, in particular ; and .some few 
others. I have generally avoided all disquisitions ofthis kind, 
from a conviction of the general ob.scurity of the subject; and 
which even an intimate knowledge of the Indian languages would 
not enable me to clear up; for the similitude between ancient and 
modern name.s, is very fallacious, uulefs strongly corc’oboratcd by 
situation. But we cannot well refuse our alscnt to the opinion 
that Ptolemy meant the Sulhiluz, or Sellcgc by the Zarudnis; the 
Haurce by the Rbuadis, or Adaris ; and the ClJinuiub by the Suiubd}^ 
alis; because not only the name.s, but the ])ositions have an affi¬ 
nity to each other. And yet this is a ])art of Ptolc'iny, which 
M. D’Anville discredits the mo.st: but the rea.son was, that M. 
D’Anville himself was unacquainted with the true names of tho.se 
rivers. 

M. Bufsy's marches in the Deccan afford data for fixing the 
posiiions of many capital places there ; particularly Hydrgbad, 
Aurungabad, Bisnagur and Sr.nore. But .still there are plans of 
some ot his marches wanting, which, could they be procured, 
would throw much light on the geography of the peninsula, 
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and the Deccan : sucli as that from Pondicherry to Ciuldajiali, 
Adoiii, and Hydrabad ; that from Aiirungabad to Nagpour; and 
tlic campaign towards Poonali. There are al.so exi.sting, iunera- 
ries Lt'pt I v very intelligent people, who have travelled from Pon- 
'dicherry, direct to Delhi; but I know not how to set about jiro- 
curing them. The ])ublic records at Goa, I am inl\)rmed, contain 
a vast fund of gijographical knowledge ; ai\d yet w e are more in 
the dark, conccriting the country on that side of the peninsula, 
tlian we are with respect to the centre of the Deccan. 

Could the whole mafs of geographi('ul matter that respects 
India (much of which, is probabh/ in the hands of jjeople wlio 
are ignonmt of its value) he collected, I make no doubt but that 
very conjpletc maps of the several provijiccs of it, might be con¬ 
structed, on scales large enough for any ordijiary purpose. 

It is intended by this Memoir to particularize the several autho¬ 
rities from whence the positions in the Map are drawn; together 
with the maniRT of comparing them, in cases where they di.sa- 
greed ; as al.so the manner of combining them, when more than 
one circumstance was required to e.stabli.sli a position. By this 
iheans, the autljority for each particular, may be known to tho.se 
wdio have curiosity enougii to inquire aftex it: and t!ie defective, 
parts being thus pointed out, some futiin* Geograj^her may be 
stimulated to .seek for better materials. It may al.so tempt tho.se 
who are already in pofsefsion of such materials, when the}' are aj)- 
prised of their lyi*, to contribute them to the public stock. Any 
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communications of the kind will be thankfully received; and a 
proper use made of them. 

There will be found, at the end of the work, distinct Indexes, 
referring to the matter of the Memoii*, and to the iiraues of coun¬ 
tries and places in the Map. The great waste of lime occasioned 
by searching after particular siluatiojis, in maps of any extent, 
renders an index as nccefsary an a})pendage tt) a large map, as to 
a large book. For an index will, in the Itrsi instance, inform the 
reader whether the place .sought after, be in ibe map, or not. If 
in the map, he is directed to it with as much facility, as to a pas¬ 
sage in a book, from an ordinary index. And if it be not there, 
although he may, indeed, blame the map for its dv;;icienc3-, he 
must allow that it does not rob him of his time, by encouraging 
fruitlefs researches. There are also added. Tables of Distances 
between the principal cities and towns of Hindoostan; and a small 
map, w Inch brings into one view the respective positions of all the 
places mentioned in the Tables. 

As there does not exist at present, under any form whatso¬ 
ever, a connected abstract t)f Indian history, it is a very diffi¬ 
cult task for any reader, although pofsefsed of inclination and 
leisure, to make himself acquainted with the principal events that 
form the ground-work of the history of that country : and par¬ 
ticularly those which laid the foundation of the British power 
there. The many valuable tracts on this subject, that have ap¬ 
peared at difterent times, tire so disjointed in po^it of chronology,. 
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that no idea of goieral hist ny can be obtained from tlicin : nor 
can th.e cl-iasnis I)e readily filled up. I have therefore been 
teinpicd to compile a .sort of chronoloi^ical table of event.s, Ifoni 

the lera of the fir.st Mahoincdan conque.sts, to the linal dilsolution 

• 

of tile Mo!>;u1 cmp/irc: and wish the reader to understand, that 
what is oflercd to lii.s perusal under that I’onn, is intended as a 
mere ;sket<'h ; and that, chiefly v\ith a view to render .so dry and 
so unentertainin'^' a subject as the i;('ogra))hy ol’ a country, some¬ 
what more interesting:, by accompanying it with an account of 
the principal event.s and revolutions, to whiidi the coimtiy ha.s 
given birtli. I am but too con,scions of the deliciency of this part 
of my performance. Besides, manj^ of the e\ents are related so 
differently Wy different people, who ])retend to an e(]ual know- 
ledge of the circumstances of tiicin, that it will be no matter of 
surprise if I am found (by tho.se who.se knowledge of eastern 
languages has gained them aceefs to e.iuhe.Uic records) to be often 
mistaken. In what,soever ease this may liappcii, I make no doubt 
but that I .shall experience the exercise of their candour, a.s to the 
motives by which I was actuated, wlfeii I adopted any particular 
opinion, or mode of relation. The present di.sputes concerning 
some recent historical facts in this and the neighbouring countries, 
shew how extremely difficult it is to come at the truth, even when 
the researches after it, arc made under ever.y favourable circujn- 
staiifc that can pofsibly attend them. 


March lit, 1788. 
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OiNCF. the publication of the first edition, much valuable matter, 
serving both to correct, and to extend, the geography of India, 
and the countries bordering on it, to the north-west; has been 
transmitted to me. I have, in consecjucnce, inserted in the body 
of the Map, such of the new matter, as it was pofsible to afsimi- 
late with the old; namely, Reynolds’s route through Malwa; 
and from Surat to l'i])poo’s frontier, through BaglilDa, and the 
western part of the Deccan. But on the north-west of Delhi, the 
new materials not only differed as widely from the old, as they ex¬ 
celled them in jioint of authority; but were also extended through 
a tract, far beyond the limits of the General Map: so that the cor¬ 
rections could no otherw ise be accomplished with effect, than by 
inserting them in a separate map. Accordingly, a new map, on 
a .scale similar to that of the General one, and forming an ap¬ 
pendage, or supplement to it; has been constructed: and con't.'’ins 
generally, the countries situated between Delhi, Candahar, Ba- 
dakshan, and the two Thibets: including, of course, all the upper 
branches of the Indus, and the valley of Cashmere. Tins new 
piece of geography (with the e.vception of that part of it,, between 
Delhi and tlie Panjab) has been formed of materials most oblig- 
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ingly coinmunicatcd by Capt. Kirkpatrick, of the Bengal estab¬ 
lishment; and of which materials, a detailed account will be found 
in its place. And the part which forms the exception, is taken 
from a MS. map, as obligingly communicated by Colonel Policr: 
and which is no lefs valuable, from its supplying the deficiency 
of the other materials, than from tlie imporlancc, and novelty of 
its subject. 

Having detected a very considerable error, in the relative posi¬ 
tions of the two Bucharias, as they stand in our best maps ; and 
having also made a great alteration in the course of the principal 
branch of the Indus, towards its source; I have rc-constructed the 
map of the countries, situated between the Ganges and the Caspian 
sea, in order to correct these errors, and to insert other positions, 

r 

founded on the result of much investigation and inquiry. For the 
accommodation of the purchasers of the first edition, these addi¬ 
tional Maps, as well as the Icttcr-prefs of the Third Section, which 
relates to them; will be sold separately. 

Having been formerly misled, by Mr. Tiefentaller's representa- 
tioil of the course of the Ganges, bet»veen Hurd war and Sirinagur; 
T liave now corrected it, according to the report of some English 
gentlemen, whose curiosity led them to the foot of mount Him- 
"muleh. As Mr. Daniel was amongst the number, we may expect 
to receive from his pencil, correct drawings of the lower fall of 
the Ganges (at Hurdwar), and of the romantic scenes in its neigh- 
bourhood. 


November zadj 1791, 


C 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


T HE present edition, both of tlic Memoir and Map, does not 
differ in any respect, from the last. But since the Memoir was 
printed, very great changes have taken place, in the political di¬ 
vision of the Peninsula of India: and the late war, which gave oc¬ 
casion to this change, has jjroduced a great many valuable ma¬ 
terials, for correcting the natural, as well as the political, geogra¬ 
phy of the Peninsula. A new, and much improved Map of this 
tract, has therefore been constructed; in the course of which, all 
the new authorities have been consulted: and it is accompanied by 
a sht>rt Memoir, explanatory of the construction, and political con¬ 
sequence, of the tract represented, l^his new piece, is in its na¬ 
ture, an api)cndage to the Memoir of the Map of Hindoostaii: and 
the lettcT-prefs of both, being printed uniformly, may convenientl)'^ 
be bound uj) together, by those who choose it: but the Map, from 
its size, cannot very conveniently be folded into the book. 

A further number of copies, of the Third Section, and of the 
two Maps belonging to it, have been printed, for the accommo¬ 
dation of the purchasers of the first edition of this work. 

JaKI ARV 2 I;,t. 1793. 
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noul. * 8 Part of the Dooab. 


y. Tipi’oo Suitan.- 


-Purple. 


i My.sore. 
a Sera. 

3 Chitteldroog. 

4 Bednore. 


5 Canhara. 

6 Soonda. 

7 Herpanclly. 

8 Annagoondy. 


Late acquisitions from Tippoo Suican'. 
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9 Part of Cxooty. 12 Bangalore. 

10 ('.urraniconda. 13 Coiinbcttore. 

11 Colar. 

K. B. The ccfsions made by Tippoo, to the British, the Poonah Mahrattas, 
and the Nizam, arc marked by dotted lines of ilic colours, respec¬ 
tively appropriated to each of the three slates. 

VI. Seiks. - Blue. 

1 Lahore, Moultan, and the western parts of Delhi. 


Small States, not distinguished by Colours. 

1 Succefsors of Zabeda Cawn. Sehaurunpour. 

2 jats. 

3 Pattan Rohillas. Furruckabad. 

4 Adjid Sing. Rewah, &c. 

5 Bundelcund, or Bundelr, 

6 Little Ballogistan, 



ERRATA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Page Ixxxi, line lo from bottom, after Tanjore —See also the Memoir of the Map of the 
Peninsula, page 21, 21. 

—— cxxvii, 1 . 3—read Mabrattas’. 

. . cxxviii, 1 . 5, “ Deccan, Payen Gaijt,” This is a mistake; the Deccan had its Balia, 

and Payen Gaul, likewise. See Memoir of the Map of the Peninsula, page 14. 

— - . . fxxxvii, “ Carnatic". See a better deriniiioa of it, in Mem. Peninsula, p. 19, 20, 25. 

— cxxxix, “ Revenue oj Tippot". See Mem. Peninsula pige 35, et set/. 

MEMOIR. 

Page 258, 1 . 12 “ Gauls". More particul;irs concerning them, will be found In Mem. 
Peiiin. p. 14, 15, 16. 

-282, 1 . 5, and throughout the Memoir, read, Gandicolta, or Ganjecotla. 

-283, 1 .1—read Chande^beri. 

— 285, 1 .12—read Combam, or Cummum, 

—— 286, “ Canoul”, See also Mem. Penin. p. .0. 

-287, “ Racbore". This name is also wi-itten Ryeboor. 

. 289, 1.8 •• Gondegama”. This river in Capt. Reatson’s Map, is called G’/oi/a-cam- 

mum. 

—— 290, 1 . 7 from bottom, “ Saiwrc", It is also called Sbanoor. 

291, 1 . 13, “ Bijinagur". This name is also writlen Beejanuggur. Sec Mem. Pen. 
p. 40, el seij. both tor the name, and for the remains of the city. 

-312, 1. 10— dele the a. 

330. From Seringapatam to Bangalore—read, 80 miles. 

• « lb. To Calicut—read, 122 miles. 

-i/i'a To Mangalore—read, 130 .niles. 

—- lb. To Telliclierry—read, 112 miles, 

INDEX. 

Article Ballagaut, read cxxvii. 

Fof Klliof, read Ktiot. 

Aiticle Guntoor —read, since ibc first puhlication. Sec, 

- Hindoostan —read. Its extent compared with certain countries of Europe. 

For Holland —read Hollond. 

GENERAL MAP, 

In square K i, for Mebindry —read Sabematty, river. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Hindoostan, has by the people of modern Europe, been under¬ 
stood to mean tlie tract situated lietvveen the rivers Ganges and 
Indus, on the east and west; the Thibetian and Tartarian moun¬ 
tains, on the norlli; and tlie sea on the south. But strictly speak¬ 
ing, the extent of Hindoostan is much more circumscribed, than 
these limits convey an idea of: and the name ought to be applied 
only to that part of the above tract,* which lies to the north of the 
nf;fallcls ofi21° or 22". The Nerbuddah river is, indeed, the reputed 
southern boumiary of Hindoostan, as far as it goes; and the south¬ 
ern frontiers of Bengal and Bahar compose the remainder of it. 
Tl’.e countries on the south of this line, according to the Indian 
ge ogj-aphers, go under tlie general name of Dree an ; and comprise 
nearly one half of the tract generally known by the name of the 
Mogul empire. But as the term Hindoostan has been applied in 
a la • sense to this whole region, it may be necefsary to di.'^j^nguish 
the nortiiern jiart of it, bj’ the name of Hindoostan proper. This 
tract has indeed the Indus, and the mountains of Thibet and Tar¬ 
tary, for its western and northern boundaries: but tlie Ganges was 
improperly applied as an ea.stern b lundary; as it intersects in its 
course, some of the richest provinces of the empire: while the Bur- 
rampooter, which is much nearer the mark as an eastern b undary, 
was’utterly unknown. In this circum.scrib d state, the extent of 
Hindoostan proper, is about equal to France, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Switzta*land, Italy, and the Low Countries, collectively’: 
and the ^eccan and peninsul^, are ab^ut ev^ual to the Britisli 

d 
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Islands,. Spain, and Turkey in Europe. I have here called the 
tract which lies to the .south of the Kistnah river, the peninsula; 
in conformity to general practice; although its form docs by no 
means warrant it. The term Deccan, w'hich signifies the south, 
is applied (as before said) in its most extensive signification, to 
the whole region that lies on the south of Hindoostan proper: I 
apprehend, however, that in its [HopeV-and limited sense, it means 
only the countries situated between Hindoostan proper, the Car¬ 
natic, the w’e.stcrn .sea, and Ofifsa; that is, the provinces of Can- 
deish, Dowlatabad, Visiapour, Golconda, and the western part of 
Berar. 

The term India, by which this country, as far as it was known, 
is distinguished in the earliest Grecian histories, appears to be de¬ 
rived from Hind, the name given it by the ancient Persians; 
through whom, doubtlefs, the knowledge both of the country and 
its name, were transmitted to the Gi'eeks. We have the strong st 
afsurances from Mr. Wilkins, that no such words as Hindoo, or 
Hindoostan, are to be found in the Sanscrit Dictionary. It ap¬ 
pears that the people among w'hom the Sanscrit language was ver¬ 
nacular, styled their country Biiarata ;* a name whicli is, I be¬ 
lieve, quite novel to the cars of the learned in Europe. It is proba¬ 
ble then, that the word H ind furnished that of Ind i a to the Greeks; 
and th^‘ termination stan, signifying country in the Persic, is 
of more modern date: for we find it joined to many of the an¬ 
cient Persian names of countries; as to Dahie, w'hcncc Dahestan; 


» See the notes to the Ilfetopadcs, recently translated from the Sanscrit (or Sanscrcet), 
by Mr. Wilkins, page 332. Tiiis gentleman has the merit of being the fir-.i European who 
acquitfd tlic knowlt dge of the Sanscrit language: which was that of ancient Hindoostan (or 
Eliarata), but which ceased to be the vernacular tongue, soon after the Mahomedan conquest, 
in the nth century. A few years ago it was known only to the Pundits or learned Bra- 
inins; who religiously kept it from the knowledge of all but their own order: it being the 
sacred depositary of their religious institutions, and mysteries, and which it was inconve¬ 
nient to communicate to the vulgar, otherwise than tlirough the medium of tlieir own com¬ 
ments, and iitterprctations. The honour done Mr. Wilki ns on this occasion, reminds us 
of the communications made to Herodotus, by the Egyptian priests: and it is a fair in¬ 
ference, that the personal merit of both of these men, had a principal share in obtaining so 
disiingnished a preference. 
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Tapuri, Tabcri-staii; and Corduene, Curdi-stan: together with 
•many others. It has happened in the application of this name, 
India, as on similar occasions; that is to say, it has been aj)plic'd, 
' not only to the country originally designed by it, but to Qiiicrs 
adjacent to, and beyond it;* for the countries between Hindoostan 
and China, came to be called %]\e further India; or India CJira 
Gaugem: whereas, Hind, or^India, projierly belonged only to the 
country of the people called Hindoos; or those of India i)ilra Gun- 
gem . The name is as ancient as the earliest profane history extant; 
and this may serve, among many other instances, to jirove the high 
antiquity of the Persian language. 

India has in all ages excited the attention of the curious, in 
almost every walk of life. Its rare products and manufacture.s, 
engaged that of the merchants; while the mild and inoffensive reli¬ 
gion of Bruma, and the manners inculcated by it, attracted the 
iifVSCe of pijilosophers. The'structure of its language too, is re¬ 
markable; and hhs a claim to originality. It had been hapjiy for 
the Indians, if they had not attracted the notice of a dais of men 
more inimical to the hajininefs of mankind: for thesoftnefs and effe- 
minat^dnduced by the climate, and the yielding nature of the soil, 
which produces almost spontaneously, invited the attacks of their 
more hardy neighbours; and rendered them an easy prey to every 
foreign invader. Jlence we find thepi succefsively conquofed by 
the Persians, Patans, and Moguls: and it is probable, that, like 
the Chinese, they have .stddom had a dynasty of kings, from among 
their own countrymen, d'he accounts of 22 centuries ago, repre¬ 
sent the Indians as a people who stood very high in point of civili¬ 
zation: but to judge from their ancient monuments, they had not 


* The term Lv n i a belonged at firs! only to tlie countries of Afric.i that were colonized by 
tbe Greeks; but w..!. afterwards aiijilied by them to the whole continent. The Romans, in a 
similar manner, extended the name of A f r i c a , which originally belonged only to the terri¬ 
tories of Carthage, to l|jc whole continent; or, at least, to as much as they knew of it. 
Asi A was applied at first only to N-itolri; which took the name of Lesser Asia, afterwards, 
when Asia w.^^ apjilied to ail the known parts of tluit c^tinent. 

[i2 
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carried the imitative arts to any thing like the degree of perfection 
attained by the Greeks and Romans; or even by the Egyptians. 
Both the Hindoos and Chinese appear to have carried the arts just 
to tlie ])oint requisite for useful purposes; but never to have ap¬ 
proached the summit of perfection, as it respects taste, or boldncls 
of design. 

The principal monuments of Hindoo .superstition are found in 
the peninsula. Some have concluded from this, and from other 
circumstances, tliat the original seat of the Hindoo religion was 
there. Others, jjerliaps vvitli more aj)pcarancc of probability, sup- 
jjosc it to have originated on the banks of the Ganges. Monuments 
of a .superstition, apj)arently anterior to the Hindoo, exist in the 
caves of Salsette and Elephanta, two i.slands on the western coast 
of India: these consi.st of apartments of extensive dimensions, exca¬ 
vated from the live rock, and decorated with figures and columns. 

India was but little known to the Greeks until Alexander's exj>'’- 
dition, about 327 years before Chri.st. Herodoti's, who wrote 
about 113 3'ears before, appears to have lieard but indistinctly of 
any but the western part of it; and that only, by its being tribu¬ 
tary to Persia. He informs us (Book IV.) that Darius Hystaspes 
had dispatched Scylax of Caryandra to explore the Indus, about 
308 years before Chri.st; and that he departed from Caspaiyrus 
and PU' iya, w hicli were situated near the head 9f the Indus. He¬ 
rodotus continues to say, that the Indians who inhabit towards the 
nortli, and border on these territories of Ca.spatyru.s and Pactya, 
resemble the Bactrians (that is, their neighbours) in manners: 
and are the most valiant people of all India. The eastern part of 
India, says he, is rendered desert by sands: which dc.scription ap¬ 
plies only to the country lying cast of the Indus, and south of the 
Panjab:"*^ and this shews pretty evidently, that Herodotus’s know¬ 
ledge of India, as to particulars, extended no further than to the 
above tract: and a collateral proof is, that he does not mention 


• The country wat.-red by the 5 estern branches of the Indus. S.-epage 94 the Memoir 
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the Ganges, vvliich became so famous a century afterwards. In¬ 
deed, he tells us very plainly, that this sandy desert was the ex¬ 
treme point of his knowledge eastward. 

With respect to Scylax’s discoveries, this is Herodotus’s account. 
“ Darius being desirous to know in what part the Indus (which is 
rile second river that prod^ices/crocodiles) runs into tlie sea, sent 
Scylax of Caryandra, witli -erthers of ajijirovcd fidelity, to make the 
discovery. They departed in divers ships from Caspalyrus, and the 
territories oiFaciya ■,* siiiled down the river eastward, to the .sea; 
and then, altering their course to the west, arrived in the 30th 
mouth, at that place where the King of Egypt (Nechao) had 
caused the Phenicians 1 mentioned before, to embark, in order to 
surround the coast of Lybia (Africa). After this voyage, Darius 
subdued the Indians, and became master of that sea."— Hkrod. 
Book IV. In another place, in the*same book, he takes notice of 
Indiap nations situated *to tlic southward, very remote from 
the Persian coift]uests; and who.se complexions were as black as 
Ethiop’ajis; these ought to be the people of the peninsula. He 
had also learned that they killed no animals, but contented them¬ 
selves vv ith the produce of the earth: that they exposed those whom 
they deemed too ill to recover; lived chiefly upon rice; had lionses 
of a smaller breed than their western neighbours; and that they 
manjLifacturcd their line cotton wool in cloathing. / 

Now, after the above account of Scylax’s expedition, can we 
give credit to the story of Alexander s supposing that he had disco¬ 
vered the liead of the Nile, when he was at the Indu.s.^ Are we 
to. suppose tiiat. Aristotle concealed the book.s of Herodotus from 
his pujiil ? or, on t!ie contrary, ougiit we not rather to believe, 
that the matter of them was on his mind; and that the di.scoveries • 
of Scylax, made within 180 years of his own time, and of a kind 


• I conclude that Paitya, is the modern Pebkety. Sec pages 147, and 171 of the Memoir. 
Some have siip]>osctl Ciisp.ityi us to ineati Cusbmerc : bui ri is is improbable, from its situa^ 
tion, which is remote hVm the Indus: but pebkely, or t uMoli, borders on it. 
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that particularly interested liim, were detailed to him, when we 
find them given incidentally in Herodotus? 

The story of Alexander’s surprise at seeing the tides in the In¬ 
dus, appears to me equally improbable: seeing that tlie same He¬ 
rodotus (Book II.) speaks very particularly of the tides in the Red 
Sea; and describes them as being not fmly strong, but ebbing and 
Bowing every day. [^That most inteihgent and ingenious travel¬ 
ler, M. Volney, informs us, that the tide ebbs and flows three feet 
and a half at Siiez.^ Arrian takes no notice of the tides until Alex¬ 
ander’s fleet liad arrived near the mouth of the river. It is true 
that the tide in the Indus does not go up so high as in other rivers 
of ecjual bulk, and that run on so small a descent; but, nevcrthelcfs, 
as the tide is pcrce])tible at or 6 o miles above the river’s mouth,* 
we may conclude that it could hardly c.scape the notice of Alex¬ 
ander and his jicople, in their voyage from Paltala to the sea; sup¬ 
posing they had not been apprized df the circumstanep. Bcsmsvs. 
Arrian’s account of the coming in of the tide, which did so much 
mischief to the fleet, is descriptive of the bore, or sudden influx 
of the tide, in a body of water, elevated above the common surface 
of the .sea ; such as occurs in the Ganges, &c. He says, those ships 
that lay upon Iba sand, w'cre swept away by the fury of the tide; 
while tho.se that slack in ibc mud, were .set afloat again without da¬ 
mage. 'I'o the generality of readers, no rca.son will appear why the 
circumstances of the .ships should be different, in the mud, and on 
the sand: the fact is, that tlie bottoms of channels, in great river.s, 
arc muddy ; w hile their shallows are formed of .sand: and it is the 
nature of the bore to take the shorte.st cut up a river; instead of 
following the windings of the channel: consequently, it must crofs 
the sand banks it meets in its way; and it will akso prove more de¬ 
structive to whatever it meets with aground, than what is aflotit. 

* The tide in the Indus is pcrrcjjtiblc at about 65 miles above its mouth ; according to the 
information of Mr. Callander, who resided a considerable time at Tatta, near the head of the 
delta of the Indus. In the Ganges the tides are perceptible at 240 miles up: and in the 
river Amazons, at 600. 
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It appears also from Herodotus (Book III.), that the parts of 

• India bordering on the Indus, were subjected to regular tribute, 
if not totally reduced, under the Persian government; for in enu- 

* merating the 20 Satrapies of Persia (under Darius Hystaspes),' In¬ 
dia is reckoned one of tliein, and is rated the highest: it being as- 
sefeed in the proportiiM ^6^0 Eubean talents of silver, out of 
14,560, the whole annual .^‘venue. To explain this, the author 
informs us, that the Indians were very numerous; and that the 
tribute charged upon them was proportionably great. It is wor¬ 
thy of remark, that this tribute was paid in gold, whereas that of 
the other Satrapies was paid in silver. Much light is thrown on 
this circumstance, by the intelligence furnished by the Ay in 
Acbaree; namely, that the eastern branches of the Indus, as 
well as some other streams that descend from the northern moun¬ 
tains, yield gold dust (See the Inde«, article Gold). We are told 
oiT’the same occasion, by Herodotus, that gold was estimated about 
that time, at the'value of 13 times its weight in silver. 

Alexander’s expedition furnished the Greeks with a more exten¬ 
sive knowledge of India: although he traversed only the countries 
mentioned by Herodotus: that is, the tract watered by the Indus, 
and its Various branches, and adjunct rivers. But the spirit of in- 
(|uiry was now gone forth; and the long residence of Megasthenes, 
the ^mbafsador of Seleucus, at Palibothra, the capital of the JPkasii, 
furnished the Grecians with the principal part of the accounts of 
India, that are to be found in Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian: for Me¬ 
gasthenes kept a journal, and also wrote a very particular account 
of what he had seen and heard, respecting India in general, during 
several years residence: which account existed in Arrian’s time. 
His embafsy was about 300 years before our tera. 

The communication by land, between the Syrian empire and 
India was dropt very early; for Bactria soon became independent: 
and by that means, the link of the chain that connected India with 
Syria, was broken. The Indian trade was about the same time 
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transferred from Tyre to Alexandria in Egypt, where it flourished 
under the auspices of the Ptolemies, until Egypt became a Roman 
province; and was continued on a more extensive scale under the 
Romans themselves: nor did it forsake Alexandria, until llie re- 
discovery of tlie pafsage by the Cape of Good Hope. I shall lake 
occasion to speak more fully cono^rnii/g tke particulars of the na¬ 
vigation from the Red Sea to India, hbreafter. 

This traffic opened to the Egyptians and Romans a knowledge 
of the coasts and products of India, as we find by various notices 
in the abovementioned authors; and in Ptolemy in particular. 
But considering how much the detail of the coasts was known to 
him, as is evident by his map (Tab. X. A.siaB), it is very extraor¬ 
dinary that the general form of it should be so far from the truth: 
for he makes the coasts bc^tween the Indus and Cianges, to project 
only in a slight curve; wherers, they are known to form the .sides 
of a triangle, w ho.se perpendicular almost equals its base ; C.;.pe 
Comorijt being the apex of it. Whoever compares the propor¬ 
tional dimensions of India, found in Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, w ill find them tolerably ju.st: and will be inclined to think 
that the worst .set of ancient maps of India has travelled down to 
us: and that Ptolemy, in con.structing his map of that part, did 
not t‘\])refs the ideas of well-informed people of his ow n time, on 
that .subject. Pliny was about b’o years before Ptolemy; and, Ar¬ 
rian about 20 years after Ptolemy: their accounts of the dimensions 
of India, were taken from Eratosthenes and Megasthenes. 

Diodorus says, that India is 32,000 stadia from north to .south, 
and 28,000 from cast to west: that is, the breadth is .seven-eighths 
of the length. 

Arrian gives the measures collected by Erato.sthenes and Megas- 
thenes; and says, that “ India is bounded on the west by the .In¬ 
dus; on the nortli by a continuation of Mount Taurus, called in 
different parts, Paro-pamisiis, Emodus, and Himaus; and on the 
south, by the ocean, which also shuts up the eastern parts of 
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it * Few authors (says lie) liave given us any account of the 
people tliat inhabit toxvards the mouths of the Gauges, xvhere I’ali- 
BOTH KA is situated." 

From the mountains at the head of the Indus, to its jpouth, 
according to Eratosthenes, is 13,000 stadia; and from the said 
mountains, to the eastern sea, the extent is somewhat lefs; but as 
a huge tract of land runs out 4,000 stadia into the sea (meaning the 
peninsula) it may be reckoned 16*,000 stadia. l'’rom Palihuthra it' 
the westdrn extreme of India, measured along the great road. In 
10,000 .stadia: and the whole length (that is, from east to we.si) is 
20,000 stadia. Arrian likewise gives the measures according to 
Megasthenes, who reckoned India 22,300 stadia from north to 
south; and i(),ooo broad, from east to we.sl; making that tlie 
breadth, which Eratosthenes reckons the length. We may ob¬ 
serve, that Mcga.sthenes's proportion is, on tlie whole*, the truest: 
frV^Ilffldia is about 28 degrees of a great circle in length, from 
north to south; of from the Indian Caucasus to Cape Comorin; 
and about 20 in breadth, from the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and if we reckon from the most di.stant mouth of each 
rivecj it will be 22 degrees in breadth. This shews that Arrian 
had as just an idea of the proportional dimensions of India, as xve 
liad, 40 years ago; for w'e then reckoned it narrower than the 
truth by at least t,wo degrees. It is ipipofsible to tell what'lenglh 
Megasthenes meant to exprefs by a .stade, as there apjicars to be 
so considerable a variation in the length of this itinerary mea.sure, 
at different times ; but by proportioning the number of .slades, to 
the number of degrees, included in the above measures of India 
by Megasthenes, there sliould be 800 .stades in a degree of a great 

• ^cre it would appear that Arrian followed llic geography of Alexander, who siipj)osed 
India to be the most eaitern part of Asia; and that the shore of the ocean, from the motitli 
of the Ganges, took a quick turn to the north and tiorth-wcst: for he supposed the Caspian 
lake to be a gulf of it. [Vide his speech on the bank , of the Hyphasis.] But Plokmy, as 
we are given to understand, had, before the time of Arrian, described Serk-a, atid the 
borders of : that’is, the countries bordering oti the w'cst and NW ofCntNA; the 

coitntry of the Elwths; and part of Tartary. 
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circle. (M. D’Anvillc lias at dillercnt times reckoned lojo; and 
iioo). I conceive it probable that Megasthenes gave the measures 
according to the road distance, from one extreme of the country to 
the other ; and not according to the horizontal distance, or actual 
lengtli and breadth of the country. Part of the apparent diH'er- 
ences, in the length of the stado mgy arise from these difiercivt 
methods of reckoning distances. 

Pliny gives the measures along the coasts between the mouth 
of the Ganges, and Patiala (or Tatta) in the mouth of the Indus, 
at 3320 miles (Roman miles, I suppose, of 1000 paces). The 
true measure of these coasts, rejecting the sinuosities, and attend¬ 
ing only to the general form of it, is 40 degrees of a great 
circle. M. D’Anville allows 75 Roman miles to a degree; and 
by this rule, the above number of miles will come out 44 degrees, 
instead of .p, the true measure. But if the pace be reckoned at 
4 feet 10,02 inches, English, there ought to be 78^ Romar.'iiiiks 
to a degree; and by this calculation, the 3320 Roman miles 
will be 42"; or within ypart of the truth. Whichsoever of the 
two calculations may be adopted, it is clear that Pliny knew 
nearly the form of the peninsula ; and that Ptolemy, who living 
at Alexandria, might be supposed to be in the way of obtaining 
the best information on the subject, was, in trutli, ignorant of the 
general form of it, altliougli he knew so much concerning the par¬ 
ticulars. 

Arrian’s Indian history, which is extremely curious, and merits 
jnore notice than it commonly meets with, shews us how very little 
change the Hindoos have undergone in about 21 centuries, allow¬ 
ances being made for the effect of foreign conquests ; which, how¬ 
ever, have produced fewer changes here, than they could liave done 
any where else: for customs, which in every country acquire a 
degree of veneration, are here rendered sacred, by their connexion 
with religion ; the rites of which are interwoven with the ordi¬ 
nary occurrences of life. To this, and to the seclusion from the 
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rest of mankind, inculcated by the Braminical religion, \vc arc 
to ascribe the long duration of the Hindoo religion and ciistoins ; 
which are only to be extirpated, together with the very ]jeoj)le 
among whom they prevail; and which have been proof against the 
ei’thusiasm and cruelty of the Mahomedan conquerors; nay more, 
Imve taught a lefson of moderation to those conquerors; who at 
last saw no danger arising to the state, from a religion tliat ad¬ 
mitted no proselytes. 

We are*at the first view .surprised to find that Arrian, who pro- 
fefses to treat of India, should confine himself to the description of 
a particular })art onl}', while he had authors before him who had 
treated the subject at large. It may, however, be accounted for 
in this manner: that he chose to follow' those only, who had been 
eye-witnefses to what they wrote; not compilers: and it is pretty 
clear that his account of India, is meant chiefly to illustrate the 
hii-'^iy.j'a^.of his hero. The fftllowLng particulars, selected from 
among others, will .shew to tho.se who are conver.sant with India, 
how' nearly the ancient inhabitants resembled the pre.sent. i. The 
.slender make of their bodies. 2. Their living on vegetable food. 
53. Distribution into sects and clafses: and the perpetuation of 
ti'adcs iji families. 4. Marriages at seven years of age: and pro¬ 
hibition of marriages between diflerent clafses. The men w ear- 

mg e^r-rings; parti-coloured shoes; and veils, covering the head, 
and great part of the .shoulders. 6 . Daubing their faces with co¬ 
lours. 7. Only the principal people having umbrellas carried over 
them. 8. Two-handed .swords: and bows, drawm by the feet, 
tj. Manner of taking elephants; the same as in the present age. 
lo. Manufactures of cotton, of extraordinary whitenefs. 11. Mon¬ 
strous ants: by which the Termites, or white ants are meant; 
though exaggerated. [^Herodotus, Book III, also mentions the 
ants: and his account is more extravagant than Arrian’s.]] 12. 
Wooden houses, on the banks of large rivers ; to be occasionally 
removed, as the river changed its course. 13. The Tala tree, or 
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I'al; a kind of palm. 14. The Banian (or Burr trees) and the 
Indian devotees sitting under them. 

We may preccivc, however, on a reference to Arrian, that in 
many of the above; particulars, he had either been indistinctly in¬ 
formed, or else inis-informed; as in the case of the Tal tree; the 
account of the white ants (which he discredits, at the time he re¬ 
lates it); and the manner in which the people daub their faces. The 
wooden houses, are, as far as I know, peculiar to the side of the 
Indus; and are remarked to be so, in the Ayin Acbaree. Arrian in¬ 
forms us, that he took his account of India from Nearchus and Me- 
gasthenes. In the account of the wooden houses, it may be perceived 
that he followed Nearchus; who seeing them on the side of the In¬ 
dus, concluded they \\ ere in use every where else. As to Megasthe- 
ncs, Arrian thought he had not travelled far over India; although 
farther than Alexander's followers. This opinion may serve partly 
to explain, why Arrian did not preserve the Journal of M^gtiSV-lie- 
nes, by inserting it in his history of Alexander; or in his account 
i)f India. 

His geography of India relates chiefly to the northern parts, or 
those seen by Alexander and Megasthenes. And his catalogue of 
rivers, most of which arc also to be found in Pliny, and^ among 
which wc can trace many of the modern names, contain pnly 
tho.se that discharge themselves into the Ganges or Indus: sibch as 
Cnituis, the Cane; Cojsoams Cosa, or Cofs; Sonus, Soane; Con- 
doebaU's, Gunduck ; Samhus, Sumbul, or Chumbul; Agoramis, 
Gogra; Conimcnascs, Caramnafsa, &c. &c. 

Of the difl'erent histories of Alexander that have travelled down 
to us, that by Arrian appears to be the most consistent; and espe¬ 
cially in the geography of Alexander’s marches, and voyage in the 
Panjab; which country, by the nature of its rivers, and by their 
mode of confluence, is particularly favourable to the task of tracing 
his progrefs. Diodorus and Curtius, had, or ought to have had 
the same materials before them, as Arrian; that is, the journals or 
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relations of Ptolemy and Aristobulus; who as friends and compa- 
•nions of Alexander, had opportunities of being well informed. 
We may conclude also, that there were among the followers.of 
‘Alexander, journalists of a very dilFerent stamp; and indeed, the 
experience of our own days furnishes us with examples enough of 
tlmt kind, to make it probable: and there are also to be found, 
compilers, who according to their tastes and dispositions, prefer 
the relation of the marvellous, to those of the sober and rational 
kind. Suth as these, we may conceive Diodorus and Oirmtius 
Curtius to be; the latter particularly, under whose hand, every 
incident grows into a miracle or wonder. Arrian too, relates his 
wonders; but in such a manner as not to commit himself: or, 
as if he meant rather not to withhold what he thought himself 
bound to communicate, than as if he believed them himself, or 
w ished to inculcate a belief of tliem fti others. 

It i.vixbc; regretted that Arrian did not preserve the journal of 
Megasthenes, as well as that of Nearchus. The lols of Baton’s, 
or Biton’s book, which contained the geography of Alexander’s 
marclies, is also to be regretted. It existed in the time of Pliny, 
who j:]Uotcs him: but 1 think, if Arrian had seen it,, ho would 
have be<iti more particular in his geography, in certain places; as 
1 ^ oaiinarily studies to be. Certainly, Arrian had not read Hero- 
clotiu^ attentively: plherwise he w'oukl not have pafsed over in si¬ 
lence, the voyage of Scylax down the Indus; nor represented liis 
hero as being ignorant of so curious a fact as the tides must have 
appeared, to those who read the same book. But that lie had read 
part of Herodotus, is evident by his quoting his opinion respecting 
the delta of the Nile; and by an allusion to his account of the ants 
that dug up gold, in India, &c. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Hindoo or Braminical reli¬ 
gion was universal over Hindoostan and the Deccan, before the time 
of Alexander’s coijquest, if we regard the notices allbrded by He¬ 
rodotus and Arrian. Nor is it mpre extraordinary that one religion 
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should prevail over India, although composed of distinct govern¬ 
ments, than that the Christian religion should prevail over a larger 
tract in Europe; or the Mohamedan over a still larger tract in 
Europe, y\sia, and Africa. But although there might be an uni¬ 
versality of religion, there were, as the learned well know, many 
distinct languages; and history, both ancient and modern, gives us 
the most ]>o.sitive afsurances, that India was divided into a number 
of kingdoms or states, from the time of Herodotus, down to that 
of Acbar. Not only Herodotus, Diodorus, Pliny, ahd Arrian, 
are ])ositive as to this point, but even Abul Fazil, w'ho composed 
a liistory of the Ijidian provinces, in the reign of Acbar, in the 
i6’th century. It is probable, that the almost universality of reli¬ 
gion, and the union of so large a portioji of this vast region, under 
the family of Tamerlane (particularly under Aurungzebe) has oc¬ 
casioned an idea, though a very erroneous one, that the Mogul 
empire, so called from the Mogul (or Mongul) dynasty, c;:<ttTat of 
Tamerlane, was always under one head. 

But whatever kind of division may have taken place in the rest 
of Hindoostan, there appears to have been, generally, a large em¬ 
pire or kingdom, which occupied the princij)al part of that im¬ 
mense valley or plain, through which the Ganges takes iks course: 
the capital of which has fluctuated between Delhi and Pat'iMa, as 
the limits of the empire have varied. That such a one doeis not 
exi.st at present, is probably owing to the Bengal provinces being 
in the liands of foreigners: but if we consider the uruon of interests 
betvveeji Bengal and Oude, the case is not efsentially altered. Leave 
matters to their natural course, the whole valley will form one 
state again. The kingdom 1 speak of, was that of the Prasii and 
GANGAKiD.oi, in the times of Alexander and Megasthenes: and 
which was very powerful, as appears by the strength of its armies, 
and the number of elephants trained to war. It seems to have ex¬ 
tended westward to the Panjab country: and if Palibothra stood on 
the site of Patna, as late accounts seem to render probable (see 
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page 50 of the Memoir), we may suppose that it included at least 
part of Bengal. In effect, the kingdom of the Prasii could not well 

be of lefs dimensions than France: and the state of it (according to 

• • 

)^rrian) was rich, the inhabitants good husbandmen, and excejlent 
soldiers: governed by nobility, and living peaceably; tlieir rulers 
imposing nothing harsh, or unjust, upon them. Those who are 
fonder of contemplating the silent happinefs of a whole people, 
than of tracing the steps of a conqueror, will be gratified on re¬ 
flecting thdt Alexander stopt short, on the borders of the country 
above described. 

The trade from the western world to India, which has ever en¬ 
riched those who have carried it on, has often changed hands, and 
been turned into different channels. A palsion for Indian manu¬ 
factures and products, has actuated the people of every age, in 
lower Asia, as well as in the civilized parts of Europe: the delicate 
and Ui’./'.'Jillvd, as well as the^coarser and more useful, fabrics of 
cotton, of that country, particularly suiting the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions along the Mediterranean and Euxine seas. To 
this trade, tho Persian and Arabian gulfs opened an easy pafsage; 
the latter |<articularly, as the land carriage lietween the Red Sea 
and the T*dle, and between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
took ip only a few days. It is highly probable, and tradition in 
Ihdia’lwarrants thc^belief of it, that there was, from time imme¬ 
morial, an intercourse between Egypt and Hindoostan: similarity 
of customs in many instances (as related of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, l)y Herodotus, and wdiich can hardly be referred to phy¬ 
sical ■ causes) existing in the two countries. The intercourse, 

) we may conclude, was carried on by sea; if we consider the na¬ 
ture of the intervening countries, and the seat of the manufac¬ 
tures > and it might, moreover, be expected, that a nation so en- 
terprizing as to undertake the circumnavigation of Africa (as, 
there can be no doubt, the Egyptians did, under the Pharaohs), 
would scarcely leave unexplored the coasts of a sea so much 
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nearer; and which, from the regularity of the periodical winds, 
was so easy of accefs. Whether Solomon’s profitable traffic in¬ 
cluded that of India, there are, 1 believe, no means of determin¬ 
ing; but it appears highly probable that it did: as also that the 
7 'oy(ifics of three years, made by the ships tliat arrived at Tarshi'sb, 
were to the remote parts of Africa. Solomon’s fleets were dis- 
])atclied from the ])orts of the Red Sea; David’s conquest of Idu¬ 
mea (Edom) giving liim pofsedsion of the ports in the north-casterji 
branch of that sea. ’J'yre was founded about two centuries and a 
half before this ])eriod ; and from the very flourishing state she was 
in, under Hiram, the cotemporary of Solomon, it may be con¬ 
cluded that her merchants pofsel'sed the greatest ])art of the trade 
of the known world, at that time; and the trade of the east among 
the rest, in all i)robability. Commerce being so ready a way to 
riches, it is no wonder that so enlightened a prince as Solomon, 
should profit by tlie example of his neighbours, and,a-i:-!^ifiimself 
of his situation, from the enlarged state of his kingdom, which ex¬ 
tended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, and to the borders of 
Egypt (i King.s, chap. iv. ver. 24); and which o])cu-d to him two 
of the great avenues to the cast, by way of the Red St-a, and the 
Persian Gulf. M. Volney’s idea, respecting the object <jhat Solo¬ 
mon had in view, when he took pofsefsion of Palmyra, is, t^n my 
opinion, no lefs probable than ingenious; namely, to use as an 
emporium of the East-India trade, by way of the Persian Gulf, and 
the course of the Euphrates. This was about 1000 years before our 
a-ra. But Solomon’s trade, notwithstanding, was merely tempo¬ 
rary ; and reminds us of some feeble efl’orts, made in our own days, 
by an inland prince, who was constrained to borrow the mariners 
of the modern Tyre, as Solomon did those of the ancient. It was, 
no doubt, unsuitable to the genius of a commercial state, to aid a 
rival power : but either the same genius in individuals might lead 
them to embark in lucrative schemes, that were detrimental to 
their country; or it might be a temporizing policy on the part of 
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the state. Whether the Indian trade was carried on at the same 
•time, by tlie 'I'yrians and Egyptians, as well as by the Judeans, 
cannot now be asccM tained; but I think it probable that it might; 
«uk 1 th.at, both by the route of the Persian Gulf, and the Re 4 Sea; 
as we have seen it in our days. But whatever might be the mer¬ 
cantile state of Tyre in the days of Solomon, we find it about a 
century after, establishing a colony at Carthage; and about three 
Centuries after that, its greatnels was proverbial: I mean, about 
the date of Ezekiel's prophecy concefnihg it. 

When Tyre fell into the hands of Alexander (before Christ 332, 
and about eO'o after the time of Ezekiel), that city was in full 
pofsefsion of the Indian commerce. The route of l!)eir trade from 
India, Avas up the Red Sea to Kziongaber \ and tlience acrofs the 
deserts of Rbimeorura, a town oti tlie Mediterranean, and on tlic 
common frontiers of Pale.stine and Egypt: both of which countries 
were the hands of the* Persians. From Rhinocorura, the 

goods were carried by sea to Tyre, and circulated from thence. 
The de.struction of Tyre l)y Alexander, and the coji.se(|uent foun¬ 
dation of Alevandria, turned the trade into a new channel; or ra¬ 
ther, perly-ps, returned it into its ancient one, Egypt. The Pto¬ 
lemies, ii;.';o who.se liands Egypt fell, on the division of Alexander’s 
cniDire, bestowed e. fo.stering care on the new emporium, whicli 
akso became th.e ce.pital of the kingdom. Ptolemy Philadeljjhu.s 
constructed a canal from Arsinoi' (near the present Suez) to the 
Pelusiac braitch of the Nile: and afterwards, polsibly because of 
the tedious and dangerous navigation of the upper jrart of the Red 
bea, -founded the city of Berenice on the western side of that sea, 
and nearly under the tropic (that is, 4;50 miles below Suez), from 
whence the merchandise was transported acrofs the desert of The- 
bais, to Copt us on the Nile; and thence, down the stream of that 
river, and its canals, to Alexandria; which thus became the centre 
of trade betAA een the eastern and western world; and, of course, 
one of the most opulent cities in either. It. would appear, tiiat 
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under the Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even sailed up tlie 
Ganges to i’alibothra. 

Alexandria held its rank as an emporium, even after Egypt be¬ 
came a Roman province: and preserved it in a considerable degree, 
during the various revolutions that happened in the east;* until the 
re-dixtovery of the ])afsage round the south point of Africa, about 
<300 years ago, turned the bulk of tlie Indian trade into an entire 
new channel; and from which it is not likuly ever to be diverted. 

Berenice continued to be the port of outlit for the Roman East- 
India trade in the time of Pliny (A. D. 753), \\ho details, in his 
sixth book, the account of the navigation to India; with many 
curious particulars relating to it: and amojig oilier matters, we 
may gather, that it was a comjilaint even in his time, that the 
trade to India drained Europe of its riches. Pliny says, that it 
cost fifty millions of sc.sterces every year; and yet the t|x|^is not 
described as being extended to every jiart of India. ArbiUhiiot 
reckons a xesiertius one-fourth part of a dcnuriiis of be t grains of 
silver: at this rate, the above number of sesterces, will produce 
above 4,40,0001. according to the medium value of silver in the 
present age. The prime co.st of the cargoes brought into. England, 
from India and China, in one year, has been above three millions 
sterling, freight included. 

From Berenice it was reckoned 30 days navigation, down the 
Red Sea, to Oa'//.v (Gella), just within the strait of Bab-el-mandel. 
Another ]>ort was Muza (Moclia), but Ocelis was reckoned the 
best, and most commodious for dejiarture. From thence to Mu- 
ziris, the first port of merchandise in India, was 40 days sail: 
so that, as they left Berenice about midsummer, they might arrive 
in India in the latter end of August, when the violence of the S W 
monsoon was abated, and the coasting navigation safe and easy. 


» The Venctiaiv trade to the east, was by the channel of the Red Saa, and Alexandria. 
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Pliny docs not forget to mention that tliey departed with the zirst 
‘wind; and these 40 days sailing, would be about 15 days run, for 
,an European ship, in the modern style of navigating: being abojut 
'1750 marine (the same as geographical) miles, on a straight cciirsc. 

We arc told tliat these voyages were first made by coasting the 
Afabian shore, to the promontory Syagrus (Cape Rasalgate), and 
thence along the coast of Persia to the mouth of the Indus, &c. 

the next age, a shorter and safer course was discovered; for 
from Cape* Hasalgate, tlie s]iij)s made a direct course to Zi^crus, a 
port in India; situated, as would appear by circumstances, on the 
nortliern part of the Malabar coast. After tliis, a direct course 
was made from the outlet of the Red Sea to Mubin's, as above re¬ 


lated. It is jn'obable, after all, that they coasted a great ])art (d' 
the Arabian coast, in order to reduce the length of that part of 
their course th.at lav out of the siMif of land; unlefs the habit of 
dependii.,^'t)M the compals, has, in my idea, increased the difficulty 
of shaping a course without one. 

Muziris is said by Plin}^ to have been an incommodious place of 
merchandise, hecau.se the .sluillownefs of the port, or river’s mouth, 
'madcH't nc^efsary to discharge or take in tlie cargo in .small boats, 
at a distance from the emjKU’ium: and beside.s, there tvas danger 
frojjtjlhe pirates at NilriiT. Another port, more commodious and 
better .stored with njerchandise, was named Barace (or Becarc), in 
the country of the Nicouidiuns ; and as the pejjpcr of Cottomiru was 
brought to lliis place in small boat.s, it may be concluded that 
Barace was within, cr near to, tlie country of Ca.xah.x; which 
,.pf?idiices the best pepper in tlu>se parts, at the pre.sent day. After 
much study and investigation, I cannot apply to any particular 
spot, these ports of Muziris and Barace: for the Malabar coast 
abounds with ports of the above description : and it must be con¬ 
sidered, too, that a shallow port for one of the Roman traders, 
which in all jwobability were smaller than ours, would be reckoned, 
in^thc present times, no port at, all. The circumstances of the 
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pirate coast, and pepper country, however, confine us within cer¬ 
tain limits: for, in the course to. Muziris, the traders palsed near 
tile pirates' stations; and as these, by the lights which I have re- 
ceiv(^:d from Pliny and Ptolemy, were nearly the same as the pre¬ 
sent (that is, between Bombay and Goa), I conceive the trading 
ports meant by Pliny, were situated between Goa and I'eHiclierry. 
Tile Periplus of the India sea, and the geography of Ptolemy, 
throw some faint light on the subject. 

Ptolemy s ideas are theiie: Tyndis (going southward) succeeds 
Niiriii; tlien Muziris \ liecarc (wliich is one of the readings of 
Baraci')\ Mekynda, or Nclcynda; Cottiara\ and then Comaria, 
or Cape Comorin ; wliose proper name is Komrin, or Komry. 
And tlic Periplus enumerates in the same order, Tyndis, Mu¬ 
ziris, and Bar ace: allowing 500 stadia between each, respec¬ 
tively. No three places appear more convenient to this re¬ 
lative disposition, and to tlie circumstances of the, piffle coast 
and pepper country, than Goa, Meerzaw (vulgarly, Merjee), 
and Barcelore, or Bafsinorc. The first, namely, Goa, is just clear 
of the pirate coast: liaving Newtya, pofsibly the Ndrias of Pliny 
and Ptolemy (near which the pirates cruised on the Poman ves¬ 
sels in their way to Muziris) on the north of it. The second 
place, Meerzaw, or Merjee, has even some affinity in sound with 
Muziris; and is situated on a river, and at some distance from the 
sea. And Barcelore, or Bafsinore, which may pofsibly be Baracc, 
is one of the principal pepper factories at present: and therefore 
answers so far toBarace. Nclcynda, I take to be Nelisuram: and 
do not, with M. D’Anville, suppose Barace to be the port of NJ- 
cynda, but a distinct place. It is said by Pliny, to he situated 
within the kingdom of Pandion ; which is pretty well understood 
to be Madura: or to be comprised, at least, within the southern 
part of the peninsula: and therefore, the farther south we go for 
Nclcynda, the Icfs we are likely to err. But even all tliis is con¬ 
jecture, as far as relates to particular positions: nor is it of much 
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consequence; for we are clear that the ports of merchandise must 
be situated in or near to tlie country of Canara, tlie Cottonara, or 
ptepper country of Pliny: that is, between Goa and Tellicherry; 
as before observed. 

The ships returned from the coast of India about tlie month of 
December, with the north-east monsoon: and when entered into 
the Red Sea, they liad a south, or south-west wind; so says Pliny. 
’:{fhe voyage was made much within the compafs of a year: and 
the proiits‘are stated to be immense: but the particulars of the 
cargoes are not recorded. 

There arc no notices in Pliny (as far as I know) concerning any 
voyages of the Romans to the gulf of Bengal, or to the peninsula 
of Malay (the golden Chersonese), although it is clear from Strabo, 
who wrote before Pliny, that the Ganges had then been sailed 
up, as high as Palibothra. Ptolemy’? geography, said to be com¬ 
posed Qo years after Pliny, contains evident prools that both 
of tlie Indian peninsulas had been explored: such is the mention 
of the pearl fi.shery between Ceylon and the continent; the dia¬ 
monds ioi!.;d on the banks of the Sumbulpour river; and the point 
•froHii^vheivc .ships that traded to the Malay coast, took their de¬ 
parture (supposed to be Point Gordeware): besides many names 
that can hardly lie misunder.stood in the application of them; as 
Arciih, the capital^of the Sora- (or Sora-mandahim, from whence 
corruptly Choroiturndt-l); MesoUa, tiie district which contains Ma- 
sulijiatam; the river Cauvery, under the name of Chaborix, &c. 
The peninsula beyond tlie Ganges is also de.scribed in Ptolemy, 
a«^ar as Cochin China, or perhajjs to the borders of China, or 
Sina. [(See M. D'Anville’s Antuiuite Geographique de I’lnde.d 
We may here observe akso, by the way, that the islands .scattered 
over the gulf of Bengal, in Ptolemy, and probably meant for the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, arc mo.st of them said to be inha¬ 
bited by Antbropopihigi: and this idea has also been adopted by the 
modern navigators. Other islanjls, which may be meant either 
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for certain parts of Sumatra, or for some of the islands that lie ex¬ 
tended along- the western side of it, arc also branded with the same 
character: and we find by Mr. Marsden, that it is generally be¬ 
lieved that man-eaters exist in Sumatra, even at this day. I ri'fer 
the Boihc Forlume island, to the Great Andamait; and the lo Ma- 
niolti', to the northern Nicobars; being just tlie number of tlH.'Wi: 
the .<5 Barafs(C, and 3 Sinda' i.slands, together with the 3 SohLi-diba- ; 
are the islands I allude to, as being cither parts of Sumatra, o.- 
islands noiu'it. 


Sketches of the JTislory of IIindoo.stak, since the Commencement 
of the Maiiomkdan Conquests. 

There is no known history of nindoostan (that rests on tlie 
foundation of Hindoo materials or records) extant, before the 
period of the Mahojnedan coiU|uests: for either the Hindoos kept 
iio rc'gular lii.stories; or tliey were all destroyed, or secluded from 
cotnmon eyes by the Pundits. We may judge of their traditions, 
by that existing concerning Alexander's expedition: which is, 
that lie fought a great battle with the Emperor of Hindoo.stan, near 
Delhi: and though victorious, retired to Persia, acrofs the northern 
mountains: so that the remarkable circumstance of his .sailing 
down the Indus, in which he employed many months, is sunk^al- 
together. And yet, perhajis, few events of ancient times, rest on 
better foundations than tliis part of the history of Alexander (see 
Section III. of the Memoir), as appears by its being so highly cele¬ 
brated, not only by his cotemporaries, but by several of the most 
celebrated authors for some centuries following. As for the no¬ 
tices above referred to, in Herodotus, Pliny, and Arrian, &c. 
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thev arc rather transient views of il*c th.cn state of llincloostan, 
V/itli a general account of manners and customs, than a history. 
Njut but that these accounts are inlinitely more pleasing and satis¬ 
factory, than a history would have been, if it contained nothing 
more than that of the Mahomedan conquests; that is, an account 
of ^battles and mafsacrcs; an account of tlie subversion of (appa¬ 
rently) one of the mildest and most regular governments in the 
A,'orld, by the vilest and most unworthy of all conquerors; for 
such the Mahoinedans undoubtedly were, considered either in re¬ 
spect to their intolerant principles; contem^ t of learning, and 
science; habitual sloth; or llieir imperious treatment of women: 
to whose lot, in civili/ed societies, it chiefly falls to form the 
minds of the rising generation of both sexes; as far as early lefsons 
of virtue and morality may be suj)posed to influence t'lem. 

The travels of Cosinas in the b’lh epiitury, and of the two Ma- 
homcdaii travellers in the t)tii,- afford few materials for history: 
and but little can be gleaned from Marco Paulo, w ho crolscd the 
peninsula, and went up the western side of it, to Guzerat, in the 
i‘}th century.^ Indeed, it is exceeding dillicult to refer any inci- 
jdfWi^jO-'lated in t'lis last author, to any particular country; as tlie 
geograj)hy of liis travels is an enigma, for the most part.' 

It is chiefly to Persian pens that W'e are indebted for that portion 
of Lii^an history, whicli we polsefs. The celebrated Maliomed 
Ferishta, early in the lylh century, compiled a iiistory of llindoo- 
stan, from various materials; most of which, in the idea of t’oJ, 
Dow (wlu) gave a translation of this history to tlie world, about 
eo^earsagoj were collected from Persian authors. I'i'ie .Maha- 
barut, an historical j)ocm of high antiquiiy, and which I under- 
.stand, Mr. Wilkins is now translating 'Vom the original Sanscrit- 
(as hejias already done an episode of it, under tiie title of Bliag' at 
Geeta) is supposed to contain a hirge portion of interesting histori¬ 
cal mittter; but if the father of Grecian poetry made so total a 
change in the story of Helen, in order to give a full scope to liis 
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imagination; what security have \vc that another poet may not 
mislead us in matters of fact; that is, in all that is valuable in history, 
considered as such? Mr. Dow was far from supposing that the Hin¬ 
doos were destitute of genuine histories of their own country: he 
was not indeed acquainted with llic Sanscrit language, in wliich 
they must he written, if at all; but founded his belief on the infor¬ 
mation of people on the spot. If the specimens of early Hindoo 
history given in the Ayin Acbaree, arc akin to those which Mr. 
Dow liad in contcmplationT I confefs I can place no dependance on 
them. Th(' most valuable jtart of h'erislita s liistory, he allows to 
bo tlial, ])o.sterior to the first Maliomedan conquests, about the 
year looo: and l he following abstract of it is offered to tlic reader's 
notice, in order to fix in his mind an idea of the succefsive 
cliangcs in tlie state of the empire of Hindooslan; whicli from a 
pure Hindoo government, became a Mahomedan one; and conti¬ 
nued to be so, under various dyn?l.stics of monarchs. .^^m Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tartary; until tltebeginning of tlie ])resent cen¬ 
tury ; these princes, moreover, adding to the original country of 
Hindoostan, all the other j^rovinces situated within the Ganges. 
This unwieldy state then dropping to pieces, anarchy succcedoJ , 
which, in most parts of it, is .scarcely composed at present: and 
which had iicarly given ri.se to a new Hindoo empire, under the 
Mahrattas: but the intervention of foreign powers prevented it. 
Lastly, one of tho.se foreign powers seizing on the fairest j^roviiices, 
and taking the lead in the empire, although removed from it, the 
distance of an actual route of fifteen thousand miles!* 

I'h'cn after the commencement of the Mahomedan conquests; .we 
find little more, in Ferislita, save the histories of the empire of 
Ghizni (or Ga/.na) and Delhi; until the subjection of all Hindoo¬ 
slan, by the Patan emperors in the beginning of the 13th century : 
for Hindooslan continued to be divided into a number of separate 

• No part of tlic Roman empire was distant from its capital, b(y the most circuitous route, 
more than 2800 miles. 
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kingdoms, each of which required a particular history: and of 
"which we know only such parts of it, as were interwoven with the 
iWory of the conquering country. Many of thc.se old Hindcu) 
kingdoms, bore the same names as the present soubahs (or •vice¬ 
royalties) do; and had, probably, nearly the same limits. The 
history of the Deccan, is yet more obscure llian that of Hindoo- 
.stan; being brought into view later, as the Mahoir.edan conque.sts 
CAtended tltither: and which began to ciicroaclt on it about the 
year 1300,’although the entire con(|dest of it, was not made until 
late in the i7Lh century. 

It may be observed, that the first Maliomedan conqueror who 
made any establishments in Hindoostan, that is, Mahmood, found 
little lels difficulty in subduing the country, than the latter conque¬ 
rors did, when so many kingdoms were united under the Patan em¬ 
perors: for those kingdoms, now become provinces, were too exten¬ 
sive, and c^flxposed of materials, too discordant to unite properly: not 
to mention, that they were never long enough united, to produce 
the happy effects resulting from a long period of intercourse under 
one common liead; which afsimilates the whole into one mafs, like 
rfrt?^>ench or British provinces. And this mu.st ever be. the case, 
in very extensive empires, where a delegation of great powers, and 
distaj^t situation, prepare the provinces for independency, when¬ 
ever the supreme gyvcriiment happens,to be placed in weak hands. 
Hence, Hindoostan, even under the Moguls, may be considered 
only as a collection of tributary kingdoms; each accustomed to 
look no farther than to its own particular viceroy; and, of course, 
ever hi a state to rebel, when the imbecility of the emperor, and 
the ambition of the viceroy, formed a favourable conjuncture. To 
this must be attributed the little re.sistance that was made to tlie 
arms*of Tamerlane, Baber, Humaioon, and Nadir Shah; al¬ 
though so many provinces were at those times united under one 
prince. 
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The first Mahomedan conquests that led to permanent establish¬ 
ments in Hindoostan, were those of the beforementioned Mahrnood, 
Emperor ofGhizni : for I make a distinction between these, 
the first irruptions of the Mahomedans; which left such slight 
traces behind them, as to be scarcely apparent. Among others, 
was that of the Caliph Valid in the first century of Mahomedanism. 
The empire of Ghizni was founded by Abistagi, governor of 
Korasan (A. D. .9^)0), who revolted from the King of Bucharia: 
w hose ancestor, in his turji, had arisen to power, on the ruins of the 
Calipluit empire, about 87 years before. Ghizni consisted chiefly 
of the tract which composed the kingdom of Bactria, after the 
division of Alexander s empire; that is, the countries lying between 
Parlhia and the Indus; and south of the Oxus.* Ghizni (or 
Gazna) a city placed among the western .sources of the Indus, 
and not far from the Indian Caucasus, was the reputed capital; 
though Balk or Balich claimed this honour, likewksoi,'’o. 

Mahmood (commonly styled Sultan) was the third in succefsion 
from Abistagi: and was himself the son of Subuctagi, who appears 
to have meditated the conquest of the western part of India; and, 
like Philip, left his projects, as well as his kingdom, to hi»-'Jon'. 
Subuctagi had carried his arms acrofs the Indus, and ravaged the 
Panjab; but made no establishments; for we find, that at tlu* time 
of his son Mahmood's invasion, a prince of the Bramin race, or 
religion, named Jeipal, pofsefsed the whole country, along the ea.st 
side of tile Indus, to Cashmere; and that he had the kings of 
Delhi, Agimere, Canoge, and Callinger, for allies: so that it may 
be concluded, from the circumstance of the frontier provinces 
being under a Hindoo government; and from the state of the Hin¬ 
doo religion, throughout the scene of Mahmood's conquests; that 
the Mahomedans, whatever ravages they might have commit¬ 
ted, previous to this time, had not, as we have before observed, 

• The reader is requested to consult the map at page aoo, for the countries lying between 
the Indus and the Caspian Sea. 
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formed any establishment in Hindoostaii: but that tlie whole coun¬ 
ts was perfectly Hindoo, at the time of Mahmood’s conquest. 
lV,must be observed, that I do not clafs the country of Cabul, or 
any of the provinces on the west of the Indus, as belongiitg to 
Hindoostan proper. 

before Mahniood began his first expedition inti> India, which 
was only three years after his accelsion, he extended his einpirt' 
northward, by reducing Bucharia; from whose king, his ancestor 
had revolted, as has been observed atx)vc. 

In A. D. 1000, he entered Hindoostan: but in the course oi 
eight years, he made no further progress than Moultan. The peo¬ 
ple of Moultan, who were the Malli, and Cathcri (that is, the 
Kuttry or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, must have preserved their 
ancient spirit, to be able to oppose, for so long a time, .such formi¬ 
dable armies, headed by so furious an enthusiast. In ioo8, we 
find all tho^Jhidoo princes, frdm the west of the Ganges to the 
river Nerbuddah, united against him, for the common defence of 
their religion; the extirpation of which, was to Mahmood, an ob¬ 
ject equal to that of the acquisition of territory, or subjects. It 
fiTayBe doubted whether the acijuisition of subjects, the rational 
end of conquest, ever enters into the minds of barbarous con- 
qufaii^s; such as this Mahmood, Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah. 
One would rather ^suppose the contrary; or, at least, that they 
were totally indifferent about it, by their mafsacres and extermi¬ 
nations. The confederate Hindoos were defeated: and Mahmood’s 
first efsay towards diet ting the downfall of their religion, was tlie 
destruction of the famous temple of Nagorkotc, in the mountains 
bordering on the Panjab cbunlry. His next expedition, being the 
sixth, was in 1011; when Tannasar, a more Celebrated place of 
Hindoo worship, on the west of Delhi, experienced a like fate with 
Nagorkotc; and the city of Delhi itself, was taken at the same 
time. In 1018, h^ took Canoge, and also destroyed the temples 
of Matra, or Matura (the Metbora of Plinyr), a city of high anti- 
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quity, and no lei’s an object of religious veneration, near Agra. 
After this, turning his arms against the Rajpoots of Agimerc, Ir- 
found cither them, or their country, which is full of mount2.i.r«s 
and fastnelses, too strong for him. 

Ilis twelfth expedition, in 1024, W'as fatal to the celebrated 
temple of Sumnaut, in the peninsula of Guzerat, adjoining to the 
town of Puttan, on the sea coast; and not far from the island of 
Dili, now in the hands of the Portuguese. His route w'as by 
Moultan and Agimerc, tiieej^tadel of w hich last, he W'a& compelled 
to leave in the hands of the enemy: and in crofsing the desert, be¬ 
tween it and Moultan, he hazarded the lofs of his army, for want 
of water. The destruction of Hindoo temples, with their priests 
and votaries, appears to have afforded this monster the highest de¬ 
light. Nothing ollends our feelings more, than the progrefs of 
destruction urged by religious xiuil: as it allows men to suppose 
themselves agents of the Divinity ;'thereby removing .those checks 
which interfere with the perjietration of ordinary villainy; and 
llius makes conscience a jJarty, w here she was meant to be a judge. 
Such also was Tamerlane: but to the alleviation of the misfortunes 
of the Hindoos, the enthusiasm of Mahomedanism had lo§t,..5t^ 
edge, before the invasion of Nadir Shah. Had this predominated 
in his savage nature, the whole scene of his compiests mus-j have 
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remained a solitary desert. 

The city of Nehrwalla, the ancient capital of Guzerat, together 
with that w hole peninsula, fell into the hands of Mahniood; who 
died four years afterwards (1028) pofsefsed of the ea.stern, and by 
much the largc.st part of i’ersia; as well as, nominally, of all the 
Indian provinces from the western part of the Ganges, to the pe¬ 
ninsula of Guzerat; and from the Indus, to the mountains of Agi¬ 
merc; but the l*anjab was the only part of it, that was subjected 
to regular government, under the Mahomedans; as being in the 
vicinity of the Ghiznian empire. As for the Rajpoots of Agimere, 
they still preserved their independence, among their rugged moun- 



tains, and close rallies; and not only then, but in a great measure, 
Itown to the present time; being in respect of Hindoostan, what 
country of Switzerland, is to Europe; but much more exten¬ 
sive, and populous. From Mahmood to Aurungzebc, the Indian 
conquerors were contented with the nominal subjection of those 
hardy tribes: among whom, military enthusiasm, grafted on reli¬ 
gious principles, is added to strength and agility of body ; and this 
race is difseminated over a tract ecjual to half the extent of France. 
It goes under the general name of Kttjpootana: and is the original 
country of the founder of the Mahratta state; whose rulers, about 
30 years ago, aspired at universal empire in Hindoostan. 

'rhe Ghiznian empire, subject to the same causes of decay, with 
otlicr unwieldy states of rapid growth, wiis in 1158, forcibly di¬ 
vided ; the western and largest part, and which still retained the 
ancient name of the empire, being seized on by the family of the 
Gaurides (nfuKlenominated from Gaur, or Ghor, a ]>rovince and city, 
lying beyond the Indian Caucasus) while the provinces contiguous 
to both sliores of the Indus, remained to Chusero, or Cusroe, 
who fixed his residence at Lahore.* And even his posterity were. 
In’i*.8/j,, driven out of their kingdom, by the Gaurides. The 
Mahoniedans, thus become nearer neighbours to the Hindoo.s, by 
fixky[/their residence at Lahore, extended, as might be expected, 
their empire ea.stwjird ; Mahomed Goti, in 1 ic;^, perpetrating, in 
the city of Benares, the same scenes as Mahmood had before dt)ne 
at Nagorkotc and Sumnaut. Benares was regarded as the principal 
university of Braminical learning; and we may conclude tliat about 
this period, the Sanscrit language, which was before the current lan¬ 
guage of Hindoostan, began to decline in its purity, by the admix¬ 
ture of words from that of the conquerors; until the language of 
Hindbostan became what it now is: the original Sanscrit, pre¬ 
served in their ancient writings, becoming a dead language. Such 

• For the dates of the reigns of the emperors of Hindoostan, the reader is referred to a 
Chronological 'table, at the end of the Introduction. 
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mutations have taken place in every country, where the conquerors 
liave been numerous enough to effect it : the Saxon language watr 
at the same peridi suffering from the Norman conquest, what 'hte 
Sanscrit did from the Ghiznian. Mahomed Gori also carried his 
arms to the south of the river Jumnah, and took the fortrefs of 
Gwalior; which then gave name to a kingdom, that has since 
composed nearly the soubah of Agra: he also reduced the eastern 
part of Agimere. 

Tlie death of this emperoh, in 1205, occasioned a new division 
of the Ghiznian empire, the Persian part remaining to Eldoze, and 
the Indian part to Cuttub, who founded the Paian or Afghan 
dynasty in liindoostan. The Afghans originally inhabited the 
mountainous tract lying between India and Persia, or the ancient 
Paropamisus. Before the elevation of Cuttub to the throne, lie 
had carried his arms, under' Mahomed Gori, into Agimere and 
Guzerat. Lahore was his capital, qriginally; but the^iecefsity of 
fixing the imperial residence, nearer to the centre of the new 
conquests, occasioned him to remove to Delhi. It may be observed 
of the capitals of states, in general, that such as are neither empo¬ 
riums of trade, nor meant as citadels in the last resort, are 
were) attracted towards the quarter, from whence hostilitv is ci¬ 
ther intended, or expected. 

The Emperor Altuinsh, who succeeded to the Patan throne, in 
1210, completed tlie conquc.st of the greatest part of Hindoostan 
proper. I le appears to have been the first Mahomedan that made a 
conquest of Bengal; the government of which was from this time 
bestowed on one of the reigning emperor's sons. It was during 
this reign (1221) that Gengiz Cawn, among his extensive conquests 
(perhaps the most so, of any conqueror in history) accomplished that 
of the empire of Ghizni; putting an end to the dynasty of Chavasm, 
which then occupied that throne: and driving before him, the un¬ 
fortunate Gelali, son of the reigning emperor; who swam the Indus 
to avoid his fury. Gengiz, how^^ver, left Hindoostan undisturbed. 
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About A. D. 1243, the Moguls, or Munguls, succcfsors of 
^ngiz, who pofsefsed, or rather over-run the countries on the 
livAhAvest of Hindoostan, made several irruptions into it: and 
Turmeshirin Khan is reported, by Shcrefeddin (the historian of 
Timur), to have carried his arms into the Dooab; but without 
mtiking any establishment. Ferishta takes no notice of the pro- 
grefs of this desultory conqueror, but only describes the inroads of 
the Moguls into the Panjab; which now frequently happened: 
although it’ was not till more than if,o years afterwards, that, un¬ 
der Timur, or Tamerlane, they penetrated to the centre of India. 
Ferishta describes also an irruption of Moguls into Bengal, by way 
of Chilta and Thibet, in 1244. 

I have before observed, that the provinces of Hindoostan were 
held rather as tributary kingdoms, than as provinces of the same 
emj)ire; and that they seldom failed* to revolt when a favourable 
opportunitjf.offered. In 126*5^ Maiwa regained its entire indepen¬ 
dence of the crown of Delhi; having gradually .shaken off tlie 
yoke, laid on it by Cuttub in 120,5: and the Rajpoots were on 
e\ery occasion, notwithstanding their comparative vicinity to the 
iitpj’al, alserting their independency, likewise. Of thg state of 
the internal government of Hindoostan, a judgment may be 
foruV'sS, by the punishment inflicted on the Mewatti, or the Ban¬ 
ditti tribe, which iyhabit the hilly tragt, within 2,5 miles of Delhi. 
In i 26‘.5> 100,000 of these wretches were put to the sword : and 
a line of forts was constructed along the foot of their hills. Re¬ 
bellions, mafsacres, and barbarous conquests, make up the history 
of this fair country (which, to an ordinary observer, seems destined 
to be the paradise of the world) the immediate effect of the mad 
ambition of conquering more than can be governed by one man: 
for the whole empire being portioned out to rapacious governors, 
who domineering over the governed, until their spirits were suffi¬ 
ciently debased, were at last able to persuade them, that their com¬ 
mon intere%t lay in taking up arra^, to render these governors inde- 
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pendent: and indeed, had it brought them nearer to the point of 
having a regular, permanent government, this might be true; bu^, 
in fact, it only subjected them to a new conqueror; or to'the 
punishment of rebellion from the former one. It would appear 
as if the warm climates, and more especially the open countries, 
situated within them, were destined to be the seats of despotism: 
for that the climate creating few wants, and the soil being pro¬ 
ductive without any great exertion; the inhabitants of it do not 
pofsefs those energies that, ki a cooler climate, prompt mankind 
to investigate their natural rights, and to afsert them. This, how¬ 
ever, is a point that I shall not venture to decide on; although I 
believe it is a fact not to be disputed, that throughout the known 
parts of the world, despoli.sm prevails most in the warm climates. 
The Patau, Mogul, and Tartarian conquerors in Hindoostan and 
China, however hardy at first, have, in a course of ages, sunk into 
the same state of elleminacy with tlVir subjects: and, /Jv their turn, 
have, with them, received a new master. Let those who are in the 
habit of complaining of the severity of a northern climate, reflect, 
that whatever physical evils it may produce, it matures the great 
qualities of the mind; and rejidcrs its inhabitants pre-emititm 
among their species; while a flowery poet, or a more flowery his¬ 
torian, is the most eminent production of the tropical regidt'*^ 
While the kings of Dell,ii were prosecuting their conquests in 
the east and south of Hindoostan, the provinces on the west of the 
Indus, were, of course, neglected; although not avowedly relin¬ 
quished. It might have been expected, that so excellent a barrier 
as the upper part of the Indus, and the deserts beyond Agimere, 
would have induced an emperor of Hindoostan to give up, of 
choice, all the provinces that lay on the west of this line; and 
the neglect of so prudent a conduct, occasioned the peace of the 
empire to be often disturbed; and ended in their being forcibly 
taken away at last by the Moguls: who, not contented with their 
new acquisitions on the west of» the Indus, crofsed th^t river, and 
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'ij^vaded the Panjab: and so formidable did they appear to Ferosc II. 

some tribes of them were permitted to vsettle in that country 
(A.'D. 1292). The reader will not forget the similar conduct of 
the Roman emperor Valens, with respect to the Goths, who were 
permitted to crofs the Danube, and settle in Thrace; and the 
sifnilitude is the more striking, in that the Hindoostan empire was 
afterwards conquered by the afsistance of the descendants of those 
Moguls. This Ferose II. although of the tribe of Chilligi or Killigi 
(from Killige, near the mountains cf Gaur), is, nevcrthelefs, in¬ 
cluded in the Patan dynasty: the name Patan, or Pitan, being ap¬ 
plied rather in a loose manner, to all the tribes bordering on the 
common frontiers of India, Persia, and the province of Balk ; that 
is to say, the ancipnt j^rovince of Paropamisus. 

in i 2C)3 this emperor gave into the scheme of attacking the 
Deccan ; which, at this })eriod, must be understood to mean the 
country lyKIg generally to the.south of the Nerbuddah and Maha- 
nada (or Cattack) rivers: a tract nearly C(]ual in extent to what 
he already pofsefsed in Hindoostan; and \Yhich extended from the 
shores of the Indus, to the mouth ttf the Ganges; and from the 
liotthern mountains, to Cattack, Sirong, and Agimcre: tjic great¬ 
est part of Malwa, with Guzerat, and Sindi, being then indc- 
pcnd/'iit. The riches of the King of Deogire (now Dowlatabad), 
one of the principiditics or states of the Deccan, gave birth to this 
project; and the projector was Alla, governor of Gurrah, which 
nearly bordered on the devoted country. The covetousncis of the 
emperor made him embrace a proposal, which eventually involved 
in it his own ruin, for Alla afterwards dej^osed him by means of 
that very plunder. 

Alla’s first expedition was attended with the capture of Deogire 
(or Deogur), and with it an incredible quantity of treasure and 
jev\els; with which, having increased his army, he deposed and 
murdered the emptyor. We cannot help acknowledging the jus¬ 
tice of this punishment, when we^ recollect the unworthy motives 
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on which the expedition to the Deccan was undertaken; and that* 
moreover, the emperor had been bribed by Alla, with part of tlfd 
plunder taken in a former predatory expedition to Bilsah. 

When Alla (who was the first of the name) had pofsefsion of the 
throne, in 125)5, he began his plan of conquest, by tlie reduction 
ofGuzerat; which, while it continued independent, was, by Tls 
local situation, a strong obstacle to his designs on the Deccan. 
Next, he reduced Kantampour, and Cheitore, two of the strongest 
holds of the Kajpoots, in Agkncre. This was the first time that 
Cheitore had fallen to the Mahomedans. In 15303, he also reduced 
Warangolc, the capital of Tellingana, another ])rincipality of the 
Deccan, comprehending nearly the present country of Golconda. 
This, as well as Cheitore, was a city and forlrcfs of vast extent 
and jiopulation. But in the midst of these conquests, and pro¬ 
bably the effect of them, th(i watchful and restlefs Moguls, from 
the opposite (juarter, jicnetratcd evQii to Delhi; and plPtiiidered the 
suburbs of it. 

In the following year, the remainder of Mahva was conquered; 
and in i3o(>, the conquest of the Deccan was resumed, under 
Calbor, tlie general of Alla; who proceeded to the Deogur coirn=~ 
try, by the route of Baglana, which he reduced in his way; and 
which Ferishta* calls the country of Makhat. Cafoor noi^4?!ily 
carried his arms into Deogur (Dowlatabad), and from thence into 
Tellingana, but into the Carnatic likewise, in 1310. By the Car¬ 
natic, is here meant the peninsula in general, lying on the south 
of the Kistnah river. It is not known how far he penetrated south- 
ward, but he was directed by Alla to reduce Maber, which we 
understand to comprehend the southern part of the peninsula. His 
expedition appears to be rather predatory, than otherwise; agree¬ 
able to the genius of his master. Alia. The quantity of treasure 


• li is to be regretted that Col. Dow did not give a literal translation of Ferishta, as a 
text, and add l\is own jnatter, or explanations, in the form ol notes. Wc should then have 
been able to distinguish the one from the otln^r. ^ 
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xmafsed, exceeds all belief. It was said tliat silver was found too 
Cumbersome for the soldiery; gold being in sucli plenty. The 
histonan observes on this occasion, as well as on the taking of 
Deogur, that the princes of tlic Deccan had been for a great ftum- 
ber of ages, amalsing this treasure: so that their country had pro¬ 
bably continued undisturbed all that time. 

In 1313 Cafoor ravaged the nortlicrn part of the Deccan again, 
and laid Tellingana and the Carnatic under a tribute: but the en¬ 
tire conquc.st of those countries was -iiot effected until about three 
centuries afterwards, under the latter princes of the house of 
Timur. Alla died in 1316*. At this period all Hindoostan pro¬ 
per was comprehended in the Patan empire (so called from the 
dynasty in pofsefsion of the throne): and the interior policy is said 
to be so well regulated, that strangers might travel throughout 
the empire, in perfect security. 

Rebellioillk breaking out in, Tellingana in 1333, and 1336, it 
was again subjected: and the whole Carnatic ravaged from sea to 
sea. But under a succeeding emperor, Mahomed III. the princes 
of the Deccan afsumed courage, and headed by Belaldeo, King of 
the Carnatic, they drove the Mahomedans entirely out. of those 
countries; nothing remaining to them, save the fortrefs of Dow- 
Jatabri (or Deogur). About the same time (1344) the city of 
Bijinagur, corruptl^y called Bisnagar, .was founded by the same 
Belaldeo. Mahojned, who appears to have been a weak prijice, 
lost much territory also, by rebellions in Bengal, Guzerat, and 
the Panjab: mean while, lie was occupied in attempting tlie con- 
que.st of China, but was repulsed on the frontier. It is probable, 
from circumstances, that he went by way of Afsam. This em¬ 
peror also planned the absurd scheme of transferring the seat of 
govemn’ient from Delhi to Dowlatabad: and attempted it twice, 
but without succefs. 

Ferose III. who.succeeded in 1351, appeared more desirous of 
improving the remains of the empire, after the defection of Bengal 
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and the Deccan, &c. than of extending it, by arms. Canals, an^ 
public works, for the improvement of agriculture, and of the in¬ 
land navigation, were his favourite objects, during a reign of‘37 
year.*(. (See tlu; Memoir, Section III.) The Moguls made another 
irruption in and the time now approached, when a more 

serious one was to take place under Timur, or Tamerlane. Afthr 
the death of Ferose, in 13S8, rebellion and civil war, during a 
course of several years, prejjared the empire for foreign subjection: 
and a minority, in the person of Mahmood III. wlio succeeded in 
13(^3, brought matters to a crisis. During the confusions atten¬ 
dant on the state of a minority, in an empire wliich could with 
difficulty be held together by a veteran despot, the historian re¬ 
marks an unusual circumstance: two emperors in arms against 
each other, residing within tlic same ca])ital. In this state of things, 
'Fimur, w ho had already extended his em])ire over all the western 
Asia and Tartary, turned his arms, towards Hindoostan in 13^8. 
In the preceding year, he had .sent his grandson Peer Mahomed, to 
reduce the Panjab, and Moultan; and in October, crofsed the In¬ 
dus himself; and joining his grandson near Moultan, his army 
proceeded in different divisions to Delhi, which submitted, without 
what may be properly termed, a battle. This inhuman mon.ster, 
who had credit enough w ith a poet of the present century>to be 
introduced on the stage, as, a hero, pofsefsing ^great and amiable 
(jualities, obtained in Hindoostan the title of “ the destroying 
Prince:” and was truly worthy of it, from the numerous malsacres 
and exterminations, executed under his immediate direction, Ti¬ 
mur staid in Delhi only 15 days: and then appears to have been on 
his return to the seat of his empire, w'hen, hearing of a fortrefs in 
the Dooab, tliat had resisted the arms of a former Mogul invader 
(Turmesherin Klianj, he marched towards it and took it. From 
thence he proceeded to the place where the Ganges ifsues out of the 
mountains, and where the Hindoos resort at certain sea.sons, in vast 
numbers, to pay their adorations t.o, and to purify themsglves in that 
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^acrcd stream. His object was the extermination of these inoffcn- 
siji^e people; and he partly succeeded. From this place, turning 
to the north-west, along the foot of Mount Scwalick, he continued 
his mafsacres, though not without opposition, until he arrived on 
the frontiers of Cashmere. He spent little more than five months 
between the time of his crofsing and rccrofsing the Indus; and ap¬ 
pears to have paid more attention to seasons than Alexander did: 
as Timur chose the* fair season for his expedition, whereas Alcx- 
ahder was in the field, in the Panjab, during a whole rainy season. 
(^c Memoir, Sect. III.) Timur, however, may be said rather 
to over-run, than to subject, or conquer; for he did not disturb 
the order of succefsion in Hindoostan, but left Mahmood on the 
throne: rc.sorving to himself the pofselsion of the Panjab country 
only; and this his succefsors did not retain long. His views were 
at this time directed towards the 'Purkish empire; and this made 
him neglec^^India, which did hot promise so plentiful an harvest 
of glory as the other. During his life, which ended in 140,/j, he 
was prayed for in the mosques of Hindoostan, and the coin was 
struck in his name : but this might be more the eflect of policy in 
the usurpers of Mahmood’s throne, than the act of Timur. It does 
not appear from Ferishta, any more than from Sherefeddin, that 
this p.ince carried much treasure out of Hindoostan with him. But 
Nadir Shah’s acquisition of the precious metals, at a later period, 
was great, beyoncl all ideas of accumulation in Europe: and is 
only to be accounted for, by the influx of those metals from Ame¬ 
rica, during that interval. 

For the geograjdiy of Timur’s marches, the reader is referred 
to the third section of the Memoir; and to the map. 

If Hindoostan was in confusion before this invasion, it maybe 
expected that on Timur’s departure, matters became much worse. 
The death of Mahmood happened in 1413; and with him ended 
the Patan dynasty, founded by Cuttub in 1205. The throne was 
then filled by Chizer, a Seid (that is, one of the race of the pro- 
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phet Mahomed), whose posterity continued in it until 1450: when 
Belloli, an Afghan of tlie tribe of Lodi, took pofsefsion of it, pii 
the abdication of Alla II. under whom all Hindoostan fell into 
separate governments; and a ])otentate, styled King of the East, 
whose residence was at Jioiipour, in the province of Allahabad, 
became the most formidable among them; while the King of Delhi 
had but the shadow of authority remaining to him. The son of 
Belloli recovered a considerable part of the empire; and in i,‘50J, 
made Agra the royal residence. It was during this reign, that the 
Portuguese first accomplished the pafsage to India, by the Capcjol 
Good Hope: but as their connexions were entirely with the mari¬ 
time j'arts of the Deccan, which were independent of Delhi, no 
notice of this event is taken by Ferishta, in liis liistory of Hindoo¬ 
stan. The empire fell again into utter confusion, under Ibrahim 
11 . hi i;>ib ; and this jiavcd ,+he way for the conquest of Hindoo¬ 
stan by Sultan Baber, a de.scendant of Tamerlane anjJ. of Gengiz 
Kan ; who reigned over a kingdom composed generally of the 
provinces situated between the Indus and Siimarcand. Being dis- 
pofselscd of the northern parts of his dominions by the Usbccs, he 
determined to try his fortune in Hindoostan, whose distracted situa¬ 
tion flattered his hopes of conque.st. His residence at this time 
was at Cabul, from whence he undertook his first expedition acrofs 
the Indus, in 1,518. After this, he made four others; and in the 
fifth (A. D. 1.525), he defeated the Emperor ol^ Delhi, and put an 
end. to the dynasty of Lodi. It is said that Baber crofsed the Indus, 
this last time, with only 10,000 chosen horse; the enemy's gene¬ 
rals, by their revolts, furnishing him with the rest of his army. 
In this, we have a fresh instance of the small dependance that 
the Hindoostan emperors could have on their viceroys and gene¬ 
rals. Baber reigned only five years in Hindoostan; during which, 
his chief employment was the reduction of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces. Nor did he relinquish his Persian provinces, by crolsing 
the Indus. His son, Humaioon, succeeded him in 1530; but 
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the short reign of Baber, did not allow time enough to compose 
the distractions that had so long prevailed; or to exterminate the 
seeds of rebellion; for the intrigues of his brothers, and the open 
rebellion of Sheer Kan, drove Huinaioon, although a prince of 
considerable abilities, and great virtues, from his emj)ire, in 1541. 
Hh? flight towards the Indus, and his sojourn among the Rajpoot 
princes of Agimere, furnish a striking picture of royal distrefs. 
During his stay there, his son Acbar was born, whom we may 
reckon among the greatest of tlie sovereigns of Hindoostan. The 
provinces on the west of the Indus were held by a brother of Hu- 
maioon. Tlie usurper Sheer did not long survive his new dig¬ 
nity ; being killed at the siege of Cheitore. in 1 j and was buried 
at Saseram in Hahar, his original estate, in a magnificent mauso¬ 
leum, which he had ordered to be constructed during his lifetime; 
and of which a drawing has lately betjn exhibited in this country, 
by Mr. Hodges. Sheer Kan w.as of Afghan origin; and held the 
soubahship of Bahar, when he rebelled: and at his death, his em- 
jiire extended from the Indus to Bengal. He left his throne to his 
son Selim: but so very unsettled was the state of IIindoo.stan, that 
no lefs than five sovereigns a])]jeared on its throne, in the course 
of c; years. In eflect, there could not exist in the minds of the 
people,*any idea of regular government, or regular succefsion : for 
there had .scarcely ever been 12 years together, during the last, or 
the present century, without furnishing some example of succefsful 
rebellion. This induced a strong party in Hindoostan, to invite 
Humaioon back; and accordingly, in 1.054, he returned, and met 
with but little resistance: but died in conseejuence of an accident, 
the following year. He was celebrated for the mildnefs and bene¬ 
volence of his nature: and his return, notwithstanding the short- 
nefs of his reign, was a public blelsing ; as it was the means of 
seating his son Acbar (piietly on the throne. When he was driven 
from his empire by Sheer, he resided with Shah Tamasp, of 
Persia, who,aided him in the reejovery of it: and in the early 
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part of liis exile, he recovered pofsefsion of the provinces beyond 
the Indus. 

Acbar was about 14 when his father died, in 1555. The r'cign 
of this prince has been celebrated by the pen of the famous Abul 
Fazil, in a book called the Acbar-namma, or history of Acbar. 
The businefs of this sketcli, being rather to give a sort of chrono¬ 
logical table of events, than to aim at a circumstantial histor3s 1 
shall not attempt to particularize tlie great events of tliis long and 
busy reign of .51 years: but refer the reader to the hisfory of Hin- 
doostan, by Col. Dow : in which, not only a full account of Acbar, 
but also of his descendants, down to Aurungzebe, will be found. As 
in the person of Baber, the line of Tamerlane first mounted the 
throne of Hindoostan; so in that of Acbar, the grandson of Baber, 
it may be said to be established. The conquest of their ancestor, 
about a century and a half before, had no share in effecting the pre¬ 
sent settlement. Baber, was in reality the founder of the Mogul 
dynasty; and from this event, Hindoostan came to be called the 
Mogul emjfire.* 

The first years of Acbar's reign were employed in the reduction 
of the revolted provinces, from Agimcre to Bengal; in which the 
great Byram, who had a share in recovering the empire for Hu- 
inaioon, was a principal actor. These conquests were secured in 
a manner very different from those, achieved by former emperors; 
that is, by a proper choice of governors; by wise regulations; by 
an unlimited toleration in religious matters; and by a proper at¬ 
tention to the propensities of the people: to all which, a long and 
vigorous reign was peculiarly favourable. The Hindoos still 
formed the bulk of the people; even in those provinces, which, from 
their vicinity to the country of the conquerors, had been the most 


* Properly speaking, the Mocui, Empire was that, over which Tamerlane and his im¬ 
mediate succefsors reigned ; and in which, India was not included. Custom, however, has 
transterrtd the name to the empire held by the descendants of Tamerlane, in Hindoostan 
and the Deccan. , 
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frequently over-run: and experience had taught the Mahoincdan 
conquerors, that the pafsive religion and temper of the Hindoos, 
would, if left to themselves, never disturb the established govem-r 
ment. But the Dkccan was a stumbling block to the Mogul 
emperors. In 1585, Acbar resolved on the attack of it, and soon 
aftc:r carried the war into Bcrar, while another army w as reducing 
Cashmere, in an opposite corner of the empire. The Deccan ap¬ 
pears at this time, to have been divided into the kingdoms or states 
ol^Candeish*, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Golconda or (Bagnagur) 
aiyJ Visiapour. Berar and the Carnatic, each of which included 
several distinct governments, arc not specified by the historian, as 
members of the Deccan: by whicli it would appear that they do 
not, in .strictncls, appertain to it. In the popular language of the 
times, there were reckoned to be four principalities in the Deccan: 
that is to say, the four first mentioned, above. Most, if not all 
of thc.se, W'e5<g? at this time goveVned by Mahomedan princes; al¬ 
though we arc not in pofsel'sion of any history of the conquc.sts or 
revolutions, that tran.sferred them from the Hindoos to the Maho- 
medans. At the time of Acbar s death, in 1605, no further pro- 
grefs was made in the reduction of the Deccan, and the adjoining 
countries, than the taking polsefsion of the western part of Berar, 
Candei.s*ii, Tellingana (a division of Golconda) and the northern 
part of Amednagur; the cajiital of which, bearing the .same name, 
was taken in idoif alter a long and bloody siege, and an unsuc- 
ccfsful attempt to relieve it, by the confederate princes of the 
Deccan. 

Acbai' was the glory of the house of Timur. Hindoostan proper, 
had never, at any period since the first Mahomedan conquest, ex¬ 
perienced so much tranquillity, as during the latter part of his 
reign; but this tranquillity would hardly be deemed such, in any 
other quarter of the world ; and must therefore be understood to 
mean a state, short of actual rebellion, or at least, commotion. 
Prince Danial, his eldest son, died just before him; and Selim, 
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the next, in right of primogeniture, succeeded under tlie title of 
Jehanguire. 

Jehanguirc reigned about 22 years. Under him, the conquest 
of the Deccan was not lost sight of, though but faintly pursued. 
War was made on the Rajpoots, and the Rana, or chief prince, 
brought to terms. The rebellions of the emperor's son, Shah 
Jehan, embittered tlie latter part of his reign; and the influence of 
his mistrefs, Noor Jean, rendered his councils weak, and con¬ 
strained his government. However, the provinces having been 
held together for near 70 years, the empire had acquired a degj{ec 
of consolidation; and was not .so liable to be shaken, as it would 
have been at .some former periods, under the operation of similar 
events. It was in this reign, and in the year i6’]5, that Sir 
Thomas Roe was sent as the first English ambafsador to the Em¬ 
peror of Hindoo.staii. The Portuguese had by this time acquired 
considerable settlements in Bengal and Guzerat; bul^only those in 
Guzerat, where they also pofsefsed .some extent of territory, at¬ 
tracted the notice of the court; and it is curious to ob.serve what 
the author of the Ayin Aebarce says of them, about the year 1,560. 
Speaking of the lands of Guzerat, he says, “ By the neglect of the 
king’s governors, several of these districts are in the hands of Eu¬ 
ropeans." Ferishta, also, speaking of the site of an ancient Hin¬ 
doo temple, near Diu, says that it was situated in the districts that 
were subject to the “ Idolaters of Europe." '' 

Shah Jehan succeeded his father in 1628. The conquest of the 
Deccan W'as pur.sued with more vigour in this reign: and the plun¬ 
ders and devastations perpetrated there, occa.sioned most, or all of 
its princes to make submifsion, and acknowledge the emperor, 
lord paramount. Golconda was in part, actually taken pofsefsion 
of: but Visiapour and the Carnatic, together with the region of 
the Gauts, remained in the hands of their ancient pofsefsors. 

Candahar, a fortrefs situated on the common boundary of Persia, 
and of the Mogul provinces beyond the Indus, was, at this time. 
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a subject of contention between the two monarchs of Persia and 
Hindoostan. The first serious quarrel between the Europeans 
(Portuguese) and Moguls, happened during this reign, i()33; 
when the Portuguese were expelled from Hoogly, on tlie Gajiges. 
In i') 38, the civil wars commenced between the emperor and his 
sops; as well as between the sons themselves: which ended in the 
elevation of Aurungzebe (the third in descent), after he had de¬ 
posed his father, and murdered or expelled his brethren. The 
au^ount of these transactions may be seen at large in Bernier and 
Dow; and is a very curious piece of history. Iji ib’bb, Aurung¬ 
zebe (who took tlie name or title of Allumgire, and was the first 
of that name) was in peaceable pofsefsion of the throne: and from 
that ])eriod, until the year 16*78, there prevailed, throughout Hin- 
doosian in general, the most profound jieace that had ever, per¬ 
haps, been known: but the remaineWr of the Deccan was still a 
desidcralim :/jRnd Aurungzebe disdained to have any other boun¬ 
dary on the south, than the ocean. Accordingly, the conquest of 
the remote part of the Deccan employed a very considerable part 
of his leisure during the latter part of his reign: when the whole 
of that region, together with the peninsula, a few mountainous 
and inaccefsible tracts only excepted, were cither entirely sub¬ 
jected, or rendered tributary to the throne of Delhi. What might 
appear to Aurungzebe to render this step of subduing the Deccan 
necefsary, was the ^determined spirit and growing power of Sc- 
vajee, the founder of the Mahratta state; who, by his conquests 
in Visiapour, ajipeared almost in the character of a rival to Au- 
rungze.be. 

A rebellion of the Patan.s beyond the Indus, in 1678, called for 
the presence of Aurungzebe there; which was no .sooner quelled, 
than ^is persecution of the Hindoos stirred up the Rajpoot tribes 
in Agimere. He undertook this war also in person: but was 
hemmed in, with his whole army, between the mountains, and the 
emprefs herself was taken prisoner^: she was afterwards, however. 
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permitted to escape, as well as the emperor. This did not dis¬ 
courage him from carrying tlic war into the Rajpoot country 
again, in 1681: when he took and destroyed Cheitore, tho fa- 
moug capital of the Rana; as well as all the objects of Hindoo wor¬ 
ship found there. The spirits of these gallant people were, how¬ 
ever, still unsubdued; and Aurungzebe was nccefsitated to grant 
them a peace.* 

Sevajee died in 1680, and left his rising state of Mahrattas to 
his son Saml)ajee; who was afterwards betrayed into tlie liands/of 
Aurungzebe, and barbarously put to death. Still, however, nhc 
mountainous parts of Baglana were unsubdued ; and altliougli the 
kingdom of Visiapour was reduced in i6‘86‘, and Golconda in the 
following year, yet he found great didiculty in prosecuting his 
conquests on the west; as appears by his camp being fixed on the 
Kistnah river, about 200 mifes to the north-eastward of Goa, in 
i()9.5: I say, appears; for wc haVe at present no regular history 
of aii}'^ later period than the 10th year of Aurungzebe; that is, to 
the year ib’^o, when Mr. Dow’s history finishes: all the events 
that arc subsequent to this date, arc from other authorities. 

It is said that Aurungzebe vvas employed in the Deccan from the 
year ibyS, to the time of his death; and w'as actually in the field 
during the greatest part of the last 15 years of his life. This de¬ 
reliction of his original empire and capital for nearly 30 years, 
occasioned various disorders in them, and laiu the foundation of 
many more: among others, the second rebellion of the Rajpoots in 
Agimcre; that of the Patans tow'ards the Indus; and of the .Tats, 
or .Tates, in the province of Agra. This was the first time that 
the .Tats appeared, otherwise than as banditti; since which, they 


• Tlic reader may find in the 49th note to Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, a letter written by Jeswont Sing, Rajah of Joudypoiir, to Aurungzebe, et.'postu- 
lating with him on the luijust measures he was pursuing, with respect to the Hindoos. This 
letter brcatlies the most perfect spirit of philanthropy, and of toleration in matters of reli¬ 
gion : together with the most determined resolution to oj)posc the meditated attack on the 
civil and religious rights of the Hindoos. The elegant translation of this letter was made 
by Sii Charles Bougliton Rouse. 
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grew up to be a considerable state: and at one time were of some 
consideration in the politics of upper Hindoostan. 

Aurungzebe died in 1707, in the poth year of his age, at Amcd- 
nagur, in the Deccan; which he had fixed on for his residence 
whc:i in winter quarters. Under his reign the empire attained its 
fujl measure of extent. His autliority reached from tlie 10th to 
the 35th degree of latitude; and nearly as much in longitude: and 
his revenue exceeded 32 millions of pounds sterling, in a country 
^\\Jlere the products of the earth are about four limes as cheap as 
in England. But so weighty a sceptre could only be wielded by 
a Iiand like Aurungzehe’s: and we accordingly find, that in a course 
of ,70 years after his death, a succefsion of weak princes and wicked 
ministers, reduced this astonishing empire to nothing. 

Aurungzebe obviously foresaw the contests that would arise be¬ 
tween his sons for the empire; antLit has therefore been alserted, 
that he mad^*^a partition of it hmong them. Tliis account, how¬ 
ever, is not warranted by the memoirs of a nobleman of Auriing- 
zebe's court, lately published in this country,* nor by tlie best 
living authorities that 1 have been able to consult. Two letters, 
written by Aurungzebe to twx) of his sons, a few days before his 
death, indicate no intention of dividing the empire; but exprefs in 
doubtful terms, his apprehensions of a civil war. -j- He left behind 
him four .sons: Mauzum, afterwards emperor, under the title of 


• Memoiib of Rradut Khan, translatcc! jioin the Ptrsian by Capt. J. Scott, This 

valuahic fragment of Mogul history, coiiiains an accoui.t of the revolutions that hapijened 
in the Mogul enij)ire, from the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, to the accefsion of Ferokserc, 
in 1712. It contains much cuiious matter; and fully developts the political character of a 
Mogul courtier. 

f I'hese letters are preserved i,i one of tlie notes to the above work (page 8), and furnish 
this striking lefson to frail mortality; that, however men may forget themselves, during the 
tide of prosperity, a day of REcoi.i ection will inevitably come, sooner or later. Here we 
.arc presented with the dying confefsion of an aged monarch, who made his way to the throne 
by the murder of his brethren, and the imprisonment of his father; and who, after being in 
peaceable po,'scfsion of it, jiersecuted the most inoffensive part of his subjects, either through 
bigotry or hypocrisy. Here we beludd him in the act of resigning that, to obtain pofses- 
sion of which, he incurred his guilt; and presented to us .• mete sinful man, trembling on 
the verge of eternity; eejually deploring the past, and dreading the future. How awful 
must his situation appear to him, when he says, “ Wherever I took, I sec nothing but 

the DIVINITY.” 
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Bahader Shall; Azcm, and Kaum Buksh, who severally contested 
the empire with their elder brother; and Acbar, who 30 years 
beiore had been engaged in rebellion, and fled to Persia. I'hc death 
of their father, was the signal of hostility between Mauzum and 
Azem; the former approached from Cabul, and the latter from the 
Deccan, and disputed the pofscfsionof the whole empire (for Azem 
had proposed a partition of it) with armies of about 300,00c men 
each. Near Agra it was decided by a battle, and the death of 
Azem; and Mauzum took the title of Bahader Shah.’ His title, 
before his accefsion, was Shah Aulum; by which name he is con¬ 
stantly mentioned in the Memoirs of Eradut Khan. 

Bahader Shah reigned about five years, and was a prince of con¬ 
siderable ability, and great attention to busincfs: but the convul¬ 
sions with which his elevation had been attended (notwithstanding 
his pretensions, as elde.st sop ''f the late emperor), added to the 
various disorders that had taken ‘root during Aurui^gzebe’s long 
absence in the Deccan, had reduced the government to such a .state 
of weaknefs, as required not only the exertion of tlic bc.st talents, 
but also much time, to restore. The rebellion of his brother Kaum 
Buksh, soon after his accefsion, called him into the Deccan; and 
this being quelled by the death of Kaum Buk.sh, and the total dis¬ 
persion of his followers, he wisely quitted this scene of his'father’s 
mistaken ambition; although the Deccan was far from being in 
a settled state. He had in contemplation to 1 educe the Rajpoot 
princes of Agimcre, who had formed a very strong confederacy, 
to which the long absence of Aurungztbe had been too favourable; 
and they appeared to act with much confidence and security. How¬ 
ever, an evil of a more prefsing nature drew the emperor’s atten¬ 
tion to another quarter. The Seiks, a new sect of religionists, 
appeared in arms in the Lahore province ; and ravaged the whole 
country from thence to the banks of the Jumnah river. The Seiks 
had silen.ly established themselves along the foot of the eastern 
mountains, during the reign Qf Shah Jehan. They differ from 
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most k*eligionists, in that, like the Hindoos, they arc perfectly 
tolerant in matters of faith ; and require only a conformity in etjf^ 
tain* signs and ceremonies; but unlike the Hindoos, they admit, 
proselytes; although those from among the Ma’iomedans ar/lhe 
least esteemed. They are now become one of the most potent 
st5»<:esin Hindoostan. These, the emperor marched against in per- 
'sSTTTsjjid after much trouble and delay reduced; but their chief 
escaped.' emperor then took up his residence at Lahore, and 
.seijms to ha'C^e continued there a very long time: probably, to check 
the remnant of the party of theSeiks; and to settle the affairs 
of the province, in general. Here he died, after a short illnefs, 
in 1712; and, it would appear, th.at he never had an opportunity 
of visiting Agra, or Delhi, during his reign. 

He also left four sons: among whom a war, for the .succefsion, 
commenced on the sj 50 t. The«a&mid son, Azem Oo.shawn, took 
pofsefsion of ^\c treasures; but 'was opposed by his three brothers, 
who agreed to divide the e.npire am 3ng them. A battle, in which 
Azem was killed, decided matters in their favour; chieHy by the ad- 
drel's aitd bravery of tiie yotnigest, Jehaun Shall; who seemed re¬ 
solved to abide by the agreemeni, to divide the empire; and as a 
proof of his intention, directed the treasures to be divided. But 
Zoolfecdr Khan, an Omrah in high trust, intrigued to prevent it; 
intending to raise to the throne, Jehatinder Shah, who was the best 
fitted for his purposes. A second battle was fatal to Jehaun Shah ; 
and left his two remaining brothers to dispute the empire by a 
third battle; which left Jehaunder, who was originally the eldest, 
in pofsefsion. He did not long enjoy his dignity; for at the end of 
nine months, he was dethroned by Feroksere (or Furrocksere), son 
of the deceased Azem Ooshawn; and of course, great grandson of 
| 4 ur«uigzebe. The weaknefs and meannefs of Jehaunder, is almost 
without parallel, in the annals of kings:* and gave occasion to 


' His history is given in the ^bovementioned Memoirs. 
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the Sycds (or Seids) Houfsein Ali Khan, and Abdoolla Khati, two 
brothers, and Omrahs of great power, to set up Feroksere. Having 
been pofselscd of governments in the eastern provinces, their influ- 
enc'a enabled them to collect an army, with which they defeated 
that of Jehaundcr, near Agra, in the same year, 1712. 

Tlic Seiks appeared again in arms, during the following year: 
and in 1716’, they were grown so formidable, that it ajjpearei iie- 
cefsary to march the grand army against them, w'ith th/ivmperor at 
its head; but we are ignorant of the particulars of thc*canipaigt«. 

It was in this reign that the English East-India Company ob¬ 
tained the famous Firman, or grant, by which their goods of ex¬ 
port and import were exempted from duties, or customs; and this 
was regarded as the Company's Commercial Charter in India, 
while they stood in need of protection, from the princes of the 
country. .■ • 

In the year 1717, P'eroksere ivas deposed, and^orjinded by the 
Seids: who raised to the throne Ruffieh-ul-Dirjat, a son of Bahader 
Shah. Both this emperor and his brother, Ruffich-al-Dowlat, 
were, in the course of a year, raised to the throne; and afterwards 
deposed and put to death by the Seids; who had now the disposal 
of the empire and all its concerns, 'rhus, in 11 years from the 
death of Aurungzebe, five princes of liis line, who had mounted 
the throne, and six others who had been competitors for it, had 
been disposed of: and the degraded state of the regal authority, 
during this period, had introduced an incurable anarchy, and a dis¬ 
position in all the governors of provinces, to sliake off their de¬ 
pendency on the head of the empire. From this time, aflairs 
declined very rapidly: and the empire, which had acquired some 
degree of consistency under the house of Timur, was now about to 
be dismembered, in a degree beyond what it had exper^jneod 
even before the sera of the Mahomedan conquests, 

Mahomed Shah, grandson of Baliader Shah, was placed on the 
throne by the Seids, in 1718. ^^his prince, warned by the fate of 
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his p^deceftors, and having very early in his reign, acquired power- 
sufficient for the purpose, got rid of the Scids: but not withou/av 
rebellion and a battle. 

Nizam-al-Muluck, Viceroy of the Deccan, had for sometime 
been rising into power; atid the times being favourable, he me- 
.^diteted independency. He had received some allfonts from the 
1SeTTlH>;..which furnished him with an excuse for withdrawing to his 
gcwernme'hfet.vfrora whence, in 1722, he was invited to court, and 
oficred the jf)ost of vizier. This ofl'er, however, he declined, as not 
suiting his projects; which had for their object, sovereignty, in¬ 
stead of ministry; in the Deccan, at least. The Mahrattas too, 
whose power had progrefsively increased, and who even held their 
ground against so martial and persevering a prince as Aurungzebc, 
were, as might be expected under a succefsion of weak ones, grown 
truly formidable tevc^e i^sI''l;i'"riit «Tipirc: and their vicinity to 
the Nizam, afibrded him a copiplcte pretence for increasing his 
army. When the princes of the house of Timur were so eagerly 
pursuing- the conquest of the Deccan, it seems to have escaped their 
penetration, that this region, which pofsefsed ample resources 
within itself, and innumerable local advantages in point of security, 
from an enemy without, was also situated at such a distance from 
the capit'al, as to hold out to its viceroy the temptation of indepen¬ 
dence, whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Perhaps, 
if the Deccan had ^bcen originally left to itself, the posterity of 
Timur might still have swayed the sceptre of Hindoostan. 

While the Nizam continued so formidable in the south, the 
Mahrattas directed tlieir attacks against the middle and northern 
provinces. Malwa and the open parts of Agimere were over-run 
iby them: and their detachments insulted even tlie capital of the 
artpir t w The weak Mahomed had in the early part of his reign 
Endeavoured to satisfy their demands, by paying them a tribute 
amounting to one-fourth of the net revenue of the invaded pro¬ 
vinces: but this, as might have .been foreseen, only mcreased 
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‘heir insolence; and ended in their seizing on the provinces •*;hem- 
s^yes. 

A’* ’ 73 ^> the Nizam, confident of his interest with a povJerful 
factii)n at court, came thither, attended by a large body of armed 
followers. Dowran, the commander in chief of the army of the 
empire, was at the head of the court j)arty; which the Nizam 
finding too strong, to be easily dispofsefsed of their places. - .-ti in¬ 
vited Nadir Shah, the usurper of the Persian throne„.'>?itl who was 
then engaged in the siege of Candahar, to invade Hindoostan: 
hoping that he and his faction might get rid of Dowran; or at any 
rate, that they might profit by the confusion it would occasion. 
Many thought that the Nizam’s views extended to the empire itself. 
Accordingly, in the following year. Nadir Shah entered Hindoo¬ 
stan, and advanced to the plains of Carnawl, where Dowran had 
afsembled the army, but WiR. ..oJii tinci KihVJ in a skirmish. So 
uncertain was the state of things even at this time, that Nadir 
Shah oHored to evacuate the empire for fifty lacks of rupees (half a 
million) But the intrigues of the Nizam and his party, occasioned 
the weak emperor to throw himself on the clemency of the invader; 
who entered Delhi, and demanded 30 millions sterling, by way of 
ransom. Tumults, malsacres, and famine, were the result: 100,000 
of the inhabitants were mafsacred, and 62 millions of plunder 
were said to be collected. Nadir married his son to a grand¬ 
daughter of Aurungzebe, restored Mahomed'^Shah to his throne, 
and returned to Persia, after obtaining the cefsion of all the coun¬ 
tries subject to Hindoostan, lying on the west of the Indus. 

His departure left the Nizam in pofsefsion of the w hole remain¬ 
ing power of the empire: which he sacrificed to his own views in 
the Deccan, where he established an independent kingdom for him¬ 
self. The Mahratta ijwasions of the Carnatic in 1740, and“iy4', 
and particularly the defeat and death of Doast Ally (Nabob ol' 
Arcot) by their arms, called the Nizam home; after delegating his 
power at court, to his eldest son Gazi o’dien. , 
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Tit Nizam, on his arrival, settled the Carnatic for the present. 
^ y^cing Anwar o'dien, fatlier of tlie present Mahomed Ally,yn 
the-government, or nabobship of Arcot; which was then un()er— 
stood to comprehend nearly the present Carnatic. 

Be.sgal became independent of Delhi a little before this time 
under Aliverdy Cawm; and not long after, a vast army of 
MniiJ^ttas, both from Poonah and Berar (for they were lanv di¬ 
vided intb-^P states) invaded it, under the sanction of the empe¬ 
ror’s namc;*who being at a lols to satisfy their repeated demands, 
sent them to collect for themselves the arrears of revenue since the 
defection of Aliverdy. About the same time the Rohillas, a tribe 
from tlie mountains that lie between India and Persia, erected an 
independent state on the east of the Ganges, and within 8o miles 
of Delhi. Very strong .s’nnptoms of the universal difsolution of 
the empire appearcyhi.c 

Nadir Shal^'^died in 1747; and in the confusion that followed, 
Abdulla, one of his generals, .seized on the eastern part of Persia, 
.md on the bordering provinces of India, that were ceded by Ma¬ 
homed Shah to Nadir; and these he formed into a kingdom, known 
at present by that of Candahar; or more familiarly by tlae country 
of the Abdalli. It comprizes nearly the ancient empire of Ghizni. 

Mahomed Shah died the same year, having reigned ep years: 
a long period, considering the fate of his immediate predecefsors, 
and the state of aifarcliy that prevailed so universally in Hin- 
ioostan. 

Ahmed Shah, son of Mahomed, succeeded his father. In his 
reign, which lasted about 6 years, the entire division of the remain- 
ler of the empire took place: nothing remaining to the house of 
Timur, save a small territory round Delhi, together with the city 
(p ow no longer a capital), exposed to rejaeated depredations, 
pafsacres, and famines, by the contests of invaders. The la.st army 
that might be reckoned imperial, was defeated by the Rohillas, in 
^749; by which their independency was firmly established in the 
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“astern part of the province of Delhi. The Jates, or Jats, a^Hiii- 
sRbo tribe under Soorage-Mull, established themselves, and foui d' J 
a sute in the province of Agra. The Deccan and Bengal w^have 
already seen usurped by their viceroys, the Nizam and Aliverdy: 
Oude was seized on by Seifdar Jung (father to the late Sujah Dow- 
lah, and grandfather to the reigning Nabob of Oude, Azuph 
Dowlah); Allahabad by Mahomed Kooli: Malwa was dividc*= be¬ 
tween the Poonah Mahrattas, and several native pri»>«!*§, and ze¬ 
mindars: Agimere reverted of course, to its ancient lords, the 
Rajpoot princes: and the Mahrattas, who had of late been making 
large strides towards universal plunder, if not to universal empire, 
pofsefsed, in addition to their share of Malwa, the greate.st part of 
Guzerat, Berar, and Orifsa; besides their ancient domains in the 


Deccan; and were alternately courted and employed by different 
parties, and were become tl« xiiaia,. with this deviation 

from the custom of the European Swifs, that th^« usually paid 
themselves, instead of being paid by their employers. Abdalla, as 
has just been said, having established his new kingdom very early 
in this reign, entered Lahore and Moultan (or the Panjab) with a 
view to the coiKjuest of them. The whole country of Hindoostan 
pro})cr, wiiS in commotion from one extreme to the other: each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of the other; so that all 
regular government was at an end, and villainy was practised in 
every form. Perhaps, in the annals of the vC'orld, it has seldom 
happened that the bonds of government were so suddenly difsoived, 
over a portion of country, containing at least 6'o millions of inha¬ 
bitants. 


The Nizam died at a very advanced age,* in 1748, and was 
succeeded by his sozi Nazirjung, in prejudice to the rights of his 
eldest son, Gazi, vizier to the nominal emperor. The caw-.'?Ft<i 

V 

that followed soon after, between Nazirjung and his nephev^* 


• He was 104 years old. He left five sons ; Gazi o’dien, Nazirjung, Salabidjung, Niza- 
inally (the present soubah of the Deccan, and the only survivor) and Baz^et Jung. 
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MuaufFer Jung, for the throne of the Deccan; and between th<~ 
lies of Anwar o'dien and Chunda Saheb, for the nabobshij^r 
Arcfft one of its provinces, occasioned the French and En<j^isk 
to engage as auxiliaries in tlie wars that happened in consequence 
of them. In the first, tlie French alone interl'ered: in the latter, 
bath nations; the English espousing the cause of the family of 
o’dien. These wars lasted till the year 17.51,; and ended, 
after muc’?^ bloodshed by battle and afsafsination, in fixing Ma¬ 
homed All;^, second son of Anwar o’dien, in the government of 
Arcot; and Salabidjung, son of the late Nizam-al-Muluck, in 
the soubahship of the Deccan: the original di.sputanls being either 
afsafsinated, or killed in battle. By this result, the Englisli gained 
the point of establisliing their security, and their influence, in the 
Carnatic: and the French, in addition to the solid advantage of 
getting pofsefsion, i>l iiifi’vuc.-i'tiok'cars,* valued at half a mil¬ 
lion sterling ^f annual revenue, gained the splendid but uncer¬ 
tain privilege of influencing tlie councils of the Nizam, by at¬ 
tending liis person with their army, commanded by the celebrated 
M. Bufsy. 

The Mogul empire was now liecome merely nominal:. and the 
emperors must in future be regarded as of no political consequence, 
otherwise than as their names and persons were made use of, by 
dilfercnt parties, to forward their own views. That the name and 
person of the empetor were of use, as retaining a considerable de¬ 
gree of veneration among the bulk of the people, in Hindoostan 
and the Deccan, is evident, from the application made at different 
times for grants of territory, forcibly acquired by tlie grantee, but 
which required the sanction of the lord paramount, in order to re¬ 
concile the transaction to the popular, or perhaps, vulgar opinion, 
^C*«io,«very usurper has endeavoured to .sanctify his usurpation, by 
r»ither a real or pretended grant from the emperor: and others, 

• The geographical position of the circars, and the origin of the application of the term 
northern, to them, will be touiid in the latter pa^t of thh Introduction. 
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obtaining pofsefsion of his person, have endeavoured to wake 
liiiW acts pafs for his. Another remarkable instance of the e.TecJf 
of mpular opinion, is, tliat the coin throughout the whole t.mct, 
knowi by the Jiame of the Mogul Empire, is to this day, struck in 
the name of the nominal emperor. 

In 1753, the Emperor Ahmed was deposed by Gazi,* after 
having reigned ab )ut 6 years. In the preceding year, the 
rattas had been called in, to afsist in reducing the Ja^^»;vno were 
ill pofsefsion of Agra, and become troublesome neighbours to the 
emperor: and in the present year, the Berar Mahrattas established 
themselves in Orifsa, by cefsion from Aliverdy, Nabob of Bengal: 
wlio was also compelled, for a .short time, to pay them a tribute 
for Bengal and Bahar: amounting to onc-fourih of the clear re¬ 
venue. This, together with the Mogul's former perinifsion to 
collect the arrears of revenucL^.I.’sVf'--.'•'-va',,*' the foundation of 
their claims on Bengal and Bahar; and which tliSy have never 
relinquished, although the times may have been unfavourable to 
their afserting them. 

Allumguire II. grandson of Bahader Sliah, was placed on the 
nominal throne by Gazi, witli the concurrence of Nidjib Dowlah, 
a Rohilla chief, and commander of the army. Abdalla of Can- 
dahar, was at tliis time in poisefsion of Lahore, and threatened 
Delhi. In 1756’, the emperor, to get rid of Gazi, invited Abdalla 
to Delhi; who accordingly came, and laid that unfortunate city 
under heavy contributions; not even .sparing the sepulchres of the 
dead: but being baffled in his attempt on Agra (held by the .lats) 
he proceeded no farther eastward, but returned towards Persia, in 
1758. I'he emperor and his family were now reduced to the 
lowest pofsible state of royalty: alternately soliciting the afsistance 

• It is ncccfsary to observe, that tlic Gazi oMicn in question, is not the person whom we' 
have seen before, in the capacity of vizier to Mahomed Sh ih; but his son. But this is the* 
Gazi, who is so famous, or rather infamous, for afsafsinations and crimes, of almost every 
kind. The elder Gazi jierished in an attempt to recover the pofsefsion of the Deccan from 
his younger brother Saiabidjung, in 175Z. 
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. of Alxialla, and of the Mahrattas; and as much in dread of their 
^Ini, as of their enemies. 

IiT^i76‘o, Allumguire was deposed and murdered by Gazi. <idis. 
son, the present emperor, who took the title of Shah Aulum,^was 
then engaged in a fruitlefs attempt to reduce the Bengal provinces. 

' Ho had succefsively thrown himself, on the Mahrattas, Nidjib 
TJo^^Sih, and Sujah Dowlah, for protection and afsistance; but 
without su'fcwifs. Mahomed Kooli of Allahabad, however, received 
him: and if was by means of an army furnished by that chief, 
and by Bui wantsing, zemindar of Benares, that he was enabled to 
enter the Bengal ])rovinces, where he was joined by some refractory 
zemindars of Bahar, and made up altogether a force of about 
6’o,ooo men: but notwitlistanding his numbers, they were so ill 
provided, that he ended his expedition (in lyO'i) by surrendering 
himself to the Brith\\wi^v.the field as allies to the Na¬ 
bob of Bengal): and they, haying at that time no inducement to 
connect their fortunes with his, he applied with more succefs to 
Sujah Dowlah, who, in Mahomed Kooli’s absence, had seized on 
Allahabad. 

Abdalla had visited Hindoostan no lefs than 6 times during the 
late reign; and appeared to have much more infiucnce in the em¬ 
pire thaft Allumguire had. His sixth visit, was in 1759 and 17^0; 
when Delhi was again plundered and almost depopulated ; although 
during thp time of •Aurungzebe, it was supposed to contain two 
millions of souls. 

Tile Mahrattas in the midst of these confusions and revolutions, 
daily gathered strength. We find them engaged in every scene of 
politics and warfare from Guzerat to Bengal; and from Lahore 

£ the Carnatic. Pofsefsed of such extensive domains and vast 
they thought of nothing lefs than driving out Abdalla, and 
toring the Hindoo government throughout the empire. Thus 
the principal powers of Hindoostan were arranged in two parties; 
the Hindoos^and Mahomedans: foKthe Jats joined the Mahrattas; 
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. ^nd Sujali Dowlah, with the Rohillas, and other MahoAiedan 

i.cS|iicfs of lefs note, joined Abdalla: and a battle ensued in tllc..ovd 
sce^ie of warfare, the plains of Carnawl and Panniput. IFhere 
were said to be 150,000 Mahomedans, and no lefs than 200,000 
Mahrattas, whose cause the Jats deserted, before the battle. This 
was the most important struggle that had taken place, since the 
contests between Aurungzebe’s sons, in 1707. Victory dptisTed 
for Abdalla, after a battle more obstinate and blqpdy than any 
that the records of Ilindoostan can probably shew: tltb carnage of 
the day, and the number of Mahratta prisoners taken, were almost 
incredible; and great deeds of valour were performed on both sides. 
This battle was decisive of tlie pretensions of the Mahrattas, to 
universal empire in Hindoostan. They lost the flower of their 
army, together with their best generals; and from that period 
(i76‘i) their power has been,se»!'?fb'^ -.. 'tiit. ^^^cline. 

Abdalla’s influence at Delhi was now unlimited T^ind he invited 
Shah Aulum thither (then engaged in Bahar, as abovesaid) pro¬ 
mising to scat him on the throne of his ancestors. He, however, 
did not venture to trust himself in the Iiands of Abdalla: who 
therefore, as his pre.seiice was required in Lahore, where the Seiks 
were on the point of over])owcring his garrisons, set up Jewan 
Buckt,* the son of Shah Aulum, for emperor, under the tuition 
and jirotection of Nidjib Dowlah; from whom he exacted an an¬ 
nual tribute. Thus, in lact, Abdalla became'Emperor of Delhi: 
and if his inclinations had led him to establish himself in Hindoo¬ 
stan, it is j)robable that he might have begun a new dynasty of 
emperors in liis own person. He meant, probably, at some 
future time, to pursue his de.signs, whatever they were, either for 
himself or for the heir of the house of Timur, to which he had 
allied himself by a match with one of the princefses. His sojiirStftd 


• This is the person who visited Mr. Hastings at Lucknow, in 1784. He was about 13 
years old at the time of Abdulla’s last visit to Delhi. 
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succcfsor, the present Timur Shah, married another princefs of 
the s?.lie line. / 

Atier the departure of Abdulla, it appears that all the territo^'y , 
remaining to Nidjib Dowlah, for himself and the young emperor, 
was tlie northern part of the province of Delhi. In llie following 
yeaf, i7b‘2, both the Jats and Maiirattas prefsed luird on Nidjib 
Dov, Udi, but he cither baffled them, or bought them oil; and held 
Ins ground during his lifetime; and then transmitted his country, 
Avhich is chiefly situated between the Ganges and Juinnah, to his 
son Zabela Cawn, the present pofsefsor. 

Shah Aulum, the legal emperor (whose son we have just seen in 
the character of his father's representative), was without territory, 
and without friends, save only a few' Omrahs who were attached to 
his family; and were, like him, di.spofsefsed of their property and 
station. The expulsion lyf k-. I.’-, '''nb-of Bengal, Cofsim Ally, by 
tlie English, i(^ lyb'i. by drawinj^ Sujah Dowdah into the quarrel, 
was the means, once more, of bringing the wandering emperor 
into notice. But he had more to hope from the succefs of the 
British arms, than tho.se of his patron, Sujah Dowlah: and the 
uninterrupted succefs that attended them in lyb’.'j, 6*4, and 65, by 
the dispersion of the armies of Cofsim Ally, and of Sujah Dowlah, 
and by tlfc entire conquest of Oude and Allahabad; left both the 
emperor and Sujah Dowlah no hojjcs, but from the moderation of 
the victors. Lord Clive, who afsumed the government of Bengal 
in restored to Sujah, all that had bce»i conquered from him, 

except the provinces of Ca>rah and Allahabad; which were kept as 
part of an establishment for the emperor: at the same time he ob¬ 
tained from the same emperor, a grant of the provinces of Bengal, 

E and Orifsa, togctiicr with the northern circars, on condi- 
paying the emperor 26 lacks of rupees (26*0,0001.) per 
by way of tribute, or quit rent. The Corah provinces 
were valued at 30 lacks more. Thus W'as a provision made for the 
emperor, and^a good bargain struck for the English; for Bengal 

1 
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and the circars might be estimated at a million and a half net reve¬ 
nue, after the charges of the civil and military establishmentVwerc 
p7iid. The emperor was to reside at the city of Allahabad”, and 
was, in effect, under the protection of the English, to whom he 
owed all that he pofsefsed. A treaty offensive and defensive was 
entered into with Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude: and his terpitp- 
rics being situated so as to form a barrier to ours, a competent 
force stationed within them, served to guard both atjit^same time; 
and it was convenient to the pofsefsor of Oude, to pa^ the expence 
of it, as if it liad been retained for his service only. 

It was, however, the misfortune of the emperor, that he could 
not accommodate his mind to the standard of his circiunstances, 
although these were far more favourable now, than at any other 
period of his life. But being the lineal descendant of the house of 
Timur, he aspired to pofsef# 4 liL'’cripTrai cit/'i^iis ancestors; and 
in grasping at this shadow, he lost the substance of what he already 
pofsefsed. For after about 6* years quiet residence at Allahabad, he 
put himself into the hands of the Maliratta.s, who promised to seat 
him on the throne of Delhi: tho.se very Mahrattas, who had 
wrested the fairest of his provinces from his family, and whose 
object was to get pofsefsion of the rest; and who intended to use 
his person and name, as one of the means of accomplishing it. A 
cefsion of the Corah provinces to the Mahratta.s, was the immediate 
consequence of this connexion: and had nbl the English inter¬ 
posed, the Mahrattas would have established themselves in that 
important angle of the Dooab, which commands the navigation 
of the upper part of the river Ganges, and the whole course of the 
Jumnah, and which would have brought them almost close to our 
doors; besides the evil of extending their influence and power; 
and of feeding their hopes of extending them still further.—'“¥i.e 
principle on which the BritLsh government acted, was this; the^’ 
considered the Corah, &c. provinces, which by right of conquest 
were originally theirs, as having reverted again to the?n, when they 
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were alienated from the purposes for which they had been origi¬ 
nally granted to the emperor; and applied to the purpose cf 
aggrandizing a power, which was inimical to them and to their al¬ 
lies. They therefore took pofsefsion of tliose provinces again,/and 
immediately ceded them to thcNabob of Oude, for a valuable con¬ 
sideration. Indeed, it was a mi.stake originally, not to restore the 
pofsefsion of them to Sujah Dowlah, in common with the rest of 
his territories; and to settle a certain stipend in lieu of them, to 
the em})eror! for they, forming the frontier towards the Mahrattus 
and Jats, sliould have been placed in hands that were better able 
to defend them. 

The Mogul, however, went to Dcllii; thereby losing all that he 
had acquired from the British; and has ever since been a kind of 
state prisoner; living on the produce of a trifling domain, which 
he holds b}^ a tenure of suHcxaui-c; allc.vod him partly out of vene¬ 
ration for hisTancestors, and partly for the use of his name. It 
must be allowed, that the princes of Hindoostan have generally 
shewn a due regard to the distrefses of fallen royalty (when life 
has been spared) by granting jaghires, or pensions. Ragobah’s, is 
a case in point. The private distrefses of Shah Aulum (it i§ almost 
mockery to call him the Great Mogul, or Emperor) were, how¬ 
ever, so prefsing, during Mr. Hastings’s last journey to Oude (1784), 
that his son Jewan Buckt came to solicit afsistance from the Eng¬ 
lish. Since the peace'of 1782, Madajce Sindia, a Mahratta chief, and 
the jiofsefsor of the principal part of Malwa, has taken tlie lead at 
Dellii; and has reduced several places situated within the districts 
formerly pofsefsed by the Jats, NudjufF Cawn, and the Rajah of 
Joinagur: and it may lx* concluded that Sindia has in view’ to ex¬ 
pend his conquests on the side of Agimere: and to establish for 
l.iliuiscl f a considerable state, or kingdom. 

•’ It might be expected that the Rajpoots of Agimere, &c. would 
be lefs averse to receiving a sovereign of their own religion, than 
they were to, submit to the Mahomedan emperors: and, more- 
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over, tliat it would be more for tlic interest of their people to be 
subjects, than tributaries, of the Mahrattas; these being mild as 
governors, although the most unfeeling, as collectors of tribute, 
or as enemies; yet it appears that they entertain the greatest jea¬ 
lousy of Sindia’s designs; the ac(^ojnplishment of which would 
make tlieir princes sink into a state of greater insignificance t'han 
they are at present. 

In a country so fruitful of revolutions, it is difficult to fore¬ 
see the event of Sindia’s ])resent measures; but they point strongly 
towards raising him to the head of the western Mahratta state, 
or to that of a new empire founded on its ruins. The })ro- 
vinces of Agra and Delhi, and that whole neiglibourhood, are in 
tlic most wretched state that can be conceived. Having been the 
seat of continual wars for near 50 years, the country is almost de¬ 
populated, and most of the-lands; of course, are lying waste: the 
wretched inhabitants not daring to provide morc'tlmn the bare 
means of subsistence, for fear of attracting tlic notice of those, 
who.se trade is pillage. Nothing but the natural fertility of the 
soil, and the mildnefs of the climate, could have kept uj) any de¬ 
gree of population; and rendered the sovereignty of it, at this day 
worth contending for. So that a tract of country which pol’sefses 
every advantage that can be derived from nature, contains the most 
miserable of inhabitants: .so dearly do mankind pay for the ambi¬ 
tion of their .superiors; who, mis-calculating their powers, think 
they can govern as much as they can conquer. In the Mogul em¬ 
pire, many ])artsof it were 1000 miles distant from the seat of go¬ 
vernment: and accordingly its history is one continued lefson to 
kings, not to grasp at too much dominion; and to mankind, to 
circumscribe the undertakings of their rulers. 

It is highly improbable that the hou.se of Timur will everTTffi 
again, or be of any consequence in the politics of Hindoostan. I’; 
was in that the dynasty of Great Moguls began: so that 

reckoning to the present timo (17158), it has lasted, ab’a years: a 
long period for that country. 
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Sketch of the Mahratta History. 

We have frequently had occasion, in the course of the above 
sketch, to mention the Maiikati as: and as the rise and j)rogrefs 
of that s attt is of much importance to the general liistory of the 
decline of the Mogul empire; and so remarkable in itself, from the 
suddennefs of its growth; it may not be improper to give a short 
history of it, in an uninterrujited narrative; although some part of 
the foi mer one may be rejieated. 

The origin and signiheation of the word Mahrati a (or Mo¬ 
ra itoe) has of late been very much the subject of inquiry and 
discufsion, in •India: and varioifs fanciful conjectures have been 
made concerning it. • We learn, however, from Feri.shtu,* tiiat 
Makhat was the name of a province in the Deccan; and that it 
comprehended Baglana (or Bogilana) and other districts, which at 

• Tills information occurs not only in Forl./‘>i I’s history of Iliiuloost.in, hnt in^that of the 
Deccan, &'c. likewise. The former we h.ive heloie spoken ol, as heiii'' translated h^ e ol. 
Dow; hnt the latter has iiever yet ni.'.dc its appe-arance in any European lan;Miaj;e. It i - t,\- 
jiected, hovCl'ver, th:it the yintilic will seion in- in pofsefsion of it, from the h. nils ol C’.ipl. 
Jonathan Scott, who h.is already exhibited a spieimeii ol one pail of his intendid work , ..iid 
has ennare'd to ioni|;lcte it, on conditions, which the ynihlic, on theii yi.irt. appeal to have 
perfonned. Eeiishla I’vcil i^i the- lourt ol Ibrahim Audil Slndi, Kingol Visiapour; wno was 
colcmporu'y with Jihanguire in the begiiniin"; ol the last cenlnry. Ecrishia’s nis-ory ol the 
Dfccian, opens to our viiw the knowledge of an empae that lias s-'ariely iiecn lie.iiil ol, 
in Europe. Iis eii’perois of the Ra h m i n f a ii dynasty (wliic)i commenced w t'i Halsan Caco, 
A. D. 1^47) ..ppcar to have exceeded in yiowei and spleiiiloiir. those ol J) Ibi; even at llic 
mcist tloiiri'.bin ji jierioils of their h'di'ry. The se:il ol government w.,s at C.^lberg;! (s e Orme’s 
Histoiic. l Fiagmeiiis, ]>. cxxwi.) wniih was centrical lo the gicut body ol the impiri ; and 
is at th s d.iy a considerable city. Lli.e other overgiown empiies, it lell to pi ns witii lis 
own we ght: and out of it were foini'd I'un potent kingdom', under the names ol Visai- 
jioitr (jiiopeily Ifejapour), CJolcono.., K rai, and Amednagur; wlio,e.partleuL.r hmits and 
inferior niemheis, we arc not well inlorined of. Each of these subsesied wilii a considerable 
degree ol power, until the Mogul loiujuesl; and rlie two firsi, as we liave seen ahov., pre¬ 
served their independency until the time of Auruiig/cbe. it is worthy (# remark, that the 
four monarchs of these kingdoms, tike the Cxsats and Ptolemies, had each of them a 
%iame, or title, common to the dynasty to which he belonged; and which were derived 
from the respective founders. Thus, the kings ol Visaipouc, were styled Aiuiil (or A'lil) 
Sliah; those of Cioleonda, Cuttub Shah; and those ui Rerar and Amednagur, Niitain 
Shah, and Aminl .Sh ih. A. 
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present form the most central part of the Mahratta dominions. 
The original meaning of the term Marhat, like that of most other 
proper names, is unknown; but that the name of the nation in 
question, is a derivative from it, cannot be doubted: for the tes¬ 
timony of Ferishta may be received without the smallest suspicion 
of error, or of design to establish a favourite Opinion ; when if is 
considered that he wrote, at a period, when the inhabitants of the 
province of Makhat did not exist as an independent nation; but 
were blended with the other subjected Hindoos of the Deccan. Be¬ 
sides the testimony of Ferishta, there is that also of Nizam-ul- 
Deen,* an author who wrote at an earlier period; and who relates, 
in his general history of Hindoostan, that one of the kings of 
Delhi, made an excursion from Dcogur (Dowlatabad) into the neigh¬ 
bouring province q/" Marhat.- f- 

Sevajee may be considered as the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. His ancestry is not very clearly ascertained; but the 
most commonly received opinion, is, that his grandfather was an 
illegitimate son of a Rana of Oudipour, the chief of the Rajpoot 
princes; the antiquity of whose house may be inferred from Pto¬ 
lemy. (Sec the Memoir, page 230.) The mother of this illegiti¬ 
mate son is said to have been an obscure person, of a tribe named 
Bonsola (.sometimes written Bouncello, ajid Boonsla), which name 
was afsumcd by her son, and continued to be the family name of 
his descendants, the Rajahs of Sattarah, and Berar, Having, after 
the death of his father (the Rana of Oudipour) suffered some 
indignities from his brothers, on the score of his birth, he retired 
in disgust to the Deccan, and entered into the service of the King 
of Bejapour (vulgarly Visiapour). The reputation of his family, 
added to his own personal merit, soon obtained for him a distin- 

• Nizam-ul-JOeen was an officer in the court of Achar; and wrote a general history of 
Hindoostan, whjch he brought down to the 40th year of that emperor- 

f This uiso occurs in Fenshta’s history of Hindoostan. It was in the reign of Alla 1 . 
A. D. 1312. See also page lii of the Introduction. 
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guished rank in the armies of the King of Visiapour, in which he 
was succeeded by his son. But his grandson, Sevajee, who was 
born in 16*28, disdaining the condition of a subject, embraced an . 
early opportunity (which the distractions then existing in the V isia- 
pour monarchy, afforded him^ of becoming independent. So rapid 
was the progrefs of his conquests, that he was grown formidable to 
the armies of the Mogul empire, before Aurungzebe’s accefsion to 
power; having, before that period, seized on tlic principal part of 
the mountainous province of Baglana, and the low country of 
Concan, situated between it and the western sea. He had also 
acquired from the kingdom of Visiapour, the important fortrefs of 
Pannela, which commanded an entrance into the heart of it, from 
the side of Baglana; together with several other places of strength. 
In the Carnatic he had polisefsion of Gingec, together with an ex¬ 
tensive district round it and this perhaps may be considered ra¬ 
ther as an •ujirpation of one of*the Visiapour conquests, than as 
an acquisition made from the original sovereign of the Carnatic: 
for the King of Visiapour appears to have pofsefsed the southern 
part of the Carnatic, including Tanjore.-f Great part of the his¬ 
tory of Sevajee will be found in Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments 
of the Mogul Empire, and is well worth the reader's attention. 
At his death, which happened in 1680, his domains extended from 
the northern part of Baglana, near Surat, to the neighbourhood 
of the Portuguese districts of Goa, along the sea coast; but pro¬ 
bably not very far inland, beyond the foot of the Gauts, and other 
ranges of mountains, which may be considered as branches of them; 
for Aurungzebe’s army kept the field in Visiapour at that period, 
and necefsarily straitened Sevajee’s quarters on that side. These 


• The French obtained the grant of Pondicherry in 1674, from a Rajah of Gingee, who 
acknowledged the King of Narsinga as liis superior; but this latter was, at the same time, 
• dependent on Visiapour. Sevajee took pofseision of Gingee about the year 1677, and con¬ 
firmed the above grant in 1680. 

t 1 am ignorant of the period when the Mahratta prince, whose descendants now hold 
Tanjore, came iioto the poisefsiou of it. 
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conquests were the fruits of hardy and persevering valour; partly 
acquired in despite of Aurungzebe, then in the zenith of his power. 
Sevajee had also plundered Surat and Golconda; and even attacked 
Goa, when the Portuguese power was at its height. His son Sa:n- 
bajee, though pofsefsed of considerable ability both as a staicsman 
and a soldier, fell a sacrilice to debauchery. In one of his lopse 
excursions he was treacherously seized on, and cruelly put to 
dcatli by Aurungzebe, in ib'Sy. This, however, produced no 
submifsion on the part of the Mahrattas, wlio sail nnereased in 
power, though not so rapidly as before. The Ronuin state had 
scarcely a hardier infancy; and the mountains of Gatte, which 
shelter from the stormy monsoon tlie countries that are situated 
to the leeward of them, ailorded also a shelter to this rising 
state. 

Sahoo, or Salioojcc (vulgarly, Saow, or Soiv Rajah),succeeded his 
father Sambajee, at a very early age; and as he inherited the ability 
and vigour of mind of his immediate ancestta's, and reigned more 
than 50 years, great part of it at a season the most favourable for 
the aggrandizement of a slate that was to rise on the ruins of ano¬ 
ther, the Maliiatta jiower grew' up to the wonderful height that 
we have beheld it at. For the confusions occasioned by the dis¬ 
puted succefsion among Aurungzebe’s sons, and their de.scendants, 
opened a wide field to all adventurers; and particularly to this 
hardy and enterprizing people, bred in the sclwol of war and dis¬ 
cipline, and who had shewn them.scKes able to contend even w ith 
Aurungzebe himself. The t'onquests achieved uiider Salioojcc, 
are astonishing to those w ho do not know' that Hindoostan is so full 
of military adventurers, that an army is soon collected by an enter¬ 
prizing chief, who holds out to his followers a prospect of plunder; 
which the thcti distracted state of the empire afforded the most 
ample means of realizing. At the time of Sahoojee’s death, which 
happened in 1740, the Mahratta s'ate or empire had swallowed up 
the whole tract from the western sea to Orilsa; and from Agra to 
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the Carnatic; and almost all the rest of Hindoostan, Bengal ex- 
^cepted, had been over-run and plundered. They were engaged in 
almost every scene of war and politics, througliout the whole coun¬ 
try ; altliougli it does not appear that they look any part in the 
contesi between Nadir Shah and Mahomed, in 1738-c); except by 
availing themselves of the absence of Nizam-al-Muluck, to com¬ 
mit depredations on his territories in the Deccan. Probably they 
thought that more advantage would arise to them, from the dis¬ 
orders consequent on Nadir Shah’s invasion, than by their al'sisting 
the emperor in i*epelling him: we are also to consider the advanced 
age of Sahoojec, at that time. 

It is difficult to trace the progrefs of the Mahratta conquests, 
according to the order of time, in which they were made. We 
find them taking part in the disputes between Aurungzebe’s de¬ 
scendants at Delhi, as early as 1718: but it was not till 173,7, 
that they fduwd tlicmselves stroqg enough to demand a tribute from 
the emperor, Mahomed Shah. This demand terminated, as we 
have before observed, in the acquisition of the greatest part of the 
fine province of Malwa ; and in a grant of a fourth part of the net 
revenues of the (nlicr provinces in general. 'Phis proportion being 
named in the language of Hindoostan, a Ciiout, occasioned the 
future demands of the Mahrattas to be denominated from it: al¬ 
though they arc l)y no means limited ty that jiroportion, except in 
cases where an exjfrefs compact has taken place: as in some i/i- 
stances, between the Berar Mahrattas and the present Nizam of the 
Deccan. They also, about the year 17.36’, took part in the dis¬ 
putes between the Nabobs of Arcot, in the Carnatic; within which 
district, the principal European settlements on the coast of Co¬ 
romandel, are situated: which disputes eventually cjigaged the 
French and English East-India Companies, in scenes of ho.stility 
•for several years, as has been before obserxed. 

Ram Rajah, who succeeded Sahoqjee, in 1740, was a weak 
prince: and,it happened in the Mahratta state, as in all despotic 

m 
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states of rapid growth, and recent formation, that great part of 
what was gained by tlie ability of one despot, was lost by the im- 
l>ecility of another. The two principal officers of the state,* the 
Paishwab, or minister, and the Buksbi, or commander in chief, 
agreed to divide the dominions of their master: Bajirow, the paish- 
wah, afsuming to himself the government of the western pro¬ 
vinces; and Ragojec, thebukshi, the eastern provinces: the former 
contiiming at Poonah, the ancient capital; the other fixing his 
residence at Nagpour in Berar. 

The paishwah is said to have confined the Ram Rajah to the 
fortrefs of Sattarah (about 50 miles from Poonah) and then admi- 
jiistered the government in his name. It is moix* probable, from 
other accounts, that Sahoojee, during the latter part of his reign, 
had, by a long and unrevoked delegation of power to the paish¬ 
wah, prepared the minds of tlie people for this measure; which, 
to them, hardly appeared to be a change: as Sahoojee? ih a manner, 
shut himself up in Sattarali, and seldom appeared in any act of go¬ 
vernment. There is some degree of analogy between this part of 
the history of the paishwahs, and tliat of the mayors of the palace, 
in France. 

So violent a partition of the cmjnre by its ministers, encouraged, 
as might be expected, the usurpations of others, according to the 
degree of j)ower, or oj)port,unity, pofsefsed by each: so t’<at in the 
course of a few years, the .state became, from an\ibsolute monarchy, 
a mere confederacy of chiefs; and the loosest example of feudal 
government in the world. The two chiefs of the divided empire 
pursued each their plans of conquest, or ncgociation, .separately; 
on the general principle of re.specting each others rights. The 
local situation of the Berar chief, who was lefs powerful than the 
other, led him to a close connexion with the Nizam; though not 
profefsedly in opposition to the Poonah chief. 

The invasion of Bengal (of the causes of which we have spoken 
in page Ixix) was undertaken by both the Mahratta states in 1742, 
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and 1743, with armies said to contain 80,000 horsemen each. 
The leaders of these armies appearing each to act for himself, the 
consequence was, that the wily Aliverdy found means to bribe one 
party, and to sow difsensions between both; by which the conse- 
<juences were lefs dreadful to*the Bengallers, than they otherwise 
jiHist have been. Still, however, they are remembered with hor¬ 
ror: and I have myself beheld many of the objects of their wanton 
barbarity, mutilated and defaced. As 160,000 horsemen were let 
loose over the level country on the west of the Ganges; and the 
capital, Moorshedabad, being le miles from that river, it was cut 
off from all supplies of provisions and necefsaries,* until Aliverdy 
'doubly intrenched the road leading from the city to the Ganges; 
and tlius, sujiplies were conveyed in safety to the city, which was 
inclosed by another intrenchment, or rampart, of about 18 miles 
in circumference. The Malirattas did not depart out of the pro¬ 
vinces untit ihe year 1744, wljen they had collected avast rnalis 
of plunder, and had established the claim of the chout; which, 
however, was never regularly paid. The Berar Mahrattas having, 
.some years afterwards, obtained pofsefsion of the Orifsa province, 
partly by conquest, partly by cel’sion from Aliverdy, their proxi¬ 
mity to Bengal, from witich they were separated only by a shal¬ 
low river, allbrded them frequent opportunities of plundering its 
frontier provinces: and it was not tiU the year 1761, when Cos- 
sim Ally, Nabob 8f Bengal, ceded the provinces of Burdwan and 
Midnapour to the English, that the Mahrattas ceased to plunder 
them. The demand of the cliout, however, although made occa¬ 
sionally, previous to the celsion of Bengal to the English, had 
never been enforced: and during tlie war of 1780, when almost all 
the powers of Hindoostan were leagued together against the Eng¬ 
lish, it was very feebly, if at all, insisted on, although the Berar 
•Rajah had an army at Cattack. 

• The city of Moorshcdabiid is situated on tlic westernmost branch of the Ganges: which 
branch is navigajjle only during a part of the ye*r. See tire Appendix. 
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The administration of Bajirow was as vigorous as could pofsibly 
be expected, considering how the reins of government had been^ 
slackened: to tlie Mahratta empire, it was glorious; for he wrest¬ 
ed out of the hands of the Portuguese, the fortrefs of Bafseen, and 
the island of Salsettc, near Bombay ;• places that stood in the next 
degree of importance to Goa. He died in 1759, leaving the paish- 
wahship, which was now considered as an hereditary establishment, 
to his son Ballajec, 

At this period the Mahrattas pushed their conquests into the 
I’anjab, and even to the banks of the Indus. But tlie time was 
aj^proaching, when this sudden elevation (which seems, in some 
instances at least, to operate in states as in individuals) was to serve 
only to make their downfall more conspicuous. They and Abdalla 
had given each other mutual umbrage; and the wars that ensued 
between them, which ended with the famous battle of Panniput, 
of which we have already given aq account in page te;^iv, was de¬ 
cisive of the pretensions of the Mahrattas as Hindoos, to universal 
empire in Hindoostan; which they at that time (i7b‘i) found 
themselves strong enough to dispute with the Mahomedans. 

Ballajee died soon after. To him succeeded his son Maderow, 
a youth. The Mahrattas had now abated of their ardour for dis¬ 
tant expeditions, and their quarrels were chiefly with tlicMr neigh¬ 
bour, the Nizam; whom they by degrees stripped of a consider¬ 
able portion of his territories on the north and west of Aurunga- 
bad. Maderow died in 1772; and was succeeded by his son Na- 
rain Row, who was murdered the following year by Ragobah, his 
uncle, and son of Bajirow, the first paishwah who afsumed the 
sovereignty. The atrocity of this crime, made the author of it 
(who had been a general of reputation in the war against Hyder 
Ally, and the Nizam) detested by the body of the peojde, and 
caballed against by the chiefs: he besides failed in the object of- 
clearing his way to the paishwahship, for the widow of Narain pro¬ 
duced a boy, who was acknowltedged heir. r 
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Ragobah, who stood in need of allies, had engaged the govcrn- 
^ment of Bombay in his cause; with whom a treaty, very advan¬ 
tageous to the English, and indeed, embracitig the principal ad¬ 
vantages so long desired by the East-India Company, was entered 
into; and the fleet and armyi>elonging to the Presidency of Bom- 
Ix^y, were accordingly put in motion, to second the views of Rago¬ 
bah, and to secure the advantages derived from the treaty Hosti¬ 
lities were commenced both by sea and land; and the island of 
Salsette, separated from Bombay only by a narrow channel of the 
sea, was taken pofsefsion of by the English, This was a most 
desirable acquisition, as the settlement of Bombay pofsefsed no 
• territory beyond the extent of the small island in which it is situ¬ 
ated ; and consequently depended on foreign suj)plies for its sub¬ 
sistence. 

About this time the Council General of Bengal was invested 
with a conft'ttlling power over tbe other settlements in India: and 
the Mahratta war not meeting their a})probation, Col. Upton was 
sent to I’oonah in 1776“, to negociate a peace (since know.n by the 
name of tlie treaty of Pooroondar), by wiiicli was to re¬ 

nounce his pretensioiLs, and to receive a pen.sion for life; ^and the 
English were to retain pofsel'sion of Salsette. But in the end of 
1777, ihe^ombay government agtiin espoused the cau.se of Rago¬ 
bah, which measure terminated in a disgraceful convention, by 
wliich the Bombay^army retired to tlieir settlement, and Rtigobtili 
surrendered to his enemies. Being of Bramin race, his life was 
.s})ared. 

The war tliat followed between the English and tlie Mahrattas, 
was purely defensive on the part of the latter, after the arrival of a 
brigade of the Bengal army, under General Goddard; and was at¬ 
tended with the conquest, on the part of the English, of the finest 
4Darts of Guzerat, and the Concan; including the important for- 
trefses of Bafseen and Amedabad ; in short, of the whole country 
from Amedal)ad to the river Penn f and inland, to the foot of the 
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Gauts; and on the side of Oude, the province of Gohud, and 
other districts, together with the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior, 
were reduced; and the war was carried into the heart of Malwa. 
But the cxpcnces of a succefsful war may be too grievous to be 
borne: and as a war with Hyder Al*ly had broke out in 1780, and 
still continued, it was justly esteemed a most desirable advantage to 
effect a peace with the Mahrattas, after detaching Sindia, the prin¬ 
cipal member of that state, from the confederacy. This peace was 
negociated in 1782 and 1783, by Mr. David Andersoil, whose ser¬ 
vices on that memorable occasion, claim, as is said in another place, 
the united tlianks of Great Britain and Hindoostan. All the ac- 
<juisitions made during the \var were given up, save Salsette, and 
the small i.slands situated within the gulf formed by Bombay, Sal¬ 
sette, and the continent. 

The government at Poonah, during the minority, was .shared 
among a junto of ministers: and* it is probable thaUs?j long a mi¬ 
nority, may yet make some efsential changes in the constitution of 
a state, so accirstomed to revolutions in the superior departments 
of its government. The present paishwah, by name Maderow 
(.son of Narain Row, as beforementioned), was born in 1774. 

The eastern Mahratta state, or that of Berar, under Ragojee, 
kept itself more free from foreign cjuarrels than the cJlher; but 
had its share of intestine wars. For Ragojee dying, after a long 
reign, left four sons, Janojee, Sabajee, Modhjee, and Bembajee. 
The first succeeded his father: but dying childlefs, in 1772, a 
civil war commenced between Sabajee and Modajee: tlie former of 
whom fell in 1774, and the latter still holds the government of 
Berar, &c.: and Bembajee administers^ tho.se of Ruttunpour and 
Sumbulpour, under him: though, I believe, with lefs restraint 
from his superior, than is ordinarily imposed on governors of pro¬ 
vinces. Ragojee, the father of the present Rajah of Berar, being s 
dc.sccndant of Sevajee, the original founder of the Mahratta state, 
the present rajah is therefore by descent, the lawful, sovereign of 
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the whole Mahratta state; the Poonah branch being extinct:* but 
it appears that he wisely prefers the peaceable pofsefsion of his own 
territories, to risking the lofs of them, where the object is no more 
than the nominal government of an empire, which even manifests 
symptom;', of speedy difsolution. 

Ij; is not likely that either of the Mahratta states will soon be¬ 
come formidable to the other powers of Hindoostan. The eastern 
state has not resources for it; and as for the western, it cannot well 
happen there*, until some one of its chiefs has gained such an ascen¬ 
dancy over the rest, as to re-unite that divided power, to which 
the late confusions in their government gave birth. It requires 
>ome length of time to reduce a feudal government to a simple mo¬ 
narchical one: and till then, the western Mahratta state cannot be 
formidable; to the British power, at least. If Sindia proceeds with 
his cojiqiiests to the north and west, and establishes a new empire 
in Malwa, this Mahratta stale (the western) must lx; ex¬ 
tinguished ; and such a new empire would, perhaps, prove more 
formidable to Oude, and to the British interests, in consequence, 
than any power we have beheld since the first establishment of the 
British influence in India. 

• Soini; beli^ct^at a rajah of Scvajcc’s line is still livinj;; shut up in t!ie fortrefs of Sat- 
tarah. Is isTertain that ihc new paishwahs go iliithcr, to receive the iiive'-fiture of their 
office; as iliey were accustomed to do, in former times: wlicther sucli a r.ijah he in exis¬ 
tence, or otherwise, is of no importance to the stale, as matters arc now constituted. 



Conquests of European Powers, since the Downfall of the 

Mogul E^fPIRE. 


Among the new powers that arose on the downfall of the Mo¬ 
gul empire, we must not forget to mention the French and Eng¬ 
lish. As for the Portuguese, their power had past its meridian 
before this period : besides, their views being (apparently) confined 
altogether to traffic, they wisely made choice of insular situa^* 
tions; such as Goa, Bombay, Salsette, Diu, &c.; and never ap¬ 
pear to have pofsefsed any very considerable extent of territory, 
although they kept on foot a large army of Europeans. The 
Dutch system was nearly the same; and their peosperity, in a 
great measure, grew out of the misfortunes of the Portuguese; 
who having fallen under the dominion of Spain, became obnoxious 
as well to the jealousy of rivalship, as to the revenge of the Hol¬ 
landers. 

The Frcnch power was but of short duration, but remarkably 

* 

brilliant. It was a bright meteor, that dazzled at first,'out which 
soon burnt itself out, and left their East-India Company in utter 
darknefs. It commenced during the govern\nent of M. Dupleix 
at Pondicherry, in 174.9. The French having afsisted a soubah of 
the Deccan in mounting the throne, attended his future steps with 
an army, and cstablisked an influence in !iis councils that promised 
to be permanent; but which vanished very early, by the mere 
breath of court intrigue: for while M. Bufsy, at tlie head of the 
French army, was at Sanore, in tlie western quarter of the penin¬ 
sula (in 175b’), a quarrel with the minister of the soubali, effected 
the dismifsion of the French. They were then compelled to retreat 
tlirough an enemy’s country fer near 300 miles, until they reached 
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Hydrabad; where they fortified themselves, and waited for a rein- 
fpreement from Masulipatam, their nearest settlement; which was 
upwards of 200 miles from Hydrabad. Great ability was discovered 
by M. Bufsy, on this memorable occasion; an account of which, 
as well asofM. Bufsy’s warfar^and negociations in general, will be 
found at large, in Mr. Orme’s invaluable History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation, in Hindoostan. At Hydrabad, 
the quarrel was compromised: and the following 3^ear (1757) and 
part of the nbxt, was spezit by M. Bulsy in reducing the refractory 
rajalis, or zemindars, in the northern circars; and in afsisting the 
soubah in the execution of his own plans. But in the midst of 
lliese transactions, he was suddenly recalled into the Carnatic, by 
M. Lally; who determined to collect the whole force of the French, 
within that quarter: so that the soubah w^as left at full liberty to 
accede to the proposals of the English. Lally was also accused 
of being jealtrSs of the fame of Bufsy. 

The circars, the fruits of M. Bufsy's wars and negociations in 
the Deccan (and which had been obtained in 1753), yet remained to 
the French: but Colonel Clive, who was at this time Governor of 
Bengal, with that promptitude and decision whicli so strongly 
marked I’.is cliaracter, seized on them, with a force from Bengal, 
J*' 17,7.0i afthotigh they were defended by a much superior force; 
and the French were deprived of resources to carry on tlie war 
in the Ca'uatic. So that Lally failed to accomplish the jnir- 
poscs for which the Frenclt interest in the Deccan had been re- 
linquis’ied ; namely, that of expelling the English from the Car- 
na ic: for, on the contrary, the French not only lost all their 
pofsefsions in that quarter, but in every other jiart of India. 
Thus, their political existence may be .said to begin, in 1749; 
and to end in 1761, by the capture of their principal settle¬ 
ment, Pondiclierry. They a])pear to have been the first Euro¬ 
pean power, that trained the natives of India to regular disci- 
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plinc;* as well as the first who set the example of acquiring terri¬ 
torial pdfsefsions, of any great extent, in India: in which they 
have been so succefsfully followed by the English. 

The expedition of the British troops into Tanjore, in 1749, was 
the first warfare in which they were engaged, against the forces of 
an Indian prince: and it proved unsuccefsful, as to its main object; 
which was, the restoration of a deposed king, or rather rajah, of 
Tanjore, who had applied for afsistance to the governor of Fort St. 
David. The price of this afsistance, was to be the fort and territory 
of Devicottah, situated at the mouth of the Coleroon, or principal 
branch of the Tanjore river; and this fort, notwilh.standing their 
want of .succefs in the cause of the deposed rajah, the Company’s 
troops, aided by the fleet under Admiral Bo.scawen, took pofsefsion 
of, after a short siege. In the following year they vyere called on, 
by the circumstances of the times, to take part in tlie‘disputed suc- 
cefsion to the nabobship of Arcot, in opposition to the French: 
who (as has been before observed) had taken the lead, both in the 
affairs of the Carnatic, and of the Deccan. We have also ob.servcd, 
that Ni'/.am-al-Muluck, soubah of the Deccan, had placed Anwar 
o’dien in the nabob.ship of Arcot (in 1743); and that tlm death of 
the same Nizam, in 1748, had occasioned a considciable change in 
the politics of the Deccan; in which the French engaged so deeply. 
Chunda Saib was the person whom the Frencli wished to raise to 
the government of Arcot: and the expulsion of the family of 
Anwar o’dien, was a necelsary step towards it. These contests, 
which had been carried on with great credit to the British arms, 
were put an end to, by the interference of the two East-India 

• I am far from being well infoimcd ronreriiing the early history of the Portuguese m 
Intli.T: but by a paf^age in Mr. Orme’s Ilisroi ical fragments, page 175, it would appear that 
they had not, in 1683, trained the natives to regular discipline. He says, “ 'I’hc Viceroy of 
“ Goa took the field (against Samb.ijee, with laoo Europeans, and 25,000 nativa of bis own 
territory From the confined limits of the Portuguese territories, wc may conclude that 
these were the ordinary inhabitants only. 
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Companies, in Europe, in 1754: and Mahomed Ally, son of An- 
>var o'dien (who had fallen in the course of the war), was left in 
pofsefsion of the Carnatic: or, at least, of that portion of it which 
had been recovered to him by the British arms. The particulars of 
these wars will be found in Mr*. Ormc’s History, volume the first. 

War breaking out in Europe in 1756’, the truce was reduced to a 
very short period. Tlie first object of the British councils, was to 
wrest the northern circars out of the hands of the French; in or¬ 
der to deprive them of the means of paying their army. The se¬ 
cond was to drive M. Bufsy’s force out of the Deccan, by means 
of an alliance with the Nizam, or Soubah. Both of these projects 
Iwere at this time defeated; the first by the miscarriage of dispatches 
to India; the second, by the capture of Calcutta, the chief British 
settlement in Bengal, in June, 1756': which induced the necefsity 
of relinquishing every plan of hostility in the Deccan and Car¬ 
natic, in ord(S- that a force might be spared, sufficient to accom¬ 
plish the recovery of so important a settlement as Calcutta; on 
which the whole trade to Bengal depended. 

Aliverdy Cawn, Nabob of Bengal, died in 1756, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ills grandson Surajah Dovvhih. This young man either 
was, or prclended to be, irritated at the conduct of the Engli.sli 
within his cfbijtinions; and w'as probably jealous of the rising 
power of Kui opeans in general, in otiicr parts of India. He deter¬ 
mined to expel the English (at least) from Bengal: and accordingly 
took their fort at Calcutta, and compelled those among them, wiio 
wxTC not made prisoners, to retire. In the following year, an ar- 
manent from Madras, under Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, 
not only recovered the settlement of Calcutta, but brought the 
nabob to terms. The sword, how'cver, being thus draw'n, no 
permanent security could be expected on the side of the intruders, 
unlefs .supported by power: which could not be obtained, while a 
nab.^b, inimical to their interests, pofsefsed the whole power of 
the kingdortv Suspicions on both sides soon brought matters to a 
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crisis: and Jaffier Ally Cawn, an omrah in high trust and favour 
M'ith the nabob, was negociated with; and, on condition of thekr 
afsisting him in his views towards the throne, engaged to be'their 
future ally and confederate; for, so much w’ere matters changed by 
tile late efsay of their strength, and by the genius and good fortune 
of Clive, that protection would ill exprefs the current expectation of 
the British. The famous battle of Plafsey, fought in June, 1757, 
and in which Jaffier aided the accomplishment of their wishes, by 
.standing neuter, laid the foundation of the future power of the 
British nation in Bengal and Hindoostan. From that time they 
became the arbiters of the succefsion of the nabobship of Bengal; 
which speedily led to the pofsefsion of the powers of government'.' 
for Cofsim Ally, who had been placed in the room of Jaffier, dis¬ 
liking his situation, resolved to hazard a change at all events; and 
this brought on a war, wdiich ended in the expulsion of Cofsim, 
and left the Bengal provinces in the pofsefsion of thoP'nglish, who 
restored Jaffier to the nabobship. He had been dejio.sed, on a 
charge of imbecility, in 1760, and was now restored, in 176*3. Cos- 
sim retired to Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and prevailed on him 
to espouse his cause. Sujah had distinguished himself in the cele¬ 
brated battle of Pajiniput, in 176*1; and is reported to have had a 
considerable share in turning the fortune of the 4?yr at the very 
moment when victory inclined towards the Mahrattas. Whether 
he over-rated his own talents for war, or mistook tlie military 
character and rc.sources of the British, he, however, engaged too 
rashly in the war; and tlie consequences were, a total defeat of 
his forces, joined with Cofsim Ally’s, at Buxar, in 176*4: and this 
was followed by the lofs of all his territories, during that and the 
following year. 

Those, whose belief has been staggered by the accounts of the 
conquests made on the Indians and Persia:is, by the Grecian, Patan, 
and Mogul armies, may reconcile their doubts by attending to tlie 
events of their own days; in •which a handful of I^reiich troops 
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effected revolutions in the Deccan: and another of British, made 
an entire conquest of Bengal, Bahar, and Oude, in little more than 
two* campaigns. Each of those conquerors, botli ancient and 
modern, after gaining certain advantages, pursued them by means 
of levies raised in tlie conquered countries themselves; and thus 
rendered tlie vanquished, subservient to the final reduction of their 
own country. This was even the ca.se of Alexander, who set out 
with 35,000 men, and left India, with 120,000. Such measures 
could only be pursued in countries, where the habit of changing 
their governors, had rendered tlie governed indifferent to the 
choice of them. Even the whole number of the combatants on 
».the side of the Briti.sii, did not exceed 7000, at the battle of Buxar: 
and of these 1200 might be Europeans. The battle of Plafsey wa.s 
gained with an army of about 3000 men; of whom poo only were 
Europeans. 

Lord Cli^a, who reafsumed the government of Bengal, in 1765, 
found matters in the state I have just represented. He seized the 
opportunity of taking pofsefsion of the Bengal provinces; the Na¬ 
bob Jaffier Ally having recently died ; and obtained from the nomi¬ 
nal Mogul, Shall Aulum (who, together with his nominal vizier, 
Siijah Dowlah, had, as before related, thrown them.selvcs on the ge¬ 
nerosity ot nla^British); a grant of the duanny, or administration 
of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifsa; on condition of pay¬ 
ing the Mogul 26 Ificks of rupees per annum (260,0001.). Thus a 
territory producing at that lime, at least a million sterling, per an¬ 
num, after every expence was defrayed, and containing at least 
ten millions of inhabitant.s, was gained to the Company, on the side 
of Bengal: together with the northern circars, valued at near Iialf 
a million more, and for which a grant was also obtained. Sujah 
Dowlah had all his territories restored to him, except the pro- 
.vinces of Corah and Allahabad, which were retained for the Mo¬ 
gul; together with the fortrefs of Allahabad, which was afsigned 
to him, as a jiroper place of residence. 
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Although the English were tlius firmly and peaceably established 
in Bengal, in 1765, yet within two years afterwards, they were 
engaged in a very arduous contest in the peninsula, with Hyder 
Ally, the sovereign of Mysore, leagued with the Nizam or Sou- 
ball of the Deccan. Hyder’s history is now so well known to the 
generality of readers in Europe, by means of the several publica¬ 
tions that have lately appeared,* that it will be unnecefsary to 
give any thing more than a short abstract of it, here. 

Hyder Ally was a soldier of fortune, and the son of a person 
who served in quality of Killadar, or governor of a small fortrefs, 
to one of the kings of Mysore. He is said to have acquired the 
rudiments of war in the French camps: and in the year 
distinguished himself, as their auxiliary, in the plains of Triichino- 
poly. About ten years afterwards, being then at the head of the 
Mysore armis he dethroned his sovereign, and governed under the 
title of Regent. Soon after, he extended his dominions on every 
side, the Carnatic excepted: the fine province of Bednore (or Bid- 
danore) and the Patan nabobships of Cuddapah, Canoul, &c. 
besides some Mahratta provinces towards the river Ki.stnah; and the 
country of the Nairs, and other small states on the Malabar coast, 
were added to his original pofsefsions; until at last he was at tiie 
head of a state, in extent equal to Great Britain, aiy^pToducing a 
grols revenue of four millions sterling. The civil broils and revo¬ 
lutions in the western Mahratta state, particularly in latter times, 
allowed Hyder to aggrandize himself at its expence; but he, never- 
thelefs, received some severe checks from that quarter. He was 
not arrived at the height of his power, when the war between him 
and the English broke out, in 1767: but his power was such 
as to alarm his neighbours, and a resolution was taken to attack 
him. The Mahrattas under Maderow, entered HydeFs country 
on the side towards Visiapour; and the Nizam, joined by a do-, 


Capt. Robson’s, and M. M. L. D T.’s Lives of Hyder Ally, &c. &c. 
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tachment of British troops, moved from Hydrabad towards the 
frontier of Mysore, soon after. Hyder first contrived to buy olf tlie 
Mdhrattas with a large sum of money, and the restitution of some 
of tlie places lie had tahen from them. Next, lie ncgociated with 
the Nizam, and had the addrt'fs, not only to detach him from the 
English, but to draw him over to his party; so that the English 
detachment was compelled by necefsity to retire to the Carnatic; 
on the frontiers of which their grand army was iiow afsembling. 
Besides the Whimsical character of the Nizam, several other circum- 
sUmces might consjfire towards the determining him to act in the 
manner he did. The grant of the northern circars, and the cman- 
^•cipation of the Carnatic from any dependence on the Deccan, both 
of which were obtained from the Mogul, by the English, could 
not but be very mortifying to the Nizam; as having the appear¬ 
ance of a forcible }>artition of his territories. The circars, however, 
came into flSbir hands (as we Jhavc seen) by conquest from the 
French, to whom they were originally granted by a former soubali 
of the Di;cca/i; so tliat the grant from the Mogul was merely no¬ 
minal: besides, the Nizam had been prevailed on to acquie.sce in 
the mea.sure, by an oiler on the part of the English, of five lacks 
of rupees (50,0001.) per annum, by way of tribute or quit rent. 
As to his supviority in the Carnatic, it had ever been nominal; 
yet Hyder, who now meditated the conquest of it, was glad to 
obtain from the Nftam, a grant, or sunnud, for the nabolxship of 
it: and from this time, at lea.st, he considered Mahomed Ally as 
his rival. It is proper to observe, that in the days of Mahomed 
Ally's distrefs, when he pofselsed only a small part of the Carnatic, 
he had engaged to cede the fortrefs of Tritchinopoly, a most im¬ 
portant post in the southern division of it, to the king' of Mysore, 
for afsistance then afforded liim: but this engagement never being 
performed, Hyder, as might be expected, adopted the claims and 
resentments of the prince, whose throne he had taken pofsefsion 
of; and nev^r lost sight of his tide to Tritchinopoly. Had the 
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engagerpc’ t been fulfilled, it would have had the effect of separat¬ 
ing for ever, from t!ie nabobship of the Carnatic, the provinces of 
Tanjorc, Ma lura, and the rest of the southern provinces. 

The war tliat immediately followed, was productive of some 
sharp battles on tiie common frontiers of the Carnatic and My¬ 
sore : besides which, a strong detachment of the Britisli army seized 
on Hyder’s province of Coimbettore, a fertile district on the south 
of Mysore, and commanding a ready way to Hyder's capital, 
Seringapalam. Tliis was the first w'ar in whicli the British arms 
had met witli any steady opposition from a prince of the country; 
for in the affair of Tajijore, in 1749, their arms were triumphant 
in tlie end, by the taking of Dcvicottah, tlieir proper abject. The ' 
war was continued with various succefs, during tlie year i76'7, 
176*8, and part of 1769; when Hyder, iviih a strong detachment 
of cliosen troops, cliicfiy liorse, giving the British army the .slip, 
came within .seven miles of Madras, and dictated a'fieacc to tlic 
government of that place. This peace was disreputable to the 
British councils only: since the hands of the Commander in Chief 
(General Joseph Smith) were tied up, at the very m.nnent, the 
most favourable for striking a blow; and when fj) dor, fearing the 
general’s approach, could purchase his security no other way than 
by intimidating government into the mea.sure of lay'.'rig their com¬ 
mands on the general, not to advance; by wliich mea.sure he 
might pofsibly have cut Hyder and his detachnient to pieces. 

The Nizam, very early in the war, had been detached from 
Hyder’s alliance; chie.fiy by the strong mea.sure of sending a de¬ 
tachment from Bengal, into the heart of Golconda; which made 
him tremble for his capital, Hydrabad. 

The peace left matters much in the same state as before the war; 
and whatever credit Hyder might have gained by the conclusion of 
it, w'as done away by the total defeat which he suffered, in 1771, 
from the Mahratta arrriy, within a few miles of his capital; iiito 
which he escaped with great difficulty, with a small remna^it of 
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>iis army; and afterwards defied the attacks of liis numerous ene¬ 
mies, who pofsefscd neither the skill, nor the ordinary requisites 
for a Siege. Hyder waited in patience, until the enemy by deso¬ 
lating the country, were compelled to leave it. A few years of 
peace not only restored matter^ to their former state, but improved 
both his revenues and his army, to a degree beyond probability; 
and at the same time, the distractions that prevailed among the 
Mahrattas, enabled him to extend his territories at their ex pence. 
Such are tlie‘elfects of firmnefs, perseverance, and economy. 

It may be asked, how the Mahrattas, who are represented as so 
inferior in point of discipline to Hyder's troops, came to defeat 
him ? It is accounted for by the vast superiority in numbers of the 
Mahratta army (chiefly horse), which surrounding Hyder's troops, 
cut olf their supplies of provisions, and compelled them to retire 
towards their capital; through an open country, the most favour¬ 
able to the atfecks of cavalry. Hyder’s army was formed into one 
vast liollow .square, and marched, closely surrounddB by the Mah¬ 
rattas; when the advanced front of tlie square making too hasty 
a step, .separated from the others; and the Mahrattas, pushing 
through the openings tlius made, tlirew Hyder’s whole army into 
irreparable disorder. 

We Iiave spoken before concerning the treaty made with the Na¬ 
bob of Oude, and the mutual advantages derived to both parties; 
but ])articularly to triie British, from the mode of defence adojDted 
for Oude, considering it as a common frontier to both states: as 
also concerning the dejjarture of the Mogul, in 1771; whiclf threw 
the Corah, 8cc. provinces, into the hands of Sujali Dowlah. 

It may be supposed, that the opposition made to tlie Mahrattas, 
when they attempted to take polsefsion of those provinces in 1772, 
must have created some disgust. Indeed the British government 
had long considered the Mahrattas, in the general scope of their 
designs, as inimical to its interests. In 1773, the Mahrattas crofsed 
the Ganges to invade the Rohilla country. A brigade of the 
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BrUish army marched to the western frontier of that country, and 
drove tlie Mahrattas acrofs the river. For this protection, the 
lloliilla cliiefs liad stipulated to pay Sujah Dowlah forty lacks of 
rupees (it must be observed that the British army moved, only as 
liis allies): but when this cfseniial service was perfonned, the pay¬ 
ment of the money was evaded h'his breach of treaty led to.the 
invasion and conquest of the Rohilla country, the following year, 
1774. A considerable tract of land in the Dooab, was also con¬ 
quered from the Jals, and other adventurers; by tiie boun¬ 

dary of Oude was advanced westward within 2,7 miles of Agra; 
north-westward, to the upper part of the navigable course of the 
Ganges; and south-W'estward, to the .Tumnah river. In the follow -- 
ing year (i77.7)> on the death of Sujah Dow'lah, and the accelsion 
of his son Azu])h, a new treaty was made with the British govern¬ 
ment, by which the quantum of the subsidy for the u.se of the 
brigade was increased; and the'province of Benarcift which pro¬ 
duced a clear i%vcnuc of 240,000!. per annum, was ceded to the 
Company. 

The war with the Poonah, or western Malirattas, of which we 
have already spoken (in page Ixxxvii), occasioned the march of a 
brigade acrofs the continent to the side of Bombay and Surat, in 
1778-5). This is, perhaps, the most brilliant epo^Ji^ the British 
military history in India. Tlie brigade, which consisted of lei's 
than 7000 men, all native troops, commanded by European ofli- 
cers, marched from the banks of the Jumnah to the western sea, 
in despite of the Mahrattas, whose empire they traversed almost 
the whole way. The French war breaking out at this time, and 
llyder Ally expecting a communion of interests witli tlie French, 
he, in the autumn of 1780, broke into the Carnatic with 100,000 
troops; and those, both of loot and horse, the very best of their 
kind that had ever been disciplined by a native of hidia. Ili,s 
succefs in cutting to pieces Col. Baillie's detachment, and the 
consequent retreat of the Caunatic army, occasioned the British 
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interests? in that quarter to be given up for lost, in the opinion of 
most people in Europe. Hajjpily, Mr. Hastings and Sir Eyre 
Cooffc thought otherwise: and tlierc was sent from Bengal, to the 
relief of the Carnatic, a brig.ide of about 7000 men; togctlicr with 
ample supj)l:cs of money and jlrovisions. Until the arrival of tlicse 
troops and supplies, the British pofsefsed nothing more in the Car¬ 
natic, than tlic ground occupied by their camps and fortrefscs. 
Under Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder was succcfsfully combated during 
two campaigiis; at the end of which (October, 1782) he found tlie 
j^ofsefsion of his object, the Carnatic, at so great a distance, that he 
appeared to be sincerely desirous of peace. So vast an army as he 
brought into the field, could not long be supported in it, b}^ the 
revenues of Mysore alone; and the Carnatic was quite exhau.sted. 
Anticipation of revenue in Asiatic governments, has an immediate 
destructive eflect; and cannot often be repeated. Hyder therefore 
saw the nect^ily of quitting his ambitious projects; and probably 
would never have j)ur.sued them, had lie not expected a more early 
and eilectual co-operation on the side of the French ; with whose 
aCsistance he hoped to elfect our expulsion, in a campaign or two. 
But he became, perhajis, more jealous of the French than of the 
English; and had the jieace of I’aris left the Carnatic iii his hands, 
ii'stead of Mahomed Ally ’s, the Fi'cnch would eventually have been 
on a wor.se footing than they arc now^likely to be: for he cer¬ 
tainly never intendetl that they should afsume any character in it, 
beyond that of merchants; althougli their object was the obtain¬ 
ing of a territorial revenue; without which, they well know, no 
Eurojiean power can easily cllect an}' thing against another, already 
in pofsefsion of one. In this dispo.sition of mind, Hyder died soon* 


• The chnr. cter of I'lie late Hyder Ally appearing to me to be but little Tinderstood in this 
put oi he v.crld, I have vetitsired to attempt an outline of it. His military succefs, founded 
dll du- ‘ntpri vcTiient of d‘s,ciplinc; attention to merit of every kind; conciliation of the dif- 
t; ri'i t liihis tl' t served under his banners; contempit of state and ceremony, except what 
natuiMlly .i ' s;. tiom the dig. ily of his character; and his consequent economy in personal 
exjttnces (the uilfcccnt habits of which, form the chief distinction of what is called Cltaractei 
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after; and was succeeded by his son Tippoo, who seemed deter¬ 
mined to prosecute the war. It was supposed that an attack of 
Tippoo’s provinces, on the west of India, would, by givinj^ an 
immediate entry into the most valuable part of his dominions, draw 
him from the Carnatic: and although there could be little doubt of 
its producing this effect, yet that part of the plan, which regarded 
the retreat, or security of the troops afterwards, does not appear 
to have been so well concerted. The deplorable end of this de¬ 
tachment,* which was commanded by General Matthews, is too 
well known. At last, Tippoo finding that the Mahrattas, his 
natural enemies, were at peace with the English, and consetjuently 
at liberty to pursue their ancient enmities; and moreover that thd 
French had left him; he condescended, though reluctantly, to make 
peace: and matters were restored nearly to the condition they 
were in, before the commencement of hostilities. 'I'liis peace was 
signed in March, 1784, at Mang{ilore. 

During tlic whole course of Sir Eyre Coote’s warfare with 
Hyder Ally, it appeared, that nothing decisive could be accom¬ 
plished, while the latter pofsefsed so large a body of excellent ca¬ 
valry, together with draught cattle so superior to ours, that his 
guns were always drawn ofl’, and their retreat covered, although 
his army was beaten. The inconveniences arising^Trom the want 
of a sufficient body of cavalry, may, perhaps, l>e incurable; but 
with early and proper attention, we might siA'ely have our choice 
of draught cattle. 


among ordinary princes) together with his minute attention to matters of finance, and i lie 
regular payment of his army; all these together, raised Hyder as far above the priiias of 
Hindoostan, as the great qualities of the late Prufsian monarch raised him above the gene¬ 
rality of European princes: and hence 1 have ever considered Hyder as the Freim rick 
of the East. Cruelty was the vice of Hyder: but we arc to consider that Hyder’s ideas of 
mercy, were regulated by an Asiatic standard; and it is not improbable thal he might ra.. 
his own character for moderation and clemency, as far above those of Tamcrlaiie, Nadir 
Shah, and Abdalla, as he rated his discipline above theirs. 

Sir Eyre Coote survived Hyder only about five months. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the commanders in chief of two armies, opposed to each other, should both die natural 
death'', within so short a space of time. 

» In April, 1783. 
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We have slightly mentioned a general coni'ederaev ol the j>o\vcrs 
•of Hindoostan, against the British. The Nizam or Soubah olThc 
Deccan, having taken disgust at the conduct of tlic Madras govern¬ 
ment tow'ards him, in 1779; determined on a very deep revenge. 
This was no lefs than to engage all the principal powers of llin- 
dpostan and the Deccan to join in a confederacy to expel the Britisli. 
The Poonah Mahrattas were already engaged, and Hyder prepar¬ 
ing ; there remained the Nizam himself, and the Berar Maliratta.* 
Each party was to pursue a particular scheme of attack, suited to 
his local position and means. Hyder was of course, to attack the 
Carnatic: the Nizam, the circars: the Poonah Mahrattas were to 
keep the Guzerat army, under Goddard, employed ; and the Berar 
Mahratta was to invade and lay waste the Bengal and Baliar [)ro- 
vlnces. It has been the fate of most of the grand confederacies 
that we meet with in history, that they have terminated ratlier in 
mutual bla^ftc, than mutual congratulation. The truth i.s, that 
they arc seldom, if ever, pursued with the same unity of action, 
and energy, that arc displayed by single states. Some arc more 
deeply interested tlian others: one fears that another will be too 
much aggrandized; and a third is compelled to take part, contrary 
to his wishes. In the present case, the Poonah Mahratta and 
Hyder were each pursuing their proper, original plans, which had 
no reference to the particular object of tlic confederacy: tlie pro¬ 
jector (the Nizan>) had probably no’intention ever to act at all: 
and the Berar Mahratta, appeared to act on compulsion: for al¬ 
though the Berar army did march, it was contrived tliat it should 
never arrive at the projected scene of action. Be it as it will, it 
was an awful moment for the British interests in India. The speedy 
pacification of the Nizam, and the money advanced to the Berar 
army at Cattack (call it by what denomination we may, subsidy, or 


• It has been said, that NudjufF Cawii, w1k> in latter timi s en rted for himself a princi¬ 
pality in the soubah of Agra, made a fifth jurty in this confederacy. Of this circumstance, 
1 am not sufficiently infonned. 
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loan) were means very opportunely used by tlie Bengal govern¬ 
ment. Indeed the wliole conduct of the war was sucli as reflected* 
the liighest honour on that government; and wlicn we succcisively 
were made acquainted with the news of the capitulation of the 
whole Bombay army in 1779; of riie total annihilation of the 
flower of the Madras army in 1780; the approach of tae Ber^r 
army tow'ards Bengal in 17H1 (which seemed to preclude all pofsi- 
bility of relieving the Carnatic by a brigade from Bengal), together 
with the grand confederacy: I say, when the news of all these 
misfortunes and threatening appearances reached Europe, every 
one had made up his mind to the certain lofs of some capital settle¬ 
ment. or to the mutiny of one of the grand armies, for want of 
])ay: and many persons thought that they saw^ the total destruction 
of the British influence and power in India. How then w'crc w e 
surprised, to find, that notwithstanding all these miscarri.iges, we 
were able, soon after, not only to face, but to seek ti*e enemy in 
every quarter: and to hear of victories gained by the British armies, 
when w^e expected that even the very ground they fouglit on, had 
been abandoned to our enemies! 

'fhe establishment of the British pow'cr in the Mogul cm])ire, 
has given a totally dillerent aspect to the political face of that 
country, from what it would have worn, had no suckTpower ever 
existed. Ko one can doubt that the Mahrattas, had they been left 
to ])ursue their plans of conquest, would have acquired Corah and 
Allahabad in 1770, as well as the llohilla country in 1773: and 
afterwards they might have over-run, at their leisure, the province 
of Oude, and its dependencies. The British interference prevented 
this. On the other hand, llyder might have kept pofsefsion of the 
Carnatic. Some may be tempted to ask whether Hyder might not 
be as good a sovereign as Mahomed Ally; or the Mahrattas, as 
A/iqoh Dowlali.^ Whatsoever may be the answers to these ques¬ 
tions, they lui' c no reference to the British politics; which re(juirc 
that Hyder or Tippoo, should not pofsefs the Carnatic, in addition to 
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Mysore: and that the Mahrattas should not pofsefs Oude, or Ro¬ 
ll ilv-tin d. 

I •believe there are many who think that tlie British might liave 
extended tlieir polselsions in Hindoos'.an, ad libitam: however, one 
ol’the gren'est of our Ind’an sratesmen, Lord Clive, thought that 
thy Bengal provinces and the circars, together with a moderaie 
tract of land round Madras,* and the island of Salsettc, near Bom¬ 
bay, were fully e(|ual to the measure of good jiolicy, and co our 
powers of keeping jiofsefsion. Nor have his succefsors acted otlier- 
wise: fur our wars si'ice his time, have not been wars of coiKpiest 
for ourselves; though erroneously represented as such. The late 
war in India may convince .sucli persons, as require conviction on 
the subject, t’lai conquests made either oil d'ijipoo, or the Mah- 
raltas, could not be pre.servcd with siicli an army as the revenues 
of tlie conquered tracts would siqiport. We got pofsefsion of Ben¬ 
gal and the-^ircars, under circuihstances particularly favourable: 
.SLicIi as may never occur again. 

riie Bec.gal provinces which have been in our actual pofsefsion 
near eg years (ihat is, from the year 17.').';, to the present, 178S), 
have, during that whole period, enjoyed a greater share of tran- 
qi illity t'.'.an any other part of India; or indeed, than those pro- 
Inces had evee experienced .since tlie days of Aurungzebe. During 
the above period of eg years, no foreign enemy has made any in- 
cur.hon into any past of them, nor lias any rebellion happened in 
any of the provinces (the very inconsiderable one of tiic zemin¬ 
dar of Jiingieteiry, in 1774, excej)ted).-i- Previous to tlie e.stab- 
lislimcnt of our intluence. invasions were frequent particularly 
by the Malirattas; and one province or otiier was ever in rebcl- 
lioii; ow'ing to a want of energy in tlie ruling power; an ill paid, 

* Tliut ih, tir-- C. rn..tic Ix-ing alnacly the projii t fy of innih. r. N;> oni.- ran (loiil)t but that 
.it would Ih nioir .o. our .. .v.iut.-.gL'to Ii.tvv lit - litgr l p rl ol lit-- C/niatir in our own 
Ifanus, th.Ui .1) tlios ' tl i\;..'n'inu'd Ally ; rlt'iough tlir wiioic rct^n'ie ol it t-liould belaid 
Out ill Its Veto .ic. but the CarnaiK is our weak in more resiiicts liian o ie. 

•} T.ie inovince ol Ueearcs, iii w'lic'i a rebellio'i h;pp.n il in 17S1, is disiin t from the 
Beng..! proviiues. ^li wui cedcu to the British, as has been observed above, in 1775, 
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and mutinous army; or an exccfs of delegated power. Those 
who know wliat miseries arc brought on a countryj by its bcin^ 
the seat of war, will know how to appreciate the value of sucli a 
blefsing, as that of having the horrors of war removed to a distance 
from our habitations. There arc, ^oubtlcfs, evils that arc insc- 
jjarable from the condition of a tributary state, where the supreme 
ruling power resides at tlie distance of half the circumference of 
the globe: but these are, 1 hope, amjily balanced by the advan¬ 
tages of military protection: and it is a fact not to be controverted, 
that the Bengal provinces have a better government, and are in a 
better state, as to agriculture and manufactures, than any other 
of the Asiatic countries, China alone excepted. But this state is 
doubtlcfs very susceptible of improvement, even under a despotic 
government: though it unfortunately happens, that the grand 
object for which the Bengal provinces are held, militates against 
the case and happinefs of their kihabitants: for thc're can be no 
inducement to increase a national income for the purpo.se of finally 
enriching another nation. 

The .state into which IIindoo.stan has fallen, since the downfall 
of tlK* Mogul empire, is materially different from what it was, be¬ 
fore it was united under the Mahomedan conquerors. It was then 
parcelled out into several moderate kingdoms, wd<ich appear to 
have j)rcserved a degree of balance among tliemsclves: but now, 
Hindoo.stan and the Deccan may be said to cofisist of six principal 
states, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, all the inferior 
ones; of which there are many. The reader will not be at a lofs 
to know that the two Mahratta .state.s, the Nizam, "I'ippoo, the 
Seiks, and the British, are tho.se I mean: for whatever verbal dis¬ 
tinctions may be made, a compul.sive alliance is at least a depen¬ 
dant, if not in fact, a tributary situation. ~ 

I have ran over the events of the late war in India, with a bre,- 
vity which may probably be deemed censurable, considering their 
importance and variety. But 1 reflected that the accounts of those 
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events arc in every body’s hands; and that every day produces 
some fresh matter, illustrative of them. The history of events 
that’have happened, and that have also been recorded, in our own 
times, may be referred to, by the aid of memory; their connexion 
or dependeiicy traced; and their chronology ascertained: but it 
wa« nccefsary to bring the events of a remoter periv-)d more with¬ 
in the view of the reader; the public records of those times being 
lefs copious, as the scenes recorded were lei’s interesting to public 
curiosity. 





CJroGJiAPiiiCAi. Division of MiNpoosTAN, into Provinces or 

Statis. 


JTiir, following account is divided into two parts; the first of 
which, contains the provincial division of the empire under the 
.Aloguls, so far as the particulars have come to my knowledge; the 
other contains the present division of it, into independent states, 
of very unequal extent and power. It will not be expected that 
the revenues or military force of those states, should be, in gene¬ 
ral, well ascertained; or that the exact relation in which many 
of the inferior provinces stand, to the more powerfifl ones in their 
neighbourhood, should be correctly known: since the knowledge 
recpiisitc for such a detail, can only be collected from jicrsonswho 
bat e had o})portunities either of making the proper inquiries on 
the spot, or of consulting siu'h documents as have received the 
sanction of authority. In .some instances, it has been found im- 
])ofsible to rc'sort to authorities of this kind: as there arc large 
tracts w ithin this widely 'extended country, which no Eurojtcan 
ol’ character (as lar as I have heard) has visited, of late years. 
To this may be added, that the changes are so frequent, that the 
progrels of inquii'y and information would scarcely keep pace 
with them, throughout the whole region. 



AcnAR’s Division of IIindoosi ak 


I Shall not attempt to trace the various fiiictuations of boun- 
(laiV tliat took place in tills empire, since the rtr of tlu'Mahome- 
dan compiests, according as the seat of government was removed 
from Gliizni.to Lahore, to Delhi, or to Agra, as suited tlie politks 
of the limes. It is sufficient for my purpose tliat I have already 
imprtd'sed on the mind of tlie reader, an idea that the province^, of 
Ilindoostan jM'oper have seldom continued under ocio head, during 
a jicriod of twenty succefsivc yeans, from ih.e earliest history, down 
to the reign of Acbar, in the fifth century: and that Malwa, Agi- 
mcre, Giizerat, Bengal, tkc. were in turn independent; and that 
sometimes the empire of Deliii was confined within tlie proper 
limits of the province of that name. 

During the long reign of Acbar in the ifilh century, tlic internal 
regulation of tlie empire was much attended to. Iinpiiries were 
set on foot, by which the revenue, pojiulation, produce, religion, 
arts, and commerce of each individual district, were ascertained ; as 
well as its extent and relative position. Most of these interesting 
and uselul iiarticulars, were, by Abul Fazil, collected into a book 

called the Ayin Acraiii:k, or InsI itvtks of Acn.vR; and 

# 

which, to this day, forms an authentic register of the.se mailers. 
Acbar began b}'dividing IIindoostant rRoi’ER into eleven .soubahs”(' 
or provincc.s, some of which were in e.xtent etjual to large 

* Ft is with pleasure I inform tlie i\a(!jr, Ihat an i',n'>lisli Ir.iii'.lalioii of the whole A'k in 
AciiARFr, hai he n niaile, anil ])ubli-.luil in l!e'ii;al, Mr. (,'i;'ih\in; and w.is begun under 
ihe patronage of Mr. Hastings; to uliost miinifieeiuc. and .mention (o n'.elid’literariire, (be 
world will be indibted lor the nicain. of accef's to a most valuable repository oi intelligenee 
resjiecting the rormei 'ate of Hindoostan. 

_ An account oi ihe eonlents o( the Ayin .Ach.iree, will he found at the cud ofM r. Fr.isci’s 
Histoiy of Nadir Shah.—Cit/it/i’g ive of Oin iiUil MSS. jiage ]2. 

t It is probable tliai Acbar miglit have changed the boundariis in’ some of the old sou- 
bahs, by adding oi- taking a\i;.y cenain circars, by way of rendering each province more 
compact, and the jnovineial t i))ital more centrical'to the several jiarts of if. 
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Kiiropoan kingdoms. The soubalis were again divided into cir- 
Ciirs, and these sub-divided into purgunnahs. If I was to apply 
Knglish names to these divisit>ns, I .should style them kingdoms 
(or vice-royalties), counties, and hundreds.* The names of the 
eleven soubahs \sere Lahore, Moultan (including Sindy), Agimere, 
Delhi, Agra, Oade, Allahabad, !' Bahar, Bengal, Malwa, and 
(ill'-.era1 .1 A letii .soubali, that is, Cabul, was formed out of 
the eouiitrii's contiguous to the western sources of the Indus, and 
included Candaliar and Ghi/.ni; and three new ones were erected 
out of the conquests in the Deccan: viz. Berar, Candei.sh, and 
Amednagur; in all fifteen, 

A slight inspection of the map will afford more information 
concerning the relative position of these soubahs to each other, 
and to the adjacent countries, than whole sheets of writing. It 
may be necelsary, however, to make a few remarks on the boun¬ 
daries of tho.se soubahs that bordered on the Deccatf, in order to 
understand the extent of the new conquests. 

Guzerat, then, extended southward to Damaun, where it touched 
on the district of Baglana, a division of Amednagur. 

Malwa extended to the south of the Nerbuddah river; and an 
angle of it touched on Baglana and Candeish on tlie .south-west and 
south, and on Berar on the east. The Nerbuddah formed the rest 
of tlie .southern boundary of Malw'a, and also of Allahabad. The 
government of Bengal extended to Cattack \\ ‘and along the river 
Mahanuddy; but the soubah of Orifsa appears Jiot to have been 
formed at that time. 

Of the newly erected soubahs in the Deccan, Candeish § the 
smallest of them, occupies tlie .space betw'een Malwa on the north, 
Berar ontheea.st, and Amednagur on the west and south. 

* Few circars are of lets extent tlian the largest English counties. 

•| Calltvl also Illah-ibad. 

f ti lzerat is by >-onie of the Hindoos considered as lying without the limits of Hindoostan, 
Vide 111 rar Rajah’s letters. 

II C.'lled also Cuttack. 

§ N.inied by Acbar, Dandeish, in honour of Prince Danial; but at'preseiit it bears its 
old name. 
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Bcrar, according to tlic present definition, has Allahabad and 
Malwa on the north; Candeish and Amednagur on the west; 'I'cl- 
linsjuna and Golconda on the south; and Orilsa on the cast. I 
a})pi chend tliat only the western parts of Bcrar were reduced by 
Acbar. 

Amednagur,* the soulhmost of Acbar’s soubalis, had Candeisli 
and Malwa on the north; the Gattc, or Balagat mountains on the 
west; Bejapour (or Visiapour) and Tcllingana on the south; and 
Bcrar on the*east. Tlie limits of this soubah (Amednagur) arc not 
defined in the Ayin Acbarce; and as Acbar had wars in the Deccan 
during almost his whole reign, it may be supposed that its limits 
were ]'crpctually fluctuating. 

Tcllingana, which in the Ayin Acbarce is called a circar of 
Bcrar, was pofsefsed only in j)art by Acbar. Tcllingana, of which 

Warangolc-j- was the capital, comprehended the tract lying be- 

^ * 

tw’ccn the KiPtnah and Godavery rivers, andea.st of Visiapour (an¬ 
swering to the modern ju'ovince oftJolconda): and w as probably in 
more early times, an extensive kingdom ; as the Tcllinga language 
is said to be in use, at prc.sent, from the river Pennar in the Carnatic, 
to Orifsa, along the coast; and inland to a very considerable dis¬ 
tance. 

Thus w'c have a standard for the geographical division of Iliti- 
doostan pro{)cr, in the time of Acbar; but for the Deccan in gene¬ 
ral, no autliority c«i record has ever come to my knowledge. It 
apjiears that Acbar reduced the w estern side of it, as far down as 
the iSth degree of north latitude; and under his succefsors, the 
remainder of it, together with the peninsula, as we have already 
seen, was either entirely subjected, or rendered tributary to the 
throne of Delhi (the mountainous tracts held by the’Mahrattas, 


, * Tlie cupital of this soubah being originally established at the city of Amednagur, it 
gave name to the whole province, but the name c'l rlie fortrefs of Dowl '.tabad has in turn su¬ 
perseded it. In like manner the name of Tellingana has now given w.iy lo that of CJolconda. 

t Ctillcd Arinkill by Fcrisht.i. The rampart of this place can still be traced, and shews 
that^it must have.bccn a place of vast extent. * 
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excepted), and formed into one government under the name of the 
Deccan ; •* which name, in its most extensive signihcaiion, in¬ 
cludes liic v> liole peninsula south of I lindoostan jjrojxu'. However, 
in iis ordinary acceptation, it means oiilv tiie countries siiuaied be¬ 
tween Mindoostan proper, the Carntric, and Orii'>a; that is, the 
jirovinces of Candeish, Amednagur, Visiapour, Golcotula, and ijie 
western part of Bcrar. When the Mogul emj)ire was extended to 
its utmost limits, by the addition of tliis \ast province, its annual 
revenue exceeded ge niiirK>ns of ]H)UJids stcrliiig: •(■ and to enable 
the reader to make a just estimatioji of its absolute value, it is neces¬ 
sary to repeat, that the jn'odiicts of the earth are about four times 
as cheap in Mindoostan, as in England. 


• 1 do not mean to insinuate tliat die country in qu'-.aion //; O oiitained its name of Dre- 
cAN, under tlie sueeel'sors ol Aeli.ii : on tlie contr. 17, it he, been so dis*^ingiiislied lioni 
tlK e.irliesl times. It signities the South; as I'oorub nois the E.sst, wnen .i|>|f!i(.d to 
Bengal and its dejicndeneies. 

•| Mr. Fr.isei, in his Life of Nadir Sliah, states the revemie.s ot the pr^inees under At - 


ig/ebe, as lollows; 

L V t vs X ■ 

ri I , 

I. \ t K J 

ol Kerri, 

Dellii . - - - 

3 "s: 

Or’fsa - . . _ 


Agra . - - . 

2S61 

Cahul, and Caslnuert 

9 :{ 

Agimere . . . - 


M.ihva - ... 

lOI 

Moult.m > . . - 

54 

fluzerat . . _ 

152 

>?.•?: 

Sindy . - - - 


Ber.ir - - - - 

l..ihore, or I’aniab 

206'- 

CaiKleislj - - 

112 

Oiuh' - ■ - 


Dowlatabad, or Amednagur 

259 

Alhh.ibad 

114 

Beder - - -- 

9 :>f 

llellg.ll * ... 

i.n 

Ilvdi ibad, or Goleond.t 

2.7 8 

Bahai - . . . 

101' 

Visiapour - - - 

269 [ 


'I'orAi.—30 crores, 18 lack* of Sio; a rupees, or about 32 inillions of pounds sterling. 


* Bengal is rated in thi Ayin Acharee (towards the close of die 16th century) at 149V 
l.icks; in Sujah Lawn’s nabobshiii, .A. D. J727, at 142-^; and in 1778, at 197 Licks, net 
revenue. 
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Present Division ql' Hindoo.stan. 

Having '^iven tliis very gonoral idea of tiie orii^inal division of 
India, I shall next endeavour to coin. ey an idea of the present di¬ 
vision of it, as far as respects the priiicii’al slates, or the powers 
that liave appeared on tlie political theatre, since the estahlish- 
nieut of the •British inlluenee. 

The British nation pofsels, in full sovereignty, the whole sou- 
bah of Beiigal, and the greatest part of Bahar; I say ll.u' grriiU’sl 
piui, bev’ause it appears that there are several ])urgLinna]is on tlie 
south-west of Little Nagpour, that were formerly clalsed as be¬ 
longing to Bahar, but are now in the jiofsefsion of the Mahral- 
tas.* In Orilsa, they pofsefs only the districts of MidnajKUir, the 
rest being entirely in the hands 6f the Mahrattas and their tribu- 
taries. These polselsions contain about i.'jOjOoo scjuare British 
miles of land; to which, if we add the district of Benares, the 
whole will be i()2,ooo;'j- that is, ;}0,ooo more than are contained 
in Great Britain and Ireland: and near eleven millions of inha- 

* Thi'. iIiTiiir.'.taiKc- was ascfrtained by (he late Colonel Camae. 

-f Thei'ollowini; is an aionintof (nearly) ilie quantin of laiivl containecl in tlie coiiniiic' 
.il'ierr to the Bi '.tisli goveinment, and to tlie Ilritisb allies, in Hindoosian. 

JjRIllSH POSSI S5IWN.S. 

Bengal, Bahar, Ind part ol'Orif;:! 

Benares, X'c. - . . . _ 

\oi llierii Virears - . . 

Jagliire in the C.i'iiatic 
Bombay and Salsette 

British .Allies. 

Oiule, Allahabad, and Corah 
Rohihn.id, and KyzooUh Cawn’s 
Doo-Ab - - _ . . 


Carnatic in general 
Tanjore 


149,217 

12.7B1 

17,50s 

2,456 

200 Sijiiare British miles. 
- lS2,l22 


3 . 1-770 

11,056 

8,480 

- 53,286 

41,650 

4-350 

- 46.000 


Total 


281,408 
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bitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is at present 
about ‘287 latdcs of Sicca rupees, whicli may be reckoned equal to 
3,050,000. In this calculation, every branch of the revenue is 
included; .such as the profits arising from salt and opium, the 
customs, tic.: and the amount of the charges attending the col¬ 
lection of the revenues, and the stipend to the Nabob of Bengal, 
tie. are deducted: the whole amoujit of the grofs revenue being 
3,790,000!. The subsidy from the Nabob of Oude is not taken 
into this account.* 


* Till- following is nearly the state of the Company’s rcetij)ts and disbursements at the 
present time, reduced to sterling money: the Sicca rupee being valued at as. ijd. 

Ben cal. 

£■ 

2,800,000 
380,000 
420,000 
120,000 
430,000 
60,000 

4,2io?boo 

740,000 
1,410,000 

390,000 Net revenue. 

- . 2,540,000 

—.— 1,670,000 

725,000 
160,000 
160,000 
25,000 

1,070,000 

770,000 
85,000 
130,000 

985,000 

85,000 

Total net revenue at Bengal and Madras 1,755,000 

.'it Bombay the disbursements e-vceed the receipts, by about 300,000 
And at Bencoolen (on the island of Sumatra) the annual 
charges are about - - - - 50,000 

350,000 

Total of net revenue in India £ 1,405,000 
It appears that the aggregate sum of the territorial revenue of the Easf'lndia Company, 


Land revenue of Bengal and Bahar, 1786 
Benares revenue, clear 
Oude subsidy 

Custimis, mint, ^c. clear of charges 

Salt revenue, - ditto 

Oj)ium - _ . • 

Dctiuct charges of collection nf the reventics of 
Bengal and B.ihar, nabob’s stipend. Sec. 
Military charges on the Company’s, and on the 
nabob’s account - - 

Civil establishment, marine, and fortifications 


Made as. 

Land revenue, the northern Circars included 
Carnatic subsidy - . . 

Tanjore ditto - - - 

Customs, &c. . . - . 

Deduct military charges on the Company’s and 
nabob’s account - - - . 

Charges of collecting the revenues 
Civil establishment, fortifications, &c. 
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The natural situation of Bengal is singularly happy with respect 
to security from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north and 
east it has no warlike neighbours; and has, moreover, a formidable 
barrier of mountains, rivers, or extensive wastes, towards those 
quarters; should such an enemy start up. On the south is a sea- 
coq^st, guarded by shallow^s and impenetrable w'oods, and with only 
one port (and even that of dilhcult acccis), in an extent of three 
hundred miles. It is on tlie west only, that any enemy is to be ap¬ 
prehended, tftid even there the natural barrier is strong; and with 
its population and resources, aided by the usual proportion of Bri¬ 
tish troops,* in addition to the Sepoy establishment, Bengal might 
bid defiance to all that part of Hindoostan, wliich miglit find itself 
inclined to become its enemy. Even in case of invasions, the 
country beyond the Ganges would be exempt from the ravages of 
war, and furnish supplies for the general defence. But, with the 
whole revcniij) in our pofsefsion, the seat of war will probably be 
left to our own choice. 

The late Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, pofselsed, at the time 
when he first became an ally of the East-lndia Company, the 
whole soubah of Oude, and the greatest part of Allahabad; to 
which, in 1774, were added the eastern parts of Delhi and Agra, 
till that time pofsefsed by a tribe of Afghan Rohillas, and by the 
Jats. The zeniindary of Benares, which includes also the circars 
of Gazypour and Cjiunar, constituted a part of the dominions of 


together with the customs, salt, .tc. is equal to 4,640,000!. jier annum. The suhsitlics from 
the Nabobs of Oude, and the Carnatic; and tltc K.'ijuli oi Tanjore, arc, ol course, not iii- 
chidcd ill th's Miin." The Company’s military establishment in India, in time of peace, is 
about 10,000 Europeans, and 52,000 regular Se|K)y infantry. It ajipears also, that the sum 
total of the sales of Iv.ist-lndia and China merchaiidi,e, imported into tliis kingdom in one 
year, has aniountid to five millions and a quartir sterling. Considering the luagnilude of 
— rte .sums, in the above statement, one is led to suppose that such an impenum in imperio, 
as the English E.ist-liu!ia Company, never before cxisied; or, at least, never was created, 
i'ilhout much greater al’sistance irom the collective strength anil resources of the state, in 
wliich it w.;s comprised, than this Company has ever received. 

P* * It may ap])ear paiv.do.ucal to some persons, hut I am really of ojtiniott chat it is 
pofsible to have too great a proportion of European tioops, to Sepoys, in our Indian settle¬ 
ments. 


q 
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Oudc until tlie year 177.5, wlicn its tribute or quit rent of twenty- 
four lacks (since increased to forty), was transferred to the Englislf. 
This zcniindary, which was lately in the hands of Cheet Sing, 
occujiies the principal part of the space between Bahar and Oucle, 
so that only a small part of the territory of the latter, touclics 
Bahar on the north-west. ^ 

The dominions of Oude lie on botli sides of the Ganges, occu¬ 
pying (with the exception of Kizoola Cuwn's district ofKainpoiir) 
all the flat country between that river and tlie northern mountains, 
as well as the principal part of that fertile tract lying between the 
Gansres and Jumnah, known by the name of Dooab,* to Vvithin 
forty miles of the city of Delhi. In short, the British natioji, 
with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole navigable course 
of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains, to the sea; which, by 
its winding course, is more than 1350 British miles. 

The dimensions of Oude, and its dependencies, may be reckoned 
3()0 British miles in length from east to west, and in breadth from 
130 to 180: and their area is about one-third part of that of the 
Bengal provinces; being to each other in the proportion of 53 to 
i0‘2. Generally speaking, the whole territory is one continued 
plain; and is a continuation of that extensive level valley through 
which the Ganges, and its branches, take their course. It is, 
moreover, the central part of the ancient kingdom or empire of 
the Prasii. The capital city is Lucknow, situated on the river 
Goomty; and about bjo miles from Calcutta. 

The present Nabob of Oude, Azuph Dowlah, succeeded his 
father, Sujah Dowlah, in 177.5. He is in alliance with the Bri¬ 
tish power; and a brigade of the Bengal army is constantly sta¬ 
tioned on his western frontier: thereby answering the purposes of 
covering Oude as well as Bengal; and of keeping the western 

• Doo;il), or Doabah, signifies a tract of land formed by the approximation and junction 
of two rivers; that formed by the Ganges and Jumnah rivers is called by way of eminence 
The Dooab. • 
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states in awe. It is advanced about lOO miles beyond Lucknow. 
The whole cxpcncc of it is paid by tlic Nabob of Oude, by a sti¬ 
pulated sum, under the name of a subsid3^ []Scc note, page cxiv.^ 

I'he grofs revenues of the dominions of Oude are reckoned to be 
about two millions and a half sterling: of which the new acquisi¬ 
tions of Kohilcund, Corah, and other parts of the Dooab, arc more 
than one million. The military establishment, including the 
troops employed in the collection of the rcvemies, is from ./jo to 
6‘o thousand men; but very few indeed of these, deserve the name 
of regular troops. 

Fizoolah Cawn, a llohilla chief, pofsefses the district of Ram- 
pour, situated at the foot of the northern mountains: and although 
included in Rohilcund, yet this territory was secured to him by 
the treaty of LoldoJig, iji 1774- It is valued at 30 lacks of rupees*' 
per annum: but he is in effect tributary to Oude, by being bound 
to furnish Ivis quota towards an establishment for the common 
defence. 

Contiguous to the western bank of the Ganges, and surrounded 
by the dominions of Oude, is a small district belonging to a chief 
of the Patan Rohilla tribe. It is gen.erally denominated from its 
capital town, Furruckabad: and is little more than 30 miles in 
extent. 

On the south-west side of the .lumnah, and separated from it by 
a narrow tract of low country, is the territory named Bundcla, or 
Bundelcund, inhabited by a tribe of Rajpoots, but deemed inferior 
to their brethren of Agimcrc. Bundelcund is .surrounded by the 
dominions of Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas: and was for¬ 
merly subject to a rajah of the name of Ilindooput: but is now 
chieily divided among his sons, or tlieir descendants. It is a moun¬ 
tainous tract of more than 100 miles sijuare: and contains tha 


• The reader may with ca.sf reduce any sum in rupees, to sterling, by calculating roundly, 
at the rate ot a lucK Oi rupees to ten t.'iuusand jwunds. 
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celebrated diamond mines of Panna,* or Puma, together with some 
strong fortrefses; among which, Callinger is the principal. It is 
subject to the depredations of the Mahrattas: and has of late years 
been attempted by Madajcc Sindia; who, however, could not make 
himself master of the principal fortrefses; and in consequence aban¬ 
doned the open country. The ancient limits of Bundelcund were 
much more extensive than the present; extending much further 
towards the Nerbuddah river. Chatterpour is reckoned the ca¬ 
pital . 

The territories of Adjidsing arc contiguous to Bundelcund, on 
the west; to the Mahrattas on the south, and south-west; and to 
the Benares territory on the cast. Their whole extent, including 
some tributary zemindars on the south-east, may be about equal 
to Bundelcund: and, like that, subject to tlie occasional depreda¬ 
tions of the Mahrattas. Rewah, or Rooah, is reckoned tlic capi¬ 
tal ; and lies on the great road between Benares and Nagpour. We 
know but little concerning the geography of the remote parts of 
this tract: nor arc the boundaries well defined. The river Soane 
flows through it, in its course to the Bahar province. 

Shah Aulum, the nominal emperor, or Great Mogul, of whom 
we have fully spoken in the historical part of this Introduction, is 
now’ a mere pensioner in the hands of Madajec Sindia: who, not¬ 
withstanding, appoints him a residence at Delhi. 

The Jals, .Tates, or Jetes, were a tribe of Hindoos, who long 
since the death of Aurungzebe, erected a state in the provinces of 
Agra and Delhi. They at last fixed their capital at the city of 
Agra; and appear to have pofsefsed a tract of country, along both 
sides of the .Tumnah river, from the neighbourhood of Gwalior, to 
that of Delhi; in length about 160 miles, and 50 broad. Col. 
Dow, in 1770, estimated their revenue (perhaps extravagantly) at, 
200 lacks of rupees; and their force at 60 or 70,000 men. This 1 




Ptolemy’s Panafsa, teems to be meant for Panna. 
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nation is traced by P. Wendell from the countries lying between 
the S E confines of Moultan and Gohud. It is certain that Ta¬ 
merlane made war on a people called the Getes, in his march from 
Batnir to Samanah. Nudjuff Cawn, about 14, years ago, dispos- 
sefsed the Jais of all their country, save the very confined territory 
of .Bhartpour, Madajee Sindia has, in turn, stripped Nudjuff 
Cawn's succefsors of these conquests; which are now scarcely worth 
pofsefsing, although 20 or 21 years ago, under Soorage Mull, they 
ranked amongst the most flourishing provinces of Hindoostan. 
It will be perceived tliat the .Tats no longer exist, as a nation : 
all that remains to Runjet Sing, the son of Soorage Mull, being 
the fort of Bh.artpour, or Burratpour, situated about 45 miles on 
the west of Agra, with a small territory of 4 or 5 lacks of rupcc.s. 
The Rajah of Gohud is of the Jat tribe, but unconnected with 
Runjet Siiig. 

I'lie late Nudjuff Cawn, whom we have Just mentioned, is an in¬ 
stance, among others, of the very sudden rise and fall of the mo¬ 
dern states of Hindoostan. From the condition of a minor Jag- 
liircdar, and the commander in chief of the imperial army, after 
the return of the present Mogul, to Delhi, in 1771; he became, 
in the course of 7 or 8 years, the pofsefsor of a domain, yielding 
150 lacks of rupees annually; and kept up an establishment of 
80,000 troops of all denominations; iy w’hich W'cre included 23 
regular battalions oi Sepoys. His conquests were on the Jats, the 
Rajah of Jycnagur, and the Rajah of Macherry (which last had 
reduced a considerable part of the Mewat); and in 1774, he be¬ 
came pofsefsed of the city of Agra. No vestige of this greatnefs 
has remained for several years past. His empire, in a manner, died 
with him: and Madajee Sindia pofsefscs most of it at this time. 
This brings us to the subject of Mewat, which is the hilly and 
woody tract lying on the S W of Dell li, and on the west of Agra; 
confining the low country along the western side of the Jumnah 
river, to a (comparatively) narrow sfip, and extending westwards. 
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about 130 B. miles. In length from north to south, it may be 90 
miles. This tract is remarkable, in that, although it is situated in 
the licart of the empire of Hindoostan; that is, within 2.5 nii'les of 
its former capital, Delhi, its inhabitants have ever been charac¬ 
terized as the most savage and brutal: and their chief employment, 
robbery and plundering. We have mentioned in page xlix,,.the 
severities practised on tliem in the I'jlh century. At the present 
time, Mewat is so famous a nursery for thieves and robbers, that 
parties of Mmuitti are taken into pay by the chiefs of upj^er Ilin- 
doostan. for the purpose of disirefsing the countries which are made 
the seat of warfare. In Aebar’s division, this tract made a part of 
each of the soulxihs of Delhi and Agra ; but most of it was included 
in the latter. Mewat contains some strong fortrefscs, on steep, 
or inacccfsible hills; among which is Alvvar, or Alvar, the citadel 
of the Macherry Rajah. It has changed masters very often, during 
the contests between its native rajahs (or kanzadelt)', and the Jats, 
the Rajah of .loinagur, NudjuflfCawn, and Madajee Sindia; and 
bctw'een these powers succcfsively. Sindia has made a considerable 
progrefs in the reduction of it. 

Bordering on the north of Mewat, and approaching with its 
eastern limit within 2.}, miles of Delhi, is a tract 80 or 90 miles in 
length, and from 30 to 40 broad, named Little Ballogistan: its 
ancient Hindoo name was Nardeck. Within the pre.scnt century, 
and most probably since the rapid decline of the Mogul empire, 
this territory was seized on by the Ballogcs, or Balloclies; w hose 
proper country adjoins to the western bank of the Indus, opposite 
to Moultan. Some tribes of them are also found in Makran. 
They are represented as a most stivage and cruel race; and a]>pcar 
to be very proper neighbours for the Mcwatii. Their territory 
is full of ravines, and of course difficult of accefs to invaders: it 
has, however, undergone the fate of its neighbours, and been suy 
cefsively tributary to the Rohilla chief, Nidjib Dowlah; to th^. 
Jats, aiid Nudjuft'Cawn. Westw'ard, it borders on the Seiks. 
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The territory pofsefsed originally by Nidjib Dowlah, an Afghan 
‘Rohilla (whom we have formerly noticed, as guardian to the young 
emperor of Abdtilla’s settijig up, in 1761*) is, in part, in the 
pofsefsion of his grandson Golam Cawdir; his son Zabeta Cawn 
dying in the end of 1784, or beginning of i7S;'5. This territory 
occu])ies the liead of the Dooab, or that part which borders on the 
Scwalick mountains. It composed chiefly the circar of Sehaurun- 
pour, in Aebar’s division of the empire; and docs not exceed 100 
B. miles in length, from east to west, by 75 in breadth. 'J'he ori¬ 
ginal pofsefsions of Nidjib Dowlah comprehended also the country 
of Sirhind, on the west of the Jumnali river; as well as the dis¬ 
tricts round the city^ of Delhi: but the Seiks have not only en¬ 
croached on the west, and pofsefsed that shore of tlie Jumnah, but 
commit depredations in Sehaurunpour, and even to the banks of 
tlic Ganges. Bindia having also encroached on the south, it is 
highly probable that this tract will not long form a distinct state or 
principality. 

The Seiks may be reckoned the most western nation of Hindoo- 
stan; for the King of Candahar pofsefscs but an inconsiderable ex¬ 
tent of territory, on the cast of the Indus. Their progrefs as a 
nation has been slightly mentioned in pages Ixiv and Ixvi: and since 
the complete downfall of th.e Mogul empire, they have acquired 
very extensive domains. But their power ought not to be esti¬ 
mated, in the exae^ proportion to the extent of their pofsefsions, 
since they do not form one entire state; but a number of small ones, 
independent of each other, in their internal government, and only 
connected by a federal union. They have extended their territories 
on the south-east, that is, into the province of Delhi, very rapidly 
jf late years; and perhaps, the zemindars of that country-may have 
Sund it convenient to ])lace them.selves under the protection of the 
teiks, in order to avoid the more opprefsive government of their 

* Nidjib Dowlah, who was aii eleve of the famous Gazi o’dien Cawn, died iix the year 
* 770 . 
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former masters. Certain it is that the eastern boundary of the Seiks’ 
dominions, has been advanced to the banks of the Jumnah river, 
above Delhi; and to the neighbourhood of that city; for we bave 
just observed, that the adjoining territory of Sehaurunpour, is sub¬ 
ject to their depredations, if not acLually tributary to them: and 
that they make excursions to the very side of the Ganges, pn 
the south, they are bounded by the northern extreme of the sandy 
desert of Registan ; and on the S W, their boundary meets that of 
Sindy, or Tatta, at tlie city of Behker, or Bhakor, On the Indus. 
On the west, the Indus is their general boundary, as high up as 
the city of Attock; near to which begin the territories of the King 
of Candahar: and tlieir northern boundary is tlic chain of moun¬ 
tains that lies towards Thibet, and Cashmere. This being the case, 
they W'ill be found to pofsefs the whole soubah or province of La¬ 
hore, the principal part of Moultan, and the western part of Delhi: 
the dimensions of which tract arc about 400 B. miles from N W 
to S E: and from 150 to 200 broad, in general: although in the 
part between Attock and Behker (that is, along the Indus) the ex¬ 
tent cannot be lefs than 320. Their capital city is Lahore. We 
know but little concerning the state of their government and poli¬ 
tics; but the former is represented as beiiig mild. In their mode 
of making war they are unquestionably savage and cruel. Their 
army consists almo.st entirely of horse, of which they are said to be 
able to bring at least 100,000 into the field, dt is fortunate that 
the Oude dominions have the Ganges for a barrier between them 
and this army of plunderers. Abdalla was accustomed to pafs 
through the country of the Seiks, during his visits to Delhi, as late as 
the years 1760 and 1761: and indeed meditated the conquest of it: 
but it is probable, that with the present strength of the Seiks, no 
king of Candahar will again attempt either the one or the other^. 
It was lately reported that the Seiks were in amity with Timm? 
Shah of Candahar, and meant to allow his army a pafsage through ^ 
their territories. This, hov^ever, appears highly improbable: 
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the progrefs of an Indian army, effecting nearly an equal degree 
oT desolation, whether it enters a country on terms of hostility, or 
of afnity. 

Timur Shah (the succefsor of Ahmed Abdalla, late King of Can- 
dahar, Korasan, &c. who dic'd about tlie yeeir 1773) polsefses in 
Hiudoostan, nothing more than tlic country of Cashmere, and some 
inconsiderable districts, contiguous to tlic eastern bank of the In¬ 
dus, above the city of Attock. We have spoken of tlic extent of 
the kingdom’ of Candahar, in Sect. III. of the Memoir; and it may 
be proper to add, in this place, that the founder of that kingdom, 
the above-mentioned Ahmed Abdalla, was originally the prince, or 
chief, of an Afghan tribe, named Abdal (whence the term AbdalU) ; 
lind that he was stripped of his country by Nadir Shah, and com¬ 
pelled to join the Persian army, in 173.9. On tlie death of Nadir, 
he suddenly apjicarcd among hi^ former subjects, and in a .short 
time erected for himself a considerable kingdom in the eastern 
])art of Persia: adding to it, most of the Indian provinces ceded 
by the Mogul to Nadir Shah. It has been afserled, that Abdalla 
had ari.scn to a high command in tlic Persian army: and that his 
department, of course, occasioning a large sum of money to centre 
w iih him; he, on the death of Nadir Shah, availed himself of the 
u.se ofthc.se treasures, to carry oil a part of the army. He estab¬ 
lished his capital at Cabul, near the .hither foot of the Indian 
Caucasus: and it ifjrpcars by the accounts of Mr. Forster, who 
traver.sed the country of Timur Shah, in 1783, that his subjects 
live under an easy government: that is, for an Asiatic one. The 
revenues and' military force of Candahar, have not come to 
my knowledge. The military establishment bas been given at 
r^9,ooo men. Ahmed Abdalla had regular infantry,' cloathed 

; ike the'^ritish Sepoys: and, at one time, made use of the Bri- 
!.sh manufactures for that purpose: the trade went by Sindy, and 
up the Indus, and its branches, to Cabul. This trade has long 
liaen at an end. 
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The province of Sindy, or tliat lying on both sides of the lower 
part of tlic river Indus,* is subject to a Mahomedan prince, whb 
is tributary to the King of Candahar; it being among the proyhices 
ceded to Nadir Shah, by Mahomed Shah, in 173.9. Although it 
properly belongs to Hindoostan, it "is so detached from it, by the 
great .sandy desert, that it takes no part in its politics. This pro¬ 
vince is described in Sect. Ill, to which the reader is referred. 

The province of Cutch, on the S E side of Sindy, as well as the 
western parts of the peninsula of Guzerat, arc governed by rajahs 
of their own: ajid do not appear to have undergone much change 
by the late revolutions in Hindoostan. Cutch is not only a barren 
country, but in its jiaturc too strong to be easily attacked. And 
the western part of Guzerat is mountainous and woody; and in¬ 
habited by a wild, hardy race; and therefore, on both accounts, 
unfavourable to the progrefs of a Mahratta army. 

Tlic Mahrattas, as has been observed before, form two distinct 
empires, or states; that of Poonah, or the western; and Berar, the 
eastern. These states, collectively, occupy all the southern part 
of Hindoostan projier; together with a large proportion of the 
Deccan. Malwa, Orifsa, Candeish, and Visiapour; the principal 
parts of Berar, Guzerat, and Agimere; and a small part of Dow- 
latabad, Agra, and Allahabad, arc comprized within their exten¬ 
sive empire; which extends from sea to sea, acrofs the \n idest part 
of the peninsula; and from the confines of Agfa northward, to the 
Kistnah southward; forming a tract of about 1000 British miles 
long, by 700 wide. 

The western state is divided among a number of chiefs, or 
princes, whose obedience to the paishwah, or head, is, like that of 

• The celebrated Sir William Jones very ingeniously remarks, that “ it is usual wot- ‘■'•j 
" Asiatics to give the same name to the couiitties which lie on both sides of any tonsiderablp 
“ river.” Thus the province of Sindy is divided by t!ie Indus; Bengal by the Ganges; an£ 
Pegu by the Irabatty. Egypt, in like manner, is divided by the Nile. Probably, the faej-' 
lit) ot accefs to either side, by means ol a navigable river, and an occasional inundation^ 
subjected each of the divisions, formed by the course of the river, to the constant dej.reda- 
tions of its opposite neighbour; till nccqjsity produced a compromise, which ended in join¬ 
ing them in one community. 
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the German princes to the emperor, merely nominal at any time; 
and, in sonic cases, an opposition of interests begets wars, not 
only betw'een the members of the empire themselves, but also be¬ 
tween the members and the head. In fact, they arc seldom con¬ 
federated but on occasions tliat would unite the most discordant 
stafes; that is, for their mutual defence: for few occasions of fo¬ 
reign conquests, or plunder, are of magnitude enough to induce 
them to unite their armies. 

Was I inclined, I want ability, to particularize the pofsefsions 
and situations of all tlie chiefs that compose this Maliratta state. 
I shall tlierefore attempt only to mention the principal ones, com¬ 
monly styled jagbiredars, or holders of Jagbires :* their titles to 
their pofsefsions, being nominally during their life time only; al¬ 
though they have long since become hereditary. 

The paisliwah, or nominal hcafi of the western empire, resides 
at Poonah, which is situated at the south-west e.xtrcme of the em¬ 
pire, and about lOo miles from Bombay. There are three prin¬ 
cipal jaghiredars on the north of Poonah; and two on the south; 
the first are, Madajee Sindia, Tuckajec Ilolkar, and Futty Sing 
Gwiciiar; and the latter, Purserain Bow, and Rastah,*who is 
more commonly styled the Meritch JFallab (or Mcritcli man) from 
his liaving established his capital at that city.-f previous to the 
conquest of it, by Hyder Ally. Before I proceed to particularize 
the difi'erent partnets, or sharers, in the several provinces, it w ill 


• Jaghiiv, mcaiii a grant of land from a sovereign to a subject, rcvokablc al j>ka3ure; but 
generally, or almost always, for a life rent. 

■j The e.xact geographical position ol'this important forlrefs and city, is not ascertained; 
blit it is with great reason supposed to be tlie same with Mirje, or Mirdji, of Mandesloc’s 
route, drawn by P. du Vul: wltich is situated nc'ar the north bank of tlie Kistna river, about 
70 ro.id miles S W from Visiapour; and 1 jo from Poo iah. Jr is also, most unquestionably, 
the Same place with Mcrriik; a place of eoi'sequence in Aurungzcbi’s wars with Sambajee. 
it. Seitet Committee’s reports, it is named indifferently, Merrick and Mcritz. It may 
be collectct^from thosv reports, .ind from Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments, that this place 
js situated on the north bank of the Kistnah; on the N W of Sanorc-Bancapour, and on the 
S W of Visiapour; and its distance from the former ought to be very .'onsiiterable, for part 
of the circars of Nourgal, Azimabad, and Raibatig, intervene, between those of Banrapour 
and Meritz. And this is the case with Mirje on the map, which is abuuc 108 G. miles troni 
Bancapour. There is also a fortrefs of great note fn Aurungzebe’s, and Hyder Ally’s wars, 
....ftwed Darwar. 

Since the first edition printed, the communications made by Capt. Rcynolds,of 
the Bombay establishment, have Inabled me to correct this, as well as other parts of the map. 

r 2 
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he ncccfsary to observe tlmt the Mahratta dominions haVe in some 
places, been portioned out among the different chiefs, after a me¬ 
thod that appears the most confused and intricate imaginable. 
For not only the purgumahs, or grand divisions of provinces, are 
divided, in some instances, among three different powers; but even 
the revenues of particular villages, are divided in like manner; and 
in conscejuenre, distinct officers arc appointed for the purpose of 
collecting tlie respective shares.^ 

The ])rovince or soubah of Malwa (to w hich this account par¬ 
ticularly applies), one of the most extensive, and the most elevated 
and highly diversified in Hindoostan, is divided among the paish- 
wah, Sindia, and Holkar; as is also the small soubah of Candeish, 
adjoining to it, on the south; and which contains the fine city of 
Burhanpour, in the polsefsion of Sindia. 

The province of Agimere, has, only iti part been pofsefsed by the 
Mahrattas, and that part is now entirely in Sindia's hands. W'hat 
is here exprefsed, relates only to what may be termed Agimere 
proper ; and not to the whole soubah of that name, according to 
its geograpliical definition in the Ay in Acbaree; since the three 
great Bajpoot principalities, Oudipour, .loodpour, and Joinagur, as 
well as Bantampour, are there included in it. These Bajpoot 
principalities (of which more w ill bo said hereafter) have long been 
held tributary to the Mahrattas; and now' by the ascendancy of 
Sindia, and by virtue of his local situation, h^converts the wdiole 
of the tribute to his ow n use. 

I'he largest, as well as the finest ] art of Guzerat, is divided be¬ 
tween tlic paisliwah, and Futty Sing Gwicuar (or Gw ickcr) ; the 
latter holds his share chiefly in tiie northcrit part of it. 

The provinces on the south ol Pootiah, are divided betweenjjie 
paishwah, and the jagbiredars, Purscram Bow, and Bastah. So 
little is known in Europe concerning the geograjthy of this part 

• I) is probable that tliis irregular divi.sioii aiose from some accidental circumstances at 
the finic when the coiKpicst w-s made; and which cannot now be traced; but as it has the 
api'carancf of an expedient, calculated to check, and restrai i the power of tlic difFcren’t jag- 
hiledars, it is generally supposed to be the effect of policy, ,ud design. A. 
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of the country, that tlie map of it is almost a blank. I am by 
no means certain where to place the common boundary of the 
Mrfhralta and Tippoo's countries, in this quarter. 

The paishwah, or liis representatives, pofsofs also many other 
districts in the NE, and east*, parts of Malwa, ?:e. for the Poonah 
territories, or those of his jaghiredars, close on the river Jumnah, 
opposite to Calpy; and also extend along tlic nortliern bank of tlic 
Nerbudda river, almost to its source; encroaching also very deeply 
on llie SW side of Bundelcund; according to its ancient limits. The 
districts of Sagur, and Mundella, arc situated in this quarter. 
Thus it aj^pears, that the territories subject to Poonah, arc sepa¬ 
rated, or rather imsulated, in an extraordinary manner; and tliis 
circumstance alone, mu.st influence the domestic as well as the fo¬ 
reign politics of this .state: since any considerable jaghiredar may 
easily withliold the government s siiarc of the revenues, and con¬ 
vert it to his own use. 

From what has been said, it will appear impofsiblc to discrimi¬ 
nate the pofsefsions of the paishwah, any more tlian lho.se of his 
jaghiredars, on the map. All that can be done, is to mark the 
body of each tract of land, in which the paishwah and the particu¬ 
lar jaghiredars participate. It is understood that the paisliwah 
pofsefses a larger share in the western part of the Deccan, than 
elsewhere. This tract is naturally yery strong, particularly on 
the west side towards the sea, where a stupendous wall of moun¬ 
tains, called the Gauts, rises abruptly from the low country, called 
the Concan (or Cockun), supporting, in the nature of a terrace, 
a vast extent of fertile and populous plains, which are so much 
elevated, as to render the air cool and pleasant (.see Index, ar¬ 
ticle Gauts). This elevated tract is continued not only through 
the Mihratta territories, but extends through the peninsula, to 
•the southern extreme of Mysore; and is named Balla-Gaiit, 
throughout its whole extent; meaning literally, the highery or 
"^er Gauts: or perhaps more ‘correctly the countries lying 
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ABOVE or BELOW thc Gauts * In the peninsula, it is applied 
in contradistinction to Payen-Gaut, or the lower Gauts: but 
in tlie Deccan, it appears to be used only as a proper naine, 
and not as a correlative; we having never heard of the Deccan, 
Payen-Gaut. 

Nor is it lefs difficult to ascertain the sum of the revenue of tl?is 
state, then to particularize the extent of the districts, from whence 
it is collected. Thc most intelligent and best informed persons 
that I have consulted on the occasion, will not venture to give an 
opinion on it. One person (a native of India) has stated the re¬ 
venue at 12 crores of rupees, or 12 millions sterling: and the net 
receipts, jaghires deducted, at five crores. The same account 
makes the military establisliment in thc field, to be 200,000 troops, 
foot and hor.se; besides an equal number in garrison. Ajiother 
account of thc revenue, by an European gentleman, reckons 7 
crores for the net revenue. If the provinces pofsefsed by this state, 
were to be rated in the .same proportion as in the time of Aurung- 
zebe, thc net revenue would be about 8 crores of rupees, or 8 mil¬ 
lions sterling. 

Sindia.is unque.stionably the most powerful jaghiredar within 
this state; and ought to be regarded as a sovereign prince. Since 
the Mahratta peace (1783), he has extended his frontier from Mal- 
wa tow ards the Jumnah; svyallowing up most of the petty states 
that heretofore existed there: and in particular, that of Gohud, 
including the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior (see page 23.^ of the 
Memoir). He has also carried his arms northward to Delhi, and 
into the provinces of Mew'at and Jyenagur; reducing many for- 
trefscs, and a considerable tract of country, which were heretofore 
succefsively pofsefsed by the Jats, and Nudjuff Cavvn. In fine, he. 
pofsefses the person of thc nominal Great Mogul, and all that can 


* Gaut, or Ghaut, signifies either a pafs through mountains, or a landing-place on thc 
bank ot a river. In the former sense, the term has been applied to the Peninsula which is 
divided by ridges ol mountains, abounding 'fvilh pafses and dch\es. 
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be accomplished by virtue of his name. It would appear that Sin- 
dia’s plans embrace too great a variety of objects at one and the 
same time: for, not long ago, his troops were compelled to retire 
from Bundelcund, in which they pofsefsed most of the open coun¬ 
try, the frujts of a very recent conquest. He .seems bent on ex¬ 
tending his conquc.sts on the north and west: but time alone can 
discoverwhethcrhewill succeedin establishing a permanent empire, 
on that .side. The revenue of his paternal, or original dominions, 
in Malvva, &c. has been estimated at one crore of rupees per an¬ 
num. It is difficult to ascertain what the value of his new acqui¬ 
sitions arc, in their present state: for those portions of Agra, Del¬ 
hi, &c. whicli he holds, having been .so long subject to the de¬ 
predations of contending armies, little benefit can be derived from 
them, at present.* Gohud, one of tliese acquisitions, is estimated 
at 20 or 30 lacks per annum. Holkar is supposed to pofsefs 80 
lacks per annum, in his share of Malwa. Sindia's capital city is 
Ougein, near the ancient city of Mundu, the capital of the Cliil- 
ligi kings of Malwa: and Holkar's capital is Indore, situated about 
20 cofses .south or S E of Ougein. 

'I'he Berar or Nagpour rajah, Moodajee Boon.slah (or Bonsola) 
pofsefses the principal part of Berar, together v’ith the province of 
Orifsa. -f The remainder of Berar is held by the Nizam, or Soubah 
of the Deccan, who pays a chout, or fourth part of its clear reve¬ 
nues to Moodajee. * On the west and south, the Berar dominions 
border on, or are intermixed with, those of the Nizam: on the N W 
and north, are the provinces of Bopal, Gurry-Mundella, &c. tri¬ 
butaries of Poonah; togetlier with the territories of Adjid Sing. 
On the east, the Nagpour territories thrust themselves between the 


• These territories have formerly yielded 3 or 4 rrores per annum: but they are now in a 
aate of desolation, which it is impofsiblc to form any idea of, without having actually be¬ 
held them. A. [This note is by a gentleman, who has been on the spot.] See also page 
Ixxviii. 

t Orifsa, is nominally one oGhe British provini«cs, but wc have observed in another place, 
.♦ 1 - twonly a very small part of itis subject to the Bengal governmeni. 
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British pofscfsions in Bengal, and those in the nortliern circars, so 
as to occupy near 180 miles of the country adjacent to the sea; and 
of course, to break the continuity of their pofsefsions bn the sea 
coast. Moodajce's dominions are very extensive, being in length 
from east to west 550 British miles, and in some places 200 from 
north to south. He does not ])ofsefs all this in full sovereignty; 
for Ruttunpour and Sumbulpour are little more than tributary, 
and are governed by his brother Bembajee. We know lefs of the 
interior j)arts of Berar, than of most other countries in Ilindoostan; 
but, by what we do know, it does not appear to be either popu¬ 
lous or rich. Nagpour is the present capital, and the residence of 
Moodajee; and it is situated about midway between Bengal and 
Bombay. 

Cattack, or Cuttack, the capital of Orifsa, is a post of conse¬ 
quence on the river Mahanuddy, itS it lies in the only i^oad between 
Bengal and the northern circars; and the pofsefsion of this city and 
its dej)cndeJicies, gives the Berar rajah more consequence in the 
eyes of the Bengal government, than even his extensive domain, 
and centrical position in Hindoo.stan. 

Moodajee has been recogni/cd (page Ixxxviii) as a descendant of 
the original founder of the Mahratta empire, Sevajee. The sum of 
his revenue is variou.sly stated. Some have reckoned his part of Be¬ 
rar, at 84 lacks of rupees, per annum; and Cattack at 24: while 
others have allowed only bo, for his whole revenue. If we take it 
at tlie highest calculation, 108 lacks,he ought not to be considered in a 
formidable light, by the British power. But placing the actual sum 
of his income out of the question, his dominions are too widely e.x- 
tended, in proportion to their value, to form a powerful state. Cat¬ 
tack is no lefs then 480 miles frojn the capital, Nagpour.^ -has 
be en well observed, that the ordinary cause of jealousy between 
neighbouring states, is done away, in the case of Bengal and Berai*, 
by the nature of that part of thg Berar dominions, which borders on 
Bengal; it being generally woody and ur/inhabitcd; so that the 
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virtual boundaries of the two countries are removed to a distance 
from each other. 

These are the principal of the countries reduced into the form of 
governments, by the Mahratta chiefs: but so habituated are they 
to rapine and plunder, that Few of the neighbouring states, but 
ha^e, at one period or other, felt and acknowledged their jjower. 
Bengttl^nd Baliar, were, for a short time, subjected to a regular 
tribute; and the Carnatic, Mysore, the Nizam’s provinces, the 
Dooab, Bundelcund, and the soutliern parts of Delhi, have been 
frequently over-run. Their predatory excursions sometimes car¬ 
ried them 1200 miles from their capital. But the lofs of the battle 
of Panniput, in 1761, induced a degree of caution in their military 
enterprizes: and from that period, their power ajipears lo have 
been on the decline. Shut out of Bengal, Oude, and the Carnatic, 
by the British arms, and out of Mysore by Hyder’s, their field of 
action has been much circumscribed; and the late war v\ ith the 
British power, discovered their weaknefs to all Hindoostan. 

I am not sufficiently informed on the subject, to be able to par¬ 
ticularize all the difllTcnt provinces, or districts, that are tributary 
to the Mahratta states. Some have been already mentioned: and 
among others, the Rajpoot jirincipalities of the soubah of Agi- 
mcre; and which, from their former importance and weight in the 
internal politics of the Mogul empire, deserve particular notice. 

In the early part of the present century, these states, collectively, 
appeared so formidable to the succefsor of Aurungzebe, that he was 
constrained to leave them in (piiet pofsefsion of their independency, 
during the sedition of the Seiks, in Lahore (see page Ixiv). Vast 
have been the changes since that time: for what the disciplined 
armies of Aurungzebe and his sons could not accomplish,’ has been 
cfTccted^by the Mahratta freebooters: so much easier is it to ruin a 
country, than to make a conquest of it. The history of the decline 
of the Rajpoot principalities, is foreign to the present work: it is 
sufficient to observe, tft^t they are reduced to their present low statCj 

.s 
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merely by the depredations of Mahratta detachments; wliich being' 
composed of light horse, and acc..stomed to divide into innumerable 
small parties; they by their rapid and desultory movements, at once 
spread desolation, and elude the attacks of the inhabitants. This 
must be understood to relate only to the open parts of Rajpootana: 
the mountainous parts being yet free from their incursions. ^ 
Rajpootana was divided into three great principaliticL., under 
the names of Oudipour, Joodpoiir, and Ambcer (or Amcre), now 
better known by that of Joinagur, or Jyenagur. Oudipour was 
also named Meywar, or Midwar; and .Toodpour, Marwar. In Ac- 
bar’s division of the empire, these principalities were clafsed as be¬ 
longing to the soubah of Agimere, which is sometimes called Mar- 
war. It is not an easy task, by means of the geographical matter 
extant, to afsign the precise limits and dimensions of these princi¬ 
palities ; which occupy the space between the western confines of 
Agra, and the NE part of Guzerat; and between the sandy de¬ 
sert (or Registan) and Malw'a: that is, an extent of 330 British miles 
from N E to SW; and 200 broad, in the widest part. Their re¬ 
lative situations, and comparative dimensions, may be seen in the 
map; where .Tyenagur or .Tyepour, will be found to lie to the north- 
cast ; Oudipour to the S W; and Joodpour to the N W, bordering, 
angularly, on the other two. Pere Wendell's MS. account of these 
states, from whence I have jjxtractcd many of the above particulars, 
states the revenues of Oudipour at 10 lacks of rupees, Marwar at 
40, and .lycnagur at 40, per annum, in the year 1779.* The two 
former arc very mountainous, with a sandy soil in the valleys: the 
latter is the most fertile, and was, about the middle of this cen¬ 
tury, in a high .state of improvement, under the government of the 
celebrated Rajah .lyesing, or Jefsing; who founded the new capital 
of .lyepour, which has had the effect (not unusual in Hindoostan) 

• The wliole revenue of the soubah of Agimere, in the time of Acbar, appears to have 
been only about 75 lacks. Auningzebc is said to have doubled the land-tax on the Rajpoots: 
and Agimere is accordingly staled in Mn. Fraser’s account,^ 163 lacks of rupees. 
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of changing the name of the province to that of the capital. 

Wendell represents Jyepour as a place of great wealth and com¬ 
merce in 1779, being the entrepot of the principal part of the goods 
that arc brought from every quarter of India. The rajah built an 
observatory in his cJipital, and invited Pere Boudier to it, in 1734. 
It feared, that the confusions that have so long prevailed in this 
provmCi!';" flTllst h^ke greatly reduced the wealth and importance 
of the capital. We have mentioned before, that Sindia receives 
the tribute of all the three Rajpoot provinces, and converts it to 
his own use: and tliat he had made some considerable conquests in 
them, particularly in .Tyenagur. 

It is probable that in early times, the whole Rajpootana consti¬ 
tuted one entire kingdom, or empire, under the Rana or Prince of 
Oudipour, who has in all times, since we had any knowledge of 
his history, been considered as the head of the Rajpoot states. A 
long established custoin of homage to a temporal prince, from those 
who do not acknow ledge his superiority in any other way, .seems 
to prove the existence of real power in the hands of his ancestons. 
In modern times the Rana of Oudipour .seems to have been consi- 
dei ed .somewhat in the .same light as the general of the Ajnphyc- 
tions was in Greece. Clieitorc was the ancient capital of the rana, 
a place much celebrated for its .strength, riches, and antiquity, 
when it was taken and despoiled by Apbar, in 1567: Oudipour i.s 
the present capitals 

The Raj]>oots are not confined entirely to the tract abovemen- 
tioned, or even to the-soubah of Agimere: since some inferior 
tribes of them are settled in Bundelcund, and in Gurry-Mundella. 
Others, according to Thevenot, are settled in Moultan; and indeed, 
he represents Moultan as the original country of the Kuttries, from 
whom the Rajpoots sprung (.see Index, article Kuttries). 

. Of the countries of Nagore, Bickaneer, Jafselmere, and those 
bordering on the lower part of'tlie course of the river Puddar, and 
on the sandy desert, Ve know littlb at present, except that they 

g s 
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form a number of petty rajahships; and are understood to be 
mostly inhabited by Rajpoots. 

The Raipoots are ordinarily divided into two tribes or clafses; 
those of Ratijore, and Chohan, or Seesodya. Marwar, or the 
N W division of Agimere, is the proper country of the former; 
and Meywar, or Oudipour, of the latter. The reader will be pleaded 
to observe, that Cheitore is also synonvmou.s-tvith'OUuijAJur, or 
Meywar. The Rathore tribe were originally the most numerous 
of the two. It has often been afserted, and by the late Col. Dow, 
among others, that the Mahratta chiefs had their origin from the 
Rathore tribe: and to countenance this opinion, the etymology of 
the name Mahratta, has been drawn from Rathore ; prefixing to 
it, Maiia, or Great. We have seen, however, in page Ixxix', 
that the fact is very different, and it rests on the foundation of his¬ 
toric records: the term Mahratt^ being derived from Marhat, or 
Marheyt, the name of the province in w'hich Sevajee first estab¬ 
lished his independency: and this etymology appears to be per¬ 
fectly natural. And by the same rule, Sevajee must have been of 
the Seesodya tribe, as drawing his lineage from Oudipour; and 
not of the Rathore tribe, as erroneously represented. 

Of tlie five northern circars, Cicacolc, Rajamundry, Ellorc, and 
Condapilly,* arc in the pofsefsion of the English; and Guntoor is 
in the hands of the Nizam.. Tlie four first occupy the sea coast 
from the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, to the northern 
bank of the Kistnah river; forming, comparatively, a long, narrow 
slip of country, 350 miles long, and from 20 to 75 wide. The 
nature of the country is such, as to be easily defensible against an 
Indian enemy, it having a barrier of mountains and extensive fo¬ 
rests on one side, and the sea on the other; the extremities only 
being open. Its greatest defect is in point of relative situation to 


* These circars, or provinces, were originally lenominatcd from their position in respect 
to Madras, on whicli they depend: and the term nortbern circaj^^, has at length been adopted 
by the English in general. ' 
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Bengal and Madras: it being 350 British miles from the first, and 
250 from the latter; so that the troops destined to protect it, can¬ 
not be reckoned on, for any prefsing service that may arise at either 
presidency. The circars, in point of strictnefs, appertain partly 
to Golconda (or thd Deccan),* and partly to Orifsa; and are held 
of the Nizam, on condition of paying him a stipulated cpiit rent. 

pofsefsion of the five circars, in 1753, they 
were valued at about 43 lacks of rupees per annum. The English 
never pofscistd Guntoor, which was estimated at near 7 lacks of tlic 
above sum: so that 36’ lacks (360,000!.) should be taken for the 
true value of the English pofsefsions in the circars. In 1784, they 
were reckoned to produce about that sum. It would appear that 
the Nizuin, by retaining Guntoor, has more than an equivalent 
for the pcsbeush, or tribute, which is .5 lacks per annum.* 

Tile pofsefsions of the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan (a 
younger son bf the famous Nizam-al-Muluck), comprize the pro¬ 
vince of Golconda, that is, the ancient province of Tcllingana, or 
Tilling, situated between the lower parts of the courses of the 
Kistnali and Godavery rivers; and the principal part of Dowlatabad; 
togctlicr with the western part of Bcrar, subject (as has been said 
before) to a tribute of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to 
the Berar Mahralta. The Nizam has tlie paishwah, or Poonah Mah- 
ratta on the west and north-west: the Bcrar Mahralta on the north; 
the nortiiern circarj*on the east; and tlie Carnatic, and Ilydcr Ally 
on the south. I am not perfectly clear in my idea of his western 
boundary, wliich, during his wars with the Mahrattas, vias subject 
to continual fluctuation; but I understand generally tliat it extends 
more than 40 miles beyond tlie city of Aurungabad, westwards; 
and comes within 80 miles of the city of Poonah: and that on the 
S W it goes considerably beyond the river Beemah, and to the bor¬ 
ders of Sanore-Bancapour. His capital is Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, 
situated on the Moufsi river, near the famous fortrefs of Golconda. 

* Guntoor luN^incc been celled to’tbc East-lndia Conii>any. 
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The districts of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the hands of 
Bazalet Jung (brother to the Nizam) during his lifetime, are now 
in the hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapour rajah, 
on the west of the Beeraah river, together with some other rajahs, 
are his tributaries. 

Probably the Nizam’s dominions, including his tributaries ^nd 
feudatories, are no lels than 430 miles in lep^'ehj\V to 
S E; by 300 wide. Till lie took pofsefsion of the Guntoor circar 
in 1780, his dominions no where touched on the sea coast. 

The Guntoor circar (called also Mortizanagur and Condavir) 
occupies the space between Condapilly, the southmost of our four 
circars, and the northern part of the Carnatic: extending along 
the sea coast of the bay of Bengal, more than 30 miles. The pofscs- 
sion of this di.strict to the English, would have been extremely eli¬ 
gible, as well for the purjiose qf shutting out the French nation 
from the Deccan, as to keep open a communication with the 
northern circars, and to preserve tlic continuity of our pofses- 
.sions, and those of our allies. Although the maritime parts of 
this circar arc fiat and open, yet the interior part of it contains 
some very, strong^fortrefses, and posts. The Nizam took pofses- 
sion of it on tlTC' death of his brother Bazalet Jung, and still 
holds it (see the last page). 

It has not been in my jiowcr to obtain, even a tolerably exact 
account of the sum of the Nizam’s revenue;"'or of his military 
establishment: the latter, however, is far from being respectable, 
on the score of discipline. The former has been ever varying, and 
generally diminishing; by reason of the encroachments of the 
Poonah Mahrattas, and the Mysoreans: it is said to be reduced 
so low as 130 lacks of rupees, annually. But besides this sum of 
actual revenue, it must be taken into the account, that he has 
depending on him, many jaghiredars, who hold their lands on the 
tenure of military service. “ 

The dominions of Mahomed Ally, Nfloob of the Carnatic, 
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and an ally of the East-India Company, commence on the south of 
the Guntoor circar, and extend along the whole coast of Coroman¬ 
del to Cape Comorin. It must be understood that I mean here to 
include Tanjore, Marawar, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Tinevelly; 
all being appenda^s of the Carnatic. Under this description, the 
Carnatic is not Icfs ihan 570 British miles in length from north to 

more than 120 wide, and commonly no more 
than 75. Such a long, narrow, tract of country, bordered by an 
active and powerful enemy, who.se territories are, moreover, of a 
compact form, and his force more readily collected, must always 
be subject to have its di.stant provinces cut off from its afsistance: 
or if it divides its force, for their separate defence, the safety of the 
whole will be endangered. 

Tile Carnatic anciently comprized all that part of the peninsula 
that lies soutli of the Gondegama and Toombuddra (or Tungeba- 
dra) rivers, from the coast of Coromandel eastward, to the Gaut 
mountains westward, and was divided into Balla-Gaut and Payen- 
Gaut, or tlie upper and lower Gauts;* the former being the western 
part, and containing the districts whi(;li now compose the country 
of Tippoo; and the latter, the eastern part, or the Carnatic ac¬ 
cording to its present definition. 

The revenue of the nabob is stated at about a million and a half 
sterling, per annum: out of which he pays a subsidy of i6’o,oool. 
per annum, to the,East-India Company, towards the expence of 
their military establishment. The evils attendant on the improvi¬ 
dent conduct of the nabob, were severely felt during the late war, 
and ouglit to be cautiously guarded against in future. 

The British pofsefsions in the Carnatic are confined, chiefly, to 
the tract called the .laghire, which extends along the coast, about 
108 B. miles, and 47 inland, in the widest part. Its revenue is 
reckoned 150,000!. Besides the Jaghire, there are lands depeu- 

• Sec t^e term explained in page cxxviii. 
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dent on Cuddalorc; but the amount is not considerable. The 
whole amount of the land revenue dependent on Madras, includ¬ 
ing the circars, has been stated, in page cxiv, at 725,000!.“ per 
annum. 

The dominions of Tippoo Sultan', who styj cs himself Regent of 
Mysore, begin on the west of the ridge of mountains beyond pal- 
macherry, Sautgud, and Attore; and extend Travan- 

core and Madura; northward to Soonda and Visiapour (enveloping 
Adoni, the territory of the late Bazalet Jung) north-eastward to 
Guntoor and Ongolc; and westward to the sea. They compre¬ 
hend, generally, the provinces of Mysore, Bednore, Coimbettore, 
Canara and Dindigul; besides his late father’s conquests to the 
northward, which are Merritch, Soonda, Chitteldroog, Harponelly, 
Sanore-Banaipour, Roydroog, Gooty, Condanore, Canoul, and 
Cuddapah. 

Tippoo’s present territory exxeeds very considerably, both in ex¬ 
tent and revenue, that of his rival, the Nabob of Arcot: but pro¬ 
bably it will, for some time at least, require a prince of considerable 
talents, to prevent a state, composed of such discordant parts, from 
falling, to pieces. A descendant of the Hindoo King of Mysore, 
whom Ilydcr dethroned, is living; and kept a state prisoner at 
Seringapatam, Tippoo's capital. He is occasionally shewn to the 
populace; and the circumstance of his being permitted to live, is a 
strong proof how much the popular prejudices prevail in favour of 
the family of their ancient kings. It was part of the plan of opera¬ 
tions of the southern army, under Colonel Fullarton, in 1783, to 
march from Coimbettore to Seringapatam, in order to liberate tliis 
prince, and encourage the people of Mysore to throw off their 
allegiance from Tippoo: and it was the opinion of many sober per¬ 
sons that it might have succeeded, if circumslailces had permitted 
Col. Fullarton to undertake it. The general character of Tippoo, 
is that of a man of high ambition:»with great abilities for war and 
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finance; cruel, to an extreme degree; and obstinately attaclicd to 
his schemes. He is unquestionably the most powerful of all the 
native princes of Hindooslan; but the utter detestation in which 
he is lield by liis own subjects, renders it improbable that his reign 
will be long, llis ttminions are very extensive; and although the 
im^rfect state of tlip geography of the w-estern part of the penin- 
sula^tJis*ffiJi"'pB:(fcit me to mark their northern boundary, yet 
it is pretty certain that it touclics the river Kistnah, on the south 
of the city of Visiapour: and therefore, the extent of Tippoo’s 
territory, or kingdom, from the valley of Ootampaliam on the 
soutli, to the Kistnah on tlie north (or rather NNW), cannot be 
lefs than 550 British miles. In breadth it is very unequal: in the 
widest place, that is, in the northern part of the peninsula, tlie 
breadth is at least ‘330 miles: but lefs tlian 150 in the parallel of 
Triichinopoly; and further southward, it ends in a point. In 
page xc/i, its area has been compared to that'of Great Britain; 
whicli is taken at ()6’,4oo square British miles: and the country of 
Tippoo is supposed to contain 21 square degrees: wliich, in the 
parallel of 14", produce about 97,650 B. miles. By the peace of 
i;: 82, H) dcT was to relinquish all, but his ancienl pofsejsiona: how 
far his succefsor has fulfilled the terms of the treaty, I am not in¬ 
formed : blit the term, ancient pofsejsions, w'as too general, or ra¬ 
ther too x’ague, to be understood in any. particular sense. 

The grofs revenue of Tip])oo, has been stated at four crores of 
rupees, or as many millions sterling. His military establislunent 
is very great; being no lefs than 72,800 rt'gulars, including 740 
Europeans, under tlie command of French officers: besides troops 
in the frontier garrisons, to the amount of 49,000. The remain¬ 
der of his force, consists of irregulars of various descriptions, and 
amounts to 3.5,000, and upwards; so that the whole force of Tip- 
pi)b, is reckoned 155,000: of which, near 73,000 are of a clafs 
much superior to an}yroops thj^t have ever been raised and dis- 
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ciplincd by a native of India.* His desire of extending his king¬ 
dom, will keep him at perpetual variance with the Poonah Mah- 
rattas, or the Nizam, or both; as it is only on their side, that' any 
acquisitions can be made, without quarrelling with the English. 
Hyder long meditated the conquest of the 'll ravancore territory, 
situated at the extreme of the peninsula; but was prevented by^he 
English. Tippoo is said to have intentioi^V’-J?''she’'a3ihe kind. 
The reader may easily collect, from a cursory view of the map, 
how hurtful to the interest of the Carnatic, such a revolution 
would prove: since it implies also the transfer of the Cochin ter¬ 
ritories, and all the tract lying on the west of the Gauts. 


* I have been favoured with the following particulars, relating to Tippoo Sultan’s mili¬ 
tary cstablishnieiu; and which may be depended on. 

Regulars. 

Cavaliy 27.400 

Sepoy Infantry, Hindoos and Mahomedans - - - . - 36,000 

Toj)afscs (or Hatuicn), that is, the descendants of Portuguese and othar 

Europeans, Infantry - - - 7.300 

Europeans, Cavalry - - 200 

. . .1 —— - Foot - - 540 

- - - , . 74 ® 

Artillery Corps, consisting of Europeans, Topafses, &c. - - '*»390 


72,830 


Guns attached to the battalions - no 
Garrisons on the frontiers. Horse - » 21,000 

Foot - - 28,000 


49,000 


Irregulars, armed in various ways - 7,ooc» 

Auxiliaries from the Rajahs of Rydroog, Darwar, Harponelly, Sanore, &c. 
Horse - - 13,300 

Peons (Irregulars) 13,000 


26,300 


Recapitulation. 

Regulars ■ . - 72,830 

Garrisons ... 49,000 

Irregulars - - - 7,000 

Au>uliaries ... 26,300 


Total - 155^^30 

I —a’-— - ' 



Chronological Table of Emperors, who have reigned in 
Hindoostan, since the Ghiznian Conquest. 


Giiiznian Emperors. 


* Mahmood I. 

Began his 
Reign A. D. 

1000 

Mahomed I. 

} 1028 

Musaood I. 

MoSiP^d 

1041 

Musaood II 

Ali - _ - 

} 1051 

Rescind _ 

Feroch-Zaad 

} JO52 

Ibrahim I. 

1056 

Musaood III. 

1098 

Arsilla 

JII5 

Byram I. - - 

- 1118 

Chuscro I. - _ 

1152 

Chusero II. 

“59 


Began his 
Reign A. D. 


Mahomed IV. ~ ~ \ 

1389 

Abu-Bickcr - - / 

tMahmood III. 

»393 

Dynasty of the Seids. 


Chizer _ _ _ 

1414 

Mubarick II. 

1421 

Mahomed V. - - 

>133 

Alla II. 

1447 

Dynasty of Lodi. 


Beloli « _ _ 

1450 

Sccundcr I. - - 

1488 

Ibrahim II. 

1516 


M o G u L, or M u N G u I. Emperors. 


Guoiuan, or Gaurian Emperor. 

Mahomed I E'er Mahomed 

Ghori - - - 1184 

Patan, or Afghan Emperors. 


Cuttub 

Eldoze 

Aram - - - 

Altumsh or Iltumsh 
Ferose I, - _ 

Sultana Rizia, Empress 
Byram II. 

Musaood IV. 
Mahmood II. 

Balin - - 

Keikobad 
Ferose II. 

Alla I. - . - 

Omar 

Mubatick I. 

Tuglick 
Mahomed III. 

Ferose III. 

Tuglick II. 


} 


1205 

1210 

1235 

1236 
1239 
1242 

1245 

1265 

1286 

1289 

*295 

1316 

» 3»7 

1321 

1325 

1351 

1388 


Baber - - 1525 

Humaioon - - 1530 

Second Patan Dynasty. 

Shere 
Selim 

Mahomed \"I. 

Ibrahim III. 

Mogul Dynasty restored. 


1542 
1545 
} 1552 


Humaioon 

Acbar 


Jehanguire _ - - 

Shah Jehan 

Aurungzebe, or Allumguire I. 
Bahadcr Shah 
jehaunder Shah 
Ferokscre 
Ruffieh-ul-Dirjat 
Ruffich-ul-Dowlah 
JMahomed Shah 
Ahmed Shah 
Allumguire II. 

Shah Aulum 


} 


1554 

1555 

1605 

1628 

1659 

1707 

1712 

^713 

1717 

1718 
1748 

1753 

1760 


• He began his reign in t^izni, A. D. 177. 
t Tamerlane’s invasion happened in thi^reigr/; 
t And Nadir Shah’s in this. 
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MEMOIR 


OF A 

MAP rip HINDOOSTAN^c. 


Oo great an extent of country is contained in this map, and the 
quality of the materials is so various in different parts, that it 
became necefsary, in order to prevent confusion, to divide the ac¬ 
count of its construction into separate sections, agreeable to the na¬ 
tural division«of the country; and| in some measure, to the nature 
of the materials. It is accordingly divided into seven sections. 

The first contains the sea coasts and islands. 

The second, the surveyed tract on the side of Bengal; or that 
occupied by the Ganges and its principal branches, as far west as 
the city of Agra. 

The third, the tract occupied by the Indus and its branches. 

The fourth contains the tract between the Kistnah river and the 
countries traversed by the Ganges and* Indus; that is to say, the 
middle parts of India. 

The fifth contains the peninsula south of the Kistnah. 

The sixth, the countries situated between Hindoostan and China; 
namely, Thibet, Bootan, Afsam, Pegu, Aracan, Ava, and part of 
Siam: and 

The seventh, and last, contains Tables of distances between 
the principal cities, &c. 

’ But, before I proc^d to the particulars of the construction of the 
map, it will be necefsary to exjdainjlhe itinerary measure adopted 

B2 
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in places wlierc no surveys have been taken. The usual measure of 
this kind in lllndoostan, is tlie cofs, of whicli the standard has va¬ 
ried considerably at different times, owing to the caprice oi cer¬ 
tain emperors; but, it would appear, that those new standards 
never existed long enough to obtain* an cstabl shment in tlic public 
mind; which never lost the idea of the ancient standard. 

Acbar was tlic first wlio made a great innovl tiv/i. in i!;c standard 
of the cofs. He directed it to be taken at .^ooo guz, equal to 47,';7 
yards; that is, about e British miles and ,7 furlongs. And S'lah 
.lelian, about half a century afterwards, increased tlic standard o.ne- 
Iwentieth part, making the cofs more than 2 miles and 6 furlongs.'*' 
But since the time of Aurungzebe, the ancient, or coniinon cofs, 
has re.sumcd its place, and those of Acbar and Shah Jehan are only 
heard of in the histories of the times when tliey were in use. 

It may reasonably be expected, tliat in a country of half the ex¬ 
tent of Europe, the estimated length of the itinerary mea.sures, al¬ 
though of the same denomination, must vary in different rc.rts of it. 
It is no more than what happens in different jirovinces of tiie .same 
kingdom, in Europe. But as far as wc have any data for making 
a ju.st comparison, the cofs does not vary so much as one-sixth part 
over the wliole country ; aiicl between the northern and southern 
extreme of India (that is, in an extent of about 1700 miles), the 
difference is not more than one-sixteenth part. The miles vary 
much more in their proportions, in the different parts of Europe. 

Taking the medium of the cofs throughout Ilindoo.stan, and the 
Deccan, there will be about 40 of them to a degree of a great cir¬ 
cle on the globe: that is, each cofs is about a geographical mile 
and half. But this is to be understood of liorizontal measure; in 
which the windings and inflections of the roads arc allowed: for the 
estimated routes could not be applied to geographical purposes, by 
any other rule. Tlic cofs, in road measure, is about one statute 

mile and nine-tenths; or at the rate of 190 British miles to 100 

♦ 

• Captain Kirkpatrick’s MSS. of whkh much more will be said hereafter. 



cofses; one part in seven, being allowed for winding, when the 
line of distance is ejclensivc. Or, seven miles of road measure, 
are • allowed to produce six miles horizontally, or in a direct 
line. 

In Mulwa rmd itffneighboirrhood, the cofses are larger than any 
where else, and are about 1,7 geographical miles, or 3/; to a de¬ 
gree*. And on the road from Baglana to Masulipatam, they are so 
short, that 40' are required to make a degree. But having only one 
o.xample for ‘the latter proportion, I shall found no rule on it. The 
proportions that I have adopted for Hindoostan, Malwa, and the 
CariKiiic, from a [ijreat number of examples, are respectively 1,43; 
1,71 ; and i,6' of geographical miles to a horizontal cofs; or 42, 
3,7, and 37^ to a degree of a great circle. The cofs of Hindoostan 
. proper, is tlierefore sliorter than an\" otlicr, and prevails throughout 
the grcate.st extent of country. Tlicre is again in Nagpour (the an¬ 
cient Goondwaneli) a Goondy coi's, which by the medium of all the 
accounts I could get, is about 2,76’ geographical miles, reduced to 
liorizontal distance; or 21,5), or 22 to a degree. This mea.sure ap¬ 
pears to be in use b}'^ the natives, throughout Mundillaand Boggil- 
cund, as well as in Nagpour; and sometimes occasions great confu¬ 
sion in the reports of the cofsids, or couriers: however, they have 
a computation of Hindoostanny cofses also, in the same country; 
and tlie proportions agree in general remarkably well with that 
scale, between th^ Bengal Provinces and Aurungabad; and be¬ 
tween Mundilla and Hydrabnd. 

Having mentioned the windings of the roads, it may not be im¬ 
proper to give the result of my i.'iquiries on this liead, for the be¬ 
nefit of those who may have itineraries, kept in estimated distance.s, 
to work up. One in seven i.s allowed as above: and is what will 
be found to take place in large distances, in such countries as are 
intersected by deep rivers, or watercourses; or in such as have no 
artificial roads; andVfiere those on the natural level, have obstacles 
to surmount. The degree of winding of roads, in different coun- 
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tries, is, (aeteris paribus) according to the state of improvement 
in which the roads are. In India, the roads are at best, little bet¬ 
ter than paths, and whenever deep rivers (which in that country 
are frequent, and without bridges), m )ra!ses, chains of mountains, 
or other obstacles, oppose themselvels to the liiie of direction of the 
road, it is carried round, so as to effect the eas\est pafsage; and for 
thi-i reason the roads there, have a degree of crqokednefs, mucii be¬ 
yond what we meet with in European countries, where bridges are 
laid over every considerable watercourse, and where Kills are either 
levelled, or reduced to a convenient degree of acclivity; and after 
all, expellees saved in many cases, by the difference of labour be¬ 
tween the smoothing of the direct road, and the forming of a road 
on the natural level. But the proportions, must, of course, vary with 
circumstances; and may be only one in ten, in a dry, open, country, 
and one that lias a tolerably even surface: but this happens too 
rarely to found any general rule on. As the line of distance in¬ 
creases, a greater degree of winding will take place; or, a short 
distance will always be on a straighter line than a long one; for in 
countries where the management of the roads is not arrived at a 
high degree of perfection, the road through a kingdom will be 
made up of portions, consisting of the particular roads leading from 
one city, or prindpal town, to another, although they may not lie 
in the general line of direction; and then there will be a general 
winding, added to the particular one; and the jbove proportion of 
1 in 7, is applied to this compound winding. And, added to this, 
in very long distances, some natural obstacle, will, very probably, 
oppose itself: an arm of the sea; a river of difficult pafsage; a 
morafs; or an impalstible ridge of mountains; and change totally 
the direction of the road: whilst the parts, on each side of the ob¬ 
stacle, might have but an ordinary degree of winding; and it is 
seldom, but that one or other of these, occurs in the space of 159 
or 200 miles. Probably 1 in 8 may be a pr^ty just general pro¬ 
portion for distances of about 100 miles; that is, B miles by the 
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road, will be seven direct; or what is commonly termed bird-fight: 
and where the extent is from 200 to 300 miles, 1 in 7. 

Measured distances in Hindoostan, do not often occur, where, 
at the same time, the true horizontal distance is given, except in 
Bengal; and that is 'a country too full of deep rivers, lakes, and 
jnorafses, to serve as a general standard. In the Carnatic, a drier 
couiftry, the medium of winding, in distances of about 100 miles, 
is 1 in ,9. In England, as far as we can trust the maps (which may 
be done, where tlie distance consists chiefly of difference of latitude), 
1 in 11 is the proportion, in distances of about 100 miles; and in 
very great distances, such as Edinburgh, 1 in 7. 

It may happen that the direct route may lie through a desert or an 
ill-governed country; in which case, travellers will avoid the way, 
in which famine, or robbery, threatens them; and by these means 
be carried out of the true line of direction: but it is obvious that 
no rule can bt given for such cases. Upon the whole, the degree 
of winding, as far as depends on natural causes, must be estimated 
by the compound ratio of the length of the line of distance, and 
of the nature of the country, as to cvennefs, drynefs, and opennefs. 
And of course, some local knowledge of it will be required, in or¬ 
der to correct the distances in a just degree.’ 

M. D’Anvillc concludes his inquiry-f into the length of the cofs, 
by determining the number in a degree, on a medium, to be 37; 
but it must be obsci^ved, that he had no measured lines with which 
he could compare his estimated distances. On the other hand, in 
the respective distances of Candahar, Cabul, and Attock, as de¬ 
scribed by him, «ach degree contains 47 of Tavernier s cofses. 

• Those who wish for a general rule for clianging horizontal distance into road distance, in 
their common references to maps, in general, may break the line of distance (if veryTong), in¬ 
to portionsof not more than too or 150 miles; and then add to the whole sum of the distances, 
so obtained, one eighth part. These portions should be contrived, so as severally to include the 
spaces, between the points, that diverge most from the general line of direction of the whole 
road. By this means, the errors arising from the compound winding, will be avoided. 

t Eclaircifseraens, p. 



The SEA COASTS and islands. 


L^alcu t i A is tlic point I shall set out from, as well from its be¬ 
ing determinecl by several observations of longitude and latitude, 
as from its having a measured line of considerable extent stretch¬ 
ing from it, both to the east and west. I shall first pursue the 
route westward to the mouth of the Indus; and then return toBa- 
lasore, and go eastward to the entrance of the strait of Malacca. 

Calcutta, the capital of the British pofsefsions in India, as being 
the residence of the General Council, has its citadel placed in lati¬ 
tude 22“ 33' north; and in longitude, by a mean of the observa¬ 
tions of four diderent gentlemen, 88“ 28' east from Gre-enwich.* 

Balasorc, situated about 101 geographical miles-f from Calcutta, 
is the extreme point of the Bengal survey on the S W; or on the 
(juarter tow ards Madras. Colonel Pcarse’s return from the Carna¬ 
tic, after the termination of,the late war, afiorded an opportunity of 
extending a measured line from Madras to Balasore, which had long- 
been a desideratum ; as the exact positions of the intermediate sta¬ 
tions of Masulipatam, Visagapatam, Ganjam, and Cattack, points 
on which many others eventually depended, were wanted; and 
although there might be no great reason to suppose that Masuli- 

* All the latitudes mentioned in this work, being north of the Equator, and all the longi¬ 
tudes cast of the meridian ot Greenwich, 1 shall hi future mention only the terms latitude 
and longitude, leaving the species of each, to be understood. 

t 1 have m ule use of Geographic miL-s, or those of 6o to a^gree. In the account of the 
construction of the map; and of British statute miles in giv’^ the comjiarative extent of 
countries. They are distinguished by G. miles, and B. miles. 
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patam and Visagapatam were much out of place in the former map, 
yet Ganjam and Cattack were doubtful. Col. Pearsc’s industry and 
attention have amply supplied what was wanting, within this line. 
He directed the whole to be measured with a perambulator; and 
corrected each day’s work, or’at least, every considerable interval, 
by observations of the latitude; and the general course being little 
mor§ than 3 points from the meridian, the differences of latitude, 
were applicable to the correction of the distance through each par¬ 
ticular interval: and for a check on the whole, we had already in 
our pofsefsion, observations of longitude repeatedly taken at Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras. The whole extent of Col. Pearse's measured 
line, in road distance, was near 900 British miles; a work of no 
small labour. 

The longitude of Fort William, the citadel of Calcutta, as above- 
said, taken at 88” 27' 45",* from th*. mean of 4 observers; and 
that of Madras 80° 24' 4o","|' from the mean of 3 observers, gives 
a difference of meridians of 8 degrees, 3 minutes. It remains then, 
to compare with this, the difference of longitude found by Col. 
Pearse’s measured route, as communicated by Lieut. Colebrooke, 
in the map drawn by him, and sent to the East-India House. 

Balasore, by the survey, is 1“ 26' 30" west of Fort William, and 
must therefore be in 87“ 1' 30". Col. Pearse reckons it 1' 15" more 
westerly; but I adhere to the survey. From Balasore to Ganjam 
in lat. 19° 22', Col. Pearse reckons 95 miles of westing, or 1° 41' 26" 
diflerence of longitude ; which brings Ganjam in Ion. 85° 20' s^'.X 
And from Ganjam to Madras he made 5° 2' 18" west: whence the 


Hon. Thomas Howe 88^^ 
Rev. Mr. Smith - - - 88 

Mr. Magee - - - - 88 

Capt. Ritchie - - - 88 


33 

28 

24 

26 




Mean 88“ 27' 45" 


To which may be added the French observation at Ghyrctty, which place is i' east from 
Calcutta - - - - 8829 


f Mr. Howe - “ - - 80° 29' "j 

Mr. Dalrymi'^e - - - 80 24 t Mean 80° 24'40" 

Mr. Topping! - - 80 21 J 

t Mr. Mears’s observation was 85° 17' by © and J, 1770. 
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longitude of Madras would be 8o“ 17' 44". Here is found an ex- 
cefs of about 7 minutes difference of longitude; the measurement 
giving so much more than the observations. But in examihing 
the map abovementioned, it appears that the difference of latitude 
between Ganjam and Madras by account, exceeded that by obser¬ 
vation 8' 30"; and if this is to be imputed to excefs of distance 
(which is highly probable) an cxcefs of longitude must also 'have 
taken place; and this error will amount to about 6 ' 48"; or nearly 
the difference in question. This trifling error of 7 ininutes in a 
difference of meridians of 6* degrees and a half, to whatever it may 
be owing; whether to overmcasurement by the wheel; variation 
of the compafs; defects in the instruments; or errors in the obser¬ 
vations of longitude ; or partly to all these causes; is very imma¬ 
terial to general geography. The I'esult shews, that we may con¬ 
sider the difference of meridians between the two places, as deter¬ 
mined near enough for the purposes of navigation, or general 
geography. 

1 must not omit to mention that Capt. John Ritchie, by direction 
of the Bengal Government, in 1770 and 1771, took the bearings 
and distances in a general way, from Madras to Balasore ; and his 
result came within one minute of the longitude by observation. 
But some of his intervals were not well proportioned. His position 
of Masulipatam, indeed came out only 1' to the east of Col. Pearses; 
but Visagapatam was 7', and Ganjam 22'more^ westerly. 

Although Col. Pearses route serves to fix most of the principal 
places on or near the coast, yet oftentimes it deviated considerably, 
and for a length of space, from the coast; as between Balasore and 
Jagarnaut; and between Visagapatam and Ongole. These blanks 
are supplied from the materials of Capt. Ritchie, Major Stevens, 
Col. Policr, Mr. Cotsford, and others. 

First, from Balasore, to Point Palmiras. „ This was done by 
Capt. Ritchie, by a series of triangles, formea by three surveying 
Vfcfsels; and corrected by observations of latitude. The result. 
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placed Point Palmiras, directly south of Balasore: that is in Ion. 
87" 1' 30"; lat. 20" 4,4,'. From Point Palmiras to Jagarnaut Pa¬ 
goda, the coast was traced in a more cursory manner; and accord¬ 
ingly, the bearing ajid distance between Balasore and Jagarnaut is 
very differently given by Col.t*earse and Capt.Ritchie: the account 
of the former being only 54/30" difference of longitude; and that of 
the fatter, 1° 16'. This very considerable difference is too striking, 
not to be particularly noticed; and requires that some observations 
should be made with time-keepers, to ascertain the relative posi¬ 
tions of Jagarnaut, Point Palmiras, and Balasore. Wherever the 
mistake may lie, it is of great importance to have it rectified: for 
if Col. Pearse s bearing be true (and there appears no reason to 
doubt it) there must be a very considerable error in the course be¬ 
tween Jagarnaut, and Balasore road, in Capt. Ritchie’s chart. 
(See the Index, under Orifsa.) 

The longitude of Cattack is scarcely altered from what it was in 
the former map of India; where it was placed on the authority of 
Capt. Campbell, in Ion. 86“. It is now in 86’“ 1' 30"; and its lati¬ 
tude stands as before. 

From Jagarnaut to Ganjam, the particulars of the coast, arc from 
Col. Peanse's map, collated with those of Ritchie's and Campbell’s. 
From Ganjam to Poondy, is taken from the map of the Itchapour 
district; and Col. Pearses route on it, .which may be traced from 
Ganjam to Bindi (r#ear Poondy) furnishes the means of correcting 
the compafs of that map, which was faulty in a very considerable 
degree. Bindi serves as a connecting point for the two maps; as 
^ Nauparah or Nowparah, a little farther to the S \V, does for 
Pcarse's, and Cridland’s map of the Tickley district. The coast 
t between Poondy and Bimlepatam is sketched from Lieut. Crid¬ 
land’s map, from Col. Polier’s journal, and other MSS. From Bim¬ 
lepatam to Visagapj^tam is from Col. Pearse; and from thence to 
Coringa from a MS. Ifnap, compiled during Col. Forde’s expedition 
to Masulipatam, in 1759; collated with Capt. Ritchie’s map. 

C 2 . 
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As there have been some observations taken at Visagapatam to 
ascertain the longitude, it is proper to take notice of them, and to 
compare the result with the longitude deduced from Calcutta and 
Ganjam, by Col. Pearse’s line. This gives 107,1 miles of westing, 
or 1" 52' 54," difference of longitude, from Ganjam to Visagapatam; 
from which if we deduct the proportion of the error in the distance 
(sec page 10) the true difference of longitude will be 1° 50' 39"; 
which taken from 85“ 20' 4", the longitude of Ganjam, leaves 
83“ 29' 25" for tliat of Visagapatam. But Col. Pcarsc's oKserva- 
tion was 84” 23' 30" and Mr. Rufsel’s 83“ 21' 30". Its latitude is 

17" 42'. 

From Coringa to Masulipatam, the figure of the coast is from 
Major Stevens, as Col. Pcarse's route goes fur inland, by way of 
Rajamundry, Ellore, &c. and docs not again approach the coast 
near enough to determine its position, till it comes to Vantipollam, 
near Ongole. These majis of Major Stevens's and of Col. Pearsc's 
join, at tliese points, viz. Siccacollum, on the bank of the Kistnali; 
at Rajamundry; and atSamulcota. And they differ very considerably 
in the extent between Siccacollum and Samulcota; Major Stevens's 
giving 6’^ miles Icfs tlian the other; but, I believe. Major Stevens’s 
distance was measured, only in that part which lies between Sic¬ 
cacollum and Narsapour. 

Masulipatam has its position very satisfactorily determined, by 
Major Stevens’s measurement from Siccacollum, a place in Col. 
Pcarse’s map. It is 17,4 G. miles cast; and 3,3 .south of it; and 
comes out 48' of longitude, east of Madras, or corrected (see again 
page 10) 47'; its longitude being 81° 12'; lat. 16’° 8' 30". 

From Masulipatam to Madras, the figure of the coast, is gene¬ 
rally from Capt. Ritchie, corrected in certain points by the land 
.survey of Col. Pearse. For as the latter came clo.se to the coast 
at Vantipollam, Carwarec, and Ramceapatam, it appeared thtrt: 
Capt. Ritchie's chart required correction in tne great bay between 
the latter place and Point Divy. I found it necefsary also to reduce 
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the point at the mouth of the Pennar river, and make it lefs pro¬ 
minent ; as the distance from Nellore to the nearest sea coast, would 
otherwise have been much too great.* Indeed, it was not expected 
that by sailing along a flat coast, nearly straight, without land¬ 
marks, every small bending of the coast could be ascertained. 

It is proper to remark, that the whole difference of longitude 
between Calcutta and Madras, in M. D'Anville's and D’Apres' 
maps, comes within a few miles of the truth, as they were in pos- 
sefsion of tiie observations taken at Ghyrctty and Pondicherry; but 
their maps are exceedingly faulty in the detail. 

The longitude of Madras, or Fort St. George, as was said before, 
(page 9) is taken at 80" 25': and its latitude is 13” 5'. Pondi¬ 
cherry, by a scries of triangles obtained by means of the .Taghirc 
map, Wandiwash Mill, Permacoil, the Red Hills, and the ditterence 
of latitude, I make to be 25' of lopgitude, west of Madras; so that 
Pondicherry will be in 80“ just. The mean of the diflierent ob- 
.servations taken there, is 79" .7,7' 40".'}' Mr. Pringle, who mea¬ 
sured the routes of Sir Eyre Coote’s army, during the late war, 
makes the difference of meridians the same as I do, to a fraction. 
Its latitude is 1 1" 56'. 

Cuddalore, in lat. 11" 41' and Ion. yff 45' 45", is the most 
southern point, determined by Mr. Pringle’s measured routes; but 
the s<ime gentleman furnishes us witli the bearing of Portonovo 
from that place; wiiich, with its latitude ii“ 30', allows us to place 
it, almost to a certainty, in Ion. 79“ 53' 30". 

The position of Chillambrum Pagoda, in respect of Portonovo, 
although so conspicuous an object to the sight, is variously repre¬ 
sented. By the mean of what appeared to me to be the best au¬ 
thorities, I have placed it south-w'cst 7^ G. miles from Porto- 

• 1 have allowed Point Pennar to be 16 G. miles to the east of Nellore: most of the MS. 
ftiaps make it less. » 

f Con. (le Ti.jnps - - 79^ 57''j 

Gcntil - - - - 79 53 [Mean 79® 5 S' 4 °''• 

Topping - - - TV S 7 J 
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novo. Mr. Barker determined its position with respect to Devi- 
cotta, by a measured base, to be W 45' N 8 G. miles; which 
added to the former line from Portonovo, gives 79° 55' for the lon¬ 
gitude of Deyicotta. Its latitude appears to be ii® 21'. Most 
maps allow a much greater distance betw^een Portonovo and Devi- 
cotta, than what arises from the above construction; which is 9 
G. miles on a S S E bearing; and the foundation of the error ap¬ 
pears to me to be the giving the bearing of Devicotta from Chil- 
lambrum, too great a degree a southing. 

From Devicotta, southward to Negapatam, my authorities are 
some MS. maps; among wliich, is one, drawn by M. D'Anville, 
containing tlie principal positions between Madras and Tanjorc; 
and seems intended for the basis of a map of the south Carnatic. 

Had M. D’Anville’s diftered from the others, I should have been 
inclined to give the preference to the result of his investigations ; 
but it happens that all the different maps I have consulted, differ so 
little among themselves, that none make the difference oi longitude 
between Devicotta and Negapatam more than 1' 45"; and the mean 
of the whole is 1' 1.5" east; so that Negapatam may be taken at 
79" 56' 3/;" Ion.; and latitude 10" 46"'. 

Thus Negapatam apjjcars to be 3' 25" west of Pondicherry, or 
28' 25" from Madras; and wdiatcver error there may be, must arise 
chiefly between Devicotta and Negapatam. If there be any, the 
different geographers and map-makers have all fallen into the same 
kind of error. I observe that the different maps made of late years, 
in India, have considered Negapatam as being in Ion. 79“ 53' to 
7.9" I know not whence the idea is taken; but, whether 
founded or not, it differs but little from mine. 

Negapatam is the southmost j)oint, on the eastern side of the 
peninsula, whose position can be reckoned tolerably exact; unlefs 
W'c except Point Calymcre, whose bearing.being pretty well 
known from Negapatam, and its latitude determined with pre¬ 
cision ; may be considered as being nearly as well ascertained as 
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Negapatam, on which it depends. Its latitude is 10® 20'; and 
longitude 79° 54' 30". 

No connected measured line that can be depended on, has yet 
been carried acrofs the peninsula; Col. Fullarton’s marches, mea¬ 
sured by Col, Kelly, extending' only to Palicaudcherry; that is, not 
within 50 G. miles of the coast of Malabar: and those extended 
soutltward, through Madura and Tinevelly, ending at Cape Como¬ 
rin. Fortunately, however, we have a series of longitudes by a 
time-keeper, deduced from Bombay, by Capt. Huddart, and ex¬ 
tended at intervals, along the whole coast, to Anjcnga; of which, 
more will be said hereafter. 

Col. Fullarton’s march into the southern countries of the Carna¬ 
tic, gave an opportunity of measuring the distances, and ascertain¬ 
ing the relative positions of Tanjore, Tritcliinopoly, Madura, Co- 
imbettore, Palicaudcherry, &c. in respect of Negapatam, where the 
march commenced. The plan of these marches-communicated to 
me from the East-India House, bears the name of Col, Kelly; and 
is declared to be actually measured, through the points above- 
mentioned. We have to regret that the same attention was not be¬ 
stowed in the march from Calicut to Palicaudcherry; the intended 
point of junction of the Bombay detachment, with that of Col. 
Fullarton: for, in that case, the exact width of the peninsula, had 
been no longer a matter of inquiry. 

Tritcliinopoly copies out, by the above map of Col. Kelly’s, to 
be 1“ 10' of longitude west from Negapatam; which taken from 
75 “ 5 ^' iW'y leaves 78° 46’' 35" for the longitude of Tritcliinopoly.* 
The latitude is 10° 49.' 

Madura, by the same authority, is 34' din'erence of longitude w e.st 
from Tritcliinopoly; that is, in Ion. 78“ 12' 35". Here it must be 
noted, that great discordance arises between the diflerent accounts 

A.map, drawn by Barol Werit-be (of tlu: Hanoverian corps) accords in this particular, 
and indeed, ui every othi;r material one, with tliat of Col. Kelly ; but t have no knowledge 
how Baron W. piocured his materials. , 
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of the bearing and distance between Tritchinopoly and Madura, as 
given by Kelly," Montresor, and others. The two former differ 
1,6' G. miles only in distance; but Col. Kelly’s bearing, gives 12,3 
G. miles, more of westing, than Montresor's. And a third map, 
communicated by Mr. Jolin Sulivai*., has the same bearing with 
Kelly's, but exceeds it, 3,7 G. miles, in distance; thereby, increas¬ 
ing the westing 1,3 G. miles; and of course, exceeding Montre- 
sor’s 13,6' G. miles, or 14' ij" of longituder 

The latitude of Madura, I have not yet learnt. Sir John Call’s 
map places it in 52' 30"; and Col. Kelly’s difference of latitude 
from Tritchinopoly, 53' 12", gives 9° 55' 48". 

The authority for the remainder of this line, through Palamcotta 
(or Tinevelly) to Poolytopu on the .sea coast, westward of Cape 
Comorin, is from tlie map of Madura and I'incvelly, made under 
thedirection of Sir. J. Call (then Chief Engineer at Madras) and from 
Mr. Pringle’s road distances; together with the latitudes of Palam¬ 
cotta and Poolytopu. First, 1 find in Sir J. Call’s map, i"c)'3o" 
diflerence of latitude S between Madura and Palamcotta ; and 18' 
of longitude, west. This would place the latter in 8° 43' (Mr. 
Pringle informs us, that its latitude is 8’ 44') and in Ion. 77” .74' 35". 
Then, from Palamcotta to Cotale or Cotaur, on the west of the 
Gauts, Sir J. Call's map gives 2c/ 12" difference of latitude S; and 
22' difference of longitude west; to which, if we add the deduction 
from Mr. Pringle's measured distance to Pooljrtopu, 5' 30" differ¬ 
ence of latitude S; and 6 ' difference of longitude west ;* the whole 
difference of latitude will be 34' 42" S, and difference of longitude 
28' west; giving for the position of Poolytopu, lat. 8° 9' 18"; Ion. 
77 “ sb" 33 "- 

Poolytopu village appears to be situated on the sea coast, E N E 
4 G. miles from Cadiapatam Point; which point, by Mr. Howe, 

• The bearing between Cotatc and Poolytopu, is inferred from some MS. maps of no grer.t 
authority, to be about S W-JW. The whole distance bein^ only 8 G. miles, the difference of 
longitude would be but little affected, by any error that might reasonably be expected in the 
bearing. • 
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is reclconed in lat. 8" 7'; and Poolytopu being about 1' 30" to the 
N of it, should be in 8” 8' 30", according very nearly with the 
above calculation. It must, I think, be acknowledged, that there 
is nothing iji this dfiduction, that appears forced. Poolytopu, by 
the best account I can get (a French MS. map in Mr. Dalryraple’s 
collection), is 16' of longitude west of Cape Comorin; which Cape, 
by this account will be in Ion. 77” 43' 35". 

Wo have some further light thrown on this subject by the mea¬ 
surement of the road, by Mr. Pringle, from Tanjore to Poolytopu. 
His whole road distance is 251^ B. miles; and allowing 1 in c)* 
for tlie winding of the road, the horizontal distance will be 223^ B. 
miles, or 1^3 Cj. miles; wliich, on the same bearing as the above 
deduction is founded on (S 33“ 40' W), gives difference of latitude 
2° 41' 18"; and westing 107,4: or difference of longitude i" 49'. 
As Tanjore is in 10" 46'' 30",' the.latitude of Poolytopu comes out 
8" ,5' 12", and its Ion. 77" 23' 13" (the longitude of Tanjore, by 
Col. Kelly’s measurement, being yy" 12' 15”, deduced from Nega- 
patain) and i6‘' added to it, gives for the longitude of Cape Como¬ 
rin 77” 39' 1.5", or 3' 20" to the west of the first calculation. 

Again, if the proportion of 1 in 8 be adopted for the winding of 
the road (a more common one), it produces 190 G. miles -f- of 
distance; and the latitude of Poolytopu will be 8" 8'; and its Ion. 
77” 20' 50"; and that of Cape Comoran 77" 36' 30". 

This is all the satisfaction that I have been able to obtain, con¬ 
cerning the longitude of Cape Comorin, as deduced from the ea.st- 
ern side of the peninsula. Something depends on the truth of tlie 
afsumption, respecting the position of Negapatam; and still more 


* The road from Madras to Tritcliinopoly 
had a winding of 
Tritcliinopo'y to Vclore 
Madras to Tanjore - - - 

- - — Wai^diwash 

I ... Carongoly - - - 

Arcot to Wandiwasli 


1 in 9 
1 in 10 
I in 9} 


I in 8 
I in 

I m 7 J 


yMcan i in 8i 


f The distance arising on the lines of Kelly and Call is 186,25 G. miles. 
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on the accuracy of the map of Tinevelly, the history of which, I am 
unacquainted with: but, I think, the near coincidence of Mr' 
Pringle’s measurement, with it (for I reckon so" but a trifle'in 
general geography) is a presumptive proof of it;s general truth. It 
is understood that there is from i to s degrees of westerly variation, 
between Negapatam and Cape Comorin; if this be allowed, it 
will remove the Cape 4' 30" further to the w^st; and place it, ac¬ 
cording to Kelly’s and Call’s lines, in 77“ 38' 5". 

Let us now turn to the other coast, and observe how Capt. 
HudJart’s and Capt. Dundas’s deductions of longitude, from the 
west to Anjenga, accord with the reputed space, contained in the 
interval between Cape Comorin and Anjenga; which space, by Mr. 
Dairymple’s observation of the diflerence of longitude shewn by 
his time-keeper, in 1777, w'as 53' 30". This, taken from 77° 38' 5", 
leaves 76° 45' 35" for the longitude of Anjenga. 

Capt. Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced by time-keeper 
from Bombay, reckoned in 72” 40' is - 76’“ 

Capt. Dundas’s - - 76' 30 

Mr. Dalrymple’s p - - 76’ 38 

As Capt. lluddari’s series of longitudes commenced at Bombay 
in lat. 18“ 58', and were continued to Anjenga in lat. 8" 3^', and 
then back again to Bombay ; by which the error of his time-keeper 
W'as ascertained, and which, was only as much as amounted to 2^ 
minutes of longitude; we have every reason tvo be satisfied with 
this scries, as far as respects general positions: and indeed, geogra¬ 
phy is greatly indebted to the labours of this gentleman, who has 
presented us with the longitudes of i6‘ places on this coast, and by 
that means given the true general figure of it, w'hich exhibits, to 
those who have been in the habit of contemplating it, a very differ¬ 
ent form, from what it ever did before. 

I am of opinion that more dependance may^ be placed on Capt. 
Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced from Bombay, in tlie 
manner abovementioned, than on any other account, but at the 
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same time I have adopted Mr. Howe’s observation of longitude at 
Bombay, as it appears the most consistent with other accounts. I 
do not mean by this, to determine on the merits of the different 
observations (of wl^ich indeed, I am incapable), but rather because 
it accords with the observation taken at Goa, and with the routes 
acrofs from Negapatam to Tanore; and, as far as may be judged, 
with the deduction from Negapatam to Cape Comorin. It is true, 
that if Montresor’s position of Madura is admitted, it will place 
Cape Comorin 12' farther eastward; and if the variation be not 
allowed, there will be 4' 30" more to be added; in all 16' 30", or 
the full difference between Capt. Howe’s, and Capt. Huddart’s 
observations; the one being 72“ 38', the other 72“ 54'. 

It now remains, after this investigation, to be .shewn, in what 
manner I have compounded the above differences; that no distor¬ 
tion of the intermediate parts sliould take place. Anjenga, 1 have 
placed in 76'" 40', being tlie mean of all the different accounts, by 
observation; and by deduction from Negapatam. Mr. Dairym- 
ple's difference of Ion. 52' 30" to Cape Comorin, is then adopted, 
which places the Cape in 77” 32' 30". Madura, is placed in 
9" ,52', the latitude given by Call; and its longitude is deter¬ 
mined by Col. Kelly’s distance from 'rritchinopoly, with the ad¬ 
dition 013 miles to it; that is, in Ion. 78" 11'; and Palamcotta in 
lat. 8” 42', and Ion. 77" 45/ 15"; according to the proportions fur¬ 
nished by Call and Pringle, between Madura and Poolytopu. 

The form of the coast between Madras and Cape Comorin, is 
from various authorities. The survey of the Company’s lands (or 
Jaghire) extends beyond Alemparv^^. From thence to Negapatam, 
is from a French MS. map, collated with D’Anville’s map of posi¬ 
tions (above spoken of) and several particulars between Pondicherry 
and Portonovo, from Mr. Pringle’s map of the marches. The 
mouth of the Coler pone is from an English MS. map. From Ne¬ 
gapatam to Tondi, is chiefly from Major Stevens's, and my own 
observations: from Tondi to Good-water Island, Major Stevens's 

D 2 
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alone: from thence to Tutacorin, Capt. Delafield's cursory survey: 
and the remainder to Cape Comorin, is from Sir J. Call’s map of 
Tinevelly; corrected occasionally by a printed chart, published by 
Mr. Dalrymple. It is not pretended that any,of these points be¬ 
yond Cuddalore, are ascertained witli precision: but it is highly 
probable that Point Calymere cannot be out in its longitude 4 
minutes. Tondi has the bearing and difference of latitude from 
Point Calymere to correct its position; and there was also a line 
drawn from it to Tanjore. Ramanad is fixed by the intersection of 
two lines, from Madura and Tondi; and therefore miust partake of 
the crror.s incident to Tondi, and Point Calymere. The Point 
of Ramiseram is also dependent on Tondi. When I constructed 
the map of India, in 1782, I concluded that the respective distances 
between Tondi, Tritchinopoly, and Devicotta, had been mea¬ 
sured, and tliat I worked on surp ground: but I have since been 
convinced of the contrary. 

From Cape Comorin to Anjenga, the particulars of the coast, ap¬ 
pear to be cither little known to us, or very ill described; as the 
reports of it arc various and contradictory. Between Cape Comorin 
and Ruttcra Point, I took the particulars from a French MS. chart, 
the scale of which appears to be faulty; for it gives only 3.5 G. 
miles of distance between Cape Comorin and Point Ruttcra; and 
the difference of latitude only 13' 48"; by which the latitude would 
be only 8" 14'; whereas, it cannot well be undec 8" 20', according 
to Mr. Howe’s observation; and Mr. Dalrymple observes that Rut¬ 
tcra Poijit is nearly 29 G. miles from that of Cadiapatam, which 
is about i g from Cape Comorin. On these ideas, I have extended 
the distance to 46- miles; and still Ruttera is only 28' from Cadia¬ 
patam. M. D'Apres’ account of the bearings and distances be¬ 
tween Cape Comorin and Anjenga, gives 42' difference of longi¬ 
tude; but then his chart contradicts that account, and gives 44^» 
besides an ab.solutc discordance in particulars. Mr. Pringle mea¬ 
sured only 49^ B. miles of road distance, between Poolytopii and 
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Anjenga, which cannot be more than 38 G. miles of horizontal 
distance: and falls short of my expectations, more than t) miles. 
All that I could do, was to give the coast such a form, as my mind 
had conceived of it, by perusing these different accounts: at the 
same time, I confefs, none c/f them appear conclusive: and until 
we know the exact position of Poolytopu, in respect of Cape Co¬ 
morin, we cannot allow Mr. Pringle's measurement to discredit 
in the least Mr. Dalrymplc’s difference of longitude. We may here 
observe, by the way, that coasts of such rotundity of figure, as 
the termination of this great peninsula, are seldom so well deter¬ 
mined, as those that embay, and where the same point remains 
long in view’, and is of easy discrimination. Here the projecting 
points succeed each other too rapidly to allow a sufficient degree 
of precision in calculating either tlie bearing, or the distance. The 
latitude of Cape Comorin I have taken at 8 degrees. 

Coylan or’Quilon, a Dutch factory about 14 G. miles to the 
NN W or N W of Anjenga, is the next place, whose longitude is 
noted by Capt. Huddart; but as it cannot be expected that jffaces 
differing only a few minutes of longitude from each other, can be 
determined with precision by this means; I shall pafs on to Porca, 
another Dutch factory, in lat. tf 15', and longitude by Capt. Hud¬ 
dart 76'" 10'. I can by no means reconcile this longitude witli the 
Dutch MS. maps of this coast; for as the difference of longitude 
between Cochin ai^d Porca by Capt. Huddart is only 8', the bear¬ 
ing ought to be S 10" E; whereas in the map, it is S 25 E. In 
order not to do too much violence to either report, I have allowed 
lO' difference of longitude, in.stead of the 8' of Capt. Huddart's 
and the 10' of Capt. Dundas. The Dutch MS. in question con¬ 
tains the whole coast from Coylan in lat. 8“ 51', to Cranganore in 
lat. 10° 23'; together with that vast afsemblage of lakes, that ex¬ 
tend in some places 30 miles inland; and are the repositories of 
the waters that spring from the west side of the Gauts; the whole 
country hereabouts being very flat, inRrshy, and unwholesome. This 
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MS. map, which is also in Mr. Dalrymple's collection, contains a 
most valuable addition to the geography of this part of the pe¬ 
ninsula. 

Cochin, the principal settlement of the Dutch, on this coast, is 
the ne\t place in Capt. Huddart's‘table of longitudes: and is 
reckoned by him, in 76” 2'; lat. 9" 58'. Capt. Dundas makes it 
75” 58'; and M. D’Apres, in his new Neptune Orientate, 76“ 3'. 

Capt. Huddart has not noted the longitude of any place betw'cen 
Cochin, and Tellichcrry, in lat. u° 48': and tliere being only a 
single observation at the latter, I am inclined to pafs over the con¬ 
sideration of it; and proceed to tltc next point of observation. 
Mount Dilla (or Delly) where 3 observations were taken. Mount 
Dilla is a remarkable promontory situated in lat. 12" 1'; Ion. 73" 2'; 
or 1“ west of Cochin. 

We liave two accounts of the bearings of the coast between these 
places: the one from M. D’Apres; tlie other has its particular.s from 
different authorities. Neither of the two, differ elsentially; and it 
is necefsary to examine them carefully, as the result is to be used 
in comparing tlie longitudes of Paniany and Tanorc, deduced from 
Capt. Huddart’s observations; with that deduced from themarclies 
of the Colonels Fullarton and Humberstone, acrofs the peninsula. 

M. D’Apres’ account is as follows: 

Cochin to Cranganore N by W - 25^ G. miles. 

-Paniany - N 7" 15'W 21 

-Calicut - - N N W 42 

-Mahe - N W by N 30 

-Mount Dilla N W - 30 

The whole, added together, gives a bearing of N 25“ 30' W, dis¬ 
tance 144,5 G. miles; on which, the difference of latitude is 
2'-' 10' 30", and westing 10,63. But as the true difference of lati- 
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tude is only 2° 3', there is an excefs of 7,5 in northing, and 3,6 in 
westing; and the corrected departure, 58,4, gives the same differ¬ 
ence of longitude as set forth in Capt. Huddart’s table. 


The second series of bearings and distances, are these: 

Cochin to Cranganore (by the Dutch 

MS. map) - N i2°W 24,90. miles. 

-Paniany (by D'Apres) - N 7° 15'W 21 

-Tanorc (by D'Auvergne) N 20°W 14,7 

-Calicut (by ditto) - N 19'’ 15'W 24,3 

-Mahe (by D’Apres) - NW by N 30 

-Mt. Dilla (by De Funck) N W by W 28,4 

• 

This series,* corrected by the difference of latitude, gives about 2' 
of longitude, more than that of D'Apres; a matter hardly worth 
considering. 

Paniany is mucli tlie same in both accounts; and when corrected 
in position, by the j)roportion applied as above to D’Apres' scries, 
will be in lat. 10" 41' 45", Ion. 7.5“ 55'; or 7' west of Cochin. And 
Tanorc, by D’Auvergne's account of its position, in respect of 
Paniany, will be in lat. 10" ,55', and Ion. 75“ 49'; or 13' west of 
Cochin. 

It may be obscivcd that DeFunck’s bearing of Mount Dilla 
from Mahe is N Why W, while that of D’Apres is N W, and 1,6 
,more in distance. The fact is, that the compafs in De Funck's 
plan is erroneous, the bearing of Mount Dilla being there W 22“ 
45' N from Mah^; and W 23° 30' N from Tellicherry; although 
the difference of latitude requires it to be almost a point more 
northwardly. The true bearing is still a desideratum, but I have 
obtained an apjtro imation towards it, by means of bearings taken 
by two ships in Telliclicrry road. By the mean of tliese, the bearing 
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of Mount Dilla from Mah6, appears to be W 33“ 15' N* or nearly 
N W by W; and the distance on De Funck's plan (which is under¬ 
stood to be measured) is 28,4,0. miles. This gives 24' 30" differ¬ 
ence of longitude, or 75° 26' 30" for the longitude of Mah6; whose 
latitude is 11” 4.5' 18". And Tcllicherry being by the same plan 
3' 30" west of Mah6, will be in 75" 23' Ion. and lat. 11° 48'. Capt. 
Huddart’s table gives only 16' difference^ of longitude between 
Mount Dilla and Tcllicherry, although stated above to be 21'; but 
I have before ob.scrved tliat these sort of observations are more to 
be depended on, in great differences of longitude than in small ones; 
not to mention that in the calculation of these differences, the actual 
place of observation (that is, on board the ship at anchor hi a road, 
or coasting along shore) is often ad justed to the place who.se longi¬ 
tude is to be recorded, and which may be styled the nominal place 
of observation, by estimated distances. 

Deducing the longitude back again from Mount Dilla to fanore, 
a difference of 2' must of course be expected, as the two .scries of 
bearings give that difference in the longitude; and Tanore will be 
7 If 5 '^'y or 2' more ea.sterly than the deduction from Cochin in the 
last page. 

And now it will be proper to examine how far the lines of bear¬ 
ing and di.stance, drawn by Col. Kelly, and Lieut. D’Auvergne, 
acrofs the peninsula, in the. parallels of Tritchinopoly and Tanore, 
agree with the results drawn from Capt. Huddart's observations. 

Col. Kelly’s survey of Col. Fullarton’s march to Palicaudcherry, 
was, according to the paper accompanying it, in the East-India 
House, measured the whole way. The re.sult, according to the, 


* One of tliesc lic.ii iiigs was N W W’ at ^ of a mile off shore: the other, said to be 2' off 
shore, w.is N W by W. liy rdlreme to a jd.iii of the road, it apjiears that the latter station 
could have been only 1 off shore, as the dejith of water was no more than 5 ]; fathoms. We 
may observe that Moiiiii Dill.: siioidd have Itorc more westerly from tlic observer that wasiiear- 
est’the shore, than the one farthest off: but there is seldom ni.irh nicety observed in takt.ig 
be .riiigs 0.1 sh.ipbourd, althoiigli so inucli dej.eiids on it. By calculation, the ilifference of 
the angle between an observer at -J' off shore, :ind another at Mahe, wotild have been 30 15'; 
and th.'.t at 1J off shore, 3“ 30'. So rtiat Mount Dilla would bear from Mahe by tlic first 
corapafs W 36® N; and by the second, W 30“ 30' N: the mean of which is W 33° 15 N. 





map, gives 184,2.50. miles of westing from Negapatam, or 3® 7' 

48" difference of longitude; placing Palicaud in 76“ 48' 47"; and 

in lat. 10® 51'; that is, 5 ' north of Negapatam. Of the route of 

Col. Humberstone from Tanore to Palicaud, I have seen no lefs 

» 

than 5 different plans; some df them differing 6 ' in longitude (that 
is, in distance), where the whole space did not exceed 57 miles. 
On6 alone among these had the author's name to it, and therefore 
demanded the preference: It was by Lieut. D’Auvergne. I am 
yet to learn* whether the distance was measured or not; but 1 
should hope and expect it was, or a great part of it; for one of the 
copies, and which appears to have been transmitted during the 
march, dustinguishes between the measured and estimated parts 
the former seeming to be the part marched over, and the latter 
the part the detachment had yet to march. D'Auvergne’s plan 
gives 56’f G. miles of westing between Tanore and Palicaud, or 
58' i;5" diffefcnce of longitude; thereby placing Tanore in Ion. 
75" 50' according to the abovementioned longitude of Pali¬ 
caud, deduced from Negapatam. The copies of this route, inserted 
in the maps of Col. Kelly and of Baron Wersebe, give only 50^ G. 
miles, or 6’^ lefs of westing than D'Auvergne’s. Another map 
(communicated by Mr. J. Sulivan), and probably in this part 
copied from D’Auvergne’s, gives 57 miles; and a fifth, transmit¬ 
ted by an officer in Col. Fullarton’s army, precisely the same as 
D’Auvergne's; that is ,56’^. 

If we adopt D’Auvergne’s distance, the longitude of Tanore, 
deduced from Negapatam, will be - - - 75" 50' 32" 

Deduced from Capt. Huddart’s observations at 

Mount Dilla - _ - - 75 51 

And from the same at Cochin - - - 75 49 


Mean of all 75 50 10 

• It should be a rule observed in all plans, to note how the scale was obtained ; whether 
by actual measurement; difference of latitude; or j[:stimation of distances: to wiiich may be 
added, that the meridian line or parallel should be drawn acrofs the whole space in the plan, 
to prevent errors in measuring the angles of bearing. 

E 
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Scarce any discufsion of the sort could be attended with a more 
satisfactory result; and I think it affords the strongest presumptive 
proofs of the truth of Capt. Howe's observations at Bombay; from 
which the longitudes shewn by Capt. Huddart's time-keeper, are 
deduced. 

With respect to my former ideas of the breadth of the peninsula, 
although the extent in longitude between Bombay and Madras, re¬ 
mains nearly as before; yet by the s\\ elling out of the coast, on 
the south of Bombay, I reckoned it too narrow by about 30 G. 
miles in tlie parallel of Madras; and 27 in that of Pondicherry. 

I have now concluded the discufsion of the longitudes acrofs, 
and round the southern part of the peninsula; and also an account 
of their application to the map: for a rigid adherence to difference 
of longitude even by observations of the above kind, between places 
not far removed from each other, would in some cases, distort the 
relative parts of the map beyond probability: and therefca\‘, it was 
necefsary, in some measure, to accommodate tlic differences, when 
the existing authorities appeared to cany more weight than the ob¬ 
servations; which, as we have observed before, are subject to er¬ 
ror, even in tlie application: and they arenolefs so, from a casual 
variation in the rate of a time-keeper. A scries of observations, 
such as we have been considering, must in a general view, be re¬ 
garded as decisive; but it would be hazarding too much to adopt 
each particular longitude, tvhen it was contrary to every other au¬ 
thority. Much lefs can any absolute dependance be placed on lines 
of bearing and distance taken from maps, whose history and con¬ 
struction is not before us. And where more authorities than one 
may occur, and those not agreeing; in such cases it must be left 
for the judgment to determine w hich appears the most probable. 
Now', althougli there are strong presumptive proofs of the general 
truth of the relative positions of the principal point between Cud- 
dalore and Anjenga, yet they do not rest on the same solid founda¬ 
tions, as the positions in the north part of the peninsula: and there¬ 
fore Cape Comorin is placed more with relation to Anjenca, than 
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to the eastern coast. Again, the respective differences of longi¬ 
tude between Anjenga, Porca, and Cochin, do not well accord 
with other authorities; and therefore as these differences of longi¬ 
tude arc very small, I thought the Dutch MS. map might be bet¬ 
ter authority for them, than the differences shewn by the time¬ 
keeper. Another particular is to be noted, concerning tlie longi- 
tu(fes on the south of the parallels of Cuddalore and Mahe ; (viz.) 
that these will be found somewhat different in the map from the 
above account; for when the map was constructed, I was not in pos- 
sefsion of some papers which throw an additional light on the sub¬ 
ject: but these differences are very trifling. Some few errors also 
crept into the construction; so that upon the whole, this account 
contains rather w'hat the map ought to be, tlian what it is: though, 
pofsibly, the errors I am pointing out may be so small ,that they 
would have escaped the notice of ^11 but profefsed geographers. 

Tanore and Cochin are both placed 3' to the eastward of the 
afsigned longitude (page 23); and Negapatam 1' to the w’estward 
of what is given in page 14; by which double error the peninsula 
is made to be 4' narrower than was intended, in that parallel. I 
was ignorant at that time that there was a plan of Humberstone's 
march, which had the author’s name to it; and therefore had taken 
the mean of all the others. We will now resume the subject of 
the construction. 

The latitude of. Calicut I have taken at 11“ i8'. Tliis city is 
remarkable for being the first Indian port visited by European sliip- 
ping: that is, by the Portuguese, who landed there under Vasco de 
Gama in 14.98. It was then the most flourishing place on the Ma¬ 
labar coast, the Zamorin or Emperor making it the capital of a very 
extensive state. It appears to have fallen in its consequence soon 
after; the new power of the Portuguese occasioning a revolution 
throughout the mamtime parts of the peninsula. 

The form of the coast between Calicut and Mah6, is taken from 
a sketch of Major Abingdon’s. Chftwa is said to be in lat. 10“ 38', 

Ea 
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by Capt. Drummond; but I cannot reconcile its situation to that 
parallel; as it cannot well be so near to Paniany. I have placed 
it in 10° 33' 15". 

Mangalore is the next place to Mount Dilla, in Capt. Hud- 
dart's table, and its longitude given'is 74® 44'; lat. 12® 50'. For 
about 5^ leagues to the N W of Mount Dilla, the form of the coast 
is taken from a French map in Mr. Dalrymple's collection; the rest 
of the coast to Mangalore, and from thence to Coondapour (or Bas- 
selore) in lat. 13® 36’', is little known as to particulars. A large 
river named Cangerecora, whose course is from the north-east, falls 
in about 4 miles to the north of Mount Dilla; previous to which, 
its course is parallel wath the sea coast for about 11 miles, being se¬ 
parated only by a spit of sand. The forts of Nelisuram, Ramdilly, 
and Matteloy are situated on this river, w hich is joined by several 
other rivers, or streams, that descend from the Gaut Mountains; 
whicli in this part approach within 22 miles of the'eoast. I can¬ 
not liclp considering this Nelisuram, which is situated al)out 12 
miles up the river, as the place meant by Nelcynda and Melcynda, 
by Pliny and Ptolemy; a place visited by the Egyptian and Ro¬ 
man ships. 

We have been lately brought acquainted with the particulars of 
the coast between Barcelore and Meerzavv (or Merjee), by means 
of a map drawn by Capt. Reynolds, during the war which termi¬ 
nated .so unfortunately for the British arms in 1783, in the Bednore 
country; to whicli tliis part of the coast is opposite. This map is 
drawn in a most masterly style, and contains near 60 G. miles of the 
coast; and extends inland to the foot of the Gauts, which here 
approach, in some places, w'ithin 6 miles of the sea, and are never 
more than 20 from it. It includes the positions of Bednore and 
Bilghey within the Gauts; and also, Onore, Batcole, and Coom- 
tah on the coast. We are furnished with the ^eans of joining this 
portion of geography to the rest, by having the longitude of Pigeon 
Island determined by Capt. Huddart; and by the position of it in 
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respect of Fortified Island, near Onore. Pigeon Island is very 
small, and lies about 8 G. miles from the coast, and 15 from Onore,* 
and is in lat. 14“ 1'. Its longitude is 74° 6 ' 30". 

From Meerzavv to Cape Ramas in the neighbourhood of Goa, 
we arc but ill informed concerliing the particulars of the coast. Be¬ 
tween these, are situated the port of Carvvar, and the islands of An- 
gedive; both of them better known to the English in the early pe¬ 
riod of their India trade, and before tliey were in pofsefsion of 
Bombay. Ckpt. Huddart fixed the longitude of Oyster Rock in the 
mouth of Carwar Bay, and also that of the Aguada Point and Castle, 
on the north side of the entrance of Goa Bay, or road. This he 
makes to be in 73" 34' 30"; and it is worthy of observation, that 
the city of Goa, which is ii' 13" more to the eastward, and con¬ 
sequently in 73“ 45' 43" by the same account, was placed in the 
same position within a fraction of a minute, by the observation in 
the Con. de Temps; and which, for want of being better informed, 
I formerly disregarded. The positions of Cape Ramas, Angedive, 
and Carwar Points, are corrected in respect of Aguada, by a set of 
observations and bearings of the late Capt. Howe, whose attention 
to marine science was c(jual to his gallantry, and knowledge of the 
practical part of his profefsion. I have had occasion repeatedly to 
acknowledge the aids I have been furnished with, by means of his 
collection of Observations and Remarks, in the pofsefsion of Mr. 
Dalrymple. 

The figure of the island of Goa, and its environs, to the foot of 
the Gauts, is taken from a Portuguese MS. map of Mr. Dalrymple’s. 
The latitude of Goa, and of the Aguada Castle, is 15*^ 28' 20". 

Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India, and the 
seat of a viceroy, is a very considerable city. It was first taken 
pofsefsion of by Albuquerque in 1310, and from a prince of Saracen 
extraction, accordi^^g to Jarric. 

• When Fortified Island bore E | N, distant zi miles, Pigeon Island bore S f W, and Hog 
Island SS£. Hog Island bears from Pigeon Island E | S, distant about 7 miles. 
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The coast between Goa and Bombay, near 220 G. miles, is little 
known to us in detail; nor indeed, was the general bearing of it 
known, until Capt. Huddart furnished us with his series of longi¬ 
tudes. By his account it appears, that this coast, although in 
tlie neighbourhood of our principal ‘marine station and arsenal in 
India, was described in the charts, with an error of very near a 
whole point of the compafs, in bearing. Indeed the whole West¬ 
ern coast of India has far too great an obfiquity from the north 
towards the west, in all the former charts; my Own not ex¬ 
cepted. 

I’erhaps there are few coasts so much broken into small bays and 
harbours, and that at the same time have so straight a general out¬ 
line. This multitude of small ports, uninterrupted view along 
shore, and elevated coast, favourable to distant vi.sion, have fitted 
this coast for the seat of piracy; and the alternate land and sea 
breezes that prevail during a great part of the year, oblige vefsels 
to navigate very near the shore. No wonder then, that Pliny should 
notice the depredations committed on the Roman Ettst-India trade 
in his time; and although a temporary check has been given to 
them in our own, by the destruction of Angria's fleets, &c. yet we 
may expect that tlie practice will be continued, while commerce 
lasts. The pirates are protected by the sliallownefs of their ports, 
and the strength of the country within. And as pirates, they have 
greater natural advantages than those of Barbary, who being com¬ 
pelled to roam far from their coasts, have expensive outsets: here 
the prizes come to their own doors; and the cruisers may lie secure 
in port, until the prey is discovered. 

The Vingorla Rocks in lat. 15" 52' 30", Capt. Huddart took the 
longitude of, next to Goa; and made it 73° 16' 30". These rocks 
lie about 6 or 7 miles off'the shore, of which we know but few parti¬ 
culars, farther than that it is pofsefsed by a j^iratical tribe named 
Malwaans. The principal ports hereabouts are Melundy or Sun- 
derdoo, a fortified island about 10 miles to the N E by N of Vin- 
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gorla Rocks, and reduced by Commodore James in also 

Rairee, Vingorla, and Newtya; which last I cannot help think¬ 
ing is the Nitrias of Pliny, near which the pirates cruised for the 
Roman ships. 

A Dutch MS. chart afsisted'ine in drawing the coast between Me- 
lundy and Antighcrrya, an extent of about 70 G. miles. This 
chaVt was procured by Sir Joseph Banks for Mr. Dalrymjile: and 
the tract compri.scd within it, contains the ports of Dewgur, Ta- 
manah, Raja'pour, Rampa, Antighcrrya, and also Geriah, late the 
capital and principal j)ort of Angria. This place was found by 
Capt. Huddart to be in Ion. 73" 8'; and its latitude is 16’“ 37'. Be¬ 
tween Antighcrrya and Bombay, are the ports and islands of Zi- 
vagec, Dabul, Severndroog, Fort Victoria (or Bancoote), SuHer- 
dam, Danda-Rajapour, Choule and Coolabba. At Victoria, the 
longitude was found to be 7 e"./ 5 .F- latitude 17” 5 ^)'. The latitudes 
alone of sevc’i'al of these places, helped me to settle their positions, 
as the coa.st is nearly meridional; but I hardly expect to be frec^ 
from mistakes, in fixing .such a number of places, within so con¬ 
fined a space, and w ith so few aids. 

Bombay, the principal port and settlement of the English in thi.s 
quarter, is situated in lat. i8‘’ ,78', longitude by Mr. Howe’s obser¬ 
vations yi" 38'. I have placed it in 72" .{.o', or 2 minutes farther to 
the east, which was occasioned originally by a mistake, and which 
would have cost too much time to rectify, had I attem])ted it. 
Bombay is a small island, scarcely more than 7 miles in length, and 
very narrow, containing a very strong and cajiacious fortrefs, a 
large city, a dock-yard, and marine arsenal. It was ceded to the 
English in i6‘6'2, by the Portuguese, as part of the dower of the 
Gueen of Charles II. On the N E it is separated by a narrow 
strait from Salsette, a fine i.sland of about 15 miles square, and an 
acquisition from thqJVIahrattas in 3773. Bombay, Salsette, and the 
neighbouring shores of the Continent, form a large sound, in which 
arc several other islands, particularly Caranjah and Elephanta; th^ 
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latter being famous for its subterraneous temple, and both of them 
acquisitions from the Mahrattas. 

Salsctte has also its subterraneous temples, cut out of the live 
rock: all of which appear to be monuments of a superstition an¬ 
terior to that of the Hindoos,* Oir the east side of Salsette, and 
on the borders of the sound just mentioned, stands the fort of 
Tannah; probably on tlie site of the place of that name in the ta¬ 
bles of Ulug Beig, &c. and on the opposite side of the sound, is 
the mouth of the river of Callian, or Gallian; the ruins of w'hich 
are noticed by Fryer, and are probably those of the Calliana of the 
Periplus Mar. Eryth. (Sec Orme's Hist. Frag.) 

Bafsecn, a city and fortrefs of note, is situated on the point of 
the Continent opposite to the north end of Salsette. This place 
fell into the hands of the English, after a smart siege in 1780, but 
was restored to the Mahrattas, together with all the other con¬ 
quests made on that side of India, at the peace of 1783, Salsctte 
and the small islands excepted. Bafseen is situated in lat, ic/, 
and under the same meridian as Bombay, as appears by the maps 
of that island and Salsette. 

From Bafsecn to Surat, the surveyor with General Goddard’s 
army, drew a measured line (as I am informed), and the result gave 
9,5 G. miles of easting, or 10' of longitude, for the dillorence be¬ 
tween Bafseen and Surat; by which the latter .should be in Ion. 
72” 50', The difference of latitude N from Bafseen, was found to 
be 1" 52', which, added to 19° 19', gives 21” 11' for that of Surat. It 
is j)laced in 21° 10' 30". 

It is a great misfortune to geography, that no one observation 
of longitude should have been taken on the west of Bombay: by 
which default, we are precluded from correcting an extent of 7 de¬ 
grees of longitude, along a coast that winds in such a variety of 

\ 

• At Elora near Dowlatabad, more than 200 miles to the cast of Salsette, are otlier tem¬ 
ples cut out of tile rovk. For an account 01 these, see Theveuot; anu tor the lonner, An- 
quetil du Perron. 
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directions, and whose geography is coinjjosed of materials of so 
miscellaneous a kind, that it can hardly be expected we sliould 
steer clear of error in the construction of it. The position of Surat 
is indeed checked by the measured line of General Goddard's march 
from Burhanpour; where Mr. Smith had an observation of the 
longitude. And we have also a measured line profcfsedly taken 
witii bearings on shore, as far as Amedabad. But comjDafses often 
differ; and the variation is as often neglected. 

Mr. Smith s longitude of Burhanpour is 76“ 22' (but I have taken 
it in my map at 76" ly', tlie reason of which I shall shew in its 
proper place), and it is taken notice of now, only with a view to 
shew how far Surat, as it is placed liere, agrees with the observa¬ 
tion made on the east of it. 

By the survey of Goddard's march from Burhanpour to Surat, 
the difference of longitude between the two places appears to be 
3° 30' 45", w'hich taken from 76’" 22', leaves 72“ 51' 15" for the 
longitude of Surat. I have before observed, that its longitude dc- 
- duced from Bombay is 72“ 50': but having taken Burhanpour at 
76° icy, Surat will be in 72“ 48' 15", and that is the longitude I 
have adopted for it; altering at the same time Goddard’s difference 
of longitude from Bafseen to 8' instead of 10'. And as Mr. 
Howe’s longitude of Bombay w'as altered from 72“ 38' to 72" 40', 
it ajipcars that Surat stands as it w'ould do by Mr. Howe’s original 
observation, and with Goddard's original difference of longitude. 

The materials under different authorities, for the form of tlie 
coast between Balseen and Surat, do by no means accord together; 

^ nor have I the means of determining which to prefer. From Bas- 
seen to Arnaul, a fortified island commanding tlie entrance of the 
Angafsyah, or Mandavee river, I take from General Goddard's 
march, the only authority I can find. From Arnaul to Nonsary 
or Nofsary, a few mies short of Surat river, there is a chart by 
Lieut. Ringrose; and also a chart from St. John's Point, to Surat 
river, by Lieut. Skynner: by which means, we have about 50 miles 
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of the space contained in Skynner’s chart, included also in Rin- 
grose's; and an opportunity is given of comparing their bearings 
and distances, as well as Goddard’s, which includes nearly the 
same space. Here, to our utter astonishment, we find two charts, 
profefsedly taken by authority, diffef 11 degrees in bearing in an 
extent of 6’o miles! for so much more eastwardly from the north, 
does Mr. Skynner make the bearing of Surat from Omergong, than 
Goddard’s map does. As to the comparison'between Ringrose and 
Skynner’s charts, from St. John’s Point to Nofsary, Ringrose makes 
the bearing N 2® W, and Skynner N 10® E. Goddard’s route com¬ 
ing close to the sea in the neighbourhood of St. John'.s, shews, if 
we may rely on his map, that the truth lay between Ringrose and 
Skynner; but that Ringrose came the nearest to it. 

Having taken Goddard’s line for tlie general bearing, I have 
adapted the other charts to it, in the best manner I could ; preserv¬ 
ing all their particulars, in which they do not diHer?.o much as in 
generals. Such excellent surveying marks as Tarrapour and Valen¬ 
tine's Peaks, and Poneira Castle, &c. offer, might easily aflord data 
for a series of triangles; and of course, for a general survey of this 
coast, in skilful hands: and take away from us the reproach of re¬ 
maining ignorant of the true bearing between two of our principal 
factories, Bombay and Surat. St. John’s Point docs not appear to 
project far from the general line of the coast, cither by Goddard’s 
or Ringro.se's accounts, though described in that manner in all for¬ 
mer charts. The shallownefs of the water near it, has probably 
kept navigators at too great a distance to be informed of the truth. 

I apprehend that the hill called Segwah, in General Goddard’s 
route, is what is called Valentine’s Peak by navigators. 

From Surat to Amedabad, through the city of Broach, there is 
a route of (Jencral Goddard’s, profefsed to be measured, and taken 
mathematically. "We had previously maps or s^jrveys of the country 
between Surat and the river Myhie, extending inland to Brodera, 
Dubhoi, audZinnore, on the*Nerbuddah; but none of them went 
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beyond the Myhic. The following is the comparison between the 
bearings and distances of the different maps as far as they go. 

From Surat to Urodcra, by Goddard N 18’ 55' E 6^,9,7 (}. miles. 

-Turner N 20 .-5 E 6‘8, 4 

-Himming N 18 28 E 6'8,8./j 

Mean N 19 24 E 69,07 

'rile diflercnces here are not great, considering how much com- 
palses and measures often differ among themselves. The mean of 
the <] accounts diflers so little, in any respect from Goddard’s, that 
we need not hesitate to adopt the rest of iiis line to Amedabad, 
wliich is something more than 50 miles to the north-westward of 
Brodera. The most remarkable dillcrence in this quarter, is be¬ 
tween Mr. Skynner’s and others' bearings and distances between 
Surat and Cambay. 

Mr. Sky liner’s is - N 22° W 83,2 G. miles. 

Mr. Taylor’s - N 9” 5' W 67,7 

Mr. Himming s - N 10 30 W 68,3 

And it is remarkable that the deviation here, is from the nortli 
towards the west; on the former occasion, it was from the south 
towards the west. As Taylor's, Himming's, and Goddard’s, agree 
so nearly between Surat and Brodera, one cannot help giving the 
preference to their lines, or at least to the mean of both, between 
Surat and Cambay; which last is placed in lat. 22" 16 4^", and 
Ion. 72“ 32' 45". 

Having altered the bearing of the east side of the gulf of Cambay, 
it became necefsary, in order to preserve a proper width to the gulf, 
to give the west side ^ direction more oblique to the meridian, than 
appears in the original. At the same time, as it appeared but rea¬ 
sonable thatGroapnaught Point shoiUd preserve the parallel of lati- 
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tude afsigned it iit the original; the length of the western coast 
must necefsarily be augmented, which it is, by 3 miles. The 
width of the gulf, in the original, from Swalley to Groapnaught, 
is 52^ G. miles. I have allowed it 48^ only. 

It may be observed however that both D'Anville and D’Apres 
give even a more oblique direction to this coast than I have done; 
at the same time, that they give nearly the same direction to the 
eastern coast that Mr. Skynner does; and by this means, bring the 
head of the gulf almost to a point. D’Anville places Cambay 33' 
of longitude west of Bombay, and D’Apres 25'. I have allowed 
only 7' 15". And Groapnaught Point, placed as above described, 
is in Ion. 71° 42' 30"; which is 4' 30" more eastwardly than it 
would have been, had Mr. Skynner been followed throughout. 
It is unpleasant to reflect that one is left in a state of uncertainty 
on a matter of considerable importance ; for such the true bearing 
of the opposite coasts of a deep and dangerous gulf must be re¬ 
garded ; and here we find a whole point in dispute. 

From Groapnaught Point, to Diu Head, I have followed Mr. 
Sky liner’s original bearing and distance; which gives 1° 50' 15''' 
difierence of longitude west; placing the westmost part of the 
Point in Ion. 69° 52' 15". The latitude is 20” 43'. 

From Diu Point to Cape Monze, situated beyond the mouth of 
the western branch of the Indus, or Sinde river, the bearing and 
distance is taken from a mean of three charts furnished by Mr. 
Dalrymple, and with the distance, corrected by the latitudes of 
Point Diu, and Cape Monze, the latter taken at 24“ 45', gives 4° 6' 
difference of longitude; placing Cape Monze in 65° 46'. M. D’An¬ 
ville places this Cape near a degree more to the eastward; and 
makes the longitude between it and Bombay 4° 57', instead of 
6 ° 52', as given in my map: and this makes a great alteration in 
the figure of the coast between Surat and the mouth of the Sinde, 
or Indus; the peninsula of Guzerat being much larger than was 
formerly supposed, the gulf'of Sinde (or Cutch) much smaller; 
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and the delta of the Indus projecting into the sea, instead of re¬ 
ceding from it. 

The several charts of the western coast of the peninsula of Gu- 
zerat, and of the coast of Sinde, differ in a variety of particulars, 
and would make a minute disculsion of them too tedious even for 
this Memoir; and besides, nothing appears in either of them to 
claim a preference. In the general bearing above given, the three 
charts differed no more, among themselves, than s'* 15' in bearing; 
but the charts of the mouth of the Sinde and the gulf of Cutch, 
differed so much that Mr. Dalrymple thought proper to publish 
them all separately, in order that every person might be enabled 
to judge for himself. On collating the names of the different 
mouths of the Sinde, one finds great contradictions ; and it is very 
difficult to identify them in the several charts. The flatnefs and 
w'ant of variety in the appearance of the coast, added to tlie sand¬ 
banks which*keep navigators at a distance, and prevent their dis¬ 
criminating any minute objects that may occur, occasion these mis¬ 
takes. The tombs alone appear to be the marks for the coast. 
The latitude of Ritchcl I have taken at 24" 14'; and that of Ca- 
ranchy or Crotchey, at 24” 52'. 

All the particulars of the western coast of Guzerat, and the 
mouth of the Sinde, are copied from the abovementioned MS. 
and printed charts of Mr. Dalrymple’s ; and con.scquently the whole 
coast from St. John’s Point to Cape Monze, is described from new 
materials. 

I now return to Balasore. 

From BalaSorc, eastward to Chittigong, the distance has been 
determined by the inland survey; and tlie figure of the coasts and 
inlets by Capt. Ritchie's sea survey. The difference of longitude 
between the towns of Balasore and Chittigong (or Islamabad) is 
4 ° 53' cast; and it il worthy of remark, that the distance by Capt. 
Ritchie's marine survey, agreed with the measurement on shore, 
to within two miles and a half. 
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The charts so late as the year 17,'52, represented the difference 
of longitude between these two places, to be only 3" 48'; that is, 
1" 5' Icfs than the truth. And this diminution of the longitude, 
uhile the difference of latitude continued right, gave the sea coast 
between the mouths of the Ganges, a direction of two jjoints, or 
degrees more northwardly than the truth ; which doubtlefs oc¬ 
casioned the lofs of many ships, who trusted to the information. 

From Islamabad, in longitude 91” 55', latitude 22° 20', the coasts 
of Aracan and Pegu take aSS E course to Cape Negrais, the ex¬ 
treme point of Pegu to the south-west; the latitude of which is 
under 16 degrees, and distance from Islamabad about 420 G. miles. 
The outline of this whole coast has been traced by Capt. Ritchie, 
under the .same direction, and in the same manner, as the coasts on 
the we.st side of the bay. Pic made the diderence of longitude 
2" 32'east from Islamabad; placing Cape Negrais in 27'.^ 
Mr. Dalrymple, who has taken uncommon j^ains to ascertain the 
bearing of this coa.st from journals, and a variety of .sketches and 
remarks, makes the dilference of l.):igitude 2“ 34', or oniy 2' dif¬ 
ferent from Mr. Ritchie. The re.sult of this laborious inquiry,^ 
corrected by a nicely-discriminating judgment, corroborates, in the 
.strongest manner, Capt. llitclhe's calculation; and aflbrds a de¬ 
gree of satisfaction next to that of an actual observation. 

I mean to have it under.stood that Capt. Ritchie's chart of this 
coast, is to be taken only as a general outline, being imperfect as a 
coasting chart. Many particulars on this coast are taken from Mr. 
Dalrymple's collection, botli printed and MS.: particularly, the 
river of Aracan, the east side of Cheduba, and the pafsage betw een 
it and the main; and a variety of particulars on the coast of Ava. 
Some of the names of places were also misconceived by Capt. 
Ritchie. 


* The longitude of this Cape wa* reckoned by M. D’Anville only 93'' 16' : so that the 
New Map increases the distance between the mouth of the Sindc (or Indus) and Cape Ne¬ 
grais, 2 degrees and 7 minutes of longitiidc. 
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Capt. Ritchie’s latitude of Cape Negrais, or Pagoda Point, is 
nwre southwardly than it is commonly taken at, by lo minutes; 
which I cannot account for, as his observations of latitude are ge¬ 
nerally exact. I have placed this Cape (by which I mean the south 
extremity of the coast of Ava) in 15" ,57', by the mean of 6 dif¬ 
ferent accounts, varying from 15“ 51', to ib** 4'. Capt. Ritchie’s 
was 15" 52' 30". 

At this point, my materials for ascertaining the intermediate lon¬ 
gitudes of places on the eastern side of the bay, fail me; and I have 
been under the necefsity, in a great measure, of substituting judg¬ 
ment for fact, between Cape Negrais and the next place of obser¬ 
vation, Mergui; which place, as it is given by M. D’Apres in his 
new Ncphnie Orientate, is in ()8'’ 20' east longitude, or 3" ,53' east 
from Cape Negrais. M. D’Anville allows 4 degrees; which comes 
within 7 minutes of mine; but although we agree nearly in the 
aggregate, v.«e dificr widely in point of particulars. 

The MS. charts that I have consulted, make the dilference of 
longitude in (question, 4” 30' on a medium; which is 37' more 
than I make it. M. D'Ajires makes it 4" ic/. 

The disagreement in particulars between M. D’Anville’s account 
and mine, arises in the part between Cape Negrais, and the coast 
of Martaban. It happens that this coast lies in a direction so far 
from meridional, and at the same time the tides and currents of the 
several mouths of the Ava river, do so disturb and falsify the ships’ 
reckonings, that the true distance can never be ascertained that way, 
in the ordinary course of navigation. Plans of the Persaiin and 
Syrian rivers, as high up as the cities of those names respectively, 
have been already published in Mr. Dalrymple’s collection; and, 
fortunately, I have been able to obtain tracings of the •continua¬ 
tions of those rivers (which are the two extreme branches of the 
Ava river) to the pli^c where they .sc;parate from tlie main river, at 
about 150 G. miles from the sea. The bearings of the two branches 
intersect each other at an angle of .about O'o degrees; and, there- 
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fore, by the help of the latitude, may be used in correcting the 
length of the coast between Negrals and Syrian. The Persaini, 
or Negrais branch, was traced by that accurate observer, Capt. 
George Baker, in his way to Ava, in 1755. I have not been able 
to learn by whom the Syrian branch-was traced; but by the ortho¬ 
graphy of the words in the map, the author appears to have been 
a Dutchman. 

The result of these bearings, corrected 'by the latitude, as set 
forth in the Syrian map, gives difference of longitude'from Negrais 
Point, to the mouth of the Syrian river, 2° 21' east; whicli is about 
lo' lefs than M. D’Apres makes it, and 21' lefs than M. D’Anville. 
Some of the MS. charts make the difference still more. 

The mouths of the Ava river, which form an afsemblagc of low 
islands, like those of the Ganges, are described from several MS. 
charts of Mr. Dalrymple's, collated with M. D’Apres' new chart. 

From the mouth of the Syrian river to the coast of Martaban, in 
latitude 15” I have copied from the new chart of M. DA})res, pub¬ 
lished a very short time before his death. The figure of the coast 
is quite new. 

Between the aforesaid latitude and Tavai Point, our charts arc 
very imperfect; but generally agree in giving the coast a direction 
of south, a very little castwardly. 

From I'avai Point to Mergui, the coast is taken from a MS. 
chart compiled by the late Mr. Howe. 

Mergui is placed, as I have said before, according to M. D’Apres’ 
observation; that is, in longitude 98" 20'; latitude 12°9'. 

All the remainder of the coast, to Junkscilon: and the whole 
Mergui Archipelago, is from M. D’Apres. 
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’ I NEXT proceed to the chain of islands that extend from Cape 
Negrais to Sumatra; and are known by the names of the Preparis, 
Cocos, Andaman, and Nicobar Islands. 

Capt. Ritchie, after leaving Negrais, proceeded agreeably to his 
instructions, to describe the situation and extent of the islands tliat 
compose this chain. 

None of them are more than 84,0. miles distant from each other; 
so that he needed never to be more than 42 miles from land: and 
that but once during tlie voyage; that is to say, between the Little 
Andaman and the Nicobar Islands. In other places, the distance 
between the lands is commonly much lels: so that the meridional 
direction of the course, and other circumstances, render this line of 
much use in correcting the longitudes, not only of the islands them¬ 
selves, but c?f Sumatra also; and had it been continued, as was in¬ 
tended, to Acheen, would have answered the purpose completely. 

Pafsing the IVeparis and Cocos islands, Capt. Ritchie proceeded 
to Narcondam, to fix its position: then back again to Cocos; down 
the cast side of the Great Andaman (which he found to be almost 
a degree of latitude longer than was before supposed ), then up the 
west side of it, almost to the latitude of 12“: when finding the at¬ 
tempt to circumnavigate the i.sland might jjrove fatal to the re¬ 
mainder of his work, he proceeded southward; describing the ex¬ 
tent, figure, and positions of the Little Andaman and the Nicobars, 
he came to the south point of the Great (or southmost) Nicobar. 
Here the wind suddenly changed to the south, and prevented him 
from determining the respective positions of the southern Nicobar 
and Acheen: which is the more mortifying, as one day's fair wind 
would have enabled him to accomplish it. 

■ The result of thif> line of bearing is, that the south end of the 
Great Nicobar, is in longitude ()4‘’ 23' 30"; that is, only 3' 30" west 
from Cape Negrais. 

G 
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The position of Acheen Head, or King's Point (the N W point 
of Sumatra), has hitherto been deduced from its bearing and distance 
from Malacca, the nearest place of observation; and its longitude 
according to this deduction, is 95" 30' according to M. D'Apres. 
Now the bearing of Acheen from Malacca^ being in a direction 
of more than 60 degrees from the meridian, and the distance 450 
G. miles; little reliance could be placed on the result of it, if it did 
not happen that the respective positions oPthe vsouthern Nicobar, 
and of Pouloo Ronde (an island near Acheen), the'one deduced 
from Negrais Point, and the other from Malacca, agreed nearly 
with their reputed bearing and distance from each other. For, of 
two MS. charts which I have examined, the one makes 1° 1', the 
other 1“ 2' difference of longitude between them; and these being 
laid down apparently without any attempt to support a system, 
may be supposed to be agreeable to experiment. The bearings 
and distances in these MS. charts are 

In one S 56’" E-72 G. miles. 

And in the other S 56“ E— —75 
And according to the deduced longitudes abovementioned, the 

bearing and distance is S 56' E-76“ 

So that there cannot be any great error in the longitude of Acheen, 
as laid down in M. D’Apres and i n my map; if this sort of coin¬ 
cidence can be reckoned a proof of accuracy; a difference of a few 
miles, in the distance of 8 (fegrees, being much lefs than could be 
expected in such a series of deductions. M. D’Apres makes the 
bearing and distance between tlie south Nicobar and Pouloo Ronde 
S 57° 30' E .97G. miles; or difference of longitude 1” 22', that is, 
22' more than the MS. charts. It must be observed, that he 
reckons the south end of this Nicobar 9 miles farther to the north 
than the truth; occasioned by his making the island so much too 
little in extent: for the north end is in its tri\e latitude. Had the 
sout’n point of the island been in its true latitude, the bearing of 
Pouloo Ronde would have been more eastvvardly, and the distance 
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only 93, instead of 97: and if, on the contrary, he has enlarged 
Iris distance on the original bearing, to make it answer to the lati¬ 
tude, the original distance could have been only 85 miles. 

I have said before that Capt. Ritchie went no higher up the west 
side of the Great Andaman, Ithan about the latitude of le”. The 
remainder of that coast, as well as the pafsage tlirough llie islands 
at‘the north end of it, is from a MS. chart lent me by Mr. Dal- 
rymple; and which carries with it the greatest appearance of truth, 
on a coinpaVison of tlic soutli and .south-w'est ])arts of the Great 
Andaman in this chart, with the stune parts in the chart of Capt. 
Rite iiie. 

Barren Island, u.id the rock on the east of Duncan s l^afsagc, are 
from the remarks of Capt. .Tu.stice in 1771. 


ISLAND OF CEYLON 


It haj>pcns tliat the ordinary tracks of British sliips, to and from 
C'eylon, and the coast of Coromandel, arc not calculated Tor dc- 
tcrminiiig’ the relative positions of Point Pedro and Point Ca!y- 
inere, the approximating points of Ceylon and tlic continent of In¬ 
dia. Hence it is, tliat we arc .so ill informed, not only of tlieir 
^s«it situations with respect to each other, but also with respect to 
the parallel of latitude under which Point Pedro is situated. 

By my observations. Point Calymerc (the southern extreme of 
Coromandel) lies in 10“ 20' latitude, and by inference from Ma¬ 
dras, in longitude 79” 54' 30". M. D’Apres places it 6 minutes more 
northwardly; and D'Anville 7 further south. The latitude of 
Point Pedro is also variously represented by the above geographers; 
I have taken it at 9° 52'. 

G 2 > 
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In M. D'Apres I find the bearing and distance from Point Caly- 
merc to Point Pedro, to be - S 37“ E 41 G. miles. 

In D’Anvillc - - S 39 E 38 

In a MS. chart, no name - S 46'" 30' E 40 

I liad an opportunity in 176*4, of*dctermining the position of 
Cow Island from Tondi, very nearly; I made it 10G. miles west 
of Point Calymcrc, and 35) east of Tondi. Between Cow Island 
and Point Pedro, Van Keiilen reckons 414, and D'Apres and 
D’Anville, 42 miles of easting. This will place Point Pedro 3ii 
cast of Point Calyinere, or in longitude 80“ 27'; and in bearing 
from Point Calyinere E 43° 20'S; 42^ G. miles distant. I have 
jilaced it in this situation, accordingly; as thinking it not liable to 
any great objection. 

The figure of the i.sland of Ceylon is variously repre.sentcd by dif¬ 
ferent geographers. Van Keulen makes it too narrow in the swell¬ 
ing part; that i.s, between Batacola and Columbo;‘as is pretty 
evident from the longitudes shewn by the time-keepers of .some 01 
the commanders of tiie Ea.st-India ships, and others. D’Anville 
and D’Apres in their maps of the island, agree much better with 
these observations. 

Between the meridians of Calitoor and the east .side of Ceylon 
in lat. *7“ 40', Van Keulen reckons the difference of longitude 
only - - - _ _ _ 1“ 46' 

M. D’Anville - - - 2 1 

M. D’Apres - - - 2 8 

And by the time-keepers it is 2 12 

However, until a regular series of okservations by time-keepers 
is made by the .same person, all round the i.sland, we mu.st despair 
of seeing the true figure of it, unlefs its coasts were surveyed. The 
casual observations which we are in pofsefsion of, from different 
hands, will only afsist us in fixing certain poiiftsof it; which being 
done, the general figure of the island must at present be collected 
in the best manner it can be done, from the charts existing. 
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The following are the observations of longitude taken on the 
so\ith side of Ceylon: 

Point dc Galle, by Capt. Huddart - 8o“ i' 30"* 

- Dundas - 80 7 

—. .. West - - 80 17-j- 

The mean of these 3 accounts is - 80 8 30 

Dundrahead by Mr. Topping's observation (worked to Pondi¬ 
cherry in Ion. 80") is in Ion. 80” 35/; I reckon Point de Gallo 28' 
west from Dundrahead,_ therefore it should be by this account in 
80" 11'. 

Mr. Topi)ing observed the longitude of the Great Bafsas also; so 
did Capt. Dundas: but as we are not well informed concerning 
the exact diflt;rencc of meridians between tliem, and they being at 
Jtrjtst 1" 22' distant, nothing in these observations will apply to 
Point de Galle. 

There is certainly too much discordance between the three lon¬ 
gitudes of Point de Galle given above; the mean of which is 
80” 8' 30". As Anjcnga and Cape Comorin were placed 3' farther 
to the eastward than Capt. Huddart’s observation warranted, in 
order to accommodate the diflercnces betw'een the two calculations. 
Point de Galle should be reckoned in'80'* n' 30". Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s time-keeper gave the difference of longitude between Anjenga 
jin'll J’oint de Cialle 3" 29' 30'^ which added to 76’° 40' (see page 19) 
gives 80" 9' 30". 

If we consider the respective positions of Point Pedro and Point 
de Galle by the different geographers, we shall have the following 
result: 

w 

Deduced from Bombay, which is reckoned in 72° 40'. 

t Capt. West reckoned from Sadras, which 1 place in 80° 24'. He reckoned it 80° 19'; 
and of course. Point dc Galle in 80® 22'. • 
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Van Keuleii places Point de Galle west 

of Point Pedro - - - ^3' 45" 

M. D’Apres - - - 10 

M. D’Anville - - ~ 3 


Mean of the three 8' 55" or 5/ 

And the longitude of Point Pedro being»taken at So" 27', Point 
de Gallo by this rule, will be in 80" 18'. 

On an occasion like this, where we are not likely to come exactly 
at the truth, since no one can pretend to say whether the longitude 
of Point de Galle be 80“ 1' 30", or 80” 18”; I thought it better to 
insure a certain good, at the lia/ard of a small mistake, than to 
sacrifice that advantage, by adiiering to a result which in itself was 
problematical. In other words, I judged it lx;tter to preserve the 
general form of the island, and c6nse(|uently the respective positions 
of the north and south points of it, as given by D’Apre,'.; a.'’d 
which ap2)car to me to agree best with the result of tlie ol.'.- .rvations 
of longitude, taken on difi'erent sides of it; than to change tho.se 
relative positions, which must have l>cen done, had Cajot. Huddart’s 
observation at Point de (ialle been adoj)ted. I have tluTefore jjlaced 
Point de Galle 10' west of Point Pedro (according to D’Ajues); 
that is, in Ion. 80" 17'. Had I adhered to the observations in re¬ 
spect of Cape Comorin, in would have been 80” 11' 30". The 
mean of all the observations and deductions, is about 80" 30". 

The observations differ anu) ig themselves 14' 30". The latitude 
of this Point is 6 degrees; and of Dundrahead, the southmost point 
of the whole island, 3" 31'. 

The ob.servalions at Dundrahead, were, by Mr. Topping, 80" 39', 
and by Capt. Huddart 80" 23'. The Great Balsas, by Mr. Top¬ 
ping 81“ 41'; by Capt. Dundas 81° 30', T^ie variation in these 
longitudes, shew that a series of them by the same person, and the 
same time-keeper, is by muclj the most desirable. 
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The longitudes on the east side of Ceylon, by 3 different gen¬ 
tlemen; (viz.) Capt. Gumming, Capt. West, and Mr. Topping, 
do not disagree so much as those on the south side of the island. 
They are the'se: 

By construction. 

In lat. 7° 40' Mr. Topping’s longitude was 82” 2' 81“ ^8' 

6 33 Capt. West’s -* - 81 ./jj 82 

6 53 Capt. Cumming’s - 82 82 2 

7 31 Ditto - - - - 82 1 82 1 

Together with M. D’Apres’ dimensions of the island (in the 
southern parts particularly), I have adopted his detail of the coast 
from Coliimbo to Vendelos Bay. From Vendelos Bay to Point Pe¬ 
dro, tlie coast in Van Keulen appears to be too nearly meridional, 
and his latitudes too much southwardly. Again, on the west side, 
from Columbfl to Manar, I followed D’Apres’ bearing, which is 
m.5re north-east ward ly than Van Keulen's. Indeed it could not 
be otherwise, than that both the east and west coasts must have a 
greater degree of obliquity from the meridian, than Van Keulen 
represents: because he allows too little breadth to the south part 
of the island. In short, the general form of the island is D'Apres': 
but the particulars are collated with Van Keulen’s and D’Anville's 
maps. 

The distance from Mentole Point, oji Ceylon, to Point Ramen 
on the continent, I take to be lefs, by ii^G. miles, than Major 
Stevens suppo.sed it to be, in his cliart f nor can it be otherwise, to 
reconcile it to my position of Cow Island. 

The Maidive and Laccadive Islands are copied from M. D’Apres; 
save that the position of the northmost Maidive Island (called by the 
French the head of the Islands) is placed according to Mr. T opping’s 
‘Observations of latitude and longitude in 1785. He made the lati¬ 
tude of it 7“ 5', and tlie Ion. 73" 4'; and when opposite to it on the 
north, he counted 32 islands; the furthest bearingSE by E. 
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SECTION II. 

The xurveyed Tract ou the Side ofWv.^GAh, or that occupied by the 
Course of the Gange.s, and its principal Branches, as far JTest as 
the City oj Agra. 

Tins extensive tract, wliicli eomprize.s the .soubahs of IViigal, 
Baliar, Allahabad, and Oude; a large portion of Agra and Delhi, 
and a .small j)art of Orifsa, is bounded on the east by Afsani, and 
the dominions of Ava: on the south-east by the gulf, or bay of 
Bengal; on the south-west by an imaginary line drawn from the 
port of Balasore in Orifsa, to the city of Narwah; on the west by 
another such line drawji from Narwah, through the city of Agra, 
to llurdwar, the jdace wliere flie Ganges lirst enters the j)lains of 
Hindoostan ; and on the north, by the lir.sl ridge of mountain''Po- 
vvards Bootan. It is in length from the city of Agra, to the eastern 
coniines of Bengal, upwards of (>oo British miles; and in breadth 
from to e.io. 

With respect to the particulars of this survey, which was exe¬ 
cuted between the years 176';; and 1777, it is unneceisary to say 
more than that the distances were jneasured, and that they accorded 
with the observations of I'atitude and longitude; with the former 


minutely, and with the lat'er so nearly, that it was unnecefsary to 
make any correction. 

Agra, by C’laud Boudier’s observation, is in - 78“ 2C)' 
Calcutta, by the mean of four observations - 88 <28 

Difference of longitude by observation - t) 

By survey - - * - 9 .78 

And Calpy on the river .lumnah, stands in the survey in Ion, 80' 4' 
And by the Rev. Mr. SmitlCs observations - - 80 o 
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Agra, then, appears to be the most western point determined by 
the survey; and serves as a common point of union between the 
Burveys on the .east, and the routes furnislied by various MS. maps, 
and itineraries, on the north, south, and west. 13 y means of the 
survey also, a number of poidts are ascertained, which sej've to set 
off cursory surveys of roads, both to the west and south: .such as 
Hurdwar and Ramgaut, on the nortli of Agra; and Gohud, C'alpy, 
Cliatterpour, Rowan, fhirwa, and Bala.sore on the south. 

As this tract contains the site of the famous city of Falibothra (or 
Palimbothra), as well as tho.se of Canoge (or Kinnoge), and Cjour.. 
it may not be amifs to take .some notic-e of them: as also of some 
of lefser note, .such as I’unduah, 'Panda, Satgong (or Satagong), 
and Sonergong: all of which (Falibothra excepted) are mentioned 
either in the Ayin Acbarcc, or in Ferishta. 

Fliny is the only one among th^ ancients (as far as I know) that 
afsigns a particular spot for tlic site of Falibothra; the rest only 
spt'aking-generally of its situation, and as it appears by a discu.s- 
sion of particulars, contradicting one another. All are agreed that 
it was situated on the right bank of the Ganges (that is, intra Gan- 
gem ), and at the confluence of a large river with it. Tliis river was 
named Erranoboas according to Arrian (who had his intelligence 
from Megasthenes’s journal), and was of the third degree of mag¬ 
nitude among the Indian rivers; and inferior to none but the Gaiigcs 
and Indus. I cannot apply the name 3 ?!rranoboas to any jiarticular 
river. Fliny certainly .says that the 'Jpmancs (.lumnah) entered tlie 
Ganges by Falibothra, between Metijora and CUsnbara f but it is 
equally true, that in another jdace .he mentions the conflux of the 
Ganges and Jomanes, and in the very next article says that Pali- 
bothra is situated 425 miles below that very point of conflux. 
Strabo docs not give the name of the adjunct river. 

“ , Falibothra was the capital of the Frasii, by the account of Me- 
gasthenes, who resided there; and was of very great dimensions • 

• The- different readings arc Carysoborti, and Cyrisobarcu. 

H • 
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being 8o stadia in length, and i/j broad. If we reckon these mea¬ 
sures to produce lo miles in length, and near 2 in width,* which 
for an European city, compactly built, would be reckoned enor¬ 
mous ; yet it does not exceed the dimensions of some of the capital 
cities of the Indian soubahs or vice-foyalties. The ruins ot Gour 
in Bengal, are more extensive; that of ancient Dellii much more 
so. The plans of the Indian cities contain a vast proportion of 
gardens and reservoirs of water; and tlie houses of the common 
people consist of one floor only: of course, fewer people will he 
accommodated in the same compafs of ground, in an Indian, than 
in an European city; and this may account for the enormous di¬ 
mensions of Asiatic cities. 

As Pliny's Indian itinerary (in Book VI.) enumerates the parti¬ 
culars of the whole distance between the Indus and the mouth of 
tliQ Ganges; and particularizes the site of Palibothra ; it could hard¬ 
ly be doubted that some very large city stood in the jjosition afsign- 
cd to it : but I had ahvays a doubt of its being the capital of luu 
P rasii •'|' visited by Megasthenes. Late inquiries made on the spot, 
have, however, brought out this very interesting discovery, that a 
very large city, which anciently stood on or very near the site of 
Patna, was named Patelpoot'her (or Pataliputra, according to Sir 
William .loncs), and that the river Soane, whose confluence with 
the Ganges is now at Moneah, 22 miles above Patna, once joined 
it under the walls of Patel^:^l)ot'her. This name agrees so nearly 
with Palibothra, and the inielligcnce altogether furnishes such po¬ 
sitive kind of proof, that mylformer conjectures respecting Canoge 
must all fall to the ground: notwithstanding that Canoge was un¬ 
questionably the capital of a large kingdom from very early times. 

I consider the above information as too clear and positive to re- 
(juire any proofs from ancient authors; and therefore the following 


• The Olympic stadc can hardly be taken at a furlong, but probably at 200 yards. Then 
I'lc diniL-nsions \vUl be about 9 B. miles in length, and if in width. 

f 'I'he empire of the Prasii seems to \iave included most of the tract through which the 
(jangfs flows, after it enters the plains of Hindoostan. 
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examination of Pliny’s itinerary, is intended rather to shew his 
groat accuracy in geographical subjects, than as a proof of the 
above position; although it may serve that purpose also. To use 
the w^ords of a celebrated author, “ Pliny’s Natural History is one 
“ of the greatest monuments of universal knowledge, and unwearied 
“ application, now extant in‘the world.”* That part of the iti¬ 
nerary, applicable to my purpose, is as follows: 

From Taxila or Tapila, on the Indus (probably near the site 
of Atiock)r\' to the river Hydaspes (the modern Jhy- 
lum) - - - 120 Roman miles. 

To the Hyphasis _ gq© 

To the Hesudrus (probably the river) i6‘8 

To the Jomanes _ _ _ jgg 

To the Ganges - - . - _ H2 

To Rhodopa r - - *119 

To CaTuiapaxa (a city) - - 167 

To the conflux^ of the Jomanes (.lumnah) 

and Ganges _ _ _ qo /j 

To Palibotlira - - - 4,2 5 

To the mouth of the Ganges - - 638 

It must first be observed of this itinerary, that it furnishes no 
means of comparing the whole disiani(^het\\Qen the Indus and the 
mouth of the Ganges, as shewn her^ with that on the map; be- 
c.ausc the second article, namely, the distance from the Hydaspes to 
the Hyphasis, is obviously wrong, even if the text (which is very 
obscure) is to be taken at 390: for it cannot be more than 220 of 
Pliny's miles, unlefs the surveyor of Alexander’s marches threw 

* • Blackwall. 

t Taxila or Tai>ila, and the Indus, are mentioned as one and the same place by Pliny 
AdJlumctt Indum ,'t oppidumTnxUa. Book VI. 

t Here we may rcnuirk, by the way, that if ajiy capital city had stood at the conflux of 
these rivers, it is likely that Pliny would have taken notice of it. 

H 2 
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into the account, the circuitous route to the city of Sangala, &c. 
after the Catheri or Cathei. So that the account, as far as it re¬ 
gards the whole distance, is vitiated ; and we must therefore have 
recourse to parts. Taking therefore for granted, that the Beyah 
river is meant by the Hyphasis (or rather Hypasis), as I hope to 
prove satisfactorily, in my observatictns on Alexander’s inarch; and 
measuring on the map, along tlie line of the great road from the 
Panjab country to the mouth of the CJanges, the distance will be 
about 1140 G. miles: and as tlie itinerary in question gives tlie 
length of the same interval at 2022 Roman miles, the proportion 
of one of Pliny’s miles to a geographic mile, will be as ,56’ to too, 
in horizontal distance; or about 7^ of a British mile in road distance. 
This is certainly too short for the Roman miles of 1000 paces ;* 
but the question in the present case, is not the actual distance, but 
the proportions of the intermediate parts of the road. The conflux 
of the Ganges and’Jiimnah, on the map, is 990 of Pliny^s miles from 
the Beyah, and 1032 above the mouth of the Ganges, 'and the 
itinerary makes the length of the first interval 959. the other 1063; 
that is, Pliny’s account places the conflux too far down by 31 of 
his miles, or about 17 G. miles. Nor is this difference at all to be 
regarded in the general question: for our ideas of the distance were 
much wider of the trutli 20 years ago. 

Palibothra he places .425 miles, or so many parts in 1063, of 
tlie distance from the confU iX of the Juranah to the mouth of the 
Ganges: and this is thcpoiimwe are to attend to. Patna indeed, 
is only 345 of Pliny’s miles*below the present conflux ; and this 
difference of 80 of Pliny’.s, or about 44 G. miles, however consider¬ 
able it may appear to those who expect nice coincidences in such 
matters as these ; does not, in my idea, lefsen the general authority 
of the itinerary: because, if we admit only what it literally proved. 


• M. D’Anville is of opinion that Pliny turned the Greek stades into miles, at the rate of 
8 to a niiie; and tims arcounts for their shortnefs. M. D’Anvillc, who has gone deeply info 
the subject, thinks that it requires 1050 itiherat^' stades (of horizontal measure, 1 apprehend) 
to nuke a degree of a great circle. Sec his Eclaircifsemens, p. 55. 
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Palibothra must still have been situated within 44 miles of Patna, 
Ahd as the people there have a tradition that Patna stands on, or 
near, the site of Patelpoot'her, it rather proves to me, either tliat 
there is an error crept into the copies of the itinerary; which not¬ 
withstanding, proves in gendi’als as much as is required; or that 
the point of conflux of the Juranah with the Ganges, has undergone 
a change. For although the point of conflux is not found in the 
very position in which it ought to be by the itinerary, yet Patna 
is nearer to the position afsigned to Palibothra. It may appear to 
some, a violent way of reconciling disagreements, but it is no new 
thing for the rivers of India to change their course and place of 
confluence. I have in the account of the Ganges, &c. (See Appen¬ 
dix) taken occasion to observe that the Cosa river changed its 
place of confluence with the Ganges, which is now 45 miles higher 
up than it was. The Burrampooter has varied its course still 
more. And’to come nearer to the site of Patna, the change in the 
conflux t?>f*4he Soane, just now remarked: for the ancient bed of 
that river is yet traceable on the south of Patna: and seems to have 
led into the Ganges near Futwa. It would be unnecefsary to enter 
so far into a discufsion of these differences, had not Pliny afsured us 
that the distances were measured; and that by order of Seleucus 
Nicator. 

We may observe tliat Arrian does not mention the name Jomanes 
in his book, although he does that of Smus. And if we had no otlier 
authority than that pafsage in Pliny, which exprefsiy says that the 
Jomanes, a river wliich pafses by Memora (probably Matura), runs 
into the Ganges by Palibothra, we must have supposed that this city 
was seated at the conflux of the two rivers. But the itinerary says 
that Palibothra was 425 miles below this conflux. Pliny must there¬ 
fore have meant another river, dilferent from the Jomanes. 

Strabo gives the distance of Palibothra abo^'e the mouth of the 
Ganges at 6000 stadia; and though we ttannol fix the exact lengih 
of the stade, we can collect enough fo uudersuuid tluil (iooo 
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laid off from the mouth of the Ganges, would not reach far, if at 
all, beyond Patna Nor must we forget the pafsage of Arrian 
(in Indicis) in which Palibothra, the chief city of the Indians upon 
the Ganges, is said to lie towards the mouths of that river. But we 
ought not to omit, on the other hknd, that Arrian quotes from 
Eratosthenes, the distance of Palibothra from the western extreme 
of India, which is said to be 10,000 stades, only: and that Pto¬ 
lemy gives its latitude at 27“; both which particulars apply better 
to Canoge than to Patna. It is pofsiblc that both places may have 
been occasionally used as capitals of the Prasii, as we have known 
both Agra and Delhi to have been of Hindoostan in general, during 
the two last centuries. 

Pliny's Palibothra, however, is clearly Patna: and it is probable 
that Strabo meant the same place, by the distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges. 

Canoge,'f the ruins of which arc at present of great extent, was, 
in an early part of the Christian sera, the capital of Iln-idoo^tari, 
or rather of the principal kingdom along the Ganges. It is now 
reduced to the size of a middling town. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Ganges, near the place where the Calini river (or 
Callynuddi) joins it; and is pofsibly the place meant by Pliny for 
Calinipaxa. It is said to have been built more than 1000 years 



Hindoostan, under the prq,pcefsor of Phoor, or Porus, who fought 
against Alexander. In poiVt of extent and magnificence, Canoge 
answers perfectly to the description given of Palibothra; and 
in some respects to the local position given of it by Ptolemy and. 
Eratosthenes, did not the above authorities afsign it in a positive 
manner to Patna. The Indian histories are full of the accounts 

of its grandeur and populousnefs. In the sixth century it was said 

% 

• See page 52, where 1050 to a degree is the proportion fixed on by M. D’Anville. 

■f Latitude 27° 3', longitude 80* 13'. 

J Before Christ 326 years. t 
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to contain 30,000 shops, in which betelnut was sold (which the 
Indians, almost universally, chew, as some Europeans do tobacco). 
In A. D. 1018, it was seized on by the Gaznian emperors: at 
which time, it gave its name to the kingdom, of whicli it was the 
capital. 

Gour, called also Lucknouti, the ancient capital of Bengal, and 
supposed to be the Gangia regia of Ptolemy, stood on the left bank 
of the Ganges, about 25 miles below Rajemal.* It was the ca¬ 
pital of Bengal 730 years before Christ, -f- and was re])aired and 
beautified by Acbar,;{.' who gave it the name of Jennuleabad; 
which name, a part of the circar in which it was situated, still bears. 
According to Ferishta's account, the unu holesomencfs of its air 
occasioned it to be deserted soon after; § and the seat of government 
was removed to Tanda, or Tanrah, a few miles higher up the river. 

No part of the site of ancient Gour is nearer to the present bank 
of the Gang^js, than four miles and a half; and some parts of it, 
whish wero-Qciginally washed by that river, are now 12 miles from 
it. However, a small stream that communicates with the Ganges, 
now runs by its west side, and is navigable during the rainy season. 
On the east side, and in some places within two miles, it has the 
Mahanada river; which is always navigable, and communicates also 
with the Ganges. 

Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most reasonable 
calculation, it is not lefs than 15 milef^n length (extending along 
the old bank of the Ganges), and from 2 to 3 in breadth. Several 
villages stand on part of its site: the remainder is either covered 
with thick forests, the habitations of tygers and other beasts of prey; 
or become arable land, whose soil is chiefly composed of brick-dust. 
The principal ruins are a mosque lined with black marble, elabo¬ 
rately wrought; and two gates of the citadel, which are strikingly 

• Latitude 24° 53', longitude 88° 14 '. f Dow ist. 6. J A. D. IS7S- 

5 This is Ferishta’s account; but some of its present inhabitants told me that it was de. 
serted in consequence of a pestilence. * 
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grand and lofty. These fabrics and some few others, appear to 
owe their duration to the nature of their materials, which are lels 
marketable, and more difficult to separate, than those of the ordi¬ 
nary brick buildings; which have been, and continue to be, an 
article of merchandise; and are transported to Moorshedabad, 
Mauldah, and other places, for the purpose of building. These 
bricks are of the most solid texture of any I ever saw; and h^vc 
preserved the sharpnefs of their edges, and smoothnefs of their 
surfaces, tlirough a series of ages. The situation *of Gour was 
highly convenient for the capital of Bengal and Bahar, as united 
under one government; being nearly centrical with respect to the 
populous parts of tho.se provinces, and near the junction of the 
principal rivers that compose that extraordinary inland naviga¬ 
tion, for which those provinces arc famed: and moreover, secured 
by tlic Ganges and other rivers, on the only quarter from which 
Bengal has any cause for apprehension. * 

Tandah, or Tanrah (called sometimes Chavvasp&-iV. Tj»da, frenn . 
the original name of the district in which it was situated), was for a 
short time in the reign of Sherc Sliaw, in about 1.540, the capital 
of Bengal, and became the c.stablislicd capital under Acbar, in about 
1.580. It is situated very near to the site of Gour, on the road 
leading from it to Rajcmal. Tliere is little remaining of this place, 
save the rampart; nor do we know for certain when it was deserted. 
In i6'.5y, it was tlic capitaHd' Bengal, when that soubah was redu¬ 
ced under Aurung/cbe: aimRajemal, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
appear to have succefsively llecome the capital, after Tanda. 

Pundua, or Purruah, mentioned as a royal residence in Bengal, 
in the year is about 7 miles to the north of Mauldah, and 

10 from the nearest part of Gour. Many of its ruins yet remain; 
particularly the Addeenah mosque, and the pavement of a very 
long street, which lies in the line of the road leading from Matilda^ 
to Dinagepour. 


• Dbw 1st. 340. 
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Satgong, or Satagong, now an inconsiderable village on a small 
creek of the Hoogly river, about 4 miles to the north-west of 
Hoogly, was, in 1566, and probably later, a large commercial cil3% 
in which the European traders had their factories in Bengal, At 
that time, Satgong river was capable of bearing small vefsels; and 
I suspect, that its then course, after pafsing Satgong, was by way 
of Adaumpour, Omptah, and Tamlook ; and that the river called 
the Old Ganges, was a "liart of its course, and received that name, 
while the circumstance of the change was fresh in the memorv’ of 
the people. The appearance of the country between Satgong and 
Tamlook, countenances such an opinion. 

Sonergong, or Sunnergaum, was a large city, and the provincial 
capital of the eastern division of Bengal, before Dacca was built; 
but it is now dwindled to a village. It is situated on one of the 
branches of tlie Burrampootcr, about 13 miles south-east from Dac¬ 
ca ; and was Jamous for a manufacture of line cotton cloths. 

In.soiue.nncicnt maps, and books of travels, we meet with a city 
named Betigalla ; but no traces of such a place now exist. It is 
described as being near the easU-Tii mouth of the Ganges: and I 
conceive that the site of it has been carried away b}' the river: as 
in my remembrance a vast tract of land has disappeared there¬ 
abouts. Bcngalla, appears to liavc been in existence during the 
early part of the last century. 

It docs not fall within the compafs/">f my design to describe all 
tile principal cities of Hindoostan, wr.icli alone w'ould require a 
large volume; but it may not be am|fs to point out their general 
positions, and the relation in w hich the^' stand to the several pro¬ 
vinces or states, in which they are situated. Most of the capital 
cities arc already described as they were in the last century, in the 
books of travels of Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, P. de la Valle, 
^c. which arc in every body’s hands. Most of these cities have, 
I believe, very considerably declined since that time ; owing to the 
almost continual wars and revolutions that have taken place .since 

I 
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the death of Aurungzebe; and which were sufficient to desolate any 
country that did not produce almost spontaneously; and of course, 
where the deficiency of population is quickly replaced. 

Within the tract discufsed in the present section, the principal 
cities are, Calcutta, Moorshedabad^ Patna, Dacca, Cofsimbazar, 
Mauldah, and Hoogly, within the Bengal provinces: Benares, 
within the district of the same name, under the British sovereignty: 
and Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, JionpoiJr, Allahabad, Bercilly, 
and Corah, subject to the Nabob of Oude, our ally: and Agra, 
late in the pofsefsion of Nudjuff Cawn. Generally speaking, the 
description of one Indian city, is a description of all; they being 
all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
streets; with an incredible number of reservoirs and ponds, and a 
great many gardens, interspersed. A few of the streets are paved 
with brick. The houses are variously built: some of brick, others 
with mud, and a still greater proportion with bamboos and mats: 
and these dillerent kinds of fabrics standing intermix ed w ith aach 
other, form a motley appearance: those of the latter kind are inva¬ 
riably of one story, and covered with thatch. Those of brick sel¬ 
dom exceed two floors, and have flat, terraced roofs. The two 
former daises far outnumber tlie last, which are often so thinly 
scattered, tliat fires, which often happen, do not, sometimes, meet 
with the obstruction of a brick house throitgh a whole street. 

Calcutta is, in part, an a jcception to this rule of building; for 
there, the quarter inhabitwi by the English, is composed entirely 
of brick buildings, many o| which have more the appearance of 
palaces than of private houses: but the remainder of the city, and 
by much the greatest part, is built as I have described the cities 
in general to be. Within these 20 or 25 years, Calcutta has been 
wonderfully improved both in appearance, and in the salubrity of 
its air; for the streets have been properly drained, aud the ponds 
filled up; thereby removing a vast surface of stagnant water, the 
exhalations from which, wcrc.particularly hurtful. Calcutta is well 
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known to be the emporium of Bengal, and the seat of the Governor 
General of India. It is a very extensive and populous city, being 
sup]>osed at piesent to contain at least .^00,000 inhabitants. Its 
local situation is not fortunate; for it has some extensive muddy 
lakes, and a vast forest, cloSb to it. It is remarkable, that the 
English have been more inattentive than other European jiations, 
to’the natural advantages/)f situation, in their foreign settlements. 
Calcutta is situated on tlie western arm of the Changes, at about 100 
miles from the sea; and the river is navigable up to the town, for 
the largest shi})s that visit India. It is a modern city, having risen 
on the site of the village of Govindpour, about 90 years ago. It 
has a citadel, superior in every point, as it regards strength, and 
correctnefs of design, to any fortrefs in India: but on too extensive 
a scale to answer the useful purpose intended, tliat of holding a 
post in case of extremity; since the number of troops required for 
a proper garrison for it, could keep the field. It was begun imme- 
diaicly after ♦ 1 v:<victory at Plafsey, whicli insured to the Britisli an 
unlimited influence in Bengal: and the intention of Lord Clive was 
to render it as permanent as pofsible, by securing a tenable post at 
all times. Clive, liowevcr, had no foresight of the vast cxpence 
attending it, whicli perhaps may have been equal to two millions 
sterling. 

Hoogly is a small, but ancient, city, on the same river as Cal¬ 
cutta, though on the opposite side; about 26* miles above it. 
^in tlic time of the Mohamedan goveriiment, it was the bunder or 
port of the western arm of the Ganges; where the customs or duties 
on merchandise, were collected. The French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Portuguese, have each of them a town and factory on this part of 
the river, between Hoogly and Calcutta; and all within the extent 
of 10 miles along the river. The French settlement of Chan- 
^rnagore, and the Dutch one of Chinsura, are both very neat 
and pretty large towns; and each of them on a better site than 
Calcutta. 

I 2 
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Moorshcdabad, situated also on the western arm of the Ganges, 
which is there very low in the dry season, is about 120 miles above 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bengal provinces, until the 
establishment of the British power.* and even long after, it was the 
seat of the Collector General of the rbvenues ; being a more centri¬ 
cal situation than Calcutta. It is very large, but ill built; and in 
its plan so very irregular, that it is dillibult to estimate the quan¬ 
tity of ground it stands on. It is a modern city, and does not con¬ 
tain any magnificent buildings, either public or private: nor was 
it ever fortified, except by an occasional rampart throwm up round 
it, on the Mahratta invasion in 1742.* This city is now decaying, 
esj)ccially since the removal of the Board of Revenue to Calcutta, 
in 1771. 

Cofsimbazar is a small city, nearly adjacent to Moorsliedabad, 
and was at all limes the place of residence of the different European 
factors; tins l)eing the centre of their trade. 

Mauldah is a pretty, neat, city, not far removof\Xrom Uie iwth 
bank of the Ganges; and on a river that communicates with it. 
It arose out of the ruins of Gour, which arc in its neighbourhood. 
In point of general situation, it is about 70 miles to the north of 
Moorshcdabad. This, as well as Cofsimbazar, is a place of trade, 
and in particular produces much silk. 

Rajemal lies on the west bank of the Ganges nearly in the parallel 
of Mauldah, and about 20^niles from it; at the foot of the cliain 
of hills which projects into the river at Sicl3^gully and Terria- 
gull}'. It is in a ruinous state, although the residence of the vice¬ 
roy not 130 years ago; and has hardly the population of an ordinary 
market town at present. Its situation is romantic, but not plea¬ 
sant; for in Hindoostan, the hills and eminences being always co- 
\ered with wood, that beautiful swelling of the ground, which is 
so justly admired in European landscapes, islost; and the fancy jr" 


* Set Introduction. 
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presented at best with nothing beyond a wild scene: which can only 
be relished by being contrasted with soft and beautiful ones. M. 
D’Anville considered Rajemal as being seated at the head of the 
delta of the Ganges: but it is more than 30 miles above it. 

Dacca is situated in the eastern quarter of Bengal, and beyond the 
principal stream of the Ganges, although a very capital branch of tlic 
sainc river runs under it. /ew situations arc better calculated for an 
inland emporium of trade than this; as the Dacca river communicates 
with all the other inland navigations; and that not by a circuitous, 
but by a direct communication: as may be seen by the plan of its 
environs, in the Bengal Atlas. It succeeded Sonergong, as the pro¬ 
vincial capital of this quarter; and is the third city of Bengal, in 
point of extent and population. It has a vast trade in muslins; and 
manufactures the most delicate ones, among those that are so much 
sought after in Europe: and the cotton is produced within the 
province. Dacca has in its turn been the capital of Bengal: and 
that Avhhini-lbiJ-present century. There are the remains of a very 
strong fortrefs in it; and williin these few years there was near it, 
a cannon of extraordinary weight and dimensions:'*^ but it has since 
fallen into the river, together with the bank on which it rested. 

Dacca is situated about 100 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by the road from Calcutta. The country round it Ij'ing 
low, and being always covered with verdure during the dry montlis, 

• A<. it may gratify tlic curiosity of some of my iT'.flcrs, I have Itcrc inserted tlic dimen¬ 
sions and weight of this gun. 1 took the ineasu.’fs very carefully throughout, and calcu¬ 
lated each part separately. It was made of hammered iron ; it being an immense lube iormed 
of 14 ban, with rings of 2 or 4 inches wide driven over them, and hammered down into 
a smooth surl'ace; so that its aj)pcarai.ce was equal to that of the best executed piece- of brafs 
ordnance, although its proportions were laulty. 

Whole length - -12 feet to] inches. 

Diameter at the breech - - 3 3 

———4 feet from the muzzle - 2 10 

-the muzzle - - 2 2 1 

-of the bore - - - i 3i 

The gun contained 234,413 cubic inches of wrought iron; and consequently weighed 
'^4,814 pounds avoirdiqwisc; or about the weight of eleven 32 pounders. Weight of an iron 
shot tor the gun 465 pounds. 
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it is not subject to such violent heats as Moorshedabad, Patna, and 
other places. 

Patna is the cliicf city of Bahar, and is a very extensive and po¬ 
pulous city, built along the southern bank of the Ganges, about 
400 miles from Calcutta, and 500 ftom the mouth of the river. 
Having been often the seat of war, it is fortified in the Indian man¬ 
ner with a wall and a small citadel. It h;,.a place of very consider¬ 
able trade. Most of the saltpetre imported l^y the East-India Com¬ 
pany, is manufactured within the province of Bahar.* It is a very 
ancient city; and probably its modern name may be derived from 
Pataliputra, or Patelpoot'her; which we have supposed above to 
be the ancient Palibothra. 

Benares is the chief city of the district commonly known by that 
name (and which consists of the circars of Benares, Jionpour, 
Chunar, and Gazypour), but is more celebrated as the ancient seat 
of Braminical learning, than on any other account; although it be 
a fine city, in itself very rich and populous, and the im^tconipzidfly 
built of any. It is built along the north bank of the Ganges, and 
is distant from Calcutta, by the road, about 460 miles. Its ancient 
name was Kasi; but there are no notices concerning it in the works 
of the ancient geographers. I think, if it had existed during the 
time of the Syrian ambalsadors, Pliny would have noticed it, as 
he has done Methora (Matura) and Clisobara, which lay near the 
Jumnah river. 

Allahabad is seated at the point of confluence of the two great 
rivers Ganges and .Tumnah, and succeeded to Pryaug, or Praig. Ac- 
bar founded the present city, which he intended as a place of arms; 
as its situation is very important, both as it respects the navigation 
of the two rivers, and the country of the Doab behind it. Alla¬ 
habad is about 820 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, and 550 
by land from Calcutta. It belongs to the Ndbob of Oude; but its-'' 
fortifications will hardly resist the battering of a field piece. 
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Lucknow is the present capital of Oude, having superseded the 
late capital Fyzabad, on the occasion of the Rohilla and other con¬ 
quests ; which left it rather in a corner of the kingdom, as it is now 
constituted, and in that corner the farthest removed from the scene 
of businefs. It is a very antient city, and moderately extensive: 
but after the short account given above of the nature of the ordi¬ 
nary buildings, a city m&j very suddenly be augmented, on its be¬ 
coming a royal residence: and Fyzabad of course may have decli¬ 
ned. A small river, named the Goomty, runs under Lucknow, and 
communicates with the Ganges; but this last river is at least 43 miles 
to the SW of Lucknow. With respect to Calcutta, it is distant 
by the nearest road, 650 miles; and about 280 from Delhi. All 
is one vast plain from Lucknow to the mouth of the Ganges. 

Fyzabad lies on the river Gogra, a very large river from Thibet; 
and is situated about 80 miles to the eastward of Lucknow, ^60 from 
Calcutta. It is a very large city: and nearly adjoining to it, is the 
very ancieni of Ou(fe or Ajudiah. Fyzabad, as we have just .seen, 

was the capital of the Nabob of Oude, till within these few years; but 
it was an inconvenient situation, even before the Rohilla conquest. 

Jionpour is a small city on the Goomty river, about 40 miles to 
the NW of Benares, and in the road from that city to Fyzabad. 

Corah, or Corah-Jehenabad, is a small city in the Doab, or coun¬ 
try between the two rivers Ganges and Jumnah, subject to the 
Nabob of Oude. 

Bcreilly is the capital of Rohilcund, which was added to the do¬ 
minions of Oude, in the year 1774. It is but a .small city, and is 
situated about half way between Lucknow and Delhi. 

The city of Agra,* as I have said before, is situated at the 
western extremity of the tract under discufsion; and on the south 
bank of the Jumnah river, which is very seldom fordable. This 


• Latitude *7® 15', longitude 78° 29' by Claud Boudier: 78“ 28'in the map. 
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city appears to have been, during the late century, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the present, the most splendid of all the Indian cities; ah'd 
at this time exhibits the most magnificent ruins. About the year 
i, 5 ()f), the Emperor Acbar, liking its situation, made it his capital; 
since which, it is often named Acbarabad. It was then a small for¬ 
tified town; but it soon became an extensive well built city, regu¬ 
larly fortified according to the Indian Vnethod, and with a fine 
citadel of red free-stone. Perhaps it has seldom happened, that a 
city of such great extent and magnificence has declined so rapidly. 
If Ptolemy, by Agara, meant Agra, it is certainly a place of great 
antiquity; but he has not placed Agara in the situation where we 
should look for Agra: and I rather suppose that Agaroa was the 
place meant.* Diana or Baniana seems to have immediately pre¬ 
ceded it, as the capital of the province now called Agra, and which 
was originally included in the j;ingdom of Canoge. 


• Bemoii!ll, Vol. J. p. 135. 
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SECTION m. 


The Tract occupied by the Course of the River Indus and its prin- 
* cipal Branches: with the adjacent Countries on both Sides, from 
the Mountains (^Cabul and Cashgar, to the Cities of Agra and 
Agimere. 

This part comprehends iiv general the soubalis or provinces of 
Cabul, Cashmere, Lahore, Moultan, andSindy; with the northern 
parts of Agimcre, and the western parts of Agra and Delhi: and 
is about 7,^50 D. miles in length from NE toSW; and from 750 
to 350 in width. It is bounded <)n the east by mount Scwalic, 
and by an imaginary line drawn from Hurdwar to Agra; on the 
south by tlie great road leading from Agra to Agimere, and by the 
river Fuddar; on the west by the Arabian sea, and Persia; and on 
the north by Balk, Badakshan, and Cashgar. But as the original 
map of Hindoostan is not extended so far to the N and N W as 
these limits imply; and as much valuable, information concerning 
this tract, has been communicated since the publication of the 
first edition of this work; an appendage to tlie original map, 
on a similar scale, is here given. To this the reader is referred for 
an explanation of what belongs generally to nindoo.stan, in this^ 
Section; as well as to another, on a smaller scale, for its connexion 
with Persia and Tartary. 

Delhi, the nominal capital of Hindoostan at present, and the 
actual capital during the greatest part of the time since the Ma- 
liomedan conquest, ^as its position determined by observations of 
latitude and longitude; which observations accord both with the 
maps, and with the popular estimation of its distance, from the 
nearest points in the surveyed tract, mentioned in the last Section. 

K 
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We first hear of Delhi, as the capital of Hindoostan, about the 
year 1200. It is reported to have been founded by Delu,* about 
300 years before our aera ; and I believe should properly be written 
Debly. Although a more extensive and populous city than Agra, 
it was not so well built. Shah .Ichan, grandson of Acbar, and fa¬ 
ther of Aurungzebe, made this city his.residence, and directed it 
to be called Shahjehanabad ; and by this kind of vanity, it hap- 
j)cns, that most of tlie Indian cities have a plurality of names: a 
practice very common in Hindoostan; to the utter confusion of 
historic records, and no lefs injustice to the original founders. 

It is difficult to ascertain the true measure of extent of this city, 
which was said to contain, during the latter part of the last cen¬ 
tury, two millions of inhabitants. It is certain, that the account 
given by Bernier, who had good opportunities of being well in¬ 
formed, and who deserves the greatest credit for veracity, does not 
ju.stify so high a calculation of its inhabitants. His account was 
indeed written in 1663, only four years after the accession of Au- 
rungzebc: and it is well known that under his reign, both the em¬ 
pire and capital were greatly augmented. Bernier, I say, esti¬ 
mated the circumference of Delhi at three leagues only, reckon¬ 
ing what was within the fortifications; besides whicli, he de.scribes 
several suburbs, but altogether, no extraordinary extent for a ca¬ 
pital city in India. He describes Agra as lx:ing considerably larger. 
After the plunders and malsacres that it has been subject to, since 
the decline and downfall of the Mogul empire, we may expect it 
to be reduced very low : and accordingly, it is spoken of by late 
travellers as a city of moderate extent; and even for an Indian city, 
very ill built. 

Claud Boudier found the latitude of Delhi to be 28" 37'; and its 
longitude 77“ 40'. A MS. map communicated by my friend M^. 
Hastings, and which includes some principal* roads in the Dooab, 


' Fcribhta. The Ayin Acbaree says that the ancient name of Delhi, was Inderput. 
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is particularly distinguished from the rest, which were drawn on 
the authority of others: but which are, notwithstanding, the best 
of their kind, as far as I have had an opportunity of checking them. 
The scale is in cofses, of which the autiior allows 6’i),3 * between 
Agra and Delhi; which interval, ovi the authority of Capt. Rey¬ 
nolds, I have taken at .98,3 G. miles of direct distance; and by 
this proportion, the cofses of the map are to be reckoned at 42,3 
to a degree. (See page 5.) 

In the map, tlie bearing of Sirhind from Delhi, is N 33° 15' W ; 
the distance 105'!' of the abovementioned cofses: by vvliich Sirhind 
falls in lat. 30" 41' 30" ; Ion. 34' W from Delhi; or from 
Greenwich, 76’“ 6 '. Its latitude is unluckily omitted in the printed 
copies of the Ayin Acbaree; but as a presumptive proof of the 
truth of its parallel, Shahabad, in the province of Sirhind, falls 
by construction in 30° 13'; and Thanasair (or Tannasar) in 30°; 
which arc given at 30“ 12', and 30“ 10', respectivelyJ in the Ayin 
Acbaree. And what, moreover, I consider as an irrefragable proof 
of the general accuracy of the position, is, that Mustaphabad, 
which stands in Col. Polier’s map at 42 cofses from Sirhind, to¬ 
wards Hurdwar, is by Bernoulli's account (Vol. I. p. 146’, 147) 
46’ cofses from Hurdwar: by which the interval between Sirhind 
and Hurdwar should be 88 cofses: and it is actually <jo b}^ the 
construction. 

Sirhind is a very ancient city; but like most of the Indian cities, 
has greatly declined. Between it and Delhi, are extensive plains, 
within which are situated the towns of Panniput, and Carnawl, 
famous for great battles, both in ancient and modern times.| The 
reason of it is, obviously, the nature of the country; a vast plain, 

• Thevenot says tliat there arc 69 or 70 turrets (i. c. mile-stones) between the two 
places: and indeed, the distance is ordinarily reckoned 70, to 71 cofses. Lieut. William 
Stewart, a gentleman of considerable merit, and whose ingenuity, perseverance, and zeal, 
.’■re likely to promote the interests of geography, measured the road distance, and found it to 
be 137^ statute miles between Agra and Delhi. If 71 cofses were reckoned on the same 
io:id, each common cofs would be 1,94 fi. miles, of road distance. 

f The computations vary from 99 to 105 cofses. 

j Near to I'annasar and the lake Koorkhet, places of Hindoo worship, is the scene of the. 
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situated at the mouth of a pafs: for such the country immediately 
on the west of Delhi may be considered to be, shut up by the 
mountainous and close country of Mewat and Agimere on the one 
hand, and by the Jumnah river on tlie other: and whether Delhi, 
Agra, or Canoge, was the ^capital, this was the road to it from 
Tartary and Persia, the original countries of the conquerors of 
Hindoostan. 

The course of the Jumnah river, above Delhi, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hills, is determined by Col. Polier's map ; as are 
most of the positions in that part of the Dooab ;* and they accord 
generally with the notices in Bernoulli. The site of the very an¬ 
cient city of llusteenapour, is, by this map, and by the report of 
M. Bernoulli, near the western bank of the Ganges, 38 G. miles 
below Hurdwar, and on the north-east of Delhi. The Dooab 
appears to grow much narrower as it ajjproaches the hills. Capt. 
Kirkpatrick ‘informs us, that the province of Doon, or Down, 
occupies the space at the foot of the mountains that extend from 
the Ganges to the Jumnah; and that its length is only 20 colses : 
that is, royal cofses of 2| B. miles, and upwards. Mr. Forster’s 
route lay within the mountains, and his report corresponds nearly 
with this; so that .j,o or 41 G. miles, in direct distance, is the ut¬ 
most that can be allowed for the breadth of the Dooab, in this 
place : and it being so much wider below, the course of the Jura- 
nah within the mountains must be from N E to S W: and it is 
indeed highly probable, that it should run nearly at right angles 
with the line of direction of the mountains, as they rise above one 
another in a scries of ridges; of which the highest a})pears to be 
the snowy one, lying behind Sirinagur. If the Jumnah springs 
from the south side of this ridge, its course would be limited to 
about 90 miles, front its source to its entry on the plains. It 

war of the M A H A n A R u T (an cpiiodc of wliich has been lately translated from I he original 
Sanscrit, by Mr. Wilkins), so that this ground, which is not far from Carnawl and Panni- 
put, has been the scene of war in all ages; poetically, as well as historically. 

• See an explanation of the term Dooab, m the Introduction, page cxvi. 
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is singular that no notiac should be taken of the place of its source, 
in tlic Ayin Acbarec; when those of the rivers of the Panjab are 
so particularly described. But the Panjab rivers all spring from 
the south-west of the snowy ridge: and may we not conclude 
from this silence, and from the bulk of the Jumnah where Mr. 
Forster crofsed it (for he found it as w^ide as the Ganges, within 
the hills; and this he .states to be 200 yards), that it really has a 
more distant source ; for the Setlege at Builauspour was only half 
the width of the Jumnah ? 

Bctwc€*n Carnawl and Sirhind, four streams, or rivers, crofs the 
great road. Two of them are the Caggar (or Kenkcr), and the 
Sursooty (or Sereswatty), and the others have no names in the 
MS. maps. The first is taken notice of in the Ayin Acbarec, as 
one of the lefser streams in the soubah of Delhi; and as pafsing 
on the west of Tannasar, a celebrated place of Hindoo worship. 
The second pafses between Umballa and Sirhind; and the rest 
between the two first-mentioited ones. It is probable, from cir- 
cum.stances, that there may be others, although deemed too insig¬ 
nificant to merit notice. All these streams run to the south, or 
south-west; and probably mix either with the Indus, or Puddar: 
though I formerly supposed them to run to the S E into the Jum¬ 
nah. 1 had also, with M. D’Anville, supposed the Caggar to be 
the Hesudrus of Pliny; situated half way between the Hypbci.sis 
and Jomancs : but having now discovered the Beyah to be the 
river meant by the ancient Hyphasis, there can be no difficulty in 
pronouncing the Setlege, or Suttuluz, to be the Hesudrus; as it 
answ'ers in point of pro]>ortional di.stance. 

It appears from Ferishta (Dowc I. 329), that on the west of Sir¬ 
hind, a small rivulet named Selima, ran to the south, towards 
Sunnam, or Soonam (a well-known place, about 6’o miles to the 
SW of Sirhind): pofsibly this may be the same with the Jidger, 
often mentioned by Ferishta; and which may be referred to this 
(juartcr. And asFerose drew a canal from the Setlege to the jidger^ 
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one might expect those rivers to lie next eacli other, of course. 
What farther strengtliens this opinion, in my mind, is, that Fe- 
rose is said to have turned a larger rivulet, that originally ran in¬ 
to the Sctlcge, into a smaller one (the Selima) that ran towards 
Sunnam (Dowc I. ,‘329). I/Should almost conclude, that the ca¬ 
nal from the Setlcge, led iy(o tliese confluent waters. Before \vc 
proceed finally to attempt the description of the courses of the fa¬ 
mous canals ofFerose, it will be necefsary to fix, as geographical 
points, the places near to whicli the canals arc supposed to pafs. 

Samanah, or Semana, a town of some note, is placed on the au¬ 
thority of Col. Polier’s map, about S by \V 40^^ Cr. miles from Sir- 
hind, Samanaii is of considerable importanc*' to the geograjthical 
construction; it being the lirsi point that can be rec(;gnized in the 
march of Tamerlane's army, after that contpieror lefi Batnir. She- 
refeddin reckons it 52 cofses i; '.. 1 Panniput. and in Col. Policr's 
map it is about 50, It is si.i a^cd m the circar of Sirhind ; and is 
bordered on the south by HH-sar, x.iiich nas for its capital Hiisar 
Ferozeh, celebrated on occa-sion ..f is being loundeti by Sultan 
Ferose III. as well as for its cunais. luo coiiiiiry between Delhi 
and the Panjab, being scaittily sif, ; 1 Aiiii water, the Empe¬ 
ror Ferose III. undertook the noble d a.s useful task of sup¬ 
plying it better; and at the same time : \aiit to apply tlie water 
so furnished to the purposes 01 nax'igauon. Capt. Kirk|»atrick’s 
friendly and well-directed atu ation has enabled me to give a ge¬ 
neral idea of Ferose’s plan: ahhoiigh certain parts of it arc yet ob¬ 
scure, for want of knowing how ta apply the names of the rivers, 
and water courses, mentioned in Ferishta. 

The position of Hifsar Fero/cli, is clearly to be collecsled from 
Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. afsisicd by Col. Poiicr s, and Bernoulli’s 
notices. According to Benioulli, llifsar is 60 cofses to the west¬ 
ward of Delhi: and it is also 40 from Sarsa, E S E, according to 
Kirkpatrick. Sarsa ajtpcars also in Polier’s map, at 98 cofses 
from Delhi; which will be found to agree, considering that HUsar 
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lies out of the direct line. Kirkpatrick also makes it to be 80 
coninion cofscs from the outlet of the canal, that leads from the 
Jumnah, by Sufedoon, to Hifsar; and Sufedoon being 30 royal cos- 
sesfrom that outlet, the complement, equal to 54 G. miles, should 
be the distance of Mifsar from Sufev'oon. And this last place is 
marked in Polier’s niaji, at co G. miles by S from Panniput. 

llansi, a town wliosc j)roximity to Hifsar, has occasioned the 
latter to be often named Hami-Hifsar, lies on the canal from the 
.lumnah, at 10 cofscs from Hifsar, to the NE. This place is also 
18 from Mahiin ; 30 from Dadari; both which places appear in 
Col. Polier’s map. And Hansi, thus placed, adds confirmation to 
the position of Hifsar: for according to a map communicated by 
Col. Murray, Hansi ought to stand 8 or 9 cofses SW of .find, or 
Junced ; and this is the position that Hansi actually takes in Col. 
Polier’s map, when placed as .above, in respect to Mahim and 
Dadari. 

Again, Capt. Kirkpatrick gives the distance of Hansi from Ba- 
hadernagur (11 i cofscs W of Delhi), circuitously through Roh- 
tuk and Mahim, at 4,6 i cofses; or at .57^ from Delhi. And thc.se 
places being also in Col. Policr’s map, we arc enabled to ascertain 
the direct distance, by allowing for the inflexions of the road, by 
its pafsing through those places. 

Hilsar being thus satisfactorily placed, I proceed to the account 
of it, and of its canals. The site of this city and fortrefs was ori¬ 
ginally occupied by twm villages, named Great and Little Luddas; 
they stood in the midst of a sandy desert, and were so ill supplied 
with water, that it was sold to the travellers who pafsed this way 
from Persia to Delhi. It was to remedy this defect in the city 
w'hich Fero.se proposed to build here, that he caused canals to be 
drawn to it, as we have seen above. The qity and fortrefs were 
built of stone, brought from the neighbouring hills of Nosa, or 
Loosa; and they were completed in two years and a half; all the 
omrahs afsisting in the work. 
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It apjMJars, that previous to the building of Ililsar, Ferosc had 
made a canal from the Jumnah, near the northern liills, to Sufc- 
doon, a royal hunting place ; for the purpose of supplying it with 
water. Sufedoon is about 20 G. miles to the westward, or W by 
S, of Panniput. This canal^as in length 30 royal cofses, or full 
60 G. miles; and it pafsed/l:>y Carnawl and Toghlukpour. After 
the foundations of Hifsar were laid, he drew two principal canals 
to it; one of which was a prolongation of the canal of Sufedoon, 
the whole extent of which was then 80 (common) cofses, or about 
114 G. miles. Perhaps it may be proper in this place to mention, 
that Shah Jehan, about the year 1626, not only repaired and 
cleansed that part of the canal between the hills and Sufedoon, but 
prolonged it, by anew cut, to Delhi; an additional length of full 
6*0 G. miles; and this prolongation obtained the name of Nc'br 
Bchishi, or the canal of Paradise. ^ 

The other’principal canal, was drawn from the Setlege river, 
to Hifsar Feroseabad. The outlet and course of tliis canal is not 
so clearly defined as the other: Ca]>t. Kirkpatrick, to whom I am 
indebted for the information concerning Hifsar and its canals, had 
it from a history of Ferose, written by Shiimse Serqjr, soon after 
tlie death of that great monarch, which happened in j 388. Shumsc 
Suraje says, that the canal was made from the mouth of the Sctleirc: 
which Capt. Kirkpatrick concludes to mean the confluence of 
that river wnth the Beyah : for, after the meeting of those rivers 
at Ferosepour, the name of Setlege is no more heard of (abovx* 
Moultan at lea.st), that of Kerab being the name of the confluent 
waters. And this would seem to be corroborated by Ferishta, who 
says, that in the year 13^5, Ferose went to Debalpour, where 
he made a canal of 100 tniles in length, from* the Setlege to the 
Jidger (Dowc, vol. I,p. 327). Concerning the identity ofthe Jid- 
ger, I have before exprefsed an opinion (page 70): conceiving 
it to be a stream that ran by Sirhind and Soonam. What follows 
in Ferishta, as translated by Dowe, I confefe I do not well cora- 

L 
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prehend. “ He [|Ferose 3 drew soon after, a canal from the Cag- 
“ gar, pafsing by the walls of Sirsutti, and joined it to the river of 
“ Kera; upon which he built a city, named after him Feroseabad. 
“ This city he watered with another canal from the Jumnah. 
“ These public works w’cre of prodi^^'ious advantage to the adja- 
“ cent countries, by sujjplying them \vith water for their lands, 
“ and with a commodious water-carriage from place to place.” 
It may, pofsibly, be a jumble of two sentences, which related to 
different cities, together: tlie river Kera, and Feroseabad, may 
relate to the city of Ferosepour, at the conflux of the Setlegc and 
Beyali: and the canal from the Jumnah, to Feroseabad, a city 
founded by Ferose, in the vicinity of old Delhi. Capt. Kirkpa¬ 
trick remarks an obscurity in the text of Ferishta in this place. 

I confefs I have a different idea of the course of the western 
canal, from that derived from,the words of Sliumse Suraje ; and 
should suppose the outlet of it, from the Sctlege, was nearer to 
Ludhana than to Ferosepour ; because, ist. ('onsidering the course 
of the Sctlege, the level of the country between it and the Cag- 
gar, or the Jidger, would be against a canal cut from Ferose¬ 
pour ; especially when the waters were low. ed. I am informed 
by Col. Polier, that the lands between the Setlegc and Batnir lie 
very high, in the nature of an elevated plain; so that water is 
only to be had from exceeding deep w^ells: the nature of such a 
country is consequently against a canal on a level section. And, 
3d. The rivers Sctlege and Caggar diverge in their courses to such 
a degree, that the extent of a canal, in the lower part, would be 
almost double the length required. 

But although the precise geography of these canals may not be 
understood, we caif be under no difficulty concerning the general 
scope of Ferose’s design ; which w as to distribute water through 
a large extent of dry, sterile country, with a view to fertilize it; 
and also for the purposes of water carriage. That he in a great 
degree, accomplished the former, appears by the account of Shumse 
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Suraje; the substance of wliich is communicated by Capt. Kirk¬ 
patrick :* but concerning the latter, we have no other information 
than that contained in tlie above quotation from Ferishta. Neither 
the breadth, or the depth of tlie large canals, arc mentioned by 
either historian. That whioli conducted the water from the hills 
to Sufcdoon, is said to be £jj6out four jjards in breadth. 

Wliether this grand design of Ferose's was completely executed, 
I liave no means of knowing. Probably, as we liave heard so little 
of the western canal, it might never have been rendered adequate 
to the purpo.ses of navigation. Had it been completed, it must 
have ranked witii the greatest works of tliis kijid : we should then 
have seen two capital rivers, which traverse a large part of .southern 
Asia, which enter the sea at the distance of 1500 British miles asun¬ 
der, and which stretch out their arms, as it were, to meet each 
other, united by art; and those, by nature, to a third ; so as to 
form an uninterrupted inland navigation from the frontiers of 
China to those of Persia! 

The distance between the navigable parts of the .liimnah and 
Scllege, is about 105 G. miles, in a direct line; but according to 
Ferose's plan, it might be 240. It appears that one of the branches 
of the ca.stern canal led into the Jumnah at Kungipara. 

'J'he length of this difsertation on the canals of Ferose, may 
jxifsibly appear tedious to many; but imjjrovcments of this kind 
occur so seldom in the history of Hindoostan, where barbarous 
conquests and mafsacres arc oftentimes the princij^al subject, that 
they are dwelt on with pleasure whenever they appear: and we 

* Besides the main canals that have been mentioned, it seems that several others were cut, 
which united them in different parts, and in different directions. The banks,-both of the 
main canals and their branches, were covered with towns: such as Juneed (the Jind of Po- 
lier’s map), Dhataret, Hansi, and Toghlukpour. Ferose, by sanction of a decree of the 
cazees, assembled for the purpose, levied a tenth of the produce of the lands fertilized by 
these canals; which he appliet^ together with the revenue yielded by the lands newly brought 
into cultivation, to charitable uses. The lands of Ferozeli, which before had produced but 
one scanty harvest, now produced two abundant ones. 

This circar (Hifsar-Fcrozch), ever since the conquest of Hindoostan by the Moguls, has 
constituted the personal estate of the heir-apparent of the empire. 

[Capl, Kirkpatrick's MSS.] 

L 2 
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have only to regret on the present occasion, that the description 
of them is so obscure. 

Batnir, or Batnair, is the extreme point westwards, in Col. 
Policr's map. This is a most useful point in the geography of 
Tamerlane's march from the Panjab being the intermediate and 
only point between Adjodin and Sai^Jianah. How its position, 
which is 30 G. miles N N W from Sarsa, and 72 south-westward 
from Samanah, was obtained, we are not told: however, it will 
be found to accord with the march of Tamerlane ; and may there¬ 
fore be supposed to rest on the authority of the computed dis¬ 
tances from Samanah and Sarsa, to Batnir, and may be the result 
of recent inquiries. 

Colonel James Browne informs us, that Batnir is also called Ba- 
tinda, by the people of the Panjab ; and that it is situated in a 
country famous for pastures, and fine horses. On the W and N 
W, lies the desert described by Sherefeddin ; and w'liicli appears 
to extend to the borders of the Setlege. 

Sursooty must stand on the N \V of Hifsar ; and east by south 
from Batnir ; for it was at the end of Tamerlane’s third march 
from Batnir towards Samanah ; and yet was four marches from 
the latter; whence, by the direct distance between Batnir and 
Samanah, which is only 72 G. miles, Tamerlane's march must 
make a deep curve to the east, or S E: for two of the seven 
marches arc said to amount to 32 cofses ; and as he had only horse 
with him, the remainder were probably longer than ordinary 
marches. A MS. map describes the junction of the Sursooty and 
Caggar rivers: probably this junction is formed above Sursooty 
town; for Tamerlane had not crofsed the Caggar when at Sur¬ 
sooty ; and the Sursooty river lay beyond the Caggar. I conclude, 
therefore, that the town of Sursooty stood on the banks of the 
confluent rivers; perhaps nearly equidistant from Hilkir and Bat¬ 
nir, and little more from Samanah. Tamerlane’s invasion was 
about 40 years posterior to the time of Ferose’s improvements: 
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but Sherefeddin is silent on the subject; from all which I conclude 
that the fort of Ferozeh, to which Tamerlane came the sd day 
from Batnir, cannot on any account be that of Ilifsar-Ferozeh. 

On the west of Hifsar and Batnir, our knowledge, both geo¬ 
graphical and political, is ve’'y much confined. Timur’s (or Ta¬ 
merlane’s) route from Multan to Batnir, the course of the Cag- 
gar river, and the road from Agimere to Jefselmere, is all tiiat 
we have towards filling up so large a void. The first is from 
Sherefeddin ; the others from Mr, Hastings's, and Col. Popham’s 
MS. maps. 

The common boundaries of Agimere, Delhi, and Moultan, we 
have no means of ascertaining; nor is the Ay in Acbarce particular 
enough on this subject, to lend any afsistance towards it. 

Mewat, or the hilly tract lying on the west of the .lumnali, be¬ 
tween the parallels of Agra and Delhi, as well as the northern 
and eastern |)arts of Agimere, which are mountainous akso, have 
their geography much improved by the MS. maps communicated 
by Mr. Hastings, and Col. Popham. Tlicre is little to be said on 
the subject of the construction of these parts. Agimere, which is 
the primary point that determines tlie parallel and scale of the 
western parts, will be discufsed in the next Section, to which it 
properly belongs: the positions on the north and east of it, arc 
taken chiefly from the MSS. just mentioned. 

Jaepour, or Jaynagur, the capital of one of the Rajpoot princes in 
the eastern quarter of Agimere, has its longitude given by Claud 
Boudier, at 76" c^', or 2“ ic/ we.st from the city of Agra. All the 
MS. maps that I have consulted, place it very differently: and 1 
find I cannot allow a greater difference than 1° 55', without re¬ 
jecting the scales of all the MS. maps; which, as they are formed 
from the difference pf latitude, would be absurd. Perhaps the 
numbers in Claud Boudier's table, arc not right: M. D'Anville 
has them at 76" 5' in the Eclaircifscmcn.s, which is still wider from 
probability. 
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It appe.'irs by M. D'Anville, that the rajah of Jaepour (by name 
Jefsing) had erected two observatories, one in his newly built ca¬ 
pital of Jaepour (which is about a league from Umbeer, or Am- 
beer, the ancient capital), the otlier in one of the suburbs of 
Delhi. Father Claud Boudier, at th'^ rajah’s request, visited the 
former of these observatories about tho^ycar 1732 ; and I think it 
probable that we are indebted to the rajah’s afsistance for some 
others of the observations made by Claud Boudier; particularly 
those at Agra and Delhi. The latitude of Jaepour is 26’56'; and 
M. D’Anville, in his Anliquite Geogrijphique de I'hide^ reckons it 
go leagues from Delhi, which accords well with my idea of the 
distance between them. 

The MS. maps which I have mentioned as being communicated 
by Mr. Hastings and Col. Popham, together with others for¬ 
merly in the pol’sefsion of Col. Muir, and since his death* oblig¬ 
ingly communicated by my friend Mr. Bensley, of the Easl-India 
Direction, ai e corrected in bearing and scale by the primary points 
of Agra, Delhi, and Agimere; but only a very trifling alteration 
was re{juircd. It may be observed, in respect of the new matter 
contained in the.se communications, that a great number of places 
appear, that were familiar to us, as well in the history of former 
times, as in the account of recent transactions; but which we 
could not, heretcubre, refer even to any general situation in a 
map. Still, however, much is wanting to render in any degree 
perfect, the geography of the tract in question, both as to mathe¬ 
matical exactJiefs, and to relative description : in particular the la¬ 
titudes and longitudes of such places, as from their being a kind 
of centre, from which a number of roads ifsue, may be regarded 
as primary points, in the geographical construction. Until these 
are prociu'ed, we must be content to remain yi ignorance con- 

• It is probable that tbc severe indi'^posilioii to wliirh Col. Miiir was constantly subject, 
tVom the moment of' ills arrival, to the time of his death, left him no leisure to recollect that 
such materials were in his pofstfsion. This excellent officer, and most worthy character, 
/lied in 1786. 
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cerniiig many curious particulars of Indian geography; and satisfy 
ourselves with having the situations of places that arc the most 
interesting, either from having been the subjects of history, or as 
being connected with the politics of tlie present times. 

Laliorc is the next pointy in order. This is a city of liigh anti¬ 
quity in the Panjab, and i^ituated on the great road leading from 
Delhi to Persia, and Samarcand. For its geographical position, I 
have both its latitude and longitude from the tables of Ulug Beig, 
and Na.sereddin; and also a great number of itineraries and other 
notices, respecting the roads between it and Sirhind. But some of 
the itineraries are defective, through omifsions; others too obscure 
to be followed tlu oughout. However, by a careful analyxation of 
the particulars of each, and by a comparison of the corresponding 
articles throughout, it appears that ^3 cofses of the common kind, 
may be taken for the distance of I.ahorc from Sirhind, by the road 
of Ludhana ‘and Sultanpour, which is supposed to be the direct 
one. And of these, 52 are to be reckoned between Sirhind and 
Sultanpour; 41 between the latter and Lahore. 

A Persian MS. map of the Panjab (of which more will be said 
in the sequel) gives for tlie distance of Rahoon from Lahore, 74 
cofses; and Rahoon being 22 from Sirhind, by the road of Ma- 
chiawara, (Bernoulli, Vol. I. p. 113, 146) this account allows y 6 
colses. 

In the Ayiii Acbaree, the number of cofses between the Panjab 
rivers (Vol. II. p. 132) is faulty in the particular between the 
Beall and Rauvee; for no more than 17 are given, when most ac¬ 
counts allow more than 30 in the line of the route, between Sul¬ 
tanpour and Lahore. Besides Firosepour, or Ferosepour, which lies 
at the conflux of the Beah and Setlegc, and nearly opposite to La¬ 
hore, is 30 cofses from,that city (Kirkp. MSS.). Mr Forster also al¬ 
lowed about 30 cofses from Ray Gaut on the Beah, to Bifsooly on the 
Rauvee. Pofsibly 27 might be meant, in the Ayin Acbaree, for the 
breadth of the space between the two rivers, directly acrofs: in which 
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case HO Id's than 33 can well be allowed on so oblique a line as the 
road from I .ahorc to Sirhind makes. And the space between the 
Beall and Sctlcge being cofses in the same book, we have 77 for 
tlie two Doahebs, or space between the Rauvec and Setlege: and if 
Machiawara be the point rcckoncdVto, on the latter, 14 more 
must be added to make up the distant to Sirhind (Bern. Vol. I. 
p. 14b), and the sum total is 91.* But paying no strefs on this 
last calculation, I sliall consider the two former ones only. And it 
must be allowed that tlicy come very near to each other; the one 
being 93, the other 96* cofses: and the latter, the Rahoon road, 
is supposed to make a small angle or bend to the north, which 
would necefsarily make it longer than the road by Ludhana. I 
should, however, had the difference been more considerable, give 
the preference to the result of the simple calculation, through Ra¬ 
hoon, to the compound one through Ludhana and Sultanpour; 
as being in its nature lefs subject to error: but in effect, if we 
consider the quality of the materials, and the various channels 
through which they arc transmitted to us, it may be said, that all 
the different accounts, in a general view, corroborate, rather than 
contradict one another. 

Whether wc take a mean of the tw'o accounts, or allow two cofses 
for the bend in the Rahoon road, it will make only half a cofs dif¬ 
ference: and if the latter rule be followed, 94 will be the number; 
and the.se produce 134^ G. miles of direct distance; and allowing 
that the calculation was made from the suburbs of Lahore, 1354-, or 
about 95 cofses, may be taken for the distance between Sirhind and 
the centre of Lahore. If then 93 be added to 105, the distance of 
Sirhind from Delhi, the sum total will be 200 cofses: and it ap¬ 
pears that Thevenot reports this distance between Delhi and La¬ 
hore: some accounts reckon it so high as 205. 

* All the cofses of the Ayin Acbarec are of the old standard; that is, the common, ot 
II iiKl<K)stanny cofs, such as Acbar found in use when he ascended the throne. The new 
standard is indeed described in Vol. II. p. 212; but Abul Fazil appears to liave registered 
the distances and dimensions of provinces, in the itinerary measure in conimoti use: had he 
done otherwise, he would have been less intelligible. 

• 
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A table of distances, which is supposed to have received the 
sanction of official approbation, at a former period, at Delhi; and 
wliich is calculated in ro)’al or Shah Jehany cofscs, is quite out, in 
the distance between Delhi and Lahore; for it allows only 
cofscs ; whereas 150 would^ave been nearer the truth. 

The latitude of Lahore i./given by the Oriental tables, at 
Col. I’olier's map makejs its bearing from Sirhind W .|i" N, 
which would place Laliore in 32" 12': but it must be t>bservcd, 
that the map is of too little authority in this part, to be imjilicitly 
followed. However, we may perceive what the idea of the author 
was; and it affords a pi'csumptive proof that Lahore is iwar tiie 
parallel of 32".* The tables in the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. III. ji. 35) 
place-Sealkote in lat. 33”; and by the construction it will be hnmd 
at 33 minutes north of Lahore. .Ihylum and Kotas are 33" 13' in 
the same tables; and they appcar»J:o be from.6‘6' to (fq minutes N 
of Lahore. These, indeed, point to a higher jiarallbl than 32" for 
that of Lahore ; but I prefer the proper parallel afsigned to it in 
the Ayin Acbaree, and in the tables ofUlug Beig and Nasereddin ; 
that is, 31" 30'. 

If tlien we lay off 133^ G. miles to that parallel, Lahore will 
stand in longitude 73“ 30'; or 6*« 26"' W of Canoge. The difference 
of longitude between the same places being 6 " 30', in the same ta¬ 
bles, proves that Lahore occupies, in my construction, the place 
afsigned it by the Oriental geographers. It is also by the same 
tables, 24" 20' east of Casbin, or Kaswin; and by M. Beauchamp’s 
observation (in 1787), the difference is 24“ 16'. 

I have been thus particular on the subject of Lahore, because 
it forms a most capital point in this geography; for on it depend 
all the positions between Sirhind and Cabul. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that we are not in pofsefsion of a good observation of lati- 


• Mr. Forster, who travelled from Loldong to Jummoo, in 1783, gives a general idea of 
his course, which was too far northward to allow of Lahore being to the south of the poiii- 
tion afsigned it. (Spe Vol. I. p. 226.) 
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tilde, taken there; as well as its exact distance from Sirhind, or 
Delhi; or both. 

Lahore was the residence of the first Mahomedan conquerors 
of Hindoostan, before they established themselves in the central 
parts of the country. It owed its modgrn improvements, however, 
to Humaioon, the father of Acbar, who laade it his residence duriniij 
a part of his troublesome reign. Thevenot says, that including the 
suburbs, it was leagues in length at that period ; and, when he 
saw it, about the year 1^65, the city itself was above a league in 
extent, .lehanguire, son of Acbar, allowed the Portuguese to build 
a church there; and some of its furniture remained at the time of 
Thevenot’s visit. 

The Rauvee (the ancient Hydraotes) on which it is situated, is 
a noble river ; and by its navigable course, has a communication 
with the Indus and all its branfJies. The province, of which La¬ 
hore is the capital, is oftener named Panjab, than Lahore: however. 
Panjab being applied to a natural division of country, is applicable 
akso, to part of Moultan. It is very extensive, and remarkably fer¬ 
tile ; aflbrding, in addition to all the necefsaries of life, wine, su¬ 
gars, and cotton wool; the last of which supplied the manufac¬ 
tories of the province. There are also in the tract between the In¬ 
dus and Jhylum (or Behut), salt mines, wonderfully productive: 
and affording fragments of rock salt, hard enough to be formed into 
vefsels, &c. Gold (according to the Ayin Acbaree) was found in 
the channels of its rivers; and the same is related of those of Ke- 
maoon, which proceed from the same ridge of mountains. Ice is 
brought from the northern mountains, to Lahore, and sold there 
all the year. The famous avenue of shady trees, so much spoken 
of by the early Indian travellers, began at Lahore, and extended 
to Agra, near 500 English miles.. Lahore is now the capital of 
the Seiks, a new power, whose name, even as a sect, was hardly 
known, until the rapid decline of the Mogul's empire, in the pre¬ 
sent century. 
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The next place, in point of consequence to the construction of 
this part of the map, is Attock, a city and fortrefs on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, and built by Acbar in the year 1.58 J. We shall 
liavo occasion to speak on the subject of its historical importance 
liereafter. The position o^^tis place is collected from various au- 
ilioritics. Unluckily its Ir.titude is omitted iji the Ayin Acbaree: 
and it can only be collected generally from that of the places lying 
on each side of it; and on the road pafsing through it from La¬ 
hore to Cabul: that is, Paishawur on the one, and Rotas, Jhylum, 
and Scalkotc on the other. From these, as well as the distance of 
Attock from Jummoo, from Bheerah, and from Cashmere, re¬ 
spectively; it may be clearly inferred, that Attock is above the 
;3'3d degree, by several minutes. Paishawur is given at 33" c./j'; 
Rotas and Jhylum at 33“ 15'; and Sealkote at 33"; as we have 
said before: and Attock lies in tli^j direct road from Paishawur to 
the other three places. Another proof is, that the shortest road 
from Lahore to Cabul, that is, the direct line between the two, 
is through Bungush, which lies to the south of Attock: and the 
pafs of Deenkotc, over the Indus, to Bungush, lies above the pa¬ 
rallel of 32“ and a half, and is supposed to be 30 miles below, or 
to the S of Attock: of course Attock should be above the parallel 
of 33". We shall enter more particularly into this subject, when 
we have discufsed its longitude. 

With respect to the longitude of Attock from Lahore, we re¬ 
ceive very capital afsistance from the invaluable communications 
of Capt. Kirkpatrick, who has collected from various Persian 
MSS. and histories, the registers of the actual measured distances, 
as taken by the ordei's of the Emperors Acbar, Shah Jehan, and 
others, on the great roads from the city of Lahore, Cabul, Ghiz- 
ni, Candahar, and Moultan; and back to Lahore again: as well 
as those between Cashmere and the cities of Lahore and Attock, 
respectively; and between Cabul, Balk, and Bamian: besides 
many other portions of different roads, too tedious to mention. 

M 2 
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These road measures, it is true, cannot be applied to geographi¬ 
cal purposes with critical exactnefs; but as an approximation to 
the horizontal distance may be obtained by an allowance for the 
iifflcxions of the roads, founded on experience, and applied with 
the requisite attention to the nature ( 5 *^ the country ; which Capt. 
Kirkpatrick has enabled us to do; such 'materials must at least be 
superior to computed distances, resting oij the vague report, or 
on the judgment of an individual. 

Cut these inea.surenient.s being set forth without any intimation 
concerning their direction, as it respects thcj)oints of the compafs, 
we have been nccefsitated to call in other aids; since the latitudes 
arc seldom given ; or if given at all, not with the requisite exact¬ 
nefs. We sliall now proceed to .set forth those authorities on which 
the longitude of Atlock rests, in respect of Lahore: in order to 
whicli, we miKst first establisli tbe intermediate jjosition of Rotas. 

The principal, or most frequented road from Lahore to Attock, 
is by Rotas; and it makes a decj) bend to the north, although the 
bearing between the two is nearer N W by W. Tiie reason may 
be, to avoid as much as pofsiblc the rugged and hilly tract of Joud, 
through which the direct road by Hlieerali leads. That the Rotas 
road takes the bend abovementioned, is proved by several circum- 
.stanccs: ist. The latitudes of Rotas, .Ihylum, and Sealkote. 
2d. The proximity of Rotas to Bembcr, well known to lie north 
of Lahore, and in the direct road to Cashmere, which also lies 
north of Lahore. 3d. The great length of the road by Rotas, 
compared with that by Bheerah. 4ih. The Persian map of the 
Panjab places Rotas about N 37“ W from I^ahore, and Jummoo 
N 10 E (as nearly as the angles can be measured on such kind 
of map); that is, the angle subtended by the two, is 4.7 degrees. 
Now we shall hereafter prove, by the distance between Sirhind, 
Bifsooly, and Jummoo, that this last place is really about Nby E 
from Lahore; and its distance, in the map of Panjab, is jo cofses. 
And as we collect from Sherefeddin, that Timur marched 33 
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colscs between Jummoo and the Behut river, the distance of Rotas 
from that river, added to the other, agrees to an angle of about 
43 degrees; and may be deemed, at least, a strong presumptive 
proof, that Rotas bears about N W by N from Lahore. 5th. Seal- 
kotc, which lies 10 cofses^om Jummoo, in the road to Lahore, 
is 4 marches distant from ihe river Jhylum, near the town of that 
name. These marches were made by the Emperor Baber, and 
are reported by Capt. Kirkpatrick: they may be taken at 44 Cf. 
miles direct distance, reckoning the mean march at 14 B. miles, 
by the road ; or 11 CL miles direct. 

I'hc distance of Rotas from Lahore, is very correctly given by 
Capt. Kirkpatrick, at 41 royal cofses (or those of Shah Jelian) of 
4.9.05 y^^rds each, and allowing 1 in 9 for the winding in ordinary 
case.s,* eacli cofs, in horizontal or direct distance, will be equal to 
2,0214 miles; or 29,68 such ejofses will be equal to a degree. 
Forty-one cofses then, are equal to nearly 83 G. miles, when the 
general direction of the road docs not undergo a change: but here 
wc have evidence that it changes at the crol'sing-place of the C’hu- 
naub river, 23 cofses from Lahore; and tiie lofs of distance, by the 
angle, may reduce that of Rotas to 81 4 : and Rotas will then stand 
in lat. 32" 38', instead of 33“ 15' of the tables: provided Lahoi'e be 
in 31" 50', as we have reason to believe. 

The town of Gujerat lies on the Rotas road, between the Chu- 
naub and Jhylum, at four or five miles from the former. Purchas 
(Vol. I. p. 434) says, that Bomber is i6‘ cofses N or N E from Cm- 
jerat; ami as .Attoc.k is reckoned 138 such cofses from Lahore, 16* 
would jiroduce 19^ G. miles: and Bomber being 33 Acbarec 
cofses,'!' on a bearing of N, a little W from Lahore, this appears 
consistent, and regulates the connexion of the two roads which 
lead to Attock and Chshmerc respectively. It must be noted, that 

• Or, in otiicr words, the distance by Ihe road is allowed to be one-eighth more than the 
direct distance. 

t These are of 4757 yards each, and, with an allowance for the windings of the road, are 
taken at 1,925 G. miles each: or 31,16 are equal to a degree. [Knkp. MSS.'\ , 
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these roads are common for the first loy royal cofses; when the 
Bembcr road turns to the right, crofsing the Chunaub at a ferry, 
six miles farther from Lahore than that which leads to Rotas ; by 
which we ascertain that the Chunaub has a S W course here ; as 
indeed it appears to have all the waV from Kishlcwar, near its 
fountains, to the Indus. 

From Rotas to Atiock the measured distfincc is 43 royal cofses, 
or 87 G. miles, in direct distance. The bearing is a litllc to the 
west of north by circumstances; for Paishawur is 10 minutes to 
the N of Rotas, in the tables, and Attock lies to the E by S, or 
E S E, of Paishawur, about 34 G. miles. Tlie relative posiuons 
of these places, whicli affect those of Hufsan Abdal and Cashmere, 
depend on the following data: 

Mr. Forster crofsed the Indus at Bazaar, 10 cofses above, or 
to the north-eastward of Attock,.* From Bazaar to Paishawur, he 
estimated at 29 cofses, W by S: according to wliich, Attock should 
bear from Paishawur about E by S, distant 24cofses (common). 
Capt. Kirkpatrick's report is 15^ royal cofses, or nearly 32 G. 
miles; and allowing the breadth of the Indus, and to the centre 
of each city, probably 34 may be reckoned ; which w ill a’pproach 
nearly to 24 cofses. But it would appear by the construction, 
that PaLshawur should bear rather to tlie west, than W by S, from 
Bazaar; and then Attock will be ESE, instead of E by S, from 
the former. 

In adjuvSting the latitudes of Attock and Paishawur, regard is 
to be had to the dLscordaucy between the difference of latitude de¬ 
duced from the tables, and that arising from the construction be¬ 
tween I.ahore, Rotas, Sealkote, &c. We have before olxserved 
(page 85), that Lahore being in 31° ,50', Rotas falls by construc¬ 
tion in lat. 32® 58', which is 17 minutes S Of its latitude in the 
tables. Then, as we have no rule for correcting the latitude of 
Paishawur, which by the tables is only 10 minutes N of Rotas, 
whilst the construction allows 27, we can only call in aid a slight 
check, which the computed distance, by the direct road of Bheerah, 
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affords to the position of A^ock. Bheerali is 60 common cofses 
from Lahore, in a westerly direction. It appears in the Panjab 
map, a little to the N ofW; and at 100 parts in 2^5, of the 
distance from Rotas to Moultan. And as Moiiltan (as we shall 
hereafter make appear) is 126' common cofses from Bember, whose 
position is ascertained in respect of Rotas and Laltore, Bheerah 
must be placed at aboijt 11 minutes N of the parallel of Lahore ; 
and at 85^ G. miles distant from it; tliat being the produce of 
the 60 cofses. 

From Biieerah the Emperor Baber made seven marches * to Ni- 
lab, near Attock (Kirkp. MSS.), and these I take at 77 G. miles; 
which intersect the line of distance from Rotas (87 G. miles) in 
lat. 33” 4', and as Paishawur lies about W N W, distant 34 G. 
miles from Attock, its latitude .should not be more than 33" i8'. 
In the tables it is 33“ 25'; I have placed it in 33" 18', Ion. 70" 36’'; 
and Attock in lat. 33° 6', Ion. 71“ 15': and this allows nearly a 
mean between the difference of latitude by tlie tables, and that 
by the construction.-j- 

There is no kind of rule given for ascertaining the distance be¬ 
tween Attock and Moultan: nor do the measured distances between 
Lahore and Cashmere, and Cashmere and Attock, serve at all to 
prove the position of the latter, more than presumptively ; becau.se 
tlte bearings are wanting. 

Before I proceed to di.sculs the remaining positions in the Pan- 
jab, it will be proper to establish the positions of Cabul, Canda- 
har, &c. because that of Moultan depends on Candahar: and 
without Moultan, the arrangement of the Panjab would be in¬ 
complete. 

From Paishawur to Cabul, the measured distance is 62 royal 
• 

• This route lay through Pirhala, which lies out of the direct line, it being only six 
marches from the Jhylum river, near the site of the town of the same name. 

f The Ayin Acbarce, Vol. li. p. 131, allows 180 cofses fiar the length of the Punjab,/rem 
the Settege to the Sinde: but no particular points on those rivers are specified. Attock is 
probably alluded to 011 the Sinde; Ludhana, or Marhiawara, on the Setlegc. My new map 
gives 185 between Attock and Ludhana; 188 to Machiawara. 
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cofses, or 125 G. miles direct distance, with the allowance for the 
ordinary degree of winding; but some mountainous tracts inter¬ 
vening, I allow only 123; and this distance laid off to 34“ 30', the 
latitude given for Cabul in the tables, places it in longitude 6‘8" 34'. 
Mr. Forster reckoned ()0 cofses, or'^^bout iqc) G. miles; Otter 
reports six days journey, between Paishawur and Cabul. 

It appears that the aggregate distance from Lahore to Cabul, 
by Attock, is given at i.'jcj royal cofses ; but the distance by the 
.southern road, by Bhcerali and Deenkote, is said to be much .sliorter. 
Capt. Kirkj)atrick however, has not been able, as yet, to procure 
a statement of tlie di.stancc, even in the grofs. 

If w'e trace the line of measured distances from Cabul to Balk, 
in latitude 3(>‘’ 21', the .98 royal cofses give 1,98 (i. miles; and the.se 
a difference of longitude of 3" w hich places Balk in longitude 
65" 31'. In the tables of Nas^reddin and Ulug Beig, Balk stands 
101" east of the Fortunalc Ishinds, or lO''’ ca.st of Casbin ; wliich 
by M. Beauchamp’s observation, is 45)" 33' E of Greenwich: and 
this result places Balk in 6'.y* 33'; only 2 minutes different from 
that, deduced from the opposite quarter, by construction. And if 
we compare the tabular difference of longitude between Balk and 
Canoge, it will be found to be 14" 50': whilst that by construction 
is 14“ 45'.* The jjosition of Balk, therefore, appears to be per¬ 
fectly well adjusted, as far as can be judged by the quality of the 
materials before us; and corroborates that of Cabul. 

But the longitude of Cabul being 104” 40' in tlie .same tables, 
does not agree with the construction ; which allows 11° 42' dif¬ 
ference of Ion. from Canoge; whilst that by the tables is only 
11“ 10'. This may be either an error in the copying of the tables, 
or in the original formation of them: probably the former, as 

i 

* By the tables of Ulug Beig and Nasereddin. By construction. 

Canoge - 115“ 50'cast of the Fortunate Islands. 80" 16'east ol Greenwich. 

Balk - loi 00 . 3 * 


Difference 14 50 


Difference 14 45 
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as Lahore is right; and then it might have been 104” 4', instead 
of 104" 40'. Candahar affords no light to us on tlie occasion, as 
its numbers arc totally out. It may be observed in general, that 
the longitudes in the tables of Nasereddin, 8 <.c. along the southern 
line, between the Caspian sea and Laliore, through Herat, are 
falsely written, or calculated; whilst those in the northern line, 
through Nisabour, Meru, and Balk, agree with the intermediate 
distances. 

Ghizni is reckoned 28 royal cofses from Cabul, or about 
G. miles. Mr. Forster reckons the distance 20y farsangs; and 
says that a far.sang is reckoned equal to 2 Hindoostanny, or com¬ 
mon cofses ; on this proportion the direct distance will be 584 G. 
miles. The bearing he e.stimated at S ' W; and the difference of 
latitude in the tables being 55 minutes, agrees with the finst re¬ 
port; and both seem to prove that a fansang islefs tlian two Hin¬ 
doostanny cofses.* M. Petisde la Croix, in his life of Gengiz Cawn, 
says that Ghizni is 8 journies from Bamian ; but as this last is 
placed on the authority of measured distances from Balk and Ca¬ 
bul, it agrees to 8 marches of an army, instead of ordinary journies, 
from Ghizni; and I conclude that M. Petis de la Croix, ought 
to have read marches in the Oriental author whom he consulted. 
Ghizni is accordingly placed in lat. 3'3" 3,5', and 88 G. miles from 
Bamian; in which position it stands also about S by W from 
Cabul. 

Candahar is given at 83 royal cofses from Ghizni (Kirkp. MSS.), 
or about 167^ G. miles. However, there is great reason to be¬ 
lieve that this measured route, which was that of an army with 
artillery and carriages, was not the direct one: for Mr. Forster 
went by a diflerent route, and reckoned the distance only 


* It appears by Mr. Forster’s route from Candahar to the Caspian sea, that more than 
23^ tarsungs were required to make a degree of a great eircle ; and as 42 Hindoostanny cofses 
.lie equal to a degree (see page 5), two <11011 cofses will exceed a iarsaiig, in the proportion 
of nearly tine-seventh part. So loo.sdy are the comparisons between the itinerary measures 
•vf diflerent countrie,< made! Thevenot says that a cofs is equal to batf a leitoue! 

N • • 
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I'arsangs; or at most lo;} common col^s, which produce 147 G*. 
miles. The direct road from Cabul to Candahar, leaves Ghizni far 
to the south: and the distance, according to a MS. of Col. Pop- 
ham's, is lys cofses, stated to be short ones. If common ones, 
they will produce 176 G. miles; and will agree with the distance 
j)rocluced by the compound course and distance of Mr. Forster, 
through Ghizni; Candahar being, as is supposed, in, or near the 
parallel of 33”; according lo the tables: and according to this au¬ 
thority, Candahar will be in Ion. 6 /^° 33'. 

I return from this long but necefsary digrefsion, to discufs the 
position of the city of Moultan, which gave rise to it. 

Moultan is placed according to the measured road distance from 
Candahar and Lahore ; which is corroborated by its distance from 
Bember. Its latitude in the Oriental tables will by 110 means ac¬ 
cord with the result of those distances; and the difference is a 
large portion of a degree: for the tables in question give 25)" 40', 
whilst the intersection of the distances points to about 30^". Its 
distance from Attock is not given, which is unlucky, considering 
the great length and obliquity of the lines from Lahore and Can¬ 
dahar. But, for the following reasons, I conceive that Moultan 
cannot be lower than the parallel of 30^". 

ist. We learn from Capt. Kirkpatrick's MSS. that the distance 
of Moultan from Lahore, by the road which Dara Sheko marched 
lo it, in his way to Candaltar, is 77 royal cofses. But the tables of 
distances give only 70; and this number is frequently repeated; so 
that 70 is probably the distance by the directest road; 77 by the 
great road: and the mean of the two, 73^, may be the properest 
for our purpose; as the rule for calculating the horizontal di.stance, 
is founded on the supposition of a moderate degree of winding in 
the road. And we learn from the .same authority, that the road 
marched by Dara Sheko, from Moultan to Candahar, was i6‘o 
royal cofses. Now 160 royal cofses produce 323,4 G. miles of di¬ 
rect distance ; and 73:|, 148^: aud the intersection of these lines 
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of distance, places Moultan in latitude 30“ 3^', Ion. 71" 21'. The 
very great length of the line from Candahar, renders it unlikely 
that the horizontal di.stance is under-rated; and therefore the pro¬ 
bability is, that Moultan is rather ahoi'e than belo7v the parallel of 
30" 34'. 

sd. Wc hnd by the Ayin Acbarec (Vol. II. p. 136; and also 
p. <^8, et seq. of the Titkseem 'Jimuna) that the Cliowkundy district 
forms the frontier of tlie soubah of Moultan, on the north-east; 
where it is joined by the district of Shoor, in that of Lahore: as 
also, that the said district of Chowkundy occupies both shores of 
the river Rauvee; w'hose course is undertood to be nearly S W by 
W, between Lahore and Moultan. And the same book, in de¬ 
scribing the dimensions of the soubah of Lahore (page 131), says, 
that it is in breadth from Bember to Chowkundy, 86‘ cofses (that is, 
common cofses, as we have beforc.observed); .so that tlie common 
boundary oi' Lahore and Moultan, in the point tliat touches the 
river Rauvee, is 86‘ cofses from Bomber ; llte situation of which is 
disciifsed in page 85. We learn also frojn Bernoulli (Vol. I. p. j 17), 
who took it from Persian MSS. translated by Ancjuetel du Perron, 
that Salgurrah issynonimous with Chowkundy ; that it forms the 
N K frontier of Moultan; and is 40 cofses above the city of Moul¬ 
tan. If then wc add these 40 colses to the 8(), we have i2() cofses, 
or )8o G. miles, for the distance of the city of Moultan from Bem¬ 
ber, bating pofsibly a trifle lost by the angle which the lines make 
at Chowkundy ; and which camiot be e.slimatcd at moic than 4 
miles: therefore Moultan may be taken at 176*G. miles from Bom¬ 
ber ; and this distance reaches w ithin three miles of the position of 
Moultan, resulting from the abovementtoned distances from Canda¬ 
har and Lahore. It may be remarked, that if the whole distance 
between Bember and’Moultan, 176' (L miles, consisted of difference 
of latitude, it w ould not reach below the parallel of 30 degrees. 

3d. The distance between Batnir and Toulumba, a pals on the 
Rauvee, 35 cofses above Moultan, may be so well ascertained iit 
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a general way, % the marches of Tamerlane, as to prove the great 
improbability of Moultan being to the south of 30 degrees and 
a half. Batnir is placed on the authority of Col. Polier's map, 
page 76*. 

Timur, or Tamerlane, made two marches (with his whole army) 
from Toulumba to the neighbourhood of the Beyah river; and 
part of a third, to the place where he crofecd it, near Jcnjian. Al¬ 
low 30 B. road miles for the two marches, and 4 more for part of 
the third march: total 34 B. miles, or ab G. miles in direct dis¬ 
tance. And Jenjian being 40 cofscs from Moultan (Shcrefeddin), 
Toulumba only 35, the course must have been between S E 
and S S E. Then he was 4 more days between Jenjian and 
Adjodin (or Puttan): 1st. Schoual; 2d. Asouan; 3d. Jehaul ; and 
4th. Adjodin. The three first marches being on the road from 
Moultan to Samanali, may be taken at E by S, or E S E; and the 
fourth towards Batnir, more to'the S E. And for the distance allow 
4.5 road miles for the three marches; and for the fourth, when 
Timur had separated from his grand army, and marched with 
liorse only, 20: total 6'5 road miles, or ,50 G. miles in direct 
distance from Jenjian to Adjodin; course E by S to E S E. La.st- 
ly, from Adjodin to Batnir, Shcrefeddin gives 60 cofses, or about 
8.5^ G. miles. 

Add then the several numbers 26’, 50, and 85-t, together, and 
tile sum total of the distance between Toulumba and Batnir, will 
be 16’1-t G. miles. And Moultan being (by article 2d) 126' cofscs 
from Bember; and Toulumba, accordijig to Sherefeddin and 
others, 35 from Moultan, towards Bember; it is certain that if 
we lay oflT yi cofses, the complement of 35, from Bember, to meet 
the line of distance from Batnir, wc shall gain the position of 'I'ou- 
lumba; which, by these authorities, falls ip latitude 31", and in 
the direct line between Lahore and Moultan, as determined by 
articles 1st and 2d. And this is really the position that Toulumba 
IS understood to occupy: but had Moultan been more to the south. 
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and especially near the parallel set forth in the tables, Touhimba 
must have stood much nearer to Batnir; and would have been at 
variance with other positions, inferred from the MS. map of the 
Panjab, which it now agrees with. 

4th. The distance of Moultan from Talta, in the Persian tables 
of distances, 226 royal cofses, readies nearly to latitude 31“: and 

5th. I may add the opinion of M. Bernoulli (Vol. I. p. 116'), 
that by the itineraries, Moultan cannot be much lower than that 
parallel. 

Such being the authorities for the position of Moultan, I have 
placed it in latitude 30" 34', longitude 71" 21'. Its longitude is 
much out in the Oriental tables, and varies in difierent books. 

Thevenot describes Moultan as a city of small extent for the 
capital of a viceroyalty, but strongly fortified, and having a Hin¬ 
doo pagoda of great celebrity. The Ay in Acbaree represents it as 
one of the I'nost ancient cities of Hiiidooslari. It has, or had, a 
great manufacture of cotton cloths; the province itself producing 
the cotton : as well as sugar, opium, galls, brimstone, &c. The¬ 
venot describes the river that led to Monlun, as being partly 
choked up, or spoiled in its channel, in his lime (about 1665), 
and this had greatly lefsened its trade. He also takes notice of a 
particular sect of Hindoos there, called Calry\ and says, that this 
is their proper country. In another place he explains the Cairy 
tribe to mean Rajpoots, or warriors; that is, the Kuttry tribe, pro¬ 
perly. We sliall take notice hereafter, that these Catrics were 
the Calheri of Diodorus, and the Catbei of Arrian; with whom 
Alexander warred, on the borders of the MalU : for it can hardly 
be doubted that Moultan is the modern capital of the country, 
which was designed by the historians of Alexander for that of the 
Malli, although the, ancient capital stood nearer to Toulumba. 
Moultan has been garrisoned by the King of Candahar’s troops, 
since the year 1779; according to Col. Browne’s information. 

Having thus ascertained (with what degree of accuracy, the 
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reader nuist deternilne for lilmsclf) the three important points of 
Laiioke, Attock, and Moultan, which are the foundations on 
whicli the scale, and relative parts of the whole Panjab country 
depend, I sliall proceed to the detail of the geographical construc¬ 
tion of the tract itself. 

In describing the geograpliy of a country which derives its very 
character and name from its rivers, it may be proper to convey a 
general idea of the courses of those rivers, before we attempt tht* 
particulars of its geography. Of the five rivers tliat give name to 
the Panjab, the Indus is not considered as one; it is rather the 
trunk, or stock, to which the Panjab rivers, and those of Cabul, 
are subordinate branches. This river, however, from its con¬ 
nexion with tlic subject of the Panjab, ought to be the fir.st noticed. 
It is formed of about io principal streams, which dc.scend from 
the mountain.*-- of Persia, Tart5ir3% and Hindoostan, on tlie north- 
ca.st, and north-west: and all tlie.se streams uniting near Moul¬ 
tan, form tliat celebrated river known to Europeans under the 
name of Indus ; and to Asiatics under that of Sinde, oeSindeh.* 
I'lic Ay in Acbaree says, “ the Sinde, according to .some, rises be- 
“ tween Cashmere and Cashgar, wliikst others place its source in 
“ Khatai.” (By Khatai, I believe Koten, the Chatae of Ptolemy, 
is meant, and not China.) However, it is clear that the people 
of Hindoostan consider the north-eastern branch as the true Sindc.-j- 
The Emperor Baber, indeed, applies the name of Sinde to one of 
its western branches, that springs near Bamian; but he appears 
to difi'er from the rest of his countrymen in this particular; for 
the name of Nilab, which was applied to the river that ran by the 
site of Attock (long before that city was founded), was applied 
also to the same river, in its cour.se through Inttlc Thibet: and 
Kilab is synonymous with Sinde. 

* The name Sinde was not unknown to the Romans: Indus incolis Siiidus apbcllutus. 
Pliny, Book VI. 

f The ancients reckoned otherwise: the same Pliny continues to say, in jugo Caucasi 
moiitis, qiiodvocatur Paropamisus, adversus Solis ortum effusus. 
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Before we proceed to detail the information relating to the 
upper part of the course of the Indus, it may not be improper to 
say a word on the subject of the name Nilab, which, in its appli¬ 
cation, has occasioned some confusion. 

It appears from the commentaries of Baber, and other autho¬ 
rities quoted by Capt. Kirkpatrick, that early in the i6th century, 
a city named Nilab, stood on the east bank of the Indus, at a 
small distance below its conflux with the Cabul river. This city is 
called in the histories, old Nilab, which implies, that it was then 
an ancient city. [^Ptolemy has a city of nearly the same name 
(Naulibe), on the opposite side of the Indus. Asite Tab. X.^ 
The city of Attock, founded by Acbar, in a manner succeeded Ni¬ 
lab ; their situations differing but little. 

It may be conceived from the apparent etymology, that the 
city originally took its name froin the river; which was more ge¬ 
nerally known by the name of Nilab, than Sinde (Nil-ab signi¬ 
fies the blue river). Abdul Humeed Lahori, and Mahomed 
Kazlm, both apply the name of Nilab to the Sinde, or Indus; the 
former, an author of great reputation both as an historian and a 
geographer, speaking of a march of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
says, that “ he came to the banks of the Sinde, better known by 
“ the name of Nilab, opposite to the fort of Attock which applies 
directly to the point. The same idea is given by Abdul Kurrim 
(a Cashmerian of distinction, whose memoirs have been translated 
by Mr. Gladwin). Speaking of Nadir Shah's crofsing the rivers 
above Attock (page 12), he says, “ These five streams unite at 
“ the ferry of Paishawur; which confluence is called the Attock: 
“ in ancient books it is called the Nilab.” The ferry of Paishawur, 
doubtlefs means that of Attock itself, which leads acrofs to the 
province of Paishawur. It is how'cver certain, that by a strange 
want of accuracy, the name Nilab came to be applied also to an 
adjunct river, that i.s, to a part at least of the river of Cabul; for 



S00.TAN Rak says, that Jalalabad and Dakkali arc situated on the 
Nilab* 

There can be little doubt after the testimony of Abdul Humeed, 
but that the name Nilab was one of the proper names of the In¬ 
dus ; and even that by which it was best knowm. And that it was 
jiamed so in a remote part of its course (that is in Little Thibet 
from whence it flows), we have a proof, from Abdul Ilumeed’s 
History of Shah Jehan; in W'hich the expedition of Zulfcr Khan, 
into Little Thibet, in is recorded. In this account, the 

Nilab is repeatedly mentioned; and once, as a deep river. 

I'he scene of Zuffer Klian’s warfare being near Shekerdoii, and 
Shid'iT, places situated from 12 to 14 caravan journies from Ca.s]i- 
mere,-f- towards Cashgar (that is, in a N by W, or N N W direc¬ 
tion), the furthest of these points on the Nilab, or Indus, must be 
at least 230 CL miles above Attpek. It w'as a new fact to me, w'hen 
Capt, Kirkpatrick’s MSS. arrived, that the Indus came through 
the country of Little Thibet; but it appears to be perfectly well 
authenticated ; and is, indeed, no more than a commencement of 
the same line of course, which it holds lower down. How re¬ 
mote its course may be from Shuker, must remain a desideratum. 
If far remote, it must be from the north, because the vast ridge 
of mountains which lies immediately on the east of Little Thibet, 
and the continuation of those of Hindo Kho on the north-west, 
confine the .space in both those quarters: and as the heads of 
the Jihon, or Oxus, run from thence to the w'est, and the rivers 


• C.ipt. Kir'-p.Urick, who'.c o|)inion ought to be of the greatest weight, from the rlose- 
nefs of his investigations, and his usual caution in deciding, thinks that the names of Nilab 
and Atiock, as far as they respected the adjunct riTcr, were confined merely to the jiart near 
the tonrtux; for instance, between Attock and Paishawur; and that the name of Attock sue* 
U'sded Nil.ib, on occasion of the founding of the city of Attock. If the city situated at 
the conflux, gave name to one of the confluent rivers, it might as well to the other; since 
it \\:i' on occasion of their leading to such a city, 

I This account is found in Bernier. Vol. II. Letter ix.—where Cashgar is said to be 44 
c.uMv.in iournics fiom Cashmere: and allowing for the extraordinary roughnefs of the coun¬ 
try Ivtw. eii C.ishniere and Little Thibet, 11 G. mile« may be taken for each day. Accord¬ 
ing!), Shuker will be 154 G. miles Nby W, or thereabouts, from the capital of Cashmere. 
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of Kotcn, &c. to the cast, the Indus can only come from the 
north. 

It maj^ be expected that I should explain the cause of so great 
a change in my opinions, respecting the head of the Indus, since 
the jjublication of the first fedition of this work. The truth i.s, 
that after a long course of inquiry and investigation, 1 collected 
ihe following facts: That Cashgar, Koten, &c. by their known 
position in respect of Samarcand, must bear to the "U'cst, rather 
than to the casl of north, from Cashmere: also that the ridge of 
mountains on the west of Cashgar, Kotcn, and Karia, can be no 
other than that which separates those countries from Little Thibet 
and B:idakshan; and that joins on the south to Cashmere. This 
being the case, that vast space de.scribed by M. D’ Anville between 
Badakshan and Koten, docs not in fact exist; and the head of the 
Indus can only be on the west of ;^he great ridge; because on the 
east of it, the rivers all run in a direction opposite to that of the 
Indus. 

It is also very clear, that this great ridge, which has a course not 
far irom meridional, and joins on the south to Cashmere, is really 
the 1 MAI'S of the ancient geographers, which separated the two 
Scythias: for bordering on the we.st of Ptolemy’s Imaus, and as 
nearly as pofsiblc in the true latitude, are the Byltae ; and on the 
opposite side the Cuauranei: and these answer precisely to Bai.ti- 
.sTAN (the proper name of Little Thibet, Ia'U. Edif. Vol. X\' 
p. i88), and Kauria, or Karia, of the prc.sent times. In like 
manner, the Sac.e and Sakita; Ciiat.e and Koten ; Casia and 
Cashoar, will be found to correspond ; and all conspire to place 
the ridge of Imaus nearly in the meridian of Cashmere. ■ But Pto¬ 
lemy’s longitude is so enormously extended, that his Imaus, the 
famous boundary of the two Scythias, is carried beyond the head 
of the Gauges, when it ought to be at that of the Indus. Mr. 
Pinkerton, with great judgment and discrimination, has described 
this boundary as it ought to be, in his Difsertation on the Origin 

O 
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and Progrcfs of the Scythians, &c. although he has not shewn on 
what grounds he formed his opinion. It is obvious that the ex¬ 
tent of Scythia inira Imaumt must undergo a great reduction in con¬ 
sequence of this correction. 

From the point at which we have fixed the course of the Nilab, 
or Sinde, in Little Thilxjt, to the place where it is noticed in the 
Ayin Acbaree, as pafsing through the borders of Sewad (or Sow- 
had), we know nothing concerning the particulars of its course 
About a degree lower down, and at 20 miles above Attock, Mr 
Forster crofsed it in 1783. It was then the 10th of July, and 
he remarks, that no rain had then fallen in that neighbourhood • 
but we know that the periodical rains must have commenced in 
the northern mountains near three months before, and of course 
must have swelled the river very considerably; for Mr. Forster 
judged the breadth of tlie stream to be three quarters of a mile 
It w'as also very rapid, and turbulent, although not agitated by 
any wind. He observed also, that the water was extremely cold, 
and that a great deal of black sand was suspended in it. 

The river of Cabul, after receiving those of Sewad, Bijore, &c. 
joins the Indus at Attock, and increases it very considerably; for 
though the Indus is sometimes fordable above Attock, we never 
hear of its having been forded below that point. From Attock 
downwards to Moultan, or to the conflux of the Panjab w aters, 
this river has obtained the name of Attock; and below that point, 
Soor, or Shoor, until it divides itself into a number of branches 
near Tatta; w'here the principal branch takes the name of Meh- 
ran. The river, however, when spoken of generally, is called 
Sinde; altliough particular parts of it are known by different 
names. 

The course of the Indus below Moultan, has its particulars 
Irom M. D’Anville; but the general direction of its course is con¬ 
siderably more to the west than he describes it. This is occasioned 
by my placing its embouchure so much farther west than usual, in 
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respect of Bomba3s while the position of Moultan reinairis noai ly 
as it formerly w^as. I observe, that most of the old maps of India 
give the Indus much the same course as I have done. 

As I have a good deal to say on the subject of tlie lower part of 
the Indus, and particularly*of its delta; which would break the 
thread of my present subject; I shall reser\ e it for a distinct head, 
and proceed w'ith the geography of the Panjab, and its rivers. 

The next river to the east of the Sinde, or Attock, and the 
westmost the five mrr.s, is, in modern language, called Behul, 
or Jhylum (and often Chelum); and its general course is nearly 
parallel to that of the Attock, but its bulk is lels. This is the famous 
Ilydaspcs of Alexander, and said by the Ayin Acbarec to be aji- 
ciently called Bedusta. According to AbdulIluinced, it is'* larger 
“than the Tigris;" but I conclude he meant to speak of the lower 
part of its course. The Behut ifsiies from the spring of JVair (or 
Wair Naig), in the S E part of Cashmere, and after a N W cours(? 
through that valley, enters the mountains at Barehmoolah. Ouring 
this short course, it receives abundance of rivulets and streams, 
forms some large lakes, and becomes navigable at a few miles below 
its remotest spring. After entering the mountains, it pursues the 
direction of the Panjab by a verj- crooked course, being pent up 
in a deep winding valley, whilst escaping from the wide base of 
the Cashmerian mountains; and rushing with such rapidity and 
violence, that even the stoutest elephant cannot preserve his foot¬ 
ing in it. It emerges from tlte mountains, in the district of Puck- 
holi, and is afterw'ards joined by two small but celebrated rivers, 
named Kishengonga, and Nainsook. After this it traverses the 
territory of the Ghickers, still holding its course through a hilly 
country, until it crofses the upper or great road leading from La¬ 
hore to Attock, where the hilly tract is confined to the western 
bank Here stood, not long since, a city of the name of .Thylum; 
which communicated its name to the river, during the remaining 
part of its course; and hence it is as commonly named Jhylum 
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as Behut. From Jhylum it pursues its course along the eastern 
border of the Joud mountains, and unites with the Chunaub at 
about 50 G. miles above Moultan; losing its name in that of the 
Chunaub, as Jieretofore it lost its name of Hydaspes, in that of 
Aceshies, the ancient name of the Chunaub'. The space between 
the Behut and the Indus, in the widest part, is about 94 G. miles. 
Pliny allows only 120 Roman miles between the Indus and Hy¬ 
daspes. 

The Behut, or Cashmere river, was supposed by M. D’Anville 
(though erroneously) to join the Sinde at Attock. Tavernier 
seems to have led M. D'Anville into this mistake; w'liicli has fi¬ 
nally been the occasion of his misplacing, and of course mis-naniing, 
all the other four rivers. The fact is, that the river which runs 
by Cabul, and, in the lower part of its course, bears the name 
of Attock, joins the Sincle on the west side, and in front of the 
city of Attock. We arc obliged to Mr. George Forster, in the 
first instance, for clearing up this mistake: and finally, to the 
very particular and pointed observations of Capt. Kirkpatrick, for 
illustrating the courses of the" rivers in general, in this quarter. 

'fhe second of the Panjab rivers is the Chunaub, or .lenaub, 
and is, as we have said before, the Aceshies of Alcxanclei*. The 
Ay in Acbarcc docs not record its ancient name: Ptolemy names 
it Sandabalis. I'his river is larger tlian the Behut, and has its 
sources more remote ; for it rises on the cast of Kishtewar, and 
has two distinct heads, which unite below the line of Mr. Forster’s 
route. Its general course is remarkably straight from N E to 
S W; and after leaving Jummoo, is through a flat country, gra¬ 
dually approaching the Behut. We have very tolerable authority 
for fixing the place of confluence: for Timur was only one day 
in marching from it to Toulumba, a point already fixed (page 92); 
and, by circum.stances, the direction of his march was south-east¬ 
ward, or S S E. The junction of these rivers is effected with great 
violence and noise, and no lefs danger to navigators; and this 
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circumstance is particularly noticed both by the historians of Alex¬ 
ander, and of Timur. The space between the Chunaub and Be- 
hut, is no where more than 30 G. miles, within the limits of the 

The third river is the RaAvec, or Hydraoles of Alexander ;* on 
the south bank of which stands the city of Lahore. This is spoken 
of as a noble river, but appears to be somewhat inferior in bulk 
to the Chunaub. Its sources are in the mountains near Nagor- 
kotc, a famous place of Hindoo w’orship i and it enters the plains 
near Shahpour (called also Rajepour), from whencxj the famous 
canal of Shah Nehr was drawn to Lahore, 48^ common colses in 
length. The intent of this canal seems to have been, to supply 
the city of Lahore in the dry season ; when all the Indian rivers 
are from 20 to 30 feet below the level of their banks. Three other 
canals, for the purpose of watering the country on the S and E of 
I..ahore, were drawn from the same place. 

The space between the Rauvee and Chunaub, at their entry on 
the plains, is about 54 G. miles; and they gradually approach 
eacli other during a course of 170 miles. 

The junction of the Rauvee with the Chunaub (or rather the 
Chunaub and Behut collectively), is effected nearly midw^ay be¬ 
tween Toulumba and Moultan ; for the itinerary of a mifsionary 
(dated i66'2)'|- mentions, that the party were four days in going 
by w’ater from Toulumba to Moultan; and that on the second day 
they came to the mouth of the Chunaub. The A}"!!! Acbarec 
allows 27 cofses between the junction of the Behut and Cluinaub, 
and that of the Rauvee with the Chunaub: but from circum¬ 
stances, the distance must be applied to the courae of the river, hot 



* Saiil by the Ayiii .A,cb:irce to be anciently named Jyrawutty (Mr.GIadwin’s translation). 
.Sir Charles Houghton Rouse Translates it from his copy of the Ayin Acbarcc, Iravuit. 

f This itinerary was obligingly communicated by the late Mr. George Perry, and appears 
to have been kept by a mifsionary who travelled from Delhi to Persia, by way of the Panjab 
and Sindy. It should be observed, that all the latitudes in it are too far south. I'hc lati¬ 
tude of Agra is set down at 26“ 45 , though its true latitude is 27“ 15'. And Moultan in 
29“ 32 , and Tatta in 24“ 20'; which places arc commonly taken at 29® 52', and 24® 40. 
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to the road by land. When these three rivers are united, they 
form a stream equal to the Indus itself, at tlie place of confluence; 
which is from 20 to 30 miles below Moultan. 

The fourth river is the Beyah, ancientl ycallcd Bfypasha, and is 
the Hyphasis or Huphasis of Alexandef; being the next in succes¬ 
sion to the Hydraotesy or modern Rauvee : and the fifth is tlie Set- 
lege, Suttuluz, or Sutluj. This last river, about midway between 
its source and the Indus, receives the Beyah, and tlie collective 
stream takes the Jiame of Kera ; after whicli, they do not mix their 
waters with the other rivers of the Panjab, but join tlie Indus, in 
a separate stream, a great way to the south of Moultan ; while 
the other tliree rivers pafs in a collective stream on the north oi 
Moultan, and close under it. Ptolemy names the last river of the 
Panjab (going eastward), the Zaradrus; Pliny, the Hc.sudrus. Ar¬ 
rian has the name of Saranges among his Panjab rivers ; and .says 
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that it joins the Hyphasis (or Beyah). The Ayin Acbaree says 
that its ancient name was Sbeloodvr ; from whence we may easily 
trace Scllege, or Suttuluz. Before it is joined by the Beyah, it i.s 
a very considerable river, and is navigable more than lOo miles 
About 24 miles below* the conflux, a separation again takes place,’' 
and four dift’erent streams are formed; the northmost, and most 
considerable of which, recovers the name of Beyah; and is a deep 
and rapid river. The others are named Herari, Bond, and Noor- 
ney: and near Moultan they unite again, and bear the name of 
Setlege, until both the sub.stance and name are lost in the Indus, 
about 80 miles, or three days sailitig,'f' by the course of the river, 
below the mouth of the Chunaub. It is owing to the separation 
that takes place, after the first confluence of the Beyah and Set- 
Icge, I apprehend, that so many names are given to the latter, 
by modern as well as ancient authors: which names, applied by 
the natives to their respective branches, have, by Europeans, or 


• -An in Acbaret-. 
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others, who were ignorant of the circiinistances, been supposed 
to belong to one principal river only. The Persian map of the 
J*anjab, and Sherefeddin's History of Timur, take notice of only 
oly branch, besides the Beyah (whence one would conclude there 
were only two principal ones), and this second river is named De¬ 
lia : polsibly the same meant in the Ayin Acbaree, by the Dond. 

The sources of the Setlege and Beyah, are, like those of the 
other rivers of the Panjab, situated in the great chain of snowy 
mountains, that extend from Sirinagur to the north of Cashmere; 
and which are in fact the true Imaus ; or, at least, the mountains 
to which that name was first applied by the ancient geographers. 
The Ayin Acbaree tells us, that tlie Setlege rises in the mountains 
ofGahlore, or Cahlour; a district which has Bullauspour for its 
capital: and the Beyah in the mountains of Keeloo, the position 
of which I am ignorant of. 

In tracing the general courses of these rivers, I have derived 
considerable afsistancc from the Persian MS. map of the Panjab 
(so often quoted); it was drawn by a native, and preserved in 
the archives of government in Hindoostan. The names were 
obligingly translated from the Persian, by the late Major Davy, 
at the request of the late Sir Robert Barker. The tract, of which 
this map serves as a ground-work, includes the whole soubah of 
Lahore, and a great part of Moultan proper. The points of La¬ 
hore, Attock, and Sirhind (the fixing of which, I have before 
given an account of) determine the scale of the map: the inter¬ 
mediate distances from place to place in it, being given in writing, 
and not by a scale. 

I consider this MS. as a valuable acquisition; for if not only 
conveys a distinct general idea of the courses and names of the five 
rivers ; but, with the aid of Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. and the 
notices in the Ayin Acbaree, sets us right as to the identity of the 
rivers crofsed by Alexander, during his famous expedition into In¬ 
dia ; of which more will be said hereafter. 
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The town ol Acljodiii, often mentioned by Ferishta, and Sliere- 

fcddin, is recognized in the MS. map, by the circumstance of its 

containing the tomb of Sheik Furrid, wliich was visited by Timur. 

In the maji it is called Paukputtoji ; but it perfectly answers to file 

\ 

position of Adjodin, as described by the above authors; and is a 
point, on the fixing of which a great many others depend. Its 
identity is also comfirmed by Capt. Kirkpatrick. 

The materials which I have made use of, in forming the detail 
of the Panjab, are so many, and so various, that it would require 
too much of the reader's time and patience, to attend to the dis- 
cufsion of all the points that arc established by them. And as I 
have ventured to dilate on the important positions, on which the 
.scale and dimensions of the tract rested; the lefs important o- ■, 
must necefsiirily be dispensed with. Certain points, howev) r. oi. 

which the ca,stcrn boundary of the tract depend.s, it will be neces- 

• > 

sary to touch upon: with which, and some new matter relating 
to the country of Joud, bcc. I shall close my account of the geo¬ 
graphy of the Panjab. 

The eastern boundary of the Panjab, is properly the ridge of 
snowy mountains (the true Imaus) from which its rivers spring: 
but in a more limited sense, and particularly according to the 
ideas of the present times, the Panjab means the country situated 
without, or to the west of the hilly tract; and which is of consi¬ 
derable width, being pofsibly from 50 to 60 miles from the edge 
of the plains, to the summits of the highest mountains. And the 
idea of the Panjab was, I believe, never extended northward, be¬ 
yond the hills of Bomber, and the borders of the Ghickers. 

Mr. Forster, who travelled through the hilly tract abovemen- 
tioned, has not only contributed some materials towards the elu¬ 
cidation of its geography, but has thrown rrluch light on the loose 
materials contained in Bernoulli's first volume, and on several par¬ 
ticulars in the MS. map of the Panjab, and in that communicated 
by Col. Polier. The width of the space between the great road 
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to Lahore, and the first line of hills, together with some positions 
situated w'ithin them, is collected from the following authorities. 
_ Kullanore, on the Rauvee, is 35* cofses above Lahore, in the 
Pa'i^ab map; 59 from Rahoon, in Bernoulli. Rahoon itself is 74 
from Lahore, 23 from Sirhind, 9 or 10 from Fuhvar Gaut. Kul¬ 
lanore will then stand about E 30” N from Lahore, distant 35 com- 
rrioji cofses. It determines also the general course of the Rauvee, 
above Lahore; which will be found to be nearly the same as from 
Lahore to Toulumba; the whole country being level, from Kul¬ 
lanore, downwards. 

By the help of this general course of the Rauvee, we collect a 
position in Mr. Forster’s route, in this quarter. He crofsed the 
Rauvee at Bifsooly, a principal fort, lying at, or near, the entrance 
of the hills, 42 cofses S E from Jummoo. Bifsooly does not ap¬ 
pear in the Panjab map; but Adeenagur, a place 40 cofses from 
Lahore in that map; 42 in Polier’s; docs. Behaungur, called also 
Bungurry, a point in Forster’s route, 4 cofses S E of Bifsooly, ap¬ 
pears also in the Panjab map, at about the same distance to the 
N E of Adeenagur. Hence we have the general position of Bis- 
sooly; which we place on the N bank of the Rauvee, 6’ or 7 
cofses above Kullanore, or 41-^ above Lahore; or, in other word.s, 
about 59 G. miles E 30“ N from Lahore. And the distance is fur¬ 
ther confirmed by the MSS. of Capt. Kirkpatrick, and by Ber¬ 
noulli: for, according to the latter, Shahpour is 7 colsi:s above 
Bllsooly, and on the Rauvee; and from the former we learn, that 
Shahpour is synonymous with Rajepour, from whence the Shab 
Nebr canal was brought; and which is known to be 48^} cofse.s 
from Lahore. 

I lere then we have an important geographical point settled with 
respect to Lahore, and Sirhind: and by which, on the one hand, 
we fix Jummoo, which is 42 cofses from Bifsooly, by Forster's 


• This, an-.l vther nuinbL-rs, arc written on the map. 

P 
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account (40 by Bernoulli’s); and 50 from Lahore, in the map of 
the Panjab.' Jummdo stands then about N by E from Lahore; 
and Sealkote is 10 cofses from it, towards Lahore: and as Shere- 
feddin reckons 33 cofses between Jummoo and the Behut rijfer; 
and Kirkpatrick, 4 marches between Sealkote and Jhylumthe 
position of Jummoo will be found of the greatest use in fixing the 
angle of the road between Lahore and Attock. 

Noorpour is the next point, situated 12 cofses S E from Bifsooly, 
by Forster s accoiuit; 10 from Shahpour, in Bernoulli. This 
town is the capital of a district of the same name. 

Anotlier principal point is Ray Gaut, or Raypour, a remarkable 
pafs on the Beyah river. This place in Col. Poliei's map, stands 
24 colses north-eastward of Sultanpour; 25-I- from Jallindhar.*’ 
And by Forster, it is 19 cofses from Noorpour: but as 2 of these 
cofses were at a great angle with the rest, 17 or 18 may be taken. 

Ray Gaut is situated a considerable way w'ithin tlie level coun¬ 
try of the Panjab: for Mr. Forster’s party, for security, left the 
great road of Cashmere, which leads from Bullauspour, through 
Nadone, and Hureepour, to Noopour; and struck to the left, or 
S W, from the neighbourhood of Nadone j thereby tracing the 
south bank of the Beyah, from that place to Ray Gaut. To regu¬ 
late the direction of this line; and of course to fix Nadone, and 
Hureepour, and eventually Bullauspour, and Nagorkote; we have 
the follow'ing data: 

Bejvvara, called also Hoshearpour, is 3 journies (perhaps 36 
cofses) from Sirhind (Bernoulli); and 16 cofses N E of Jallindhar 
(Polier); so that it may be about 25 G. miles N of Rahoon. 
Rajapour is 10 cofses N, or N by E, from Bejwara ; 30 from Roo- 
pour, towards Jellamooky, the temple built over the subterra¬ 
nean fire near Nagorkote. Hureepour istii cofses beyond Ra^ 
japour, on the same road; Jellamooky 6‘ or 7 farther. All these 

• Jalliiulhar is a known position, 48 G. miles from Sirhind, and 13 to tlie right of Nu- 
kooder, on the Lahore road. 
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particulars arc from Bernoulli: and we collect from tlicm, Ihai 
Murcepour is 21 cofses; or about 30 G. miles from Bcjwara; 8,|. 
.from Sirltiud. And by means of Scha, a fort in Mr. Forster’s route, 
ai^ noticed also in Bernoulli, we find that Hureepour must stand 
23 or 2}, cofscs from Ray Gaut; which, with the distance from 
Sirhind, will fix its position. For Seba is 18 cofses, cast north¬ 
wardly, from llay Gaut; and 7 south west, or SSW,from Ilurce- 
pour. Bompal, in Forster, is 1.5 cofses to the ea.stward of Sebu: 
and Nadone, a town on the Beyah, about 3 miles to the N \V of 
Bompal. 

Seba appears to be the Siba of the old maps, and the capital of 
a district of the .same name; and may have been succeeded in that 
capacity, by Nadone. 

Koto Kangrah, the fortrefs belonging to the famous temple of 
Nagorkotc, is given at 4,9 royal cofscs, equal to 99 G. miles, 
from Sirhind (northward). Purchas, Vol. I. p. 438, says, that it 
is 80 (common) cofses from Lahore, which is probable.* Ber¬ 
noulli says, it is .50 cofses from .lummoo; which can only be true, 
if meant for royal cofses. Bernoulli reckons Jellamooky 6 or 7 
cofses from Hurc^epour: and Kangrah 7 from .Icllamooky; w'hich 
is probable. And it would appear that .lellamooky should lie N E 
from Hureepour; SSW from Kangrah. 

Mr. Forster e.stimated the course N W, from Biillausjxnir to the 
camp of the Kangrah troops; and the distance eO" cofses: and from 
thence 10 more cofses, very circuitous, and pcrliap.s oiily <> in di¬ 
rect distance, westward, to Bompal; which we have .stated to be 
3 miles S E of Nadone. This is, however, but poor authority for 
placing Bullauspour; and Bernoulli only .say.s, that it -is about 3 
iournics from Roopour (a well known point, on the Sctlege) 
through Nalagur; and this latter is 12 cofses of the way, from 
Roopour. This would place it 51 G. mile.s, of direct distance. 

The Perbian M S. map of the Paiijafc, places Kaiigrali about N N W W from N:i 
^tonc; aud Jellamooky niKiway between them. 

P 2 
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from Roopour; 6 y^ from Sirhind; but the country being exceed¬ 
ingly mountainous, the direct distance is probably much lefs. Fors¬ 
ter's distance from Bompiil might give 46’ G. miles of direct distajice,, 
in a country Icfs rugged ; but here, perhaps, only 40 or 41. 

Panjab map allows 2 parts in 5, of the distance between Nadone 
and Jummoo, for that between Nadone and Bullauspour; w'hich 
produces 44 miles; and it is probable that the 3 journics from 
Roopour may only produce as much; and then Bullauspour will 
stand about N 26'^’ E, 6'o G. miles from Sirhind. And in order to 
this, wc must suppose the Setlcge to take a S W course within the 
hills (as all the maps indeed represent); and it is highly probable 
that it should run ofi* at right angles with the direction of the 
mountains, which rise above one another, ridge behind ridge. 

We have no materials with which w'e can fill up the lower parts 
of the Panjab, in the intervals between the rivers. From the Set- 
lege to the Jhylum, and to the hills that bound the Panjab, on the 
N and E, it appears to be chiefly a tract of flat and very fertile 
land: indeed, the courses of the four eastern rivers very plainly 
indicate a regularity of surface, and samenefs of soil. But betweoi 
the Jhylum, or Behut, and the Indus, there is a large proportion 
of hilly country, which may be supposed to influence the course of 
the Jhylum, and give it so different a form from tlie others; tlic 
river conforming to the border of the hilly tract. 

The geography of this hilly tract, of which Capt. Kirkpatrick 
has transmitted a particular account, I had misconceived, when I 
published my first edition; for the Joud mountains, or rather 
hills, w'hich compose a principal part of it, I had supposed to lie 
to the mrtb of the upper road to Attock; whereas they evidently 
lie to the south of it. And this occasioned me to mistake the pafs 
over the Indus, by which Tamerlane entered and returned from 
Hindoostan ; as I shall make appear to the reader, when I take up 
the subject of that conqueror's progrefs. 

Capt. Kirkpatrick quotes the commentaries of the Emperor Ba- 
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ber, to prove that the Joud hills are those which extend from a 
point on theBehut, 7 cofses N of Bheerah (which we have placed 
at 60 cofses W, a little north from Lahore, page 87), to the ter¬ 
ritory of the Ghickers, a little N of Rotas; that is, near 70 G. 
ingles along the west side of the Behut; for Baber, who crofsed the 
Behul, a little above Jhylum, is said to have pafsed beyond (or to 
the N E of) the Joud hills, in his way from Pirhala to Sealkote. 
Baber also distinguishes a second ridge of hills, 7 cofses west of the 
Joud ridge, which were occupied by the Jajoohah tribe (descended 
from the same stock as the Joudis): and this ridge, he observes, 
joins, or approximates on the one side, to the Cashmere hills; 
and on the other extends to Wesunkotc, on the Indus. Botli 
these ridges are marked on a Persian route in the Panjab, as ex¬ 
tending from the Behut to Diga Serai; and both are also designed 
in the Panjab map. The Jajoojiahs extended w^cstward to the 
river Sohaun,* in Baber’s time; and this emperor observes, that 
although the hills that lie between Bheerah and the cit^^ of Nilab, 
were occupied by various tribes; yet, “ that mountainous tract 

had obtained the general name of Joud.” lie remarks also, that 
the continuation of the hilly tract in question, W'hich joined to 
Cashmere, w'as held by the Ghickers; and as Pirhala, 3 marches 
N, or N W of Bheerah, was the residence of one of their princc.s, 
it is certain that the Ghicker territory must have extended from 
Cashmere to the second ridge of hills mentioned by Baber; w Inch 
would carry this territory, in some places at least, considerably to 
the south of the upper road to Attock. 

It may be expected that the boundaries of the Joud and Ghicker 
territories fluctuated very considerably, not only during the inva¬ 
sions of Hindoostan, from the north (which these tribes often fa- 
.voured; they being -by nature and b}'^ situation, particularly the 
Joudis, capable either of favouring, or of obstructing such inva- 

• This is one of the smaller rivers of the Panjub, and takes its course betvreen the Behut 
and Sindc. It will be found in the map, together with several others, which were deem’d 
too unimportant to merit a particular description in the Memoir. 
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sions), but even at ordinary times; and therefore it would be vain 
to attempt drawing a line of boundary between them. It is, how¬ 
ever, clear, that the Ghickers inhabited the northern and largest 
division of the hilly tract, situated between the Behnt, the Sinej/T, 
and Cashmere; and the .Toudis the southern and least divisidti: 
and wefiiid also, that the latter division terminated at a few cofses 
N ofBheerah. 

What the nature of the country may be on the S and S W of 
Bhcerah, we are not told. The Panjab map marks no hills on the 
S of Kooshab, which is to or ts colses below Bheerah: but by 
the description of the conflux of the Behiit and Chunaub, which 
is a great way to the S of Koo.shab, the soil in that part is rocky: 
which implies that the new-made land does not extend far into the 
tract between the Behiit and Sinde. 

We may remark, that the inlpbitants of this hilly tract (mean¬ 
ing both Joudis and Ghickers, or their predecefsors), have gene¬ 
rally sided with the invaders of Hindoostan at large; considering 
their own rugged and sterile country only a pafsage to the otlier. 
'I'hey invited Alexander, and they appear to have invited Hu- 
maioon: and they rather favoured the progrels of'ramerlane, and 
others. Probably, from the nature of their country, they have ever 
maintained a sort of itidependency of the Hindoostan emperors, 
excepting in the most vigorous periods of tlieir government. I low 
they stand with rcsjK'ct to the Seiks, and Abdalli, at pre.sent, I 
know not: but in Col. Brownie's List of Residencies of the Cliiefs 
of the Seiks, I perceive only a single one, that is Rotas, in this 
tract. 

By the help of the Persian and other MS. maps, particularly a 
map of the Panjab,'^ obligingly communicated by Colonel John 
Murray, Commifsary General to the army iif Bengal, I have been 
enabled to give the road from Vizierabad to Ychungsaul (or Je- 


’ Thf iTi ip in question, was draw.n by Lieut. Rind, of the Bengal establislimcnt; as well 
a-, that of the roads in the Doo.ib, mentioned in page 66. 
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hung-salan), through the Rctchna Doabali, with many other po¬ 
sitions in and about the Panjab. The road from Jummoo to Bc- 
rouja, &c. is from Sherefeddin's Timur. Debalpour is known to 
bip on the great road from Delhi to Moultan: and the divisions of 
thV country in the Ayin AcTharee, point out its situation to be far 
down the Setlege, in the Jallindhar Doabah. 

Although we have the dimensions of the Pan jab country, in a 
tolerably satisfactory manner, from N W to S E, both in the ag¬ 
gregate, and in particulars; yet we have not the means of deter¬ 
mining its breadth from north to south; or rather, from Lahore 
to the Setlege. The first junction of the Beyah and Setlege, is 
stated by the Persian map, at 63 cofses below Ludhana; but we 
are left to guefs the crofs distance from Lahore, unlelswhat is said 
in the .same map be true, that it is only 18 cofses from Lahore to 

Kufsoor, and also that Kufsoor is on the banks of the Setleffe: 

• ^ 

but this is highly improbable from other circumstances; in parti¬ 
cular, that the same Persian maj) allows a greater space between 
the Rauvee and Setlege, than between the Rauvee and Chunaub ; 
^and that Ferosepour, at the conflux of the Beyah and Setlege, is re¬ 
ported by Capt. Kirkpatrick, to be 30 cofses from Lahore. Col. 
Murray’s map places Kufsoor on the Beyah, and not within 25 
cofses of the Setlege. The marches of Timur acrofs the lower 
parts of the Panjab, afford but a faint light to guide us, such as 
days'marches; and those in an oblique direction. 


The geography of the Panjab country, as being, comparatively, 
of little consideration in a map of such extent, has been detailed 
much beyond its seeming importance. The reason is, that we are 
not likely, as far as I can judge, for a great length of time, to be 
pofsefsed of any better materials than those I have exhibited ; in¬ 
different as they may be, in many instances: and therefore I con- 
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sider it as the finishing stroke to the whole matter, for some time 
to come. And if any good materials do cast up, such as the lati¬ 
tudes and longitudes of some principal points, or some measured 
routes; I shall, I flatter myself, have prepared the ground for tiro 
erection of a fabric of a better construction. The Panjab country 
being the frontier province towards Tartary, and the northern 
parts of Persia, from whence have sprung the conquerors of Hin- 
doostan in every age, Alexander alone excepted ; it follows, that 
their route to the interior parts of the country, must have led 
through it. Of all these conquerors, as far as I can learn, the 
routes of Alexander, Timur (or Tamerlane), and Nadir Shah, 
arc the only ones that have their particulars on record.* Timur’s 
route I have already in part given, as it was interwoven so closely 
with the geographical -construction, and towards which it fur¬ 
nished a considerable proportion of materials ; and the remainder 
will be given. Nadir Shah's route was the ordinary one, by Attock 
and Laliore; and he returned, as appears by Abdul Kurrim, and 
M. Otter, by nearly the same route; save that instead of crofsing 
the Indus at Attock, he went higher up, and pafsed tlie borders 
of Sewad, in his way to .Jalalabad and Cabul. Unfortunately ft)r 
geography, no detail of this part of Nadir Shah’s route lias yet 
appeared: for wa.s it particularized, it might throw much light on 
the geography of Sewad, and Bijorc ; and migiit also explain some 
circumstances respecting the courses of the rivers in that quarter, 
which now remain in uncertainly. 

Tlie particulars of the marches of the late Acmet Abdalla (King 
of Candahar), during his frequent visits to Dellii, in the preisent 
age, have not come to my knowledge. Alexander’s route then 
is the only one that remains to be mentioned ; and although last 

% 

* Turnieshirin Cawii, a dt'.cciulant of G;'iigis, or Zii.gii. Cawn, made an irrii]>tion into 
Hindoo'-tan about the year 1240; biit the particulars of his route arc wanting. Sherefed- 
din mentions, in one place, that he crofsed the Chunaub at Toulumba ; and in another, that 
he besieged the city of Merat in the Dooab. But Ferishta confines the eAploits of this dc- 
.‘.ccudant of Gengis, to the Punjab country. 
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in point of order, here, is to be considered as the first, as it respects 
history, and the gratification of popular curiosity: and therefore, 
.of course, merits a particular and pointed discufsion. 

i shall now proceed to trace the route of Timur, or Tamerlane, 
chie^Ry from his history, written by Sherefeddin; and illustrated 
by the observations of Capt. Kirkpatrick. 

In order to fix the situation of the pafs over the river Indus, by 
which this conqueror entered Hindoostan, and returned from it (for 
it is evident by the historj'-, that he came and returned by the same 
pafs), it will be necefsary for me to anticipate the description of 
the roads leading from Cabul, and other places in that quarter, to 
Hindoostan; a subject which projxTly belongs to the description 
of the countries on the west of the Indus; but whicli can never 
be introduced with more effect, or more to the reader’s advantage, 

than in this place; where it will serve to illustrate at once, tlie ac- 

» * 

count of the progrefs of Timur, and of Alexander. 

Tlic country of Cabul, in respect of its natural geograpliy, is 
divided into tw o parts, separated by a ridge of very liigh moun¬ 
tains, usually covered with snows which runs from west to east, 
from the neighbourhood of Ghizni, to that of Deenkotc on the 
Indus, below Attock. The tract lying to the north of this ridge, 
is named Lumghan (or the Lumghanat); and that on the south 
Bungush (or the Bungusluit): each having one or more consi¬ 
derable rivers intersecting their wliolc length, and disemboguing 
themselves into tlie Indus. That of the Lumglianat, is tlie river 
of Cabul, called also the Kameh, and in its lower part the Attock ; 
and that of the Bungushat is the river that pafses by Nughz, and 
Bunnoo, and whose proper name I am as yet uninformed of. Each 
tract has also its proper roads, and its pafses over the Indus, from 
the districts of Cabul; Candahar, and Ghizni, respectively; but 
the northern, or Lumghanat road, is the one in common use, 
whether to Persia, or Samarcand, notwithstanding its circuitous 
nature, as it respects the former of these countries; for it is lK)th 
the easiest and the safest. 


O 
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Not to enter too much into detail, I shall only mention the 
principal of these communications. 

isi. The upper, or Lumghanat road, between Cabul and La¬ 
hore, pafscs through Paishawur, and crofses the Indus at Attock, 
This, which is named the King's Road, is the most practiofiblc 
for armies, and the safest for caravans and travellers: and is ac¬ 
cordingly, as we have said before, the most in use. 

2d. Kherpeh, which appears to be only a branch of the former, 
separating from it at Jalalabad. It is not sufficiently particularized, 
to enable us to understand its entire course. 

3d. The upper Bungiushat road, which crofses the Indus either 
at Deenkote, or Reishi: and leading to Cabul by Biinnoo and 
Nughz: and to Lahore by Bhccrah. The positions of Deenkote, 
and Reishi, I am not enabled to fix with precision ; but am led to 
suppose that Deenkote is from. 30 to 35 G. miles below Attock ; 
and Reishi, a very few miles above Deenkote. The great ridge 
of mountains ju.st mentioned, lies immediately between these pafses 
find Attock ; and shuts up the communication between the Bun- 
gush and Lumghan roads, as far as respects the commodious, o,'* 
safe pafsage of an army ; for the heights of Sindia Busted, which 
are described as steep, craggy, and tremendous, are to be crol'sed 
between Deenkote and Paishawur, by those who would go from 
the former, to Cabul. A better way is by following the course 
of the Bungush road, through Kohaut, Bunnoo, Nughz, and Ir- 
jab; and this way Timur came. Kohaut I find in Bernoulli (Vol. 
I. p. 70) at 12 cofses from Paishawur; and it is also four marches 
from Reishi (Kirkp. MSS.). 

How far the snowy ridge extends westwards, I know not; pro¬ 
bably it sinks in its progrefs that way; as, although mention is 
made of it in Timur’s march from Cabul to Nughz, yet it is not 
represented as forming an obstacle to the progrefs of his army. 
Its position in that quarter, is marked by the march of Timur, and 
by the circumstance of Irjab being in the Lumghan division; She- 
iiuzan, in that of Bungush. What direction the ridge afterwards 
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takes, wc know not; but it does not crofs the line of the road be¬ 
tween Gliizni and Candahar. Probably it pafses on the soutli of 
Candahar, and forms the height named Suhmandroog; wliich oc¬ 
curs in the march of Dara Sheko, at 45 G. miles to the S E of Can- 

t » 

dalljsr: in which case, it answers to the chain of mountains de¬ 
scribed by Ptolemy under the name o{Parveti ; and as the southern 
boundary of the province of Paro-pamisus {Asiiv, Tab. IX.). 

The 4t]i, is the lozver Bungush road, which crofses the Indus 
at Chowpareh pafs, $25 to 30 G. miles below Deenkote ; or perhaiis 
60 below Attock. This route also leads to Lahore througli 
Bheerah; to Ghizni and Cabul, by Fermul (which lies SE from 
Ghizni, S from Cabul); and to Candahar, by the Desert. When 
we consider the existence of the desert in question, and the moun¬ 
tains, wilds, and dreadful torrents, that occur in the Bungush 
roads, wc are no longer at a lofs to_ know why the road by Attock 
and Cabul, to Candahar, and Persia, in general; though circuitous, 
obtains the preference. It was in use even in Tavernier's time, 
when the Mogul government was in its vigour. To the above 
.obstacles, we may add, that arising from the presence of certain 
fierce Afghan tribes, which occupy the country in the line be¬ 
tween the Panjab and Candahar: and which have never continued 
long enough under a course of subjection and civilization, at any 
one time, to enable them to retain any traces of the latter, after 
the subjugation had ceased. 

These are all the great communications, which apply to our 
present purpose of describing the route of Timur from Cabul to¬ 
wards Hindoostan. According to Shcrefeddin, he went by way 
of Irjab, Shenuzan, Nughz, Banou (or Bunnoo), and-thence to 
the Indus, at the very place where Gelalcddin, King of Karasm, 
fought with Gengis Ctiwn; and so heroically swam the river, after 
his defeat, in 1221. 

This account of his progrefs admitting of no doubt, as to the 
general facts; and the description, bearing, and tendency, of the 

O 2 
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pafses over the. Indus, and the nature of the countries they lead 
through, coining from tlie pen of the Emperor Baber; whose local 
knowledge in those parts was very considerable, as being obtained 
by long experience, at the head of armies: and as the snowy ridge 
of mountains lay between Timur's route to Bunnoo, and Attc^.k; 
and being unnoticed by tlie historian, was certainly never crofsed 
by I'imur (nor could any ordinary reason have induced him to 
take so circuitous a route, through exceeding difficult roads): I 
say, taking all these circumstances into consideration, we can have 
no doubt that Timur crofsed the Indus on the south of this ridge. 
That Gelaleddin crofsed it there, is clearly inferred from the 
course of his march from Bamian to Ghizni, and thence to Gur- 
daiz;* all of which places, point towards the Bungush road, and 
not to that by Attock: and it is unquestionable that Gelaleddin 
and Timur crofsed the Indus at .one and tlie same pafs, for Shcre- 
feddin positively says so; and this pafs can be no otlier than Deeii- 
kote, or Rcishi. 

'rhe arrival of 'fimur in the district of Joud,'j' when he had 
crofsed the Indus, is, according to Baber's account of the geogra^ 
jihy of Joud, an additional proof that the pafs lay far below Attock. 

And now that the geography of the Panjab is so far improved 
by Capt. Kirkpatrick's communications, we may with certainty 
conclude, that Timur returned from Hindoostan by a route bclow' 
Attock. We trace him from Dellii to Jummoo; from whence, 
after 33 cofses of road, he came to the river Bchut, or Jhyluni, 
near Jubhan, or Gebban; and pursuing the course of the river 20 
cofses, he came to Sambaste, situated within the mountains of Joud.X 
This is a clear indication of his having turned to the south, from 
Jummoo: for had he gone 20 cofses upwards on the Behut,after 

* Capt. Kukj)atrick informs us that Gurdaiz (probably the Kerdiz of Sliercfcddin) was 
a point ill Gflalcddin’s retreat from Ghizni: also that the name of the rock in the Indus, 
nearly opposite to Attock, has no reference to Gdali, or Gelaleddin. 

t Sliereteddin, I Ibid. 
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falling in with it, at a point 33 cofses from Jummoo, he would 
have been advanced into the northern part of theGmcKER terri¬ 
tory, instead of being in that of Joud. The circumstance of his 
crofsing the desert of Gelali, both in coming, and in returning; 
(tlnit desert commencing ndar the place where Gelali, or Gela- 
^ecldin, crofsed the Indus), is also in proof of my supposition. The 
positions of Jublian, Sambaste, and Berouja, cannot be recognized 
in tlie present geography ; but that of Berouja must fall very near 
to Pirhala, if it be not meant for the same place. 

Timur's first object after crofsing the Indus,* being to effect a 
junction with the army of his grandson Peer Mahmud, which was 
tlien besieging Moultan, he directed his course that way, instead 
t)f taking the common road to Delhi, by Rotas and Lahore. The 
neighbourhood of a navigable river being a desirable object to 
an army whicli was marching through a dry sterile country, he 
pushed for the nearest part of the Behut, or Jhylum river, where 
he attacked and took the fortrefs and island of Sheabadin Mo- 
barick. 

^ Sherefeddin allows only two marches between the Indus and 
the Jamad, or Behut ;-j' but it cannot be lefs than 6 marches from 
the Indus to the Behut, and therefore there must be an error in the 
statement of the time. Between the time of pafsmg the Indus, and 
the arrival at the conflu.x of the Behut and Chunaub, 12 days elapsed; 
that is, from the 12th, to the 24th of Moharrem ; and as it may be 
about 10 marches from Deenkote to the conflux, by Timur’s route, 
here is an interval of 2 days more than the march rc(]uired; which 
might have been employed in the reduction ofSheabaciin’s fortrefs, 
^cc. Perhaps the date of Timur's arrival at the fortrefs^ instead of 
the 14th of Moharrem, should have been the 18th. 

A fortrefs, not named, stood on the w cst side of the conflux of tlie 

• October II, 1398. The chronology of this event is differently stated; 1 have followed 
M. dc la Croix’s translation. 

f Sherefeddin, in his description of Cashmere (Vol. II. chap, xxxi, of his History uf 
Timur), applies the names of jamad and Dindana, to the Behut. 
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Behut and Chunaub rivers; and just below it, Timur threw a bridge 
of boats over the confluent waters. This junction, we have observed 
elsewhere, is accomplished with great violence and noise; and She- 
refeddin says, that the waves dashing against one another, make it 
appear like a troubled ocean; for such large rivers, pent up with¬ 
in strait rocky beds, form a rapid and troubled stream at their 
meeting. A like description of it is given by the historians of 
Alexander ; which, together with the concomitant circumstances 
of general position and connexion, render this conflux a most un¬ 
equivocal point of reference, in the comparison between the an¬ 
cient and modern geography. 

Timur made only one march between the conflux and Toiilum- 
ba: and as he did not bring the army with him, but left it crofs- 
ing the river, it may be inferred that the march was not a short 
one; and therefore I allow 20 road miles for it, in a S E by S di¬ 
rection ; that being tlie position of Toulumba from the conflux, 
by the above construction. According to Sherefeddin's manner 
of writing, one could hardly be certain whether Toulumba was 
on the side of the Rauvee, or the Chunaub. Ferishta has placed^ 
it on the latter, erroneously ; for the mifsionary above quoted, 
came down the Rauvee, and pafsed by it; moreover, giving its lati¬ 
tude at 15' north of Moultan, though it is probably 25', This 
is a considerable town, and a pafs of consequence, on the Rauvee ; 
and often occurs in Feri.shta's History of Hindoostan. It was in the 
neighbourhood of this place, that Alexander made war on the 
Malli, or people of ancient Moultan ; as will be taken notice of 
in its place. Timur staid here 6 days, and then proceeded with 
the whole army acrofs the Barec Doabah, to Shahnawaz (or Sha- 
navas), a large and populous town near the north bank of the 
Beyah, after its separation from the Setlege. ‘ Here he found more 
grain than his army could consume; whence we may infer the 
fertility of the country, which is low and flat, and subject to pe¬ 
riodical inundations, like Bengal. Sherefeddin describes at this 
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place, a deep lake, fortified round with a wall, and defended by 
2000 men; which reminds one strongly of something similar at 
Sangala, which Alexander attacked, before he reached the Hypha- 
sis; but the hill, which was fortified round with carriages, is 
wasting: and Shahnawaz Is 90 G. miles from Lahore, whilst 
Smigala was only 3 marches, that is, lefs than 40 G. miles from 
the place where the Hydraotes (Rauvee) was crofscd; which is 
supposed to be at the place where Lahore now stands. 

It w'as something more than 2 marches from Toulumba to Jen- 
jian, a town on the south bank of the Beyah, opposite to, and not 
far from Shahnawaz. As Timur^s army was 3 days in pafsing the 
Beyah, some in barks, and others by swimming, it may be reck¬ 
oned a considerable river. 

At Jenjian, Timur staid 4 days, and was joined by Peer Mah¬ 
mud, who had by this time taken .Moultan, Timur's next station 
is .lehaul, 3 marches from Jenjian, on the road to Dellii: and here 
he separated from liis grand army, which he directed to proceed 
by Debalpour, and to rendezvous at Saraanah, a town 85 cofses 
•oil the west of Delhi; whilst he proceeded with 10,000 horse to 
Batnir, a strong fortrefs about 70 cofses from Jehaul, and far to 
the right of the Delhi road; being beyond the desert which 
stretches along the south side of the Setlege. He w as led to this 
place, from resentment, at its giving protection to the people of 
Debalpour, who had mafsacred a garrison placed in it by Peer 
Mahmud: and pofsibly the great reputation it had for strength, 
might be one inducement to undertake the siege of it; as Aornos, 
in like manner invited Alexander. 

Timur, after leaving Jehaul, proceeded the first day to Adjodin, 
or Pauk-putton (of which we have spoken before), a town included 
in one of the large islands formed by the branches of the Setlege: 
here he visited, and spent some time in devotion, at the tomb of 
Sheik Furrid (see page 104), and then set forw'ard for Batnir; 
which is stated, by Shcrefeddin, at 60 cofses from Adjodin; 50 of 
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which, equal to about 95 B. miles, Timur is said to have marched 
in one day and night only, with a view to surprise the place. 

On the south-east of Adjodin, a few cofses, he crofsed the river 
Dena ; which I take to be one of the four branches of the Setlege 
(pofsibly the Dond), and perhaps the only principal one anibng 
them, except the Beyali, already noticed. 

It must not be omitted, that Timur crofsed an extensive desert 
in his way to Batnir: I mention this particular to shew that Alex¬ 
ander was not misinformed, when he was told that there was a de¬ 
sert beyond tlie Hyphasis.* After taking and destroying Batnir, 
which employed only a few days,")'he marched on the 30th of No¬ 
vember, taking a very circuitous road to Samanah; where he 
joined liis grand army on the 8th of December, 13.98. It is 
not easy to collect the distance, from Sherefeddin’s account of 
the marches; and no rule caiv be applied to the marches of a 
party of horse, as to those of an army in general. For certain 
points in the march of Timur, between these places, .see pages 
76’ and 77. 

His march from Samanah to Delhi, about 8.5 cofses, appears t</* 
liave taken up 12 days; whence we may collect, that the common 
marches of his grand army, were about 7 common cofses each day'^; 
or about 13^ British miles by the road.j; 


• Qiiintus Ciirtius. 

f Hat/iir is represented as a very strong place, and yet Timur is said to have taken only 
a body ot horse with l.im (and indeed the cxtraordinai'y length of one of his marches seems 
to prove it). 

J 'I'he mean lengtli of the marches of great armies, is more susrq)rible of rule; and, of 
course more useful in its application to geographical imiposcs; than may be at first ima¬ 
gined. I shall here mention the result of my inquiries concerning Indian armies only; 
that being the point to my purjiose. The mean of 95 marches, where the measured dis¬ 
tances aregiveii, is equal to 14,6, or about 14IB.miles (that of European armies in India is 
considerably lefs). These 14I miles of road distance, may be allowed to produce 11 G. 
miles of direct distance, when applied to geography, on lines of considerable extent: al¬ 
though each individual march might produce half a mile more, by the compound winding 
being laid out of the question (sec jiage 6 and 7). 

'i'lie march and retreat of the Gieeks from Narolia to Trebizonde, give, at a mean, only 
15 Briiish miles for each march; reckoning Xenophon’s parasangas at 3 Roman miles (as 
M. D’Anvillc does, in his Mcs. ilin ); and, it is pretty evident, botli from the space 
marched through, and from other circumstances, that his number of jiarasangas is taken 
too high. 
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On his return, he made an excursion to the north-east, into the 
Dooab, took theitity of Merat (called Mirte by De la Croix), 23 
cofses from Delhi, and advanced to the Ganges, near the place 
where it ifsues out of the Sirinagur mountains. Toglocjiour, and 
the straits of Coupele, two places of victory on the eastern bank 
ofi^c Ganges, cannot now be recognized: but from Sherefeddin's 
account of the march, tliey cannot be far from Loldong; where 
tlie British army completed their campaign in 1774, 1100 British 
miles from Calcutta.* 

From the banks of the Ganges, he proceeded to the north-west, 
along the foot of the Sewalic mountains, by Meliapour, Jallindhar, 
and Juimnoo, to the Indus, which he crofsed at the same place as 
before, and in the same manner; and returned to Samarcand by 
way of Bunnoo, or Banou, Nughz, or Nagaz, Cabul, Bacalan, and 
Termed. 

I come now to the subject of Alexander's route, through the 
countries on the east of the Indus; where alone I can follow him 
with any degree of certainty: and this certainty may be ascertained 
by tracing his route either way, from the celebrated conflux men¬ 
tioned in page 118. I take it for granted that he crolsed the In¬ 
dus, -j- at, or near the site of Attock; because, as we have seen in 
page 114, it is the pafs leading from the quarter of Cabul and Bi- 
jore: from whence Alexander came; as will be shewn when we 
discufs the geography of the countries of India, lying w est of the 
Indus. The fortrels of Attock was built by Acbar, to command 
this pafs; which is so confined, either by the nature of the banks, 
or of the channel of the river, or both, that the pafsage from tlie 

• At the time of Timur’s conquest (1398) the British nation hail scarcely l>cen announced 
to the people of Hindoostan; nor was it till 200 years afterwards, that they found their way 
tliithcr. Who could have believed that the British conquests would meet those of Tamerlane, 
in a point equidistant from tlie mouths of the Ganges and Indus, in 1774? 

. Capt. Kirkpatrick informs its, that a place named Cdlpec, occurs in Abdul Humeed’s ac¬ 
count of an espedition to the borders of Sirinagur, near the place where the Ganges ifsues 
from the mountains; and which he supposes may be the place meant for Coupele in Sherc- 
tedilin. In some MS. maps in ray pofsefsion there arc two small rivers named Coab and 
i’l l 7 v. which descend from the hills on the east of Hurdwar. Qu. if the confluent streams bt 
not the Coupele, or Coub-Pceh, of the historian? 

t About 327 years before Christ, according to Ushert and in the month of May. 

R 
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landing-place leads through the very fortrefs itself.* As soon as 
Alexander had crofsed over to Taxila» 'f on the esit side, Ambisares, 
king of the Indian mountaineers (the predecefsors of the Ghickers, 
we may suppose), sent ambafeadors with presents to him: as the 
chiefs of the Joudis afterwards made' their submifsions to Tajner- 
lane, in 1398. From Taxila, as his intention appears to have been 
to penetrate to the Ganges, he may be supposed to have gone by' 
the ordinary road, to that part of the bank of the Hydaspes (Belmt 
or Jhylum) opposite to the place where the fortrefs of Rotas now 
stands; and here he put into execution his stratagem for crofsing 
the river, while the opposite shore was pofselsed by Porus. It 
miglit admit of a doubt whether Alexander came by the way of 
Rotas, or by that of Bheerah, did not the length of the voyage 
down the Hydaspes, to the conflux of the Acesines (after his re¬ 
turn from the Hyphasis), seem to prove that the fleet was con¬ 
structed at a greater dbtance than 48 G. miles, above* the conflux. 
The fleet was five days in dropping down with the stream. He- 
phestion and Craterus were dispatched by land, previous to- the 
sailing of the fleet; and were overtaken on the third day of thp 
voyage: nor did they afterwards arrive at the conflux, till Alexan¬ 
der was returned from his first expedition to the confines of the 
Malli. It may be 11 days march from Rotas to the conflux: 4 1 
only, from Bheerah to it. 

After Alexander had crofsed the Acesines (Chunaub) and Hy- 
draotes (Rauvee), which latter he may be supposed to pafs near the 
place where Lahore now stands, he appears to have been drawn 
out of the direct route towards the Ganges, to attack the city of 
Sangala, most probably lying between Lahore and Moultan; but 
we are left in uncertainty as to its position, by Alexander’s histo¬ 
rians, otherwise than by circumstances, and detached facts. The 

* Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 

t Taxila, then, must have stood on, or near to the site of Attock: or at all events >1 
must have been near the Indus, to allow of its being f 20 miles from the Hydaspes, or Behur. 
Sec the notes, page 51: and also the Indian Itinerary of Pliny, in Book VI. 
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name Sangala, occurs only in Arrian: and is said to have been a 
city of great strength and importance, in the country of the Cathei. 
Diodorus Siculus calls the same people Catberi, or Katberi ; and 
these may very easily be recognized under the name of Cairy, in 
Thdvenot; that is to say, tlie Kuttry tribe, or Rajpoots. The- 
Yidnot speaking of the people of Moultan, says, “ there is a tribe 
" of Gentiles (i. e. Gentoos, or Hindoos) here, called Catry, or 
** Rajpoots; and this is properly their country, from whence they 
“ spread over all the Indies." Diodorus Siculus marks them by the 
custom of their women burning themselves alive, on the funeral 
piles of their husbands; which is indeed a custom among them, a.s 
well as some other Hindoo tribes, at this day. Now we find by 
Arrian, that the Cathei were confederated with the Malli and Oxy- 
dracae, that is, the people of Moultan and Outch, and which lay 
to the south-west of the place whefe Alexander might be supposed 
to crofs the Hydraotes (or Rauvee) in his way into India. (That 
the Malli were the people of the present Moultan, we can have no 
doubt, if we attend to the circumstances of the voyage of Alexan¬ 
der down the Hydaspes, hereafter.) I find no difficulty therefore, 
in determining the position of Sangala to be to the S W of Lahore. 
As to the distance, Alexander reached it the third day after crofs- 
ing the Hydraotes; and we cannot allow more than 48 road miles, 
for these 3 marches; or 36 G. miles in horizontal distance. Had 
Alexander's route been S E towards the Ganges, the above dis¬ 
tance would have brought him within 6 or 7 miles of the Hypbash 
(the modern Beyah), and Arrian says not a word about that river, 
until Alexander had returned to Sangala from the pursuit of the 
fugitives, and again set forward on his march. No idea is given 
either in Arrian, Diodorus, or Quintus Curtius, of the distance 
between Sangala* and the Hyphasis; but it may be collected by 
Arrian's manner of speaking, that they were not near each other. 

• Although Dioilorut and Curtius do not give the name Sangala, yet the city meant by 
Arrian, under that name, is pointedly described by them. 

R 3 
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Diodorus places the kingdoms of Sophites and of Phigeus between 
the Catheri and the Hyphasis; whence we may infer a considerable 
space between them. If I am right in my conjecture concerning 
the position of Sangala, the Hyphasis (Beyah) must be about 40 
miles from it, eastward; and let Sangala be where it will, th^ ri¬ 
ver Beyah answers to the Hyphasis, or Hypasis (called anciei^Iy 
by the natives, Beypasha), and Alexander's altars may probably 
have been erected between Govendal, and the conflux of the Be¬ 
yah and Setlege, at Ferosepour; Pliny says on the further, or 
eastern side of the river. On^ cannot help regretting the extreme 
brevity of this part of Arrian's narration, with respect to the de¬ 
tail of Alexander's marches, between Sangala and the Hyphasis, 
and back again to the Hydaspes; which is dispatched too rapidly 
for a geographer to profit by. Diodorus and Curtius are not more 
explicit; nor indeed, if they had, are they to be much depended 
on, in this respect; for they have confounded the Hyfiaspes (Jliy- 
1 am) with the Acesines (Chunaub), in their account of Alexander’s 
voyage. But, I think, whoever takes the trouble to compare Ar¬ 
rian’s account, both of the land marches, and the voyage down thq, 
rivers, with the geography of the Panjab; will find the ancient 
Hydaspes in the modern Behut, or Jhylum, the first river beyond 
the Indus; and succefsively, the Acesines in the Chunaub; the 
Hydrnotes in the Rauvee; and the Hyphasis in the Beyah: thougli 
I will not contend for the exact position of the altars, whether 
they might be above the conflux of the Beyah, or below it: only 
the ancient name Beypasha, appears more likely to have been the 
origin of the Greek Hyphasis, Hypasis, or Huphasis; than She- 
tooder, which was the ancient name of the Setlege, 

As M. D'Anville’s account of Alexander’s progrefs in the Anti- 
quite Geograpbique de I’Inde, supposes that the Behut (he calls it 
Cjenave), the westernmost of the Panjab rivers, was the Indus of 
Alexander: but it is necefsary to observe, that M. D'Anvillc’s oj)i- 
nion was formed on the supposed certainty of that monarch's 
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having only four rivers, between him and the country of the Prasii, 
when he had crofsed the Indus. That prince of geographers, 
when he determined this question, had not the true geography of 
the Panjab before him: and, in fact, Alexander had all the five 
rivers of the Panjab to* crbfs, after he arrived on the east side 


^the river, which he supposed to be, and which was in reality, 
tJie Indus. 


There is a flat contradiction between Arrian and Diodorus (and 
Curtins who follows the latter), regarding the quality of the coun¬ 
try on the east of the Hyphasis; the former describing it as a flou¬ 
rishing and well-inhabited country; the latter say there is an ex¬ 
tensive desert between it and the Ganges. Arrian's account suits 
the upper part of the river, and those of Diodorus and Curtins, the 
lower part; for there is certainly a de.sert, as has been before ob¬ 
served, between the Panjab and Batnir. 

We are left to suppose that Alexander, after the determination 
of his army to prot:eed no further, returned to the Hydaspes, by 
the route he came; bating the ground he lost in marching after 
,the Cathcri: and finding his cities of Nic« and Bucephala com¬ 
pleted ; and a fleet, or part of one, built out of the timber pro¬ 
cured from the neighbouring mountains, named by them Emodus, 
and Hitnaus, or Imaus; he proceeded down the Hydaspes with his 
fleet, while the greater part of the. army marched.by land. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Arrian does not say from 
whence the timber came, but leaves us to suppose that it came from 
the forests nearest to the river; and enough is known of the nature 
of the country, to convince us that the forests bordering on the 
foot of the Cashmerian hills, were very near to the river Hydaspes. 
The mountains Emodus and Imaus indeed, were at a very great 
distance, and could bfj only in sight to the N E; since they are in 
effect the mountains which extend from the Ganges, above Siri- 
nagur, to Cashmere; separating the dependencies of Hindoostan, 
from those of Great Thibet. I suspect Emodus and Imaus to be 
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diHerent readings of the same name; and Imaus or Himaus, we 
have every reasonable proof, of being derived from the Sanscrit 
word Himmaleh, signifying snowy. That vast ridge bears the 
same name at present; and Pliny knew the circumstance well.* 

It is unlikely that Alexander, so far from visiting Cashmere/as 
some have supposed, had even heard any distinct account of iVs, 
otherwise some of the writers of his life would surely have taken 
notice of so extraordinary a country: nay, I conclude, according 
to ray idea of Alexander's character, that he would certainly have 
visited it, when he returned to the Hydaspes, to embark for the 
Indus; and was, in some degree, at leisure; if a man who is eter¬ 
nally preparing work for liimself, can be said to have any leisure. 

Alexander sailed from his first place of embarkation in the Hy¬ 
daspes, about the middle of November N. S. 327 years before 
Christ (according to Usher), having, of course, been in the field 
the whole rainy season ; for he crofsed the Indus in May. In five 
days the fleet ai'rived at the conflux of the Hydaspes and Acesines 
(Jhylum and Chunaub), the identity of which, is most pointedly 
marked (as we have before observed) by the nature of the banks 
and by the rapidity and violence of the stream, which dismayed 
the whole fleet, and proved fetal to some of the large ships. 

At this place, Philip, who had led a division of the army along 
the banks of the Acesines (whose course is not far from that of 
the Hydaspes, and gradually approaches it, until they meet), 
joined the grand army, and w'as ferried over the Acesines. We 
may observe from this, and from Craterus and Hephe.stion being 
detached with the other two divisions, along the opposite banks 
of the Hydaspes, that Alexander might be said almost to sweep 
the whole country. He now approached the confines of the 
Mall I, and set out on his j^rsi expedition with a detachment, 
against the people of the country bordering on the Malli, to pre- 


* IiDilus, incolarum lingua nivosum siguificante. Pliny, Book VI. 
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vent their giving afsistance to that nation; but the particulars of 
his march are not recorded. He returned again to the fleet and 
army at the conflux of the Hydaspes; and from thence dispatched 
the fleet to the next place of rendezvous, at the conflux of the 
Hy^rabtes (Rauvee) with the Acesines (Chunaub); for so the con¬ 
sent streams of the Hydaspes and Acesines were named, the Ace¬ 
sines being the largest and as the Hydaspes is said to be 20 
stades in width the whole way, the other must have been an im¬ 
mense river. The army was now divided into four divisions, three 
of which marched at a considerable diUhnce from each other; along, 
or near the course of, the river; the fourth, Alexander took the 
command of himself, and marched inland from the river to attack 
the Malli on that side; in order to drive the fugitives towards the 
forks of the rivers, where they might be intercepted by some of 

the other divisions. The line of direction of his march must have 

> 

been south,*or south-eastward. On the second morning he took 
a strong city, and Perdiccas, another; and after a second long 
night march, arrived at the Hydraotes (Rauvee): perhaps, we may 
.^llow for the day, and two night marches, 40 road miles; or 30 
G. miles of horizontal distance.'^ He fell in with the river at some 
considerable distance above the conflux (the appointed rendez¬ 
vous for the fleet), as appears by what followed: and after crofs- 
ing it, took two other towns,]; and then proceeded to the capital 
city of the Malli; after dispatching Pithon back to the river side, 
to intercept the fugitives. This capital of the Malli, must not be 
mistaken for the modern Moultan; which is at least 30 miles by 
land, below the conflux of the Hydraotes; or two days voyage 


• It would appear, by the description of the Acesines by Ptolemy, quoted by Arrian, 
that this was l)y tar the largest of the Panjab rivers. 

f The Ayiu Acbaree reckops 27 cofses, or 51 B. miles, between the two confluences of 
•the Hydaspes and Hydraotes with the Acesines; but this account includes the windings of 
the clmnnci. 

t Otie of these was a town of Brachmans, or Bramins. Some of them burnt themselves, 
together with their houses j and few came alive into the enemy’s hands. This mode of con¬ 
duct has been practised in our own times. See Orme’s Indostan, Vol. II. p. 255. 
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for a boat going with the stream but the ancient capital in ques¬ 
tion, w'as above the conflux; and near the Hydraotes (Rauvce), by 
the garrison's leaving it, and retiring to the opposite (north) side 
of the river. Alexander recrofsed the river after them; but finding 
them too strong to be attacked w ith the party he brought vJ^ith 
him, and waiting for a reinforcement, the enemy had time to 1^- 
tire into another fortified city, not far off. This namelejs city, is 
the place W'here Alexander was wounded, and in such imminent 
danger; and not in the capital. of the Malli, nor among the Oxy- 
flracce (Outch), which is on’Ae opposite side of the Acesines (Chu- 
naub), and near its confluence with the Indus. Indeed Arrian is 
particular in pointing out this error [[of Diodorus^. As to the dis¬ 
tance of this city above the conflux, we may collect that it could 
not be very far, both by reason of the quick communication be¬ 
tween Alexander, and the camp and fleet; and by the ground he 
had marched over, after leaving the first conflux. lam inclined 
to place it about 10 G. miles above the conflux (of the Chunaub 
and Rauvec), and a few miles from the north bank of the latter; 
and the capital of the Malli on the opposite side, and not far from 
the river bank ; so that they will be somewhat below the present 
town of Toulumba, which has been mentioned as a famous pafs 
on the Rauvce, between Lahore and Moultan. 

When Alexander was sufficiently recovered from the effects of 
his w’ound, he w'as embarked on the Hydraotes, and carried dozen 
the stream, to his fleet, wdiich appears to have been brought into 
the Hydraotes; for wc learn that he pafsed the conflux after he 
joined the fleet,'|” 

We learn also, from the same author, that the Acc.sines preserves 
its name until it is lost in the Indus, although it receives the Hy- 
daspes and Hydraotes: the historian of Timur, in like manner, 
gives the name of Chunaub to the confluent waters of the Jhylum 
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and Chunaub; this alone, however, does not prove that it was tlic 
largest river; for we have many examples, in modern geography, 
at least, where the adjunct river, though the smallest, gives its 
name to the confluent waters. It is worthy of remark, that Arrian, 
as it, appears, not knowing what became of the Hyphasis (Bcyah) 
d»es not say that Alexander saw the mouth of it, as he did those 
of the Acesines and Hydraotes; but only informs us that it fell 
into the Acesines. And indeed, the truth is, that the Hyphasis (or 
Bey ah) does not join the Chunaub; but, after uniting its waters 
with those of the Setlege, falls into the Indus, a great way farther 
-down. It is certain that the courses of rivers, even of the largest, 
do alter so much, in time, that what Arrian says might have been 
the case; but there is no necefsity for supposing it. 

Arrian, as well as Sherefeddin, informs us that the lower part 
of the Panjab, towards Moultan, is flat and marshy, and inundated 
l^like Bengdl^ by tlie periodical rains, wdiich fall between the 
months of May and October. As a proof of it, Alexander was 
once obliged to break up his camp, on the Acesines (Chunaub) and 
retire to the higher grounds. 

From the conflux of the Acesines with the Indus, we accompany 
Alexander, succefsively to the territories of the Sogdi, Musicani, 
Oxycani, Sindomanni, and Patalans. The Oxydracie, who had 
submitted by their ambafsadors, were left unmolested. Bliakor 
answers nearest to the position and descriptioii of the country of 
the Musicani, which was next to the Sogdi, and the most powerful 
on that part of the Indus: and the Oxycani, the next in order, to 
Hajycan; a circar, or division of Sindy. In Sindomanni wc may 
recognize the country of Sindy; or th.at through w Inch the river 
Sinde flows, in the lower part of its course: and Pattala, has ever 
been referred to the <}elta of the Indus. But so vast a change of 
names, or rather so vast a change in the manner of writing them,* 

• A comparison of the modern names with the ancient, in many parts of Asia, leads me 
to conclude, that had they been faithfully written by the Greeks, much lefs difference would 

s 
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forbids the building of any hypotheses, on the similarity of an¬ 
cient and modern names of places; except in cases, where the 
locality is equally evident. 

Having now conducted Alexander acrofs the Panjab, and down 
the Indus, to the head of its delta, it may not be amifs to observe, 
that the state of the country through wliich he pafsed, was very 
different from what we sliould have conceived, who have been 
in the habit of considering Hindoostan, as being governed by one 
monarch, or even as divided into several large kingdoms. In the 
Panjab country, in an extent Icfs than is compriz.ed within one of 
the soubahs, or grand divisions of the Mogul empire, we find no 
lefs than seven nations; and along the lower parts of the Indus, 
many more. Even in the Panjab, where Alexander warred a whole 
campaign, and part of another, there was nothing of that kind of 
concert appeared, which must-have taken place between the go¬ 
vernors of provinces, had they been under one head; But in general 
each acted separately, and for liimsclf. The Malli, Catheri, and 
Oxydraca*, we are told, leagued together for their mutual defence; 
and this proves that they were separate governments. It is curious, 
that the same cau.se that facilitated Alexander's conquests in India, 
should also have given them the degree of celebrity that has ever 
accompanied them; that is to say, their subdivision into a number 
of small states: and ordinary readers, either not regarding, or not 
comprehending, their extent and coiLsequence, have considered 
them as kingdoms. The conquest of the Panjab and Sindy, would, 
with such an army,* be no very great matter in our times, although 
united; and yet this conquest is considered as a brilliant part of 
Alexander's history: the truth is, the romantic traveller is blended 
with the adventurous soldier; and the feelings of the reader are 
oftener applied to than his judgment. 

be found between them, than we now experience; and I am inclined to think that the numes 
of the rivers, in particular, are scarcely changed since the time of the Greek.s. 

• Alexander had i»o,ooo men, and 200 elephants. Arrian. 
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But althougli the western part of Hindoostan was in tliis state, 
there existed beyond, or rather towards the Ganges, a powerful 
kingdom, as appears by the state Megasthenes found it in, when 
he resided in quality of ambafsador from Seleucus Nicator, not 
many years after, at Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii.* The 
Pjrasians probably owed to the discontents that prevailed in Alexan¬ 
der's army, their escape from a foreign conquest at that period. 

Alexander arrived at Pattala about the middle of August (before 
Christ 326* years), and after he had made proper arrangements for 
the safety and conveniency of his fleet and army, and had viewed 
also the two principal moutlis of the Indus, in which he expe¬ 
rienced some degree of surprise, if not of terror, from the bore, or 
sudden influx of the tide;-}- he departed by land for Susa, leaving 
Nearchus with the fleet to follow, as soon as the Etesian winds 
should cease. He had been more than nine months in sailing 
down the Hydaspes, and Indus. He crofsed the Hydaspes about 
the summer .solstice in tlie preceding year, and of course had been 
in the iield, or in some kind of warfare, during two rainy seasons: 
we are told, however, by the author of the Ayin Acbarce, that but 
little rain falls in the lower parts of Moultan: that is, the part 
bordering on the Indus. Nearchus sailed about the middle of 
October § with the N E monsoon; conducting, according to Dr. 
Gillies, in his elegant History of Cireecc, “ ihe first pAtropcan ficct 
“ which navigated the Indian seas.” By the journal of this voyage, 
preserved by Arrian, it appears tl^at the fleet .sailed out of the 
western branch, by the distance between the moutli of the Indus and 
the river Arabius, which was only 1000 stadia ; for Arrian gives the 
breadth of the delta at 1800 stadia, along the sea coast.(| Arrian 

* See the Introduction. , Ibid. 

• I The Etesian winds blew from the N E in the Mediterranean, in the months of July and 
August; and the ancients thought proper to a]>p 1 y the same term to the periodical winds of 
the same season in the Indian seas, although they blew from the opposite quarter. 

% The first of October, O. S. according to Usher. 

II Pliny gives it 220 miles, so that he reckoned about eight stades to one of his miles. 
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takes notice, that when Nearchus stood out to sea, on the coast of 
India, he found either no shadow at noon; or else the shadow, 
if any, was projected soutlnvard. This however, could not pos¬ 
sibly happen, because x\lexander did not arrive till after the summer 
solstice, nor till August. And yet Arrian took this from Near- 
clius’s journal; but whosoever examines the geography of it, wnll 
find that he could never be within a degree of the tropic, allowing 
him to have sailed at any reasonable distance from the shore. 

It may appear extraordinary that Alexander should, in the course 
of a few months, prepare so vast a fleet for his voyage down the 
Indus; especially as it is said to be the work of his army. But the 
truth is, that the Panjab country, like that of Bengal, is full of 
navigable rivers; w'hicli communicating with the Indus, form an 
uninterrupted navigation from Cashmere to Tatta; and, no doubt, 
abounded with boats and vefsels ready constructed to the conque¬ 
ror’s hands. That he built some vefsels of war, and others of certain 
descriptions that might be wanted, is very probable; but transport 
and provision vefsels, I doubt not, were to be collected to any 
number. There were about 80 triremes; and the whole numbcF 
of embarkations w'as near 2000. I think it probable, too, that 
the vefsels in which Nearchus performed his coasting voyage to the 
gulf of Persia, were found in the Indus. Vefsels of 180 tons bur¬ 
then arc sometimc.s used in the Ganges; and those of 100, not 
unfrequcntly. 


Cashmere is the only subject that remains to be discufsed on 
the cast of the Indus; which it owes to its particular situation in 
respect of the Panjab; being detached from it in point of geo¬ 
graphical construction, as well as actually separated from it by 
strong natural barriers. The communications of Capt. Kirk¬ 
patrick, how full soever of information, on the subjects that have 
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Been already discufsed, are even abundantly more so in the present 
instance; for he has furnished me with translations of the most 
approved itineraries between Lahore and Cashmere, kept either 
by the Mogul emperors themselves, or by their order, and under 
thejr immediate inspection; and having the road distances con¬ 
tained in them actually measured ; and the most remarkable ob¬ 
jects that occurred on the way, noted with a great degree of pre¬ 
cision. To account for this attention on the part of the emperors, 
it must be observed, that a journey to Cashmere in the spring 
season, was regarded by them as the highest gratification that 
luxury could afford; every circumstance, therefore, which related 
to the communications with sucli a .scene of pleasure, became in¬ 
teresting: for a perfect knowledge of the detail of each, would, 
of course, enable the royal visitors to determine the most eligible 
route, suited to seasons and circu,rastanccs. The reader may col¬ 
lect from Bernier (the most instructive of all Indian travellers), in 
what mode the emperors travelled to Cashmere; as he has writ¬ 
ten a full account of his journey, when he travelled thither in the 
' suite of Aurungzebc, in the year i6“6‘4. And when we reflect on 
the burning climate he left behind him, to breathe the pure and 
temperate air of Cashmere, and to contemplate the beauty of its 
scenery, we must not fail to applaud the taste of the emperors, 
who indulged themselves in so elegant, and no lels rational, a 
luxury. 

Nor did Capt. Kirkpatrick content himself with bare transla¬ 
tions of the itineraries; but, in the true spirit of science, added 
comments and explanations, when the nature of the subject ap¬ 
peared to re(|uirc it: xvithout which aids I might frequently have 
fallen into error; and with which, little remained for me to do, 
but to effect the geamctrical construction. I shall have great 
occasion to rejoice, if the histories from whence he has ex¬ 
tracted these, and other geographical materials, should hereafter 
appear in an European language, through his means: and yet 
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road, leads iiUo Cashmere through the valley, or pafs, by which the 
Behut ifsucs; which being much lower, is, of course, exempted 
from snow. (Sec p. 99.) 

Hufsan-Abdal lies in the direct road from Rotas to Attock, 12 
royal cofses, or about 24^0. miles, to the eastward of the latter: 
and this point of Hufsan-Abdal being thus fixed, it becomes un- 
necefsary to take notice of any other part of the route, save that 
between it and Sirinagur. The distance betw'een these places was 
75-^ Acbaree cofses, by a measured route of Jehanguire but it 
being very circuitous, the diflfereiit portions of it require a separate 
discufsion; and cannot, after all, be applied with succefs, with¬ 
out a reference to Mr. Forster's idea of the bearings between Siri¬ 
nagur, and Bazaar, liis station on tlie Indus: and as the outlet of 
the Behut river regulates the d irection of the first part of this line, 
which makes a considerable angle with the rest, it becomes nece.s- 
sary, in the first instance, to examine and fix tlie position of the 
valley of Cashmere itself; witli a view to ascertain the place of 
this outlet, rendered famous under the name of the Pafs of Bareh- 
mooleh. 

1st. Mr. Forster says (Vol. 1 . p. 225), that the valley extends 
from SE to NW (perhaps, more correctly, SEby E, and N\V 
by W): he entered it by the SE, and traced the general cour.se 
of the river Behut, north-westward, to Sirinagur; which is situated 
towards the middle of the valley of Caslunere. 

2d. The Ay in Acbaree dc.scribcs the general situation of several 
of the districts of Cashmere, all which prove that the course of the 
Behut is from S E to N W: for its source is said to be in Wair or 
Weer Purgunnah, situated in the S E quarter from Sirinagur.-f- 
Eencha, or Utieej, Purgunnah, called also Islamabad,;}; lies on the 
SE; and the town of Islamabad itself, to which Forster came, is 


• The cofs of Acbar was used also by his son Jehanguire; and that of Shah jehan suc¬ 
ceeded it. 

■f Ayiu Acbaree, Vol. II. article Cashmere. I Kirkp. MSS. 
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or () miles below the spring of Wair. Punjberary, and I’ain- 
j)our, two towiis between Islamabad and Sirinagiir, are iji Uneej 
and Veh Piirgunnahs; both of which lie on the cast of Sirina- 
gur. Soliman’s Mount, near the river, is also in the same (juar- 
ter.* So that the general course of the Behut above Sirinagur, is 
clearly I'rom the south-eastward ; and it makes a deep bend to t!ie 
north, by Punil)efary and Pampour. The distance by water i'rom 
Sirinagur to the head of the Behut, is s>2 measured royal eol’ses; 
by land 14,; or about 28j: (r. miles. T 

'»d. Capt. Kirkpatrick quotes Abdul llumeed, to jtrovc that 
the Behut proceeds from the south to Sirinagur, and pursues a N 
course from that city. It should rather be N W ; becau.se tla* 
Ay in Acbaree, Vol. II. ]). ioq, of th.e Tukseem yitnima, states that 
CJeyehamoon I Purgunnah lies to tlie N W of Sirinagur (and it a]i- 

pears from otlier circumstances, at tjie extremity of the valley); and 

* 

in page 166, that Ouller (or Tal) lake, lies near it, and receives the 
river Behut (Abdul Humeed and Bernier, both relate the same, coii- 
cerning the river and lake); and also that this lake is near Little 
Thibet, whic’h in the account of the boundaries, in page i.’je, is said 
to lie on the N of Cashmere; as Great Thibet does on the K K. 
'I'he lake is said to be of great extent; no lefs than .5,4 B. miles in 
circuit; or perha})s ib or 17 acrofs; which account allows it to 
reach to the frontiers of Little Thibet, witliout violence to tlie 
statement of the di.stance between Sirinagur and Barehmooleh (the 
outlet of the Behut) which is no more than u V royal cofses Ijy 
land ; 14 by water. These* circumstances considered, we t'an ha\e 
no doubt that the course of the Behut is to the N from Siri¬ 
nagur to the lake: but the length of its course, in this direction, 
we are not told ; any more than tlie length and direction of its 
course, from tlie lake*, to its entry betweeti the mountains at 

• Ayin Arlwnc, Vol. 11 - artiilc Cashmere. f Kirkp. MSS. 

} Supposed In Capt. Kirkpatrick to be the same with the district of the Rajah Ga.mon. 
inentioiii d by Bernier. 
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Barehmoolch. It may, however, be inferred, that the greatest part 
of the 14 cofses by water, is lo the lake (considering that the val¬ 
ley of Cashmere extends 40 B. miles to the N W from Sirinagur); 
and that the course of the Behul, after its elhux from the lake, is 
short, and towards the S W quarter: by wliich, Barehmoolchr will 
take a W by N, or W N W j>osition, in respect of Sirinagur. 

The route to Cashmere by Panoach (the 3d of the measured 
routes), throws some light on the position of Barehmooleh, in re¬ 
spect of Sirijiagur. h'he Punoach road branches from that of Bem- 
ber, at Thunah, 23-^ Acbarec cofses short of Sirinagur; and crofses 
the mountains far to the west of Peer-Punchal.* The distance 
from Thunali to Barehmooleh, is 28 royal cofses, or 56’^ G. miles, 
by the ordintiry calculation; but as an allowance must be made 
for the ground lost by the steepnefs of the mountains, as in the 
Bomber road (page 134), 53 G. miles may betaken for the direct 
distance; and Barehmooleh will bear W by N ^ N from Sirinagur. 
The distance may be taken at 23;^ G. miles. 

Having placed Barehmooleh, the nearest point in Jehanguire’s 
route from Sirinagur to Hufsan Abdal, I proceed to examine the 
remainder of that route; the bearing of which will best be under¬ 
stood by a reference to Mr. Forster’s remarks. He suppo.sed Mu- 
ziffer to bear W by S, 71 cofses from Sirinagur; and his station on 
the Indus 6’4 cofses from Muzifl'er, S W, and S by W. These, 
compounded, give a cour.se of W 33"S, 120 cofses: and according 
to my con.struction, it is W 28’ S, 136 G. miles. The bearings 
do not materially differ, the nature of the materials being consi¬ 
dered; the distances certainly appear very different ; for if Mr. 
Forster’s was taken absolutely, it would place Sirinagur more lo 
the ca.st than even my construction warrants, by 30 or 40 miles; 
wdiich is more improbable, than that he'should either have es¬ 
timated his cofs too low, or have taken so circuitous a route, as 

• Tt>c tiist.incc from Lahore to Cashmere, by the ro.iit of Punoach, is 93, royal cofs..*:,— 
Ki)kp. MSS. 
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to sink the quantity of his horizontal distance very considerably. 
The fact is, that the standard of his cofs is very short all the way 
from Oude: and moreover, he remark.s that his party avoided 
Puckholi, and other places that are implied to lie in the direct road, 
thropgh motives of prudence. I shall therefore content myself 
with reflecting, that his line of bearing difFers only 7 degrees from 
my supposition; and regard the position of Sirinagur, as generally 
true in respect of Attock and Hufsan-Abdal. 

Jehanguire's measured dLstance between Barehmooleh and Hus- 
san-Abdal, is 6’3i Acbaree cofses, which on ordinary roads miglit 
produce 122^ G. miles: but as 25 cofses of the road between Ba- 
rchmooleh and Mookcr, is along the rugged and winding j)al.s 
through which the Behut forces itsejf, in its escape from the valley 
of Cashmere, a considerable reduction must take place. 'I'here 
arc also some high ridges to be crofsed between the Kishengonga 
and Puckholi: and all these together may reduce the 122^- on or¬ 
dinary ground, to 11b in this place: for this is the space that the 
construction leaves, between Barehmooleh and Hufsan-Abdal. And 
this being allowed, Sirinagur, or Cashmere, ought to take the 
position al'signed it, at 6’ minutes of longitude west of Lahore. 

A fourth road to Cashmere (but not measured) is that of Mr. 
Forster from Jummoo, through Kishtewar. I am inclined, from 
the similarity of names, to suppose this to be the road mentioned 
in Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. under the name of Jowmuk, or Chow- 
muck: and which Abdul Ilumeed states in the grofs (for no par¬ 
ticulars are given) at 102 col'ses (I conclude, of the royal * standard) 
from Lahore. 

I do not mean to rest any part of my argument, for the position 
of Cashmere, on the result of this route; on the contrary, I have 
formed the line of Mr .‘Forster’s route frrom Jummoo, with a refe¬ 
rence to the position of Cashmere, inferred from the former data. 


• Thic was the standard, imiformly made use of by Abdul Humced. 

T ‘2 
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Mr. Forster estimated the general bearing from Juinmoo to C’ash- 
mcre, at N by W; which agrees with the former dal a: but the 
detail of the route leads first N E by E, or more eastvvardly, to the 
crofsing-place of the Chunaub river; and thence north, and N W. 
The occasion of this great bend in the road, is to gain a convenient 
crofsing-place over the rapid Chunaub; and the transit is efiected 
by means of a large basket, draw-n along a tight rope, extended 
from one high rocky bank to the other. The breadth is 70 or 
80 yards. 

In Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. we find the detail of an expedi¬ 
tion from Ca.shmere into Kishtevvar, during the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Jehanguire (A. D. it) 15)). The capital of Kishtewar is de¬ 
scribed to lie near the east bank of the Cliunaub river, at 60 cofses 
from Sirinagur.* These cofses were of the common .standard, I 
apprehend; and the route of the army was over Peer-Puncliai: 
therefore very circuitous. The length of this march, however, con¬ 
firms Mr. Forster’s statement of the bearing of the road, to the 
crofsing-place of the Chunaub; and shews that the general course 
of that river, is jiretty uniform throughout. 

Mr. Forster reckoned c/> cofses between .lummoo and Sirinagur; 
of which, 4,b’ w’crc between .lummoo and the pafsage of the Chu¬ 
naub ; and the remaining .70 betw'een the Cliunaub and Sirinagur ; 
and of this number, iS were by water, down the stream of tlie 
Behut, from Islamabad, or Eencha (see page J‘3b’). 

The valley of Cashmere appears to be of an oval form, and to 
have its largest extent from S E to N W ; or perhaps more strictly 
from SE by E and N W by W. Mr. Forster reckons its dimen¬ 
sions 80 Briti.sh miles, by .|,o. From the measured distances al¬ 
ready exliibited, between JVair, the head of the Behut, and Ba- 
rehmooleh, where tlie Behut leaves the valley ; we collect that tlie 
distance between those places, through Sirinagur, is 2.7} royal 

* Till- nr.mc of this capital appears to have hcen Xfiitidul, or Muiuliil-Muiler; and its 
siiiiation 3 rofses east of tlie river CImiiaiib (Kirkp. MSS.). By circumstances, it ought 
10 he iK-ai the pl.ite wlierc Mr. Forster’s route crofses it. 
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Gofscs; answering to about 51.^ G. miles; but as Sirinagur lies 
out of the direct line between the two (as is proved by the con¬ 
struction), perhaps .50 G. miles, or 58 British, may be the true 
distance. But this is not the greatest extent of the valley ; since 
it has been shewn that the Duller lake, by its position and dimen¬ 
sions must necefsarily extend to a point much more di.stant from 
Sirinagur, than'Barchmooleh docs; although the exact quantity 
of the distance cannot be ascertained. And on the othei- hand, 
Mr. Forster entered the S E end of the valley at Durroo, or Sur- 
roo, 5 cofses before he came to Islamabad: of course, Durroo must 
lie beyond the head of the Bchut. These circumstances considered, 
Mr. Forster’s estimate of 80 British miles for the length of the 
valley, supposing it to be meant for the flat part of it, appears to 
excei‘d the truth by a very few miles only ; for 7.1, or 7.7 can very 
clearly be made out. But he reckoned it only 40 in breadth, 
which appears much too little;’and I supjio.se it to be .00, or 
more: for Heerapour, at the entrance of the valley from the side 
of Bember (tiio .south side), is 11 /\cbaree cofses, or nearly ‘.’.7 
Briti.sh miles, acrofs from Sirinagur; and Lar, according to Ber¬ 
nier, is about as far from Sirinagur, as Barehmooleh is; <>7 B, 
miles: but as Sirinagur docs not lie directly between Heerapour 
and Lar (for the former bears about S from Sirinagur; and Lar, 
by the Ayin Acbaree, is in the N E tjuarter from Sirinagur), a 
con.siderablc angle takes place, and tnay probably reduce the 
miles, to 50 in direct distance. 

By order of Jehanguire, tlie length and breadth of the province 
of Cashmere, or rather, probably, the roads through and acrols it, 
were measured; and the dimensions, jh Acbaivt; cofses, by ‘27, 
were regi.stered accordingly (Kirkp. MSS). But ihe.se dimen- 
•sions regard ilie polilical boundarii’s only: becatise Bliolbas, the 
western frontier, is said to be 18^- ofthe.se cofses witlfu; the moun¬ 
tains below' Barehmooleh. And in the opposite, or south-east 
(juartcr, the valley of Banhal, a dependency of Cashmere, lies at 
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the distance of several cofses beyond the great circle of mountains 
that surrounds the valley of Cashmere (Forster, Vol. I. p. 224), 
This district of Banhal is placed in the Ayin Acbarec on the south¬ 
east of Sirinagur (Vol. II. p. 108. of the Tukseemjumma), and this 
may be adduced as a proof that Mr. Forster entered Cashmere by 
the south-east; and also that the valley of Cashmere has a S E and 
NW position. 

As Jehanguire’s measurement leaves at least 84 B. miles for the 
length of the valley above Barehmoolch, and 60 for the greatest 
breadth, it may be supposed that it included the slope of the 
mountains, as w'ell as the level or hollow part of the valley; and 
that the term of the distance eastward, was the summit of mount 
Kantcl, described by Desideri, as the common boundary of Cash- 
mere and Great Thibet {Lett. Kdif. Vol. XV. p. ic^o). The 
dimensions given in the Ayin Acbaree are not to be regarded, be¬ 
ing estimated only; for Jehanguire’s measurement look place 
long after that book w'as compiled. In the same book, we find 
Cashmere divided into two parts, namely, Meraje, and Kamraje ; 
the former being (as is exprefsed in Vol. II. p. 170.) the eastern 
part, and containing the districts situated to the east, the S E, 
and the N E, of Sirinagur: and the latter, the western part, con¬ 
taining the N W and S W districts. 

With respect to general position. Cashmere is bounded oji the 
west, by the district of Puckholi; on the S W by the territory of 
the Ghickers; on the SE by that of .lummoo; and on the east, 
by the river Chunaub: Great Thibet lies on the north-east; and 
Little Thibet on the north-west. In the Ayin Acbaree, from 
whence this account is transcribed, there is often a great want of 
accuracy in tlie article of bearings; and the intermediate points 
are often meant for the cardinal ones; and vice versa. But in the 
description of the boundaries of Cashmere, there appears to be 
more consistency than usual. 

The capital of Cashmere has the same name as the province, 
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iiccoi ding to Mr. Forster, and M. Bernlef: but the Ayin Acbaree, 
at an earlier period, names it Sirinagur.* It is a large city, and 
built on both sides of the river Behut, which has a remarkable 
smooth current throughout the whole valley (according to Mr. 
For^iter); and this proves the remarkable flatness of the country, 
as the body of water is very large. 

The valley or country of Cashmere, is celebrated throughout 
upper Asia for its romantic beauties, for the fertility of its soil, 
and for the temperature of its atmosphere. All these particulars 
may be accounted for, when it is considered, that it is an elevated 
and extensive valley, surrounded by steep mountains, tliat tower 
above the regions of snow ; and that its soil is composed of the 
mud deposited by a capital river, wl\ich originally formed its waters 
into a lake, that covered the wliole valley; until it opened it.self 
a passage through the mountains, ,and left this fertilized valley, an 
ample field to human industry, and to the accominodation of a 
happy race: for such the ancient inliabitants of Cashmere un¬ 
doubtedly were. 

Although this account has no living testimony to support it, 
yet history and tradition, and what is yet stronger, appearances, 
have impressed a conviction of its truth, on the minds of all those 
who have visited the scene, and contemplated the different parts 
of it. 

The author of the Ayin Acbaree dwells with rapture on the 
beauties of Cashmere: whence we may conclude that it was a 
favourite subject with his master Acbar, who had visited it three 
times before Abul Fazil wrote. Other emperors of Hindoostan 
vi.sited it also, and seemed to forget the cares of government, during 
their residence in the happy valley. It appears that the periodical 
■rains, which almost deluge the rest of India, are shut out of Cash- 
mere by the height of the mountains ; so that only light showers 

• In the revenue books, the province of Cashmere is written Jennet-Nuzeer, or the 
PARADi^E-RtsEMBLiNC Soiibah. {Kirkp. MSS.) 
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tall there: these, however* are in abundance enough to feed some 
thousands of cascades, whicli are precipitated into the valley, from 
every part of the stupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. 
The soil is the richest that can be conceived; and its productions 
those of the temperate zone. A vast number of streams and rivers 
from all quarters of the valley, bring their tribute to the Behut or 
Jhylum, the parent of the soil; a large navigable river, in whicli 
we recognize the famous Mydaspes of Alexander, who crossed it 
about joo miles below its outlet from the valley. Many lakes 
are spread over the surface, and some of them contain Hoating 
i.slands. In a word, the whole scenei'y is beautifully picturesque; 
and a part of the romantic circle of mountains, makes up a portion 
of every landscape. The pardonable siqierslition of the sequestered 
inhabitants, has multiplied the jilaces of worship of Mahadeo, of 

Bishen, and of Brama. All Cyshmere is holy land ; and mira- 

• ^ 

culous fountains abound. One dreadful evil they are constantly 
subject to, namely, earthquakes; and to guard against their most 
terrible effects, all the houses are built of wood ; of which there 
is no want. 

Among other curious manufactures, with which Caslunere 
abounds, is that of the .shawls; which are distributed over all tlie 
vvc.stern and .southern Asia. We learn from M. Volney, that they 
even make a part of the dress of the Egyptian Mamlouks: and 
at present (as ifto exhibit the most striking contrast in the daises 
of wearers) they are worn by the English ladies. There remains 
no doubt, but that the delicate wool of which tlicy arc made, 
is the produce of a species of goat, either of that country, or 
of the adjoining one of Thibet. Notwithstanding the present ex¬ 
tensive demand for shawls, the manufacture is declined to one- 
fourth of the former quantity; w hich may' be easily referred to 
the decline of the Persian and Hindoostanic em})ires. Here are 
sheep called Hwidoo, w hich, like those of Peru, are employed in 
carrying burthens. The annual public revenue of Cashmere, in 
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the time of Aurungzebc, appears to have been only about ‘j.'j.oool * 
From >vhat has been said above, it was, no doubt, a favoured pro¬ 
vince. 

The Caslunerians have a language of their own, said to be an¬ 
terior to the Sanscrit. And it would appear that they had also a 
religion of their own, different from that of the Hindoos. Abul 
Fazil says, “ the’most respectable people of this country are the 
“ Rcyshees, who, although they do not suffer them.selvcs to be 
“ fettered by traditions, are doubtlefs true worshippers of God." 
Nothing can exceed the liberality of mind both of Abul Fazil and 
of his master, the great Acbar; but the former appears to have 
caught some of the enthusiasm of the xialley, by his descriptions of 
some of the holy places in it. To ^sum up the account of Cash¬ 
mere, in the words of the same author, “ It is a garden in perpetual 
“spring.” 

So far am I from doubting the tradition, respecting the exi.stence 
of the lake that covered Cashmere, that ajipearances alone would 
serve to convince me, without either the tradition, or the hi.stor3\ 
It is a mere natural effect; and such, I apprehend, must be the 
economy of nature, in every case w here the waters of a river, are 
inclosed in any part of their course, by elevated lands. The first 
consequence of this stoppage is, of counse, the conversion of the 
inclosed lands into a lake: and if this happens near the fountains 
of the river, and the ground is solid, it is likely to remain a lake 
for ever; the river not having force enough in its infant state, to 
work itself a pafsage through the mountains. Hence it is that 
more lakes are found near the sources of rivers, than in the lower 
parts of their course. If the river be inclosed after it has gained a 
great accession of water, and of course, strength; it will indeed at 
first, form a lake, as before; but in time, the place at which it runs 


• Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. state the actual and realized revenues to have been about 
25,000!. in the time of Shah Jehan} and only ao.oool. in that of Mahomed Shah. 

u 
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over, will be gradually fretted away, as in the case of the Behut 
abovementioned. The Euphrates, in like manner, opens itself a 
pafsage through mount Taurus; and the Ganges through mount 
Imaiis: and even though the base of the mountain be of the firmest 
texture, it will give way to the inccfs'ant friction, through a course 
of ages: for either of these pafsages may have been an operation of 
many thousand years. In the case of the Gan'ges, which pafses 
through mount Imaus, it may be supposed that the lower strata 
were softer than the upper ; for the upper still remain, to a great 
height. In that of the Behut, the lake appears to have existed 
long enough to deposit a vast depth of soil, before it dispersed. 
The Cashraerian history names the lake Sutty-sirr: and adds, 
that Kushup led. a colony of Bramins to inhabit the valley, after 
the waters had subsided. 

From Cashmere, Mr. Forster went by a very circuitous route, 
to Cabul; the barbarous state of the people who inhabit the shores 
of the Indus, above Attock, making this precaution necefsary. The 
countries in question are those of Puckholi, Sewad (or Sowhad), 
and Bijore; the scene of Alexander’s warfare on the west of the 
Indus: all of which were subjected to regular authority, during the 
long and vigorous reign of Acbar. We are told by the Ayin Ac- 
baree, that several of the streams that form the head of the Indus, 
yield gold dust: and this accounts for the circumstance of the In¬ 
dian tribute being paid in gold to Darius Hystaspes; according 
to Herodotus (Book III.). The sum indeed seems too great, in 
proportion to what other provinces paid: but as the gold of the 
river Pactolus has been exhausted; so may that of the Kishengonga, 
in Puckholi, be diminished. Puckholi, I take to be the Pactya of 
Herodotus, Book IV. (as well as the Peucelaotis of Arrian), from 
whence Scylax set out to explore the course of the Indus, under 
the orders of the same Darius: for it lies towards the upper part 
of the navigable course of that river; being the frontier province 
of Hindoostan, east of the Indus. The Ayin Acbaree gives its 
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dimensions at 35 cofses, by 25; and says that it is bounded on the 
south by the districts of Attock. We know few particulars con¬ 
cerning it; except that the northern, and by far the greatest part 
of it, is mountainous. Its present capital of the same name, is at 
a considerable distance on the east of the Indus, and therefore can¬ 
not occupy the site of the Peucelaotis of Alexander; since that lay 
on the west bank’ of the Indus; but as Alexander advanced to this 
place, from the neighbouring district of Bazira, and the country 
of the Afsacani (/. e. Bijore, and Ashenagur, which was the name 
of Sewad, only a few centuries ago), I very much suspect that 
Peucelaotis was the ancient name of Puckholi, and that an altera¬ 
tion of boundary, which has frequently taken place in other pro¬ 
vinces, may have confined its limits to the cast side of the Indus, 
in the pre.scnt times; although it might anciently have extended 
farther \o the west. , 

The first part of Mr. Forster's route from Cashmere, was down 
the course of the Behut, 14, cofses ; at which point he disembarked, 
and struck to the westward, towards Muzifterabad; the capital 
•town of a chief, who sytles himself Sultan of a district of the same 
name, bordering on tlie south-west of Cashmere; the frontier of 
which was pafsed at 15^ cofses from the landing-place, on the 
bank of the Behut. 

We have before taken notice that Mr. Forster crofsed the Indus 
at Bazaar, 20 miles above, or to the north-eastward of Attock. 
The greatest part of the w^ay from Muzifterabad to Bazaar, was 
mountainous, and the country subject to petty princes of the Pa- 
tan race. Mr. Forster entered the country of Timur Shah Ab- 
dalla, at Hyderbungee, a town about eight miles to the east of 
the Indus. 

This route of Mr. Forster differed very considerably from the 
one of Jehanguire, above recorded: for the former left Puckholi, 
through which Jehanguire pafsed, to the south : but a place named 
Mangullee, occurs in both routes, between Puckholi and tlie 

U 2 
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Indus; and might be the point of separation of theHu&aii'Abdal, 
and the Bazaar routes. The river of Muziflerabad, mentioned by 
Forster, must have been the Kishengonga; and the Nhah, the 
Nainsook; both of which join the Behut. 

From Bazaar, Mr. Forster proceeded by the road of Paishawur 
and Cabul, to Candahar, in his way to Kora.san, and tlie Caspian. 
His remarks were of singular use in the construction of tlie map of 
the heads of the Indus, &c. in my first edition; liut the communi¬ 
cations of Capt. Kirkpatrick, have fiirnislicd matter so abundantly 
superior to any that could be collected by a casual ])afsengcr, that 
all Mr. Forster’s observations between Cashmere and Cabul, are 
ncccfsarily suj>erseded: but beyond this point they preserve all 
their former value.* 


Of the Countries belonging to Hindoostan ; situated on the West 

of the Indus. 

The materials for describing the geogra])hy of the countries, on 
the west of the Indus, though but scanty, compared with t!io.sc 
on the east; yet aflord positions enough, to enable us to compre¬ 
hend the form and extent of the tract, situated on the north of 

* The hisloty of this gentleman’s travels is very curious. He proceeded by land from 
Beng.ll to the Casj)ian sea, and from theiu.c by the oidinary route on the river Wolga, &c. 
to Pefersburgh; in the years 1783 and 1784. It was necefsary, from a regard to satety, to 
avoid the coimtry of the Seiks; that is, Lahore: he accordingly crolsed the Ganges and 
)umnah within the mountains, and proceeded to Cashmere by the road of Jummoo. He 
vijited this celebrated country, I presume, through motives of curiosity, as it lay so far out 
of his way. From thence, erofsing the Indus about 20 miles above Attock, he proceeded 
to Cabul, the capital city of Timur Sh.ali, King of Caiuhibar; or more commonly known 
by the n.ime of Abilathi. He meant to have proceeded from thence, through the country of 
Bucharia, or Transoxiana; but finding it too hazardous, hf pursued the accustomed route 
of the caravans by Candahar. From this place, which some have supposed to be the Paropa- 
iniuui Alexandria, his route was nearly in a straight line through Herat, to the south ex- 
liimiry of the Caspian; acrofs the modern provinces of Scistan, Korasan, and Mav'andcr.in; 
wliirh were known to the ancients, under the names Paropamisus, Aria, Purtbu, and Tu- 
pun. It will be perceived that (as far as a comjjarison can be made) Mr. Forster traced 
nack a considerable jrart of the route of Alexander, when in pursuit of Befsus. As he tra- 
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Candahar; as well as a general idea of the courses of its principal 
rivers, and of certain ranges of mountains. 

The principal points on which tlie geography of the above 
tract chiefly depends, hav'C been already disculsed (in page 87, et 
scqJ)-. namely, those of Paishawur, Cabul, Ghizni, and Canda¬ 
har. But those points on which the position and direction of the 
great ridge of flindoo-Kho, the boundary of the province of Ca¬ 
bul, on the N W, depend; belong rather to the Persian, than to 
the Indian geography: therefore I shall reserve the discufsion of 
them, for their proper place; hoping, in due time, to submit to 
the judgment of the public, the result of my labours, in the at¬ 
tempt to improve the geography of Persia. I shall only mention, 
in this place, that the principal points of Bamian, Anderab, Ghour- 
bund, and Badakshan; as well as many subordinate ones; are 
fixed, very satisfactorily to my piind, by means of materials in 
my pofsefsion; and from which tlie additional map, on a smaller 
scale is drawn. And by these it ajjpears, that the part of Hindoo- 

veiled In the clisg\iise of an Asiatic, and in the company of Asialics, through a vast extent 
of Mohammedan country, where the religious prejudices of the natives, arc nearly etiualled by 
their political jealousy of all sorts of foreigners; we may pronounoe the tnan who could per¬ 
form such a task without suspicion, to pofsefs great presence of mind, and no kfs discretion; 
added to an uncommon share of observation of manners, and facility of attaining languages. 
Detection had been worse than death; and he was subject to contintnl sttspicion from Iiis 
fellow travellers, who were not in the secret. 1 hope he means to publish his observations 
on the manneis, government, and present state of tli.at part of Persia, of which we know 
the hast: as well as of Cashmere, a subject yet more interesting to the jtliilosopher and na¬ 
turalist. It may serve to shew the extensive commercial intercourse, and credit in llindno- 
slan, and the adjoining country' (once dependent on it), notwithstanding the variety of go¬ 
vernments it contains, and the unsettled state of the greatest jtarl of them; that the bills of 
exchange which Mr. Forster obt;iincd at Calcutta, were negotiable at Cabul, 17 or 18 hun¬ 
dred miles disbant; and the capital of a kingdom totally unconnected with, and pofsibly hos¬ 
tile in political sentiments, to th.it in which the hills originated. From the lime he lelt the 
last British station in Oude, to tlic Caspian, it) which he employed near a twelvemonth, and 
travelled 2700 English miles; he was compelled to forego most of the ordinary comforts, 
and accommodations, which are enjoyed by the lowest clafs of people, in European conn- 
tries; sleeping in the open air, even in rainy and snowy weather; and contenting himself 
with the ordinary food and cookery of the country he pafsed through. Indeed it was barely 
jtofsiblc to carry with him thp means of procuring comforts, without hazarding his safety, 
as he was so long on the road. 

The above note was written in 1788; and in 1790, the first volume of Mr. Forster’s 
travels, iachiding his journey from Bengal, to the borders of Cashmere, was published in 
Beng:il; and the second was expected soon to follow. But I am sorry to add, that very late 
accounts from India, announce the death of this enterprizing tntvellcr; which happened at 
tlie court of the Nizam, where he resided in a public capacity. 
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Kho,* which separates Cabul from Balk, and Badakshan, takes a 
NE direction, between Bamian and Anderab: after which, its 
particular direction is unknowm to us (although \ts general direc¬ 
tion, is unquestionably between the east, and north-east), until 
it appears again at the sources of the Jihon (or Oxus), at about 

100 miles to the E of the city of Badakshan; and from thence, 

« 

pafsing on to the north, it gives rise also to the Sihon (or Jax- 
artes). On the other hand, the ridge which separates Cashmere 
from Great Thibet; and Cashgar from Little Thibet (the true 
Imaus, or IIiMiViALEn); appears to incline,in its northern course, 
towards the continuation of Hindoo-Kho, just described; and 
even to join it. Here then, we arc to imagine an extensive tract, 
of a triangular form, whose ba?e, of 200 miles, or more, is a line 
drawm from Cashmere, to the eastern confines of Anderab; and 

whose sides are the continuation of Himmaleh on the east, and 

•* • 

that of Hindoo-Kho on the west. This space contains, amongst 
other countries, those of Little Thibet (or Balti-stan), and Sa- 
kita; the Byltae, and Saca, of Ptolemy; as also Kuttore, which 
answers to the Comedi of the same geographer; it also contains, 
as we have said in page 97, the sources of the Indus. From the 
descriptions of liittle Thibet and Kuttorc,'f- wc may conclude that 
this whole space is mountainous; and that its general level is far 
elevated above the countries on either side of it. We have no par¬ 
ticular information respecting the position of the range of moun¬ 
tains, which forms the base, or southern side of the triangle: but 
circumstances leads lis to conclude, that the highest of these moun¬ 
tains, are far removed from the northern frontier of the provinces, 
subject to, or commonly regarded as a part of, Hindoostan: and 
that the mountains which properly constitute the boundary of 
Hindoostan, towards Kuttore (or Caferistaft), commence in the 

• The term Hindoo-Kho, or Hindoo-Kvsh, is not applied to this ridge, throughout 
its whole extent; but seems confined to that part of it, which forms the N W boundary of 
Cabi'l: and this is the Indian CAUCASusof Alexander. 

f Kirkpatrick’s MSS. and Lett. Edif. Vol. XV. 
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parallel of Cashmere, or about 34^ degrees; and extending.west¬ 
ward from that celebrated country, separate Puckholi, Sewad, 
and Bijore, on the south, from Caferistan on the north: and ad¬ 
vancing from thence, to a junction with mount Hindoo-Kho, in 
the line between Cabul and Anderab, separate Lumglian (see 
page 113), which appears to have been the ancient frontier of Ca¬ 
bul, from those' districts, which, after the time of Baber,* were 
added to, and have since become a part of, the province of Cabul; 
according to its defined limits in the Ayin Acbaree. On the north 
of this range, the whole country may be regarded as mountainous; 
on the south, the mountainous tract is confined chiefly to Sewad, 
Bijore, Teerah,-f and a part of Puckholi. 

The soubah of Cabul, under the I^ogul emperors, comprehended 
the whole space between the Indus, and the mountains of Hin¬ 
doo-Kho, in dimensions 150 cofseg, according to the Ayin Acba¬ 
ree: J and this is its greatest extent; for too cofses are given for 
its breadth, between Kurrabagh and Chuganscrai (in a north¬ 
easterly direction; its length being from S E to NW). Kurra- 
* bagh is known to be 11 royal cofses to the westward, or S W of 
Ghizni: and Chuganserai, according to the Emperor Baber, is a 
town, situated at the western extremity of Caferistan; and on a 
river of the same name, which comes from the N E quarter (in 
respect of the town), and from behind, that is, from the north of, 
Bijore: j| and flows from thence to the S W, or S S W, to join the 
waters of Penjeshehr, &o. from the north-west. Cabul is con¬ 
fined on the north, by the continuation of Hindoo-Kho; and on 


• Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 

f Teerah is a small province, or district, lying between Paishawur and Cabul; and con¬ 
fined on the N and S by the river of Cabul, and by the southern ridge of snowy moun¬ 
tains. (Kirkp. MSS.) 

t Vol. II. p. 199. The distance from Attork to the foot of Hindoo-Kho, by my con¬ 
struction, is 210 G. miles; equal to 147 Hinuoostanny cofses, reduced to horizontal dis¬ 
tance. Here we have a clear proof that the cofs, used by Abul Fazil, was of the common, 
or Hindoostanny kind, of 42 to a degree. It furnishes also a satisfactory proof of the ac¬ 
cordance of Abul Fazil’s distances, with those communicated by Capt. Kirkpatrick. 

11 Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 
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the N E (as wc have seen) by Caferistan, or Kuttore. Towards 
tlic south, or the quarter of Bungush, we are ignorant of its ex¬ 
tent : but as its greatest breadth is implied, in the space between 
Kurrabagh and Chuganscrai, it may be concluded that it cannot 
extend far beyond the river of Nughz. 

The Ayin Acbaree is very full, in its description of the province 
of Cabul; and it appears by this, and every other account, to be 
a country highly diversified.: being made up of mountains, covered 
with eternal snows; hills of moderate height, and easy ascent; 
rich ])laiiis, and stately forests; and these enlivened by innume¬ 
rable streams of water. It produces every article necefsary to hu¬ 
man life, together with the most delicate fruits and flowers. It is 
sometimes named Zabulistan, from Zabul, one of the names of 
C/hizni; which was the ancient capital of this country, and of 
which Candahar was then reckoned a part: although by the ar¬ 
rangement in the Ayin Acbaree, Cabul itself is reckoned a part 
of the soubah of Cashmere. Cabul, however, has since been re¬ 
garded as a soubah of itself; and with evident propriety. 

Cabul, as well as Candahar, together with some districts on the • 
east of the Indus, are comprized within the extensive dominions 
of Timur Shah Abdalla (usually styled King of Candaliar), which 
extend westward to the neighbourhood of the city of Tershish; 
including generally Cabul, Candahar, Paishawur, Ghizni, Gaur, 
Seistan (or Sigistan), and Korasan. This tract is not lefs than 
800 B. miles in length, from east to west: but although we know 
not what tlie extent may be, breadthwise; yet there is little rea¬ 
son to suppose that it bears any proportion to the length. It does 
not differ much from the tract comprized within the ancient king¬ 
dom of Ghizni. Timur Shah's Indian subjects are chiefly Afghans; 
the rest, Persians and Tart.ars of almo.st every denomination. His 
government is said to be mild and equitable; with some degree of 
relaxation as to military discipline: which in a government purely 
military, forbodes difeolution. 
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The city of Cabul, the present capital of Timur Shah, is si¬ 
tuated near the foot of the Indian Caucasus, or Hindoo-Kho ; and 
the proximity of this ridge, occasions the most rapid changes in the 
temperature of the atmosphere. Its situation is spoken of in terms 
of capture by the Indian historians; it being no lefs romantic, 
than pleasant: enjoying a wholesome air, and having within its 
reach, the fruits and other products both of the temperate, and the 
torrid zone. In a political light, it is considered as the gate of 
India tow'ards Tartary: as Candahar holds the same place, with 
respect to Persia. 

It was found necefsary to anticipate the subject of the roads and 
palses, between Cabul and the Panjab country; in order to cx- 
])lain, with more effect, the march,of Timur: and to this discus¬ 
sion (page 113, <’t seq.) we beg leave to refer the reader. It is 
tliere stated, that the country of t^abul is divided into two parts, 
by a ridge of snowy mountains, which extends from east to west, 
from the Indus to the neighbourhood of Ghizni. Also, that a 
doubt existed whether the ridge terminated dmr, or joined the 
'mountains that are known to lie on the south of Candahar. By 
the course of the river of Ghizni, described in the Ayin Acbaree, 
and in the Turkish geography, quoted by D’Aiiville; it must force 
a pafsage through those mountains, supposing the continuity to 
exist. 

Between the mountains of Hindoo-Kho, and tliose of Candahar, 
the country takes the form of an extensive valley, from Cabul to 
the borders of Korasan. Mr. Forster reports, that he crofsed no 
ridges of mountains, within this space: and the Ayin Acbaree, in 
describing the different roads that lead from Cabul to Turan (that 
is Transoxiana), mentions one, by way of Candahar and Korasan, 
which is “ free from Irills.”* 

It appears, that in the tract between Cabul and Candaliar, tlie 


• If this acaitiiif be Sri;i-, it destroys- the supposition of a continuity of mouutaitis, frot« 
the south of the set, to India. 
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highest point of elevation of the country, is marked by the descent 
of the waters from it, in almost every direction. Our knowledge, 
respecting this particular, is, however, confined merely to a few 
leading facts. At Mooker, 42 G. miles west from Ghizni, the waters 
of the Turung river, incline to the west; and the Hir, Hecr, or 
Heermund, which ifsues from the south of tlic Bamian ridge (of 
Hindoo-Kho), runs to the S W, towards the lake of Durrah, or Zur- 
rah, in Korasan. The river of Balk, one of the heads of the Ji- 
hon (or Oxus), ilsues from the north of the same mountains; and 
the waters of Cabul from the cast. Those of Nughz, and Ghiz- 
ni, appear to have their sources from the same quarter, also; but 
we have no positive information on this head. The Ay in Acba- 
ree, Vol. II. p. 207, speaking,of Ghizni, says, “ a river runs from 
“ north to south, and fertilizes all the cultivated lands." And M. 
D'Anville {Eclaircifsemens Geographiques sur la Carte de VInde, 
page 26) quotes the Turkish* geography, compiled' by Kiatib- 
chelebi, to shew, that a river of the name of Dilen, rises beyond, 
that is, to the N, or N W, of Ghizni, and receives near Kerdiz 
(Gurdaiz, without doubt), another river named Semil: after Which' 
the confluent river takes the name of Cow, and pursuing its course 
towards Nagar (Nughz), receives, near that place, another river, 
which comes from the quarter of Candahar. The Emperor Baber, 
often speaks of a river in this quarter, by the name of Cow-mull: 
but Capt. Kirkpatrick, to whom we are indebted for this informa¬ 
tion* conceived that the river Cow-mull, joined the Indus below 
Chowpareh. At the same time, he concludes with certainty, that 
the river of Nughz, which also pafses by Bunnoo, joins the Indus 
at, or very near to, Deenkote. This is also the opinion of M. 
D’Anville; founded, probably, on the facts set forth by the Turkish 
geographer abovementioned {Eclaircis. p. 26). Here it is taken 
for granted, that the Tshehin-koi of D’Anvillc, is meant for Deen¬ 
kote. I think we have here, abundant authority for believing 
that the waters of Ghizni and of Gurdaiz, form the great river of 
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Bungusli, which pafscs by Nughz and Bunnoo, and disthargcs it- 
self into the Indus, at Deenkote; and also that this river is the one 
named Cozv, or Cotv-mull, by the Oriental historians and geogra- 
jiliers: but we are left in uncertainty concerning its sources; for 
the Emperor Baber's observations on the heads of the rivers, in 
the neighbourhood of Bamian, may, in the particular that relates 
to the Sinde, be understood to mean either the river of Cabul, or 
that of Nughz. He .says, “ the Sinde (that i.s, the Indus), ifsucs 
“ from the mountains of Bamian; where also are the springs of tlie 
“ Ileermund, and of the double river of Balk and Condoz (meaning 
“ the .lihon). We are afsured that a person may drink, at Bamian, 
“ in the same day, out of every one of these four rivers." No one 
can doubt the accuracy of the Emperor Baber’s information, on 
tills .subject: and therefore we may with certainty conclude, that 
certain streams, which communicated with each of the four rivers 
abovementioned, il'sued from the neighbourhood of Bamian: but 
which of the two rivers it was that ran from thence into the Indus 
(or which was, in Baber's idea, the Indus itself), we are not told: 

' wliethcr the one that pafses by Cabul, or by Nughz. But the pro- 
liabilities are, that the former was meant: because it is spoken of 
as a river of some bulk, at Cabul, and therefore must have a re¬ 
mote source: and because we are not certain that the Nugliz river 
has a source so remote. 

The Cabul river, as it is loosely named, througliout its course, 
has, neverthelefs, the proper name of Kamch, or Kamah, from the 
neighbourhood of Jalalabad, Go or 70 miles below Cabul, down¬ 
wards to Paishawur. At Jalalabad, it is navigable for Jalebs, or 
rafts of a particular construction; and as no embarkations of the 
hollow kind are in use,* it seems to prove that the navigation is 
interrupted by rapids-, for there can be no doubt but that the 


• History informs us, that some of the Emperors have made voyages down the Kameh, 
on Jalebs: it is therefore fair to suppose, that no better kind of emWkations were to be 
had. For a description ot these, see Mr. Gladwin’s History of Jehanguire’s Reign, p. 110. 

^ 3 
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body of water in the Kameh is sufficient to carry boats. It joins 
the Indus, as we have said before, in front of the city of Attock; 
where, although it must neccfsarily have received a vast accefsion 
of water, on both sides, during its progrefs; yet Mr. Forster\s 
journal reports that it is only a hundred yards wide, where he 
crofsed it; but I suspect an error in the number. It is said to 
receive no lefs than nine streams from the southern mountains 
alone:* How many it may receive on tlie north, we are not so 
certain of; or at wiiat place tliey fall in: but it appears probable, 
from the authorities which I shall hereafter produce, that ail the 
waters, that descend from the northern mountains, between the 
parallel of Cabul, and the Indus, fall into the Kameh, before it 
joins that river. We hear pf several .streams that ifsue from 
these mountains: the Doabeh, Dur, or Di*rbund, Gulbehar, and 
Penjshehr, are noticed in the yiarches of Prince Morad, or his 
officers: and all of them certainly run to the cast. ‘Baber says, 
that “ the Chuganserai river comes from tlie N E quarter, and 
“ joins the Baran river, in the district of Kameh ; wlicn tlieir 
“ united streams take an easterly course." Further, we learn, 
from the same authority, that the rivers Alishung and Alunkar, 
which likewise spring from the mountains on the N E of Cabul, 
unite with the same Baran, below Munderar; which district ap¬ 
pears to lie higher up, with re.'spect to the course of the Baran, than 
Kameh does: and this last is knowm to lie on the north of the Ca¬ 
bul river, nearly opposite to Jalalabad From which it appears, 
that ALL the rivers just mentioned, join in the district of Kameh; 
and then run eastward, or south-eastw'ard. But it is not so clear, 
whether these confluent waters join tlie river of Cabul, above 
Paishawur, or whether they form a separate river, and pals by 
Bijore and Sewad. I think the former is tfe most probable; and 
that the confluent river receives the name of Kamchy from the dis- 


* Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 
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trict in which the junction takes place; and then communicates it 
to the Cabul river, during the remainder of its course. Whatsoever 
be its course, it will be seen by a reference to tlie map, at page 65, 
tliat either of the springs between Bamian and Chuganserai, may 
pafs lor the western head of the Indus; although the most remote 
of all, and the identical one meant by Baber, is probably the 
Doabkh, which’springs from the west of Cabul. 

By means of the history of the campaigns of the Emperor Baber, 
and of the generals of Acbar and Aurungzebc, in Bijore, Sevvad, 
and the neiglibouring provinces, mucli general knowledge respect¬ 
ing tho.se countries, and the rivers tliat intersect them, is derived. 
Some faint light is also thrown on the latter subject, by the quota- 
tiojisof M. D’Anville, and M. Otter, from the Turkish geographer 
aboveincntioned; but it is, notwithstanding, still involved in some 
degree of obscurity. We have an account in the histories of the 
campaigns, of four distinct stream.s that take their course towards 
tile Indies, and which appear to unite succefsively with the river of 
Cabul, before it falls into the Indus. 1st, The river that jialses by 
the town of Bijore, 40 or 50 miles below the point, where the Ba- 
ran and Chuganserai rivers are said to join (page 1,56); and it is 
poJsibL', though by no means probable, that it may be a continua¬ 
tion of the confluent river. It is said to be only 70 yards in 
bre.'idth, where the bridge was thrown acrofs it. ed. The Penje- 
koreh river, apparently larger than the former; w hich it joins at 
the di.stance of two marches, to the south-east of tlic town of Bijore; 
and, in its w ay, separates the province of that name, on the w'est, 
from Sevvad, on the east. 3d, The Chendoul river, apparently a 
lelser stream than either of the othej s; and to be regarded as a 
branch of the Bijore river. And, 4th, the Sewad river, the eastern¬ 
most and largest of tbe whole. Baber crofsed it midw'ay between 
the town of Bijore, and the pals of the Indus, at Nilab; and as he 
crofsed both rivers, we have a very reasonable proof that the Sewad 
river (the Suvat of Otter, and D’Anville), is a distinct river, from 
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the Sinde, or Indus: for had they been one and the same stream, 
Baber would of course, after crofsing it the second time, have 
been on the same side of it, as before he first crofsed it; that is, on 
the west, or opposite side to the Panjab: whereas the history in¬ 
forms us, that after the second crofsing, at the distance of three 
marches from the first, he was on the eastern, or Panjab side of the 
Indus. In the course of another expedition, Baber came to the 
Sewad river, at a place above the city or town of Mashanagur, or 
Ashenagur, in two long marches from Bijore. We shall presently 
shew that Ashenagur, applied to the province, is another name for 
Sewad. 

The Turkish geographer quoted by D'Anville, says, that the 
Penjekoreh river is joined by apother, that comes from the moun¬ 
tains of Kuber, on the east; and that the Hezaree river (which is 
understood to be that of Cabul, qt the Kameh), joins this confluent 
stream, a little farther down {Eclairds. p. 24). T^liis account 
appears to be plainly descriptive of the confluence of the Penje¬ 
koreh, and Sewad rivers (the latter of which is known to come 
from the quarter of Kuttojre, on the north-east, or north of Se¬ 
wad; and may be the country intended by Kuber); and also of 
those waters with the river of Cabul; but what follows concerning 
the position of Ashenagur, is not so clear to me: for I conclude 
that it stands at, or near, the conflux of the Penjekoreh and Sewad 
rivers; and being only two marches from Bijore, the position as¬ 
signed it in page 25 of the same book, must be erroneous:* for 
the point of junction of the Cabul river with the Indus, is six 
marches from Bijore.-f- 

The information respecting the province of Ashenagur, in the 


* As the book is very scarce, I quote the pafsage: “ Aihnagur est nne autre grande villc, 
“ (jui donue meme son nonn a une province particulier.:. Elle cst situee, selon le nicme 
“ geographe, dans I’endroit ou la riviere de HezarS (qui cst celle de Kabul) se joint avec 
" riiidus —11 est mention de Suvat, comme d’un canton du pays d’Ashnagur, dans le meme 
“ ge"graphe Turque.” 
f Kirkp. MSS. 
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same page, is very interesting: for by that we learn, that Scwad 
(or Suvat, as it is there written) was part of the ancient province 
oL^ghenagur; and it will be found to correspond with the situation 
of the country of the Afsacani, in which Alexander warred, on the 
west of tlie Indus. 

Bijore, called also Bejour, and Bajour, is a geographical position, 
on which the right distribution of tlie space, between Cashmere 
and Cabul depends. We have seen that it lies at the distance of 
six of Baber's marches from the Indus, at the pafs of Nilab; near 
Attock. It also lies wide of the road leading from Paisliawur to 
Cabul, because the road to it from Cabul, lay through Kameh: and 
because the province in which it is situated, and of which it is the 
capital, borders on the north of Paishawur. The Ayin Acbaree 
informs us (Vol. II. p. 194.), that “ a desert, 30 cofscs in length, 
“ by 20 to 25 in breadth, adjoins to the Bijore province, and is con- 
“ fined by the mountains, and by the rivers of Cabul, and Sinde." 
The extent of this desert marks the space, nearly, between Paisli- 
awur and Bijore: for the mountains of Lungerkote (Kirkp. MSS.), 
are said to be 20 cofses from the city of Paisliawur; and they se¬ 
parate the provinces of Bijore and Sewad, from that of Paishawur. 
The breadth of the desert, may therefore be supposed to include 
the space between the city of Paishawur, and the mountains of 
Lungerkote: and the length of it will be equal in extent to the 
space included between the Indus, and the farthest extreme of Bi¬ 
jore, westwards: this province must, therefore, have between it, 
and the Kameh, a space equal to the breadth of the desert. 

The space occupied by the provinces of Puckholi, Beneer, Sow’- 
had, and Bijore, collectively, throws further light on the position 
of Bijore town. These provinces lie in an east and west direction, 
between Cashmere, and Lumghan, the eastern frontier of Cabul; 
and their dimensions in the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. II. p, J92, seq.) 
are as follow: 



Puckholi, - 

t 1603 

length 35 cofses. 

- breadth 25 

Beneer, 

16 

12 

Sewad, 

40 

^5 

Bijore, 

25 

10 


11(> 

62 


The Kishengonga is said to be the eastern limit of Puckholi, in 
the same book; and its position is ascertained by the route of Je- 
hanguire, mentioned in page 136' of tliis work. From that point, 
if we lay off’half the sum of the two numbers collectively, whicli is 
8c; cofses, on a supposition that some of the provinces lie with their 
greatest length in one direction, and some in another; yet that ex¬ 
tent of distance will reach within 5 cofses of Jalalabad; which is 
known to lie nearly in the centre of tlie Lumghanat, instead of the 
eastern extremity, as this wouJd make it. Besides, Guznoorgul 
province (belonging to Caferistan) lies on the west of Bijore; 
and between it and the Chuganserai river, whicli forms the 
N E boundary of Cabul: therefore, on the whole, there can be 
little doubt but that the provinces abovementioned, lie with their 
greatest length, in a N and S direction: and when we consider 
that some of them have large rivers, whose courses are in that di¬ 
rection, for boundaries; it appears yet more probable: for experience 
shews, that jirovinces have commonly their greatest extent, in the 
direction that their principal rivers take; especially when tho.se 
rivers are boundaries also. Here, it is unquestionable, from the 
application of the given dimensions, to the existing space. 

The province of Bijore being only 10 cofses in breadth, leaves 
little room for error, in placing its capital, when the boundaries of 
the province are defined; which may be accomplished by the above 
data: for it has been shewn that Bijore lies on the north of Paisha- 
vYur, and at the distance of 20 cofses, or thereabouts, beyond the 
Cabul river; and that the western extreme is about 30 cofses from 
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the Indus; and this position corresponds with the distance of 6'a 
cofses, the breadth of the four provinces, collectively, from the 
’Xishengonga to the western extreme of Bijore; and also leaves a 
space for the province of Guznoorgiil, between its western limit, 
and .the Chuganserai river. This then is the relative position of 
the body of the province; which is supposed to extend 25cofses 
N and S; and 10 E and W; and the town of Bijore being six 
marches (see page 158) from Nilab or Attock, or about 6‘() CJ. 
miles; tliis distance laid off’ to the centre of the province, places 
tlie capital in latitude 34,® 7'; at 50 G. miles, N a little E from 
Paishawur; and the same distance, E a little N from Jalalabad. 

This material point being adjusted, all the rest follow of course. 
Sewad, and Beneer (wliich last seems to be a dependency of Se- 
wad), lie on tlie east of Bijore, being separated from it by the 
Penjekoreh river; and are bordered^ on the N by Kuttore, on the 
S by Paishawur; and on the E by Puckholi; the Indus forming 
the common boundary between them. In the Ayin Acbaree, the 
Indus is said to run through the borders of Sewad (Vol. II. p. 132), 
and in i>age ipa, it is mentioned as one of the rivers of Puck- 
holi, in common with the Kishengonga and Behut. We may 
therefore very safely conclude, that the Indus takes its general 
course between the provinces of Puckholi and Sewad; and the ex¬ 
tent of the former being known, we are enabled to fix the general 
course of the Indus in this place. 

Sewad and Bijore are exceedingly mountainous, and abound 
with pafses, and strong situations: so that their inhabitants have 
not only held themselves generally independent of the Mogul em¬ 
perors, but have occasionally made very serious inroads into their 
territories. 

• The Yusuf-Zyes, a numerous tribe of Afghans, quitted (says Ma¬ 
homed Cazim) their ancient habitations between Ghizniand Can- 
dahar, and after various unsuccefsful attempts to obtain a settle- 
meijtjn Cabul (at the time when Mirza Ulug Beig, surnamed 
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Cabulee, ruled that kingdom), finally established themselves in Se- 
wad and Bijore; which, at this period, were governed by a dynasty 
of princes styled Sultani, who derived their lineage from 
ander the Great.* It will be remarked, in its place, that Bijore is 
certainly the Bazira of Alexander, and that the celebrated rock of 
Aornus, ought to be situated cither in Bijore, Sewad, or the adjoining 
country of Kuttore: therefore, this, and the following information 
concerning the descejidants of Alexander, or his followers; ouglit. 
not to be rejected as fabulous: for it certainly obtained belief, not 
only from Mahomed Cazim, but from Abul Fazil, the author oi‘ 
the Ay in Acbaree, and from Soojan Rae also.'f- I shall not of¬ 
fer any apology for transcribing Capt. Kirkpatrick’s sentiments 
on this subject; as his knowledge of the original authors whom he 
quotes, is so extensive and accurate. 

“ A circumstance serves to confirm your opinion respecting tlie 
“ Bazira of Alexander. 

“ I’liere is a certain tribe at this day, inhabiting modern Bijore 
“ (or at least there was, not long ago), who pretend to be the dc- 
“ scendants of certain persons belonging to that conqueror’s ar- 
“ my; who, they say, were left there, when he pafsed through that 
“ country. Both Abu Fuzul and Soojan Rae report this tradi- 
“ tion, without any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, 
“ that these Europeans (if we may call them so), continued to pre- 
“ serve that ascendancy over their neighbours, which their ances- 
“ tors may be supposed to have pofsefsed, when they first settled 
“ here. Now, although we should reject this pedigree, as false, 
“ yet the bare claim to it argues a perfect conviction in the minds 
« of the natives (which they must have some sort of foundation 
“ for), that Alexander not only subjected Bijore, but also trans- 
“ ferred his conquests to some of his own Countrymen. For what 
*• Abu Fuzul has said on this subject, see page 194 of the 2d vol. 


• Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 


t Ibid. 
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“ of the Ayun Akbari: where, by Sultan Secunder Zulkermain 
“ (which ought to have been printed ZdL Kernine),* is meant 
“ At^exander the great.” 

It will be proper also to transcribe the pafsage just alluded to. 
“ The whole of this sircar (Bijore) consists of hills and wilds; and 
“ is inhabited by the tribe of Yusuf-Zye. In the time of Mirza 
" Ueug Beig, the tribe of Sultan, who afsert themselves to be the 
“ descendants of the daughter of Sultan Secunder Ziil Kermain, 
“ came from Cabul, and jiofsefscd themselves of this country. 
“ They say that Secunder left treasures in Cabul, under the care 
“ of some of his relations; and some of their descendants, who 
“ carry their genealogical table in their hands, now 'I' dwell in 
“ the mountainous parts.” 

It will be perceived that Mahomed Cazim, and Abul Fazil, 
differ in the chronology of this po?nt of history: the one referring 
the migration of the Yusuf-Zyes, to the same point of time, which 
the other fixes, for the migration of the Sultani. 

The Yusuf-Zyes polsefs, in addition to Sewad, and Bijore, the 
tract situated between those provinces, and the rivers of Cabul and 
Indus; the greatest part of which is described as a desert in the 
Ayin Acbaree, but by Bernoulli, as a forest. On occasion of 
their infesting the communications between the Panjab and Cabul, 
in the time of Acbar, Zine Khan was sent to chastize them; which 
lie appears to have done effectually. He over-ran their whole ter¬ 
ritory, and even penetrated to the borders of Cashgar; where he 
took the strong fort of Kushal, or Gushal, situated on a mountain, 
17 marches north of Bijore. From the nature of the country, these 
marches are said to have been very short; and they might also 
have been very circuitous; so that we can form only a very 
general idea of the situation of Kushal, from them: but as the 
garrison retreated towards Badakshan, over the river Cbuganserai, 

f In the latter part of the i6th century. 

Y a 


That is, the two-horned. 
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we may collect, from the course of that river (page that 
Kushal bears to the west of N from Bijore; and may probably be 
lelstban 70 G. miles from it. Nor ought we'to be surprized 
finding Cashgar (or rather its dependencies) in this position; for 
the Ayin Acbaree mentions it, as lying on the north of Sewad-and 
Bijore, &c. Munglore, the capital of Sewad, is said to be near a 
pafs, which adjoins lo Cashgar. Vol. II. p. 193- 

Aurungzebc also found it necefeary to chastize the Yusuf-Zyc.s 
(about the year i6’7o); since which, the return of Nadir Sliah in 
1 739 ’ again brought them into notice. They appeared formidable, 
even to the Shah; but according to Abdul Kurrim, page 7, he 
reduced them to submifsion; and if they really engaged to supply 
his army with 30,000 men, 4 he tribe must- have increased since 
the time of Acbar; when Bijore contained only 39,000, and Sewad 
40,000 families. (Kirkp. MSS») 

Kuttore appears to be the general name of the tract bordering 
on the north of Sewad, Bijore, Puckholi, &c. from the N E fron¬ 
tier of Cabul, to Cashmere. It has also obtained from the Maho- 
medans, the name of Caferistan, or Land of Infidels. It is clafsed 
(we have seen) as a dependency of Cashgar, by the people of 
Hindoostan; but seems to have been very little known to them. 
It occupies, as we have before observed, nearly the place of Pto¬ 
lemy’s Comedi'y and answers to it in description, being entirely 
mountainous. The expedition of Timur to the mountains of Kut¬ 
tore, is particularly described by Sherefeddin, and translated by 
M. Petis dc la Croix: besides which, Capt. Kirkpatrick has com¬ 
municated tran.slations of his own, both of that, and of certain 
pafsages in other authors, descriptive of the country of Kuttore, 
and its inhabitants. 

Timur proceeded from Andcrab in Badakshan, to Kawuck, or 
Khuvvick; the furthest, or most eastern, of the pafses leading 
through Hindoo-Kho, into the province of Cabul. In order to 
arrive at the fortrefs of Kuttore, he crofsed several ranges of high 
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inountains, rising one above another; some of them covered with 
snow; and tlic fortrefs is described as being near the foot of the 
furthest range; having a river of great depth and rapidity, pafs- 
ing close to its walls. It may be supposed that these ranges of 
mountains arc the continuation of Hindoo-Kho, from Kawuck; 
and then Kuttorc will lie to the south of that range; but the dis¬ 
tance of it from ‘Anderab, cannot easily be made out. Capt. Kirk¬ 
patrick's translation, allows 18 days from the time of Timur’s 
departure from Kawuck, to his return thither, by a different route. 
From the history of his traiisictions, he might be in motion 12 
days of the time; which allows 6 marches in distance; but the 
nature of the country would not admit of more than 40 to 45 G. 
miles of direct distance, for these marches from Kawuck; and this 
last may be 6*0 from Anderab; whence, I suppose, Kuttore fort 
may be 100 to loj G. miles to the E by S, or E S E, of Anderab; 
and about the same distance, in a iV E direction, from Cabul. But 
this position, as the reader may perceive, has more of conjecture, 
than of authority, for its basis. The Kushal of Zine Khan, is not 
far from Kuttorc, according to my supposition. 

The author of the D /7 Kiisba (according to Capt. Kirkpatrick), 
describes the mountains of Kuttorc as stretching from the borders 
of Cashmere to Cabul. Alishung and Alunkar, the districts al¬ 
luded to, in page 151, were included in it, in the time of Baber; 
as Guznoorgul was, when the Ayin Acbaree was compiled; to 
which may be added, that the proximity of Kuttore, to laiinghan 
and .Talalabad, is presumed, from the circumstance of Aebar's 
sending oft’ a detachment from the latter (when on his return from 
Cabul), to scour the skirts of the mountains of Kuttore. (Kirk¬ 
patrick’s MSS.) The author of the Dil Kusha also says, “ This 
“ region (Kuttorc) aontains a great number of towns and villages ’ 
“ and is exceedingly populous Its principal towns are Tow- 
“ kul (written in another MS. Showkul), and Jourkul; those 
“ being the residencies of its rulers, it abounds in fruits, such as 
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“ grapes, apples, plumbs, &c. It likewise yields rice, wheat, 
“ and other sorts of gram. The natives are exceedingly fond of 
“ wine and hog’s flesh; although their country is well stocked 
“ with cows and goats. They have a distinct language, nothing 
“ resembling that of any other people: and their arms consist,of 
“ the bow and arrow, the sabre, and the sling.” Another author 
adds, “ That the natives are, for the most part, idolaters; that 
** they are of a robust make, and that their complexion is a raix- 
“ ture of red and white.” Sherefeddin, Capt. Kirkpatrick observes, 
“ says nearly the same thing.” 

We have here, a second instance of a distinct race of people in 
the same neighbourhood: for the Bijorians and Sewadians (as we 
have seen), border on Kuttore.. 

The Siahposhians (or Black Vests) bordered on the north of 
Kuttqjre; since Timur on his uoute from Anderab to Kuttore, 
sent off a detachment to the left, that is, to the N E (as he went 
himself to the E, or S E), and this detachment penetrated into 
their country. 

On the south and south-west of the province of Cabul, our 
knowledge is very limited. The roads from Ghizni to Candahar, 
and from the latter to Moultan; are all the geographical lines that 
we pofsefs in that quarter. The latter is from a march of Dara 
Sheko; and from it we learn, that the mountains of Suhman- 
droog, occur, at about 4 marches from Candahar; but that the 
rest of the road is more smooth and even, than that leading to 
Cabul, from Attock. The mountains of Wulli, covered with snow, 
were left to the north; but our knowledge of the geography of 
this part, is much too scanty to allow us even to venture an opi¬ 
nion, on the general direction of the ridges of mountains: we learn, 
however, from the journal of Mr. Steele (1614), who went by the 
direct road (it would appear) from Moultan to Candahar; that a 
large tract of mountainous country lay in his way; and also a river 
of the name of Lucca, ’#iich is not heard of, in Dara Sheko’i? 
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route; and therefore, probably joins the Indus, to the N of Dara's 
route. The Indus required 92 boats, or pontoons, for its bridge, 
where Dara crofsed it; and the Moultan river 6*5; and the rivers 
were then low. It does not, however, follow, that the breadth 
of the rivers bore an exact proportion to the number of boats; but 
A\ c may conclude that the Indus is the widest river of the two. 

The boundary of Moultan on the west; and the tracts occupied 
by the Ballogcs (or Bulloaches), and the Abdalli tribe of Afghans, 
in the line of Dara’s route, are taken from Capt. Kirkpatrick's 
MSS. From him also we learn, that Dara sent his heavy artillery, 
for the siege of Candahar, in boats, from Lahore to Kun, or Ken, 
on the Indus; whence they were transported by land by Seewee 
and Dehdoo, to Candahar. 

Candahar, while the Persian and Mogul empires were severally 
undivided, was the frontier city, and fortrefs of Hindoostan, to¬ 
wards Persia; and was esteemed the key of the western provinces 
of the latter; and not unfrequently changed masters. The Ayin 
Acbaree clafscs, as belonging to Candahar, several provinces on 
the west of it, which unequivocally belong to Persia: but as the 
limits of the empire, varied with the prowefs and abilities of the 
different emperors, it may be concluded that Acbar extended them 
to tlic utmost. 

The position of Ghizni, the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
the same name, is totally different from what M. D’Anville sup¬ 
posed ; for he placed it in the N W extreme of Cabul: althougli 
it appears to be almost in the very heart of that province. 

Ghizni is termed the second Medina; owing to the great 
number of illustrious persons, whose remains have been interred 
there. Wonderful stories are related concerning its extent and 
population, in ancierft times: yet Baber exprefses his surprize at 
its having ever been pitched on, for the seat of any empire.* 

Although this was the part of India, the first known to Euro- 

* Kirkpatrick’s MS8« 
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peans, yet at this day, we know lefs of it, than of most other parts: 
nor ought it to excite surprise; for the modern Europeans have 
visited India, on a very different errand than what Alexander djd; ' 
ours being purely on the score of maritime trade, until the down¬ 
fall of the Mogul empire, opened the way to the acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory : and that in the opposite corner of the empire. This may 
serve to explain the cause of the great deficiency of geographical 
materials, for the tract in question: notwithstanding the aids that 
the science has received, from the labours of gentlemen, whose 
afsistance I am proud to acknowledge. 

I have generally availed myself of the laborious researches of 
M, D’Anville, to introduce several places, whose names he has 
identified on the authority of the Turkish geographer beforemen- 
tioned, whose works I am unacquainted with. Those wlio wish 
for more particular information, may consult his map of Asia, 
published in 1751; as also his Eelaircifsemens,* which accompanied 
that, and the map of India; the first section of which, is particu¬ 
larly curious, and applies directly to this subject. His Antiquite 
Geographique de I’lnde, deserves attention likewise: tliougli I con- 
fefs I cannot follow Arrian in his detail of Alexander’s marches, 
in the countries bordering on the west of the Indus, for want of 
such unequivocal marks, as arc to be found on the east side of tliat 
river, in the courses and confluences of the Panjab rivers. How¬ 
ever, by the aid of Capt. Kirkpatricks communications, and of 
the Ay in Acbaree, several positions in the march of Alexander 
may be ascertained : in particular, the second volume of that ela¬ 
borate compilation, under the heads of Cashmere and Cabul, gives 
the names, dimensions, and relative positions, of the subdivisions 
of those countries; of which I have availed myself, throughout 
the geographical construction. I suspect that Alexander never 
went so far to the north as the city of Cabul; and that, although 

• This work is become very scarce, and might be reprinted, with emolument to the pub¬ 
lisher. 
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his route is generally represented as very circuitous* and even tra¬ 
versing the country from one extreme to the other; yet I appre- 
liend, on the contrary, that he made no considerable deviations 
from his intended line of march, from the foot of Caucasus, or 
Hiri(Joo~Kho, to the Indus, near Peucelaotis ; or Puckholi. I shall 
endeavour to trace his route generally, from the river Cophenes, 
that being the first point, according to my idea, that can be recog¬ 
nized. There seems indeed, to have been few doubts entertained, 
concerning the position of the Paropamisan Alexandria ; which has 
been referred to Candahar, by M. D'Anville, and many other geo¬ 
graphers: and, I confefs, I was decidedly of the same opinion, until 
Capt. Kirkpatrick’s communications gave me a better idea of the 
position of Candahar, in respect of Hindoo-Kho (Alexander’s Cau¬ 
casus), and of both of these, in respect of Balk, Cabul, and Bamian: 
and finding that Candahar is at a great distance to the southward 
of that ridge,* whilst Alexandria is repeatedly said to lie at the 
southern foot of Caucasus, I ought according to the history, to 
look for it in some other position. That position, however, I 
have not been able to find: and the only facts that I can collect, 
towards enabling me to form any idea of the general position of 
Alexandria, are the following. 

Alexander's route from the south coast of the Caspian sea, was 
through Aria, Zaranga, &c. to Aracbosia; answering to Herat, 
Zarang, and Arokhage ; -f- the latter of which lies to the south 
of Candahar. From Arachosia, he went into the adjacent country 
of the Indians; which answers, I conceive, to Cabul and Ghizni; 
for no district, lying w'est of the Ghiznian province, can well be 
clafsed amongst those of India. In his way from the Arachoti to 
the Indians, he went tlirough deep snows; that is, I suppose, over 

• • Or rather the continuation of Hindoo-Kho, westward, under the name of G auk; and 
which answers ill position, to Paropamisus. 

t The names of places, in the map of the tract situated between the heads of the Ganges 
and Indus, and the Caspian sea, at page *oo, are given according to the ancient, as well as 
^e modern, acceptation of them. The ancient names of towns have a dash under them: 
and those of provinces are in Italic capitals; whilst the modern ones are in Roman capitals. 
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high mountains covered with snow; for the latitude is between 32 
and 3i< degrees: and there is no (|uestion, concerning the exist- 
cnee of high mountains on the south, and S E of Candahar. Takr 
ing for granted that mountains were jiafscd over, we may suppose 
them to he a continuation of the heights of Sulimandroog, noticed 
in t!ie mareli of Dara Sheko (page i6’h‘), and probably tile Parvt-ti 
Mans of Ptolemy. 

From the country of the Indians, Alexander marched toward 
BAcTuiyi; in pursuit, or rather in quest of, Befsus. Mount Cau¬ 
casus lay in h's way to Bactria: and this country, from the eircum- 
sta:a.as of name, and position, answers most perfectly to that of 
Balk. Now , in order to form a judgment concerning the site of 
Alexandria, we ought, I think, to impiire where the pafses, lead¬ 
ing directly from the country of the Indians, to Bactria, over 
mount Caucasu.s, are situated ; ,for in that line of direction ought 
Alexandi ia tt> lie, according to the history. The palscs then will 
be found between Cihourbund, and the quarter of Bamian; that is, 
on the N \\' and we.st of the city of Cabul; and much to the east 
of Candahar. The course of the river Copheiu's, ought to afford" 
some afsistance at fixing Alexandria. It ran between Alexandria, 
and the first scene of the military operations of Alexander; and 
probably occurred pretty early in the march In Alexander’s ar¬ 
rangement of boundaries, the river Cophcncs was the eastern limit 
of the province of Paropamisus ; of which Alexandria was regarded 
as the capital: and that province, according to the ideas of Pto¬ 
lemy, lay between those which the moderns name Korasan, and 
C’abul. I conclude, w'ith some degree of confidence, that the 
river Cow, of the Turkish geography, and the Cow-mull of Baber 
(sec page 154), which pafses by Nughz, and whose principal 
branches are the rivers of Ghizni and GuVdaiz; is the Copbaics, 
in question: and then we must look for Alexandria in the quar¬ 
ter of Bamian; but its particular situation, it is impofsiblc to guefs. 
At all events, the proximity of Alexandria to the nortliern mouii- 
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tains, a fact which Arrian iinjirclscs very strongly,* renders it an 
almost iinpofsible case, th.at Alexandria and Candahar can be one 
and the same place, "j* 

s’lall take occasion to mention, in its ])hu'o, anotlier fact 
respecting tne Co})henes, which allbrds a strong presumptive nroof, 
that it can be no other than ilie river of Nughz. It is iiniertunate, 
that neither Mr. 'Forster’s journal, nor (lol. Popham'.s MS. give 
the particulars of any of the rivers on the road between Cabul and 
Candahar; t'ne latter indeed notes no lefs than five streams 
crols it: but leaves us in uncertainty as to their bulk, names, and 
future cour.se. 

Ix'avijig Alexandria, at the foot of Cauca.sus, Alexander came 
to the river Copbenes; which we haye supposed to be llie Co:c, or 
Coiv-iniill river, tluit runs under the city of Nughz; and he must 
have pafsed it, in the higher parjt of its course; otherwi.so the 
snowy ridgd tliat divides Lumghaii from Bungusli, would liave 
lain between him, and Bazira; and no notice is taken of liis crofs- 
ing so remarkal)le a cluiin of mountains. We may add, that only 
tlie uppermost })art of tlie course of the Cow river, crofscs the 
roads, leading from Hindoo-Kho, to tlie I’anjab couniry. From 
the Cophenes river, Hephestion and Pcrdiccas, with a strong de¬ 
tachment, were sent into the country of Pcucdaolis (according to 
Arrian; P enrol ail is, Strabo), near the Indus; where they were to 
make prejiarations for pal'sing the army over, 'riiis country, in 
name and .situation, agrees nearly with the modern Puckholi, 
called also Pebkely, lying on the north of Attock; and although 
the whole province, 7 ioiv lies on the ea.st of the Indus, according 
to the state of our information; yet as w'e have said .before, in 

• In one place (Book IV.) he says that Alcxanilria was built amongst the Paropamhiv, 
and that Alexander in his w.ay to it, from tlie Oxus, trofsed moimt Caucasus. And in the 
preceding book; tliat Alexander marched to mount Caucasus, and built .i city, which he 
named Alexandria. 

t The ancient name of Candahar is said to be Balioos (Kirkpatrick). Thus, the popu¬ 
lar derivation of Candahar from Iskatider, or Alexander, must be wrong. Besides, there 
i; a place named Kandar, or Kondar, in the heart of the Deccan; where it never was jire- 
rended that Alexander came. See D’Anville’s Ecluircis. page 19. 
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page 147, the striking resemblance in the name, and general situa¬ 
tion ; together vvitli the probability of some variation in the li¬ 
mits, in the course of so many ages (and which is exemplified in 
those of Cashmere, in page 141; and of Cabul, in page 151); al¬ 
together makes me conclude that it is one and the same country; 
and that its capital stood near the western shore of the Indus; al¬ 
though it now stands at a very considerable distance, to the east of 
that river: for we find by the history, that the Afsaceni, or Afsa- 
cani, answering to Ashenagur (synonymous with Sewad); and 
Bazira, which answers to Bijore; adjoined to, or lay very near to 
Peucelaoiis; as Sewad and Bijore do now to Puckholi. 

Hephestion’s stay at Peucelaotis must have been very consi¬ 
derable, previous to Alexander’s arrival: as on occasion of the re¬ 
volt of the prince of that country, the siege of his capital took 
up 30 days. Alexander himself marched from the banks of the 
Cophencs, against the Aspii, Tbyrai, and Arasaci ; naiions, whose 
situations, and modern names, I am utterly ignorant of (unlefs 
Teerah should be meant by Thyra); but I conclude that they 
were inferior divisions of the modern Cabul, and situated between 
the rivers of Ghizni and Cabul, at the height of Irjab and Dukkah. 
The nature of the country, described in the history, points to this 
neighbourhood; it was rough and mountainous, but not imprac¬ 
ticable to cavalry: and beyond these mountains was the city of 
Arigicus, which might almost pafs for Irjab, in the route of Ta¬ 
merlane, near the southern mountains. In his march to Arigeeus, 
Alexander crofsed two rivers, the Cboe and Euaspla ; and defeating 
the Aspians in a pitched battle, near the latter, pafsed through the 
territories of the Gurai; and crofsed the river of the same name, 
with much difficulty, by reason of the depth and rapidity of its 
stream, and the nature of its bottom; which was composed of 
round slippery stones. He was at this time on his way to the 
country of the Afsaceni, or AJsacani ; and this is a point, at which 
I shall pause, to endeavour to ascertain Alexander's position,*’ 
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from the nature of the circumstances relating to it. The river 
Gureus, then, appears to have been the most considerable one that 
occurred, since Alexander pafsed the Choc ; it was deep, but yet ford¬ 
able ; for had his army crofsed it in boats, they would either have 
been ignorant of the nature of Its bottom; or knowing it, they 
could not have regarded it as an obstacle. The description, as 
well as the position, suits the Kameh, or Cabul river, better than 
any other; as far as my information goes. The Choe and Euaspla, 
may be two, of the nine rivers of the Lumghanat. It is very dif¬ 
ficult to judge of the length of Alexander’s march from the Co¬ 
phenes to the Gureus; but pofsibly it might be 100 road miles. 

The country of the Afsaceni, or Afsacani, answers to Sewad (or 
Sowhad); Ashenagur being, as we have observed in page 158, the 
ancient name of Sewad; or rather Sewad was one of the subdi¬ 
visions of Ashenagur. At present, Sewad includes the three pro- 

tl * 

vinces of Sewad proper, Bijore, and Beneer (Ayin Acbaree, Vol. II. 
p. 193). Such are the mutations, in the names and boundaries of 
provinces, and which are often accelerated by arbitrary arrange¬ 
ments in revenue books! Under the circumstances of the case, 
it was fortunate that the original name could be traced. Mas- 
saga,* the capital of the Afsaceni, being taken by afsault, Alex¬ 
ander summoned Bazira, the capital of the next adjoining terri¬ 
tory: and here the modern district of Bijore, presents itself in a 
position that answers most unequivocally to that of Bazira-, and 
the similarity of the names is no lefs striking. Of the posi¬ 
tion and extent of this province, we have spoken most fully in 
page 159. Its position becomes interesting, as it contains the fa¬ 
mous mountain of Aorms, the taking of which was one .of the most 
brilliant exploits of Alexander, in these parts. The Ayin Acbaree 
gives no intimation of fits containing any such remarkable moun¬ 
tain ; but describes it generally as a very strong country, and as 

• Baber mentions a city of the name of Masbangur, situated on the river of Sewad. 
(Kirkp. MSS.) 
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having fastnclscs, into wliicli the inhabitants occasionally retreat. 
Arrian describes its base to be 18 or no miles’^ in circuit; of vast 
elevation, and accefsible only by one narrow path, cut out in the 
rock. ()ji the suniinit was a great extent oi' arable and j)asture 
land, with springs of water: so tltfll a garrison of 1000 men iniglit 
subsist, without any extraneous aid. Wo may sup])ose it to be 
somewhat similar to (j\valior,"f' or Rotas Ciur in Bahar. The Iji- 
dus does not pafs near Aornus; becaiuse the di.strict of Sowiiad 
propery lies between the Indus and Bijore, according to tlie A} in 
Acbaree. 

It appears tliat Alexander, after the taking of Bazira, and before 
lie besieged Aornus (notwitlistanding its proximity to the former) 
proceeded to the Indus, where; he took pofsefision of the city and 
fortrefs of Peucelaotis, and several small towns on, or near, that 
river; and as Ilephestion and ^erdiccas make their appearance 
here, I conclude this to be the city spoken of before, as .sustaining 
a sic'ge of .‘30 days; which period might pofsibly expire about the 
time of Alexander's arrival: and the surretider might have been a 
consequence of it. 

We have supposed the country of Peucelaotis to be the modern 
Puckholi, and the fortrefs and city in question, was probably the 
cajiital of it. A .slight iirspection of the nr.qj at tin* end of tliis Sec¬ 
tion, will convey a clearer idea of the relative jmsitions of the .se¬ 
veral provinces ju.st mentioned, than any written description: and 
to that 1 .shall beg leave to refer the reader. 

If I under.stand the matter right, Alexander left the rock Aornus 
behind him, as I said before, when he proceeded to PeucelaoUs, to 
receive its surrender: and afterwards marched back again (that is 
to the N or N W) to invest the rock; taking the city of Kmbolima, 
which stood near it, in his way. And after the taking of Aornus, 
he made a second expedition into the country of the Afsacani, 


* Reckoning ten stades to a mile. 


t See the Index, article Gwalior. 
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situated between Bazira and Peucelaotis. His errand among the 
Afsacani (ilie peojile of Ashcjiagur), tliis second time, was to get 
pofsefsion of some elephants, wliichwcre said to be sent thither, to 
prevent their falling into his hands. It was doiihtlefs an object to 
him, lobe provided \\iihasufficidnt number ofeleplumls, in order 
to oppose, with a prospect of .succefs, those of his enemies, wlien 
he sliould cirrivc on the cast side of the Indus. And although 

o 

Alexander miglit, from his superior knowledge of discipline, despise 
tlie attacks of those animals, as every accomjdished general in every 
age has done; yet from an e{[ual degree of knowledge of the human 
mind, he might conclude that his .soldiers in general, would feel 
themselves pofsefsed of more coiilidence, when in addition to their 
ordinary means of attack, they coukl also employ that, which ap- 
])eared the most formidable in the hands of their enemies. The 
elephants were at la.st found, in the pastures near the Indus, and 
.sent oil'by land to the grand army; wliich we may suj^po.sc to be 
on their march, tow'ards tlic bridge. He in the mean time, polsibly 
tired of marching; or for the sake of novelty, wi.sliingto embark 
on the Indus; cau.sed trees to be felled, with which having con¬ 
structed boats (according to Arrian), he sailed down the stream to 
the bridge. Polsibly he made .some rafts, whiclt might be fully 
C(|ual to his wants; but it is dillicult to conceive, by those who 
are ac(]uainted w ith the nature of constructing any kind of boats, 
that he cither waited to build them, or that he carried with him 
the requisites for their e<piipment, on so .sudden an emergency. 

I have before (page leii sujiposed Attock to be the place where 
Alexander crofsed the Indus; and over and above the rea.sons there 
afsigned for it, I will now add anotlier; whicli is, that after ho 
came to the bridge (which was completed before his arrival), he 
.made an excursion by land, into the country adjacent to the western 
bank of the Indus, to view the city of Ny.ut (siqjposed by D’An- 
ville to be Is’ughz, or Nagaz, the Nagara, or Diuiiysiopolis, of 
Ttolcmy); and he is then said to have entered the country, that 
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lay between the two rivers, Cophenes and Indus. We have 
before taken it for granted (page 170), tliat the Cophenes is the 
river that runs by Nughz, and falls into the Indus, 30 or 35 miles 
below the city of Attock ; and as the river of Cabul joins the In¬ 
dus in front of the city of Attock, it is clear that until he came op¬ 
posite to that city, he could not be between the Cophenes and 
Indus. And if it be said that the Cabul river, was the Co¬ 
phenes, he had all along been between the Cophenes and the 
Indus; and Arrian’s words could have no meaning. But it is 
probable, on every account, that Attock was the crofsing-place: 
there the mountainous country from the north-ea.st terminates, and 
the plains of the Panjab begin ; a circumstance highly favourable 
to his future plan of penetrating into India, and no lefs so to the 
construction of his bridge; which was no easy matter to accomplish, 
acrofs a river so wide and so rapid as the Indus; but which was 
lefs difficult in a level country, than in a mountainouk one. The 
bridge was undoubtedly made of boats, as Tamerlane’s was, in 
1398: but Tamerlane crofsed at a season when the river was 
(comparatively) low; Alexander, after it was considerably swoln, 
with the periodical rains. 

By Alexander’s sending off Hephestion from the Cophenes, to 
provide the means of pafsing the Indus in the country of Peucc- 
laotis (Pucklioli), it would appear that he had an intention of crofs- 
ing it, higher up than he afterwards did: and it was natural 
enough, before he had learnt from Hephestion that the situation 
was, in every respect, unfavourable. 

I return from this long digrefsion concerning Alexander, to the 
account of the modern geography of tlie Indus, and the countrie.s 
bordering on it, in the lower part of its course. I am convinced, 
that the more our knowledge of the particular geography of the 
countries, on both sides of the upper parts of the Indus, increases; 
the clearer will be our ideas of Alexander’s marches. The com¬ 
mentaries of the Emperor Baber, quoted in the Ay in Acbaree,^ 
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have already proved a fruitful source of information; particularly 
in the province ot'Cabul, and its vicinity: and, I trust, that the spi¬ 
rit of in(|uir3^ whidi lias gone forth, in the countries where the 
events themselves were produced, will keep pace with the spirit 
of .curiosity, which has been excited concerning them, in our 
own. 


Of the Ikdi-s, iDid its principal Branches, hclozc Moultan ; zciib 
':omc Parlicnlars relating to Sindy. 

d'ho common boundary of Moifltan and Candahar, in the line 
between the capitals of those countries, is about bo (J. miles be¬ 
yond tile western bank of the Indus; as a])j)ears b\’ the march of 
Dara Sheko. Our researches have scarcely penetrated into tliis 
quarter; of cinirse we are unable to enlarge the reader’s ideas 
concerning it: Imt it seems as il' the country, at no great distance 
from the west of the Indus, partook of the nature of the adjoining 
])rovince of Makran (the Gedrosia of Alexander), and was little 
better than a desert. 

'Fhe best information, and which contains .some very curious par-.^ 
licular.s, re.specting the country of Sindy, and the river Indus; was 
most obligingly communicated, by a ]>erson of character and great 
respectability, wlio re.sided .some time in tliat country, in the ser¬ 
vice of tile East-India C\)m])any: and this .shall be detailed, after 
tile insertion of some particulars, that ought iiecefsarily to pre¬ 
cede it. 

'File general course of the Indus, from Attock to the delta, is 
taken from M. D'Anville’s ma}> of Asia; as I know of no better 
authority. The towns on its banks, are taken chiefly from the 
mifsionary’s itinerary, before mentioned: as is also the point of 
conflux of the Setlegc and Indus. The latitude of Behker, is given 

A a 
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at Q.Y' iCi'in tliis itinerary; and its distance from Moiiltan being 
106} royal cofses, or about 215 G. miles, in the tables; this will 
agree nearly to the position of Moultan, in page 91. The Ay in 
Acbarcc says, that Bchker is the ancient Mansurah. Finding 
Hajykan mentioned in the Ayin Acbarcc, as one of the districts 
belonging to Sindy ; aJid it being very certain that a large pro¬ 
vince of the same name, lies on the west of the Indus, opposite to 
Moultan ; 1 can Jio otlierwise reconcile the two accounts, than by 
supposing that Hajykan extends southward, along the Indus, un¬ 
til it meets the border of Sindy; and that a small part ol‘ it was 
subject to Sindy. In this case, the district of Bchker must be con¬ 
fined chiefly to the east side of the Indus. No part of Hajykan, 
IS reckoned to belong, cither to Moultan, or Candaliar, in the 
Ayin Acbaree. The mifsionary's itinerary (ibb’e) mentions the 
Ballogcs, as the then pofsefsors of Hajykan: and we ha^'c supposed 
that the Oxycani arc intended for the inhabitants of the same coun¬ 
try, by the historians of Alexander, in page lec^. 

Moultan is nearly at the same distance from the sea, as Alla¬ 
habad ; that is, from 800 to 850 B. miles, by the course of the river: 
and the mifsionary’s party were 21 days in dropping down with 
the stream, in the months of October and November; when the 
strength of the land floods was abated. 

Tlie Indus, and its branches, admit of an uninterrupted navi¬ 
gation, from Tatta, the capital of Sindy, to Moultan, and Lahore, 
for vefsels of near 200 tons; and a very extensive trade was car¬ 
ried on between those places, respectively, in the time of Aurung- 
zebe: but, at present, very little of this trade remains, owing to a 
bad government in Sindy; and probably to the ho.stile or rapacious 
disposition of the Seiks; the present pofsefsors of the countries of 
Moultan and Lahore. Capt. Hamilton says, that boats came 
from Lahore to Tatta, in 12 days. Had Ferose's canal been com¬ 
pleted, there would have been a continued inland navigation, from 
Tatta to Bengal, and Afsam, (See page 75.) 
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"file geographical position of Talta, and those of the principal 
mouths of the Indus, depend on that of Cape Monze, as set forth 
in page 37 of this jVTemoir; or rather as it was meant to be; for 
the latitude of this cape, sliould iiavc l)een 24' .53', instead of 24,° 45'- 
Thc mouth of Ritchel river, taken at 24'^ 14'; and that of Larry- 
Bunder, which was the principal channel of the Indus, during the 
last century, an<l early in the present one, at 24^44'; are respec¬ 
tively within one or two minutes of the latitudes afsigned them; 
the first, by an observation of Capt. Scott (which was 24“ 12')^ 
and the latter bv the East-India Pilot. 

The city of Tatta, the capital of the province of Sindy, and 
supposed to be on, or near the site of the P alt ala* of the ancients, 
is situated, according to the idea of the gentleman who resided- 
there, and whose observations have jjrovcd of such singular use, 
about 38 Ci. miles to the north of Ritchel, and 30 to the cast of 
it: so that it ought to be in lat. 24’ 30', Ion. G'f 37'; and about 
123 miles from tlicsea, by the cour.se of the river.•'(■ According to 
M. Thevenot, it is three days journey from Larry-Bunder town; 
which, according to Capt. Hamilton, is live or six leagues from 
the sea. M. Thevenot’s three days journey may be taken at 34. C j. 
miles of horizontal distance; and the whole distance of Tatta, from 
the mouth of Larry-Bunder river, at about b'B G. miles: and this 
<loes not disagree witli the account given above. 

According to a MS. itinerary (kept by N. Whittington, no date 


• ]t !■- inipofsible to fix the exact 'litc of Patr.il.i, bcc.msc there are properly tit'O tlclUis, 
a superior, anti an inferior one; exchisivc ol the nianv islands formed by the liidu', when it 
•ipproachcs tlif sea. Tatta is near the head of the//^i-rror delta; and the ancient account- 
mention only one gre.at delta, having Pattula at the iij)j)er angle of it. In Ptolemy’s map 
(Asire, Tab. XX.), Pattala is placed very far below the place where the Indus begins to 
'.eparalc into branches. , 

f These arc the ptirliculars: From Ritchel to Shabundcr, about 40 miles by the course 
of the Ii'-ei, the bearing, much eastwurdly. Thence to Auning.ib.indcr, 25 more (but by 
land only 10 or 12), the course somewhat more northwardly. Thence to Tatta, 60 miles, 
N N K, or N li by N. The windings of the river are supposed to reduce the distance, on a 
straight line, to 63 G. miles. The latitude of Tatta, is supposed to be something more than 
24“ 40 ; the o'nstruction, -according to these data makes it 24° 50'. 

A a 2 
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to it), Tatta is about 180 cofscs from Radimpour on the Pudtfar 
river: and 228 IVojn Ainedabad, pafsing tlirough Radiinpoiir. 
This last town is placed in the map, ehieily on the authority oi' a 
*MS. map ofCnizeral (of which more will be said hereafter); and 
180 eolses. laid oif from it, would place Tatta about 22 (i. miles 
further to the W'cst, than the position afsigned it, above; provided 
that the general direction t)f the road, w-as straight; but it appears 
by the ideas of Jansen and Blaeu, who have severally described this 
road, that it bends greatly to the south ; and therelbre will acconl 
very well with the above data: and it may be concluded, on the 
whole, that the longitudes of Tatta and of Cape Monze, are not 
far from the truth. The route in questiojt, goes by the village of 
Negar-i’arkar, and by the town of Niiracjuimire; ai»d through 
part of the territorv of C'utch: it also crofses tlie great sandy 
desert. 

It is not to be e.xpccted that any ])articular account of the num¬ 
ber and j)ositionsof the several branches and mouths of the Indus, 
sliould exist, unlefs a survey of them had j)revi(jusly been made. 
All the information that I have been able to obtain on the subject, 
respects three of them only ; and is as follows. About 170 miles 
from tile sea, by the course of the river, the Indus divides into 
twa> branches; of which the wesiennost is by much the largest. 
'J'his branch, after a course of about .70 miles, to the S\V, divides 
into two more ; the smallest of which runs on a WSW course, to 
J .arry-Btinder, and Darraw ay: and the largest, taking the name of 
the Ritchel river, runs on a more southwardly course to the town 
or village of Ritchel, oji the sea coast. (Tatta is situated w'ithin 
l his inferior delta, and about live miles below the upper angle of it.) 
rhe other principal bratich remains to be mentioned, and is that 
which bounds the ca.stern side of the superior delta, separating, as is 
■said above, at about 170 miles from the sea. It is smaller than the 
Kitchel river, but larger than that of Larry-Bunder ; and by cir- 
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ciimstances, and by report, it opens into the mouth of the gulf of 
Ciiteh, nearly opposite to Jigat Point: its course being somewhat 
to the eastward of south. 

From these data, logetlicr with llic aid of the charts of the coast, 
published by Mr. Dalrymple, it may be collected, that the delta of 
the Indus is about i^o British miles in length, along the sea coast; 
and about 115 in dejjtli, from the place of.se’xiration of llic superior 
branches of the river, to the most prominent poiiit of the sea coast. 
Arrian (after Nearclius) reckons the first distance 1800=*^ stadia ; 
and Pliny eeo Roman miles; that is, he reckoned about eight of 
tho.se Slades to a mile. 

'File lower part of this delta is intersected by rivers and creeks, 
in almost every direction, like the delta of the Ganges: but, unlike 
that, it has no trees on it; the dry parts being covered with brush- 
t\ ood; and tlie remainder, by much llie greatest part, being tioisomc 
swamjxs, or muddy lakes. A minaret, at the mouth of Ritchcl 
river serves as a mark for the road ; whieli, from tlie flatnefs and 
samenefs of the appearance of the coast, could not otherwi.se be 
discriminated. The upper part of the delta i.s well cultivated, 
and yields abundance of rice.-j' 

From the ideas generally entertained concerning the nature, 
and treatment of camels, it would not be e.xpected, that this delta ; 
and especially that part of it, nearest to the sea; .should be .set 
apart for the breeding of those animals. It is, however, the case; 
and the tender parts of the brushwood, serve them for fodder. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the tide .should not be visi¬ 
ble in this river, at a greater di.stance than 60 or 65 miles from the 
sea. The bores are high and dangerous in the mouths of the river. 
(See the Introduction, page xxiv ) 

The breadth of the'Kitchel branch is estimated at one mile, just 

• It appears IVoin Srrabo, that Aristobiilus allowed only looo stadia for the basis of 
the delta. 

t The Ayin Atbaree says, that the principal Ibod of the inhabitants of Sindy, is fish and 
rice. 
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above the tide; and at Tatta, at only half a inile.^ It is cci^tain 
that tlic Indus is very considerably lels than the Ganges. The 
velocity of its curreiit is estimated at four miles per hour, in the 
dry season; which I should suppose to be over-rated, unless tiie 
declivity be much more than I have an idea of : though indeed, the 
.short course of the tide, upwards, seems to require some such 
cause. 

The province of Sindy, in many particulars of soil and clinnite. 
and in the general appearance of its surface, rc.semblcs Egyi't: t!ie 
lower ]iart of it being composed of rich vegetable mould, and ex¬ 
tended ijito a wide delta; while the upper part, is a narrow slip ul' 
country, confined on the Persian side by a ridge, or ridges of nioun- 
tains, and on tlie other by a saqdy desert; the river Indies, equal at 
least to the Nile, winding through the midst of this level valle}% 
and annually overflowing it. Louring great part of the S\\' mon¬ 
soon, or at least in the months of .Inly, August, and part of Sep¬ 
tember (which is the rainy season in ino.st other parts of India), the 
atmosphere is here generally clouded; but no rain falls, except 
very near to the sea. Indeed very few showers fall during the 
whole year. Capt. Hamilton says, that no rain had fallen, during 
the three years preceding his visit to Tatta. Owing to this, and to 
the neighbourhood of the sandy deserts, which bound it on the cast; 
and arc not far removed from it, on tlie north-west; the heats are 
so violent, and the winds from those quarters so pernicious, that 
the houses are contrived so as to be occasionally ventilated, by 
means of apertures on the tops of them, resembling the funnels 
of small chimnies. ^Vhcn the hot winds prevail, the windows are 
closely .shut, by which the hottest part of the current of air, (that 
nearest the surface, of cour.se) is excluded: and a cooler part, be¬ 
cause more elevated, descends into the house', through the funnels. 
By this means also, vast clouds of dust are excluded, the entry of 

* HaniiUoti reckoned it a mile broad, in 1699; and says it was six fathom deep: and that 
the inundations are in April, May, and June. 
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which alone would be sufficient to render the houses uninhabitable. 
The roofs are composed of thick layers of earth, instead of ter¬ 
races. Few countries are more unwholesome to European consti¬ 
tutions; particularly the lower part of the delta. 

Sindy extends along the course of the Indus from its emboiichuret 
to Bchker, or Bh^kor, on the frontiers of Moultan; and may be 
reckoned at least 300 B. miles in length, th.at wa3^ Its breadth is 
very irregular; it may be about 160 miles in the widest part. 
On the N E, lie the territories of the Seiks; and on the north, those 
of the King of Candahar; on the west is Makran,* a province of 
Persia, whose prince is tributary to tlic King of Candahar. A 
sandy desert bounds Sindy on the east, and extends the whole w ay 
from the territory of Cutcli, to the confines of Moultan; being 
near 530 B. miles in length, and from 100 to 150 wide. P. Wen¬ 
dell, in his recount of the Rajpoots’•country (or Rajpootana) says, 
that the country begins to grow .sandy, immediately on the w^est of 
Agimcre: so that the descTt must be exceedingly w ide in that part. 
This is the sandy desert mentioned by Herodotus, as the eastern 
boundary of India. See j>age xxii of the Introduction. The fort 
of Ammercot, the retreat of the Emperor Humaioon, and the birth 
place of his son Acbar (page Ivii) is situated within this desert. 
In the Ayin Acbarec, it is claCsed as belonging to the Nufserpour 
division, of the province of Sindy: Ferishta reckons it about 100 
colses from Tatta. It may reasonably be suppo.sed, that this de¬ 
sert contains many habitable tracts, or islands, within it; like the 
Oases- f of the Lybian deserts. 

The city of Tatta, the position of which we have described 
above, was, in the last century, very extensive and populous, and 
was a place of great trade; pofsefsing manufactures of silk, carma- 
liia wool, and cotton; and was also celebrated for its cabinet ware. 

* Makran, or Mocran, we have supposed to be the ancient Gedkosi a. One of its mo¬ 
dern names is Kidge, or Kedge, and is often prefixed to the other, as Kidge-Makran. If 
Kidge, or Kedge, was in use anciently, it is likely to have given rise to the name Gedrosia. 

t See Savary’s Letters on Egypt. 
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Little of those now remain; and the limits of the eity arc very 
much circumscribed. On the sliorcs of the Indus, above the delta, 
considerable quantities of saltpetre are made: and within the hilly 
tract, which commences about three miles on the NW of Tati a, 
are found mines of iron, and salt. The ruins of a city, suppo.scd 
to be Braminabad, lie within four miles of Tatta. 

'J"he reader will bo pleased to recollect, that Nadir Shah, in 
173p, obtained from the Great Mogul, Mahomed Shah, a cefsion 
of the province of Sind}'^, as well as the rest of the Indian province.s, 
lyingon the west of the Indus: and he even visited Tatta. Ab- 
dalla, when he seized on the provinces, which coinpo.se his pre¬ 
sent empire, retained the sovereignty of Sindy also: and the ]>rinc;e 
of this province, i.s, accordingly, tributary to the pre.sent King of 
Candahar, Timur Shah.* The prince is a Mahomedan, and of 
Abyfsinian extraction: his usual place of residence \s at the fort 
of Hydrabad, situated on the Indus, not far above the head of tlie 
delta; and in the neighbourhood of the city of Nufserpour. The 
Hindoos, who were the original inhabitants of Sindy, and were 
reckoned to outnumber the Mahomedans, in the proportion of lo 
to 1, in Capt. Hamilton's time, are treated with great rigour by 
their Mahomedan governors; and arc not permitted to erect any' 
pagodas, or other places of worship: and this severity drives vast 
numbers of them into other countries. 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted, for the chief part of 
my information, on the present subject, W'ent up the Indus as far 
as the city of Behkcr, which is about two-thirds of the w'ay to 
Moultan. He observed the moveable towns or villages on the 
banks of the river (noticed by Ncarchus, and the Ayin Acbarce: 
see Introduction, page xxx). Some of these arc the habitations of 
lishermen, and others of graziers: and they arc constantly changing 


• Mr. Frazer, in his account of Nadir Shah, gives a copy of this partition treaty, by 
which the Nullu Siaikra, or Sunkra river, was to be the common boundary between Hin- 
doQstan and the Persian provinces, near the mouth of the Indus, It may thence be in-* 
ferred, that the eastern branch of the Indus is named Sunkra. 
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their positions, like a camp. Few rivers abound more with fish, 
than the Indus does; and among these, are some very delicious 
sorts. 

Among the various tribes, that inhabit the hilly tracts, border¬ 
ing on the western side of the Indus; there is, according to my 
friend's account, one of the name of Nomurdy. They are of the 
Mahomedaii religion; arc freebooters, and very troublesome to 
the villagers, and travellers. The Ayin Acbaree also takes par¬ 
ticular notice of this tribe; and states its strength to be 7000 in¬ 
fantry, and 300 hor.scmen (about the year i^b'o). This being a 
part of the tract named Indo-Scytiiia by the ancients, a doubt 
arises, whether they may not be the descendants of the Scythian 
Nomades ; if the Scythians on th<j borders of mount Imaus, did 
really call themselves by that name; and that it was not a term 
applied to them by the Greeks alope.* It may also be a question, 
whether the* graziers abovementioned, may not have derived their 
custom of moving their habitations, from Scythian ancestors: for 
the custom, as far as I know', docs not prevail in any other part 
of India. 

Cutch, is a territory of considerable extent, situated on the 
south-east of Sindy ; the eastern branch of the Indus separating 
the two countries. It extends along the northern coast of the 
gulf of Cutch, and is separated from Guzerat, byThe Puddar river, 
or one of its branches. The present capital, and residence of its 
rajah, is Boodge-boodge; and appears to be the place named Booz, 
in a MS. map of Guzerat (communicated by my friend Mr. Dal- 

• The following pafsage occurs in M. D’Anvillc’s Eclaircifaemens Geograpbiques stir la. 

Carte di: PIndii,p. 1^2. “ On ignore le temps auquel les Scythes soiit vcims occuper le 

Sindi. Dans le Periple de la mer Erythr6c * la ville de Minnagara, le meinc que Manso- 
ra, t cst qualificc de capitalc de la Scythie. Denys Periegete dit, que les Scythes meri. 
dioiiaux, habitent sur le Heuve Indus. Eustathc les nomme Indo-Scythcs: ct ce que Pto- 
Icmce appelk* ludo-Scylhie, rcftiontc le long de I’lndus jusqu'au fleuve Coas.J 

• The Arabian sea, or sea ofOmman. 

|- Bhakor. or Behker -s ^he same with the ancient Mansora—Ayin Acbaree. 

1 That which runs b r Nnghz, and falls into the Indus a considerable distance btlow At- 
tock: and which, accoiding to my idea, is the river Cow. 

Bb 
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rymple, and, I believe, brought from India by Governor Horn¬ 
by*), where it is placed about 34 G. miles to the eastward, or 
E S E of the eastern branch of the Indus. Cutch is composed 
chiefly of hills, woods, and sandy wilds; and we are utterly igno¬ 
rant of any particulars, relating to the interior part of it. The 
mouths of several rivers appear in the map of its coast: and the 
ancient maps describe the Puddar river, as discharging itself into 
the gulf of Cutch, through these openings. It is pofsible that the 
river formed by the Caggar, and other Streams, may discharge 
itself by one or more of these openings; unlefs it loses itself in the 
sands of the desert, which borders on the north of Cutch. 

On the south coast of the gulf of Cutch, is a district inhabited 
by a piratical tribe, named Spigarians, who cruize for merchant 
ships, as far to the west as the entrance of the gulf of Persia. The 
capital of this state, is Noanagpr; Bate (or Bait), and Aramroy, 
are its principal ports. The^Ayin Acbaree takes notice of the 
founding of Noanagur, by a rajah who w'as driven out of Cutch, 
about 280 years ago: and says, that the territory in which it is 
situated, is named Little Cutch. No mention is made of Sanga- 
rians, in the same book: nor of any piracies being committed by 
the people of Noanagur. 

Nearchus names certain parts of the country between the mouth 
of the Indus and the river Arabius, Sangacla and Saranga; but 


• This map, which has the appearance of greater accuracy in the outline, and certainly 
contains more matter within it, tnan any other map of the tract, it is meant to represent; 
was drawn by a native of Cambay, a Bramin of uncommon genius and knowledge, named 
Sadanvnd. This information was given me by Sir Charles Malet, Resident at the Mah- 
ratta court ot Poonah (who first suggested the idea of drawing the map) ; and who accom¬ 
panied a very polite letter to me on the occasion, with a copy of the map in question, made 
by the author. By means of the same communication, as well as by the nature of the pre¬ 
sents just made by the £ast-1ndia Company, to Madarow, the young Paishwah of 
the Mahrattas; I learn that this young prince, has a great turn for geographical studies: 
whence we may expect a great addition of geographical matter, collected on the spot, by 
English gentlemen, properly qualified for such pursuits; «and protected by a patron of 
science, rather than tolerated by the operation of political influence. Under these auspices, 
Capt. Reynolds, of the Bombay establishment, who has already distinguished himself as an 
able, and no lefs enterprizing geographer, was tracing some capital lines acrofs the Deccan 
and Peninsula. 

Madarow, the present Paishwah of the Mahrattas, is the person mentioned in pages 
Ixxxvi, and Ixxxviii, of the Introduction. 
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the tract was too confined, to be the abode of a nation. M. D'An- 
ville supposes that the country of Sangada,* was the same with 
the modern Sangara : if so, the Sangarians must first have re¬ 
moved from the western, to the eastern side, of the Indus; and 
afterwards must also have crolsed the gulf of Cutch. The latter 
fact, indeed, seems verified by the Ayin Acbarce. 

It IS worthy of» remark, how exactly the position and descrip¬ 
tion of the haven, named by Nearchus, the port of Alexander ; 
and which had an island near it,‘ named Crocola ; agrees with that 
of Crotebey ; and proves incontestibly, by the circumstance of the 
proximity of the mountains to the sea coast, when the fleet had 
advanced only 150 stadia, from the mouth of the Indus; that Ne¬ 
archus sailed out of the western branch of that river. However, 
one might conclude, from Arrian^s account of Alexander's voyage, 

down the two branches below Pattala, that he fixed on the eastern- 

» 

most branch, for Nearchus's fleet to proceed through, to the ocean; 
as Arrian calls it the left branch: but the circumstance of Alexan¬ 
der’s landing, with a party of horse, and proceeding three days 
along the coast, in the direction that his fleet was to sail; that is, 
westward; overthrows such a supposition entirely; for no one will 
suppose that he chose to march a party of horse, three days, along 
the coast of the delta; where he must have been continually in¬ 
terrupted, by deep rivers and creeks. 


Account of the Map of the Countries, lying between the Heads of the 
Indian Rivers, and the. Caspiavi Sea. 

The route of Mr. Forster from Candahar to the Caspian sea, 
throws considerable light on the geography of the intervening 

* Eclakcifsemens, page 42. 

B b 3 
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tract: as well as on other get^raphical materials, that were be¬ 
fore involved in some degree of obscurity. As I have said, in ano¬ 
ther place, the discufsion of the geography on the west of Cabul, 
does not belong so properly to the subject of India, as of Persia: 
and I shall therefore, at preaint, content myself with a few gene¬ 
ral observations, on the small map of the tract, lying between the 
heads of the Indian rivers, and the southern part of the Caspian 
sea: for having so often had occasion to mention the countries of 
Persia and Tartary, contiguous to the north-west parts of India; 
it will be for the reader's convenience to have a small map of those 
parts, inserted in this work; by which the relative positions of the 
frontier provinces of both countries, will be shewn, and the heads 
of the Indus, Ganges, and Oxus, brought into one point of view. 
It will also serve to convey an idea of the route pursued by Mr. 
Forster, from the banks of the Ganges, to the Caspian sea; and 
which has never been travelled by any European, in mt)dern times: 
at least no account of it, is to be found on public record. 

Between Candahar and Meschid-Sirr, on the south coast of 
the Caspian sea, Mr. Forster’s route lay in a pretty straight line 
through Herat, Tershish, and Bistam; and this circumstance is 
favourable to the design of using his scale of computed farsangs, 
through that space. He estimates this measure roundly at two 
cofses, or about 3^ British miles: but by his whole number of far- 
.sangs between Candahar and Meschid-Sirr, his standard of tlie 
farsang is calculated too high by about a seventh part: for it will 
be made to appear, when we take up the subject of the Persian 
geography, that it will require 23^ of his farsangs to make a de¬ 
gree of a great circle; allowing the inflexions of the roads. With 
this scale, I have compared several of the intermediate places, in 
M. D’Anville's map of Asia; many of wh\ch I have ventured to 
alter: for it is probable that M. D'Anville might not have been 
pofsefsed of an itinerary, so accurate as Mr. Forster's. Between 
Candahar and Giramock, Mr. Forster estimates the bearing, at 
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W, and W by N; and the short distance between the latter, and 
Herat, N. No reason is afsigned for the sudden'change of course. 
From Herat to Bistam, the course wasWby N; and the remain¬ 
der of the way, W; W by N; and N W. These bearings appear 
to be generally accurate. 

This gentleman furnishes us with new ideas respecting the bear¬ 
ing of the chain of mountains, that is commonly supposed to pe¬ 
netrate Asia from west to east, under various names: or rather, he 
brings us back to the ideas, left us by the ancients. (It is unques¬ 
tionable, that the Greeks and Romans knew more of the particular 
geography of Persia, than appears in our modern maps: although 
the parts that are known to us, may be arranged with more geome¬ 
trical precision). This chain (anciently named Taurus), which rises 
in lefser Asia, and runs eastward through Armenia; and from 
thence deviating to the S E, shuts up the south coast of the Cas¬ 
pian sea; was continued by Ptolemy, under the names of Coronas, 
Sariphi, and Paropamisus: dividing Hyrcania and Tapuri, from 
Partliia; Margiana from Aria; and Bactria from the province of 
Paropamisus: or, according to modern geography, dividing Ma- 
zandcran, or Taberistan, from Cumis; the countries of Dahistan, 
Corcan, and Karasm, from Korasan; Balk, and Gaur, from Sigis- 
tan, or Seistan: and finally was made to join that ridge, which, 
under the name of Indian Caucasus, divided India from Bactria; 
and afterwards took the names of Imaus and Emodus; separating 
India from Scythia. It is not known to the moderns what course 
this cliain takes, after it leaves the neighbourhood of the Caspian 
sea; or vj|j|gtlier it does in reality join the Indian Caucasus: but 
the probability of it is strong, although it is not after the manner 
M. D’Anville supposed: for he gives it an ESE direction from 
the Caspian, and mqkes it pafs on the south of Herat. But had 
this been the case, Mr. Forster must have crofsed it in his way 
from Candahar; instead of which, he crofsed no mountains until 
he came within 100 miles of the, Caspian sea; so that he left the 
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continuation of the Indian Caucasus (if such there be) on his right; 
or to the northward; and I really believe that the ridge does 
exist, nearly under the form described by Ptolemy; few the rivers 
crofsed by Mr. Forster, had all a southerly course; proving that 
the high land lay to the north, although out of sight: therefore 
the connexion between the Caspian mountains, and the Indian 
Caucasus (if such exists), must be by the north of Korasan. 

There is no necefsity for supposing that this chain should be 
exceedingly lofty in every part: the existence of it, alone, is con¬ 
tended for. Ptolemy makes a distinction between the height of 
Caucasus, and that of the continuation of it, eastward, under the 
name of Imaus; this latter being, by far, the highest: and the 
point of commencement of the change of name, and elevation 
(which last is described in words, as well as in the topography, 
Asia, Tab, VII. and IX.), answers to the western part of Kut- 
torc, and is nearly opposite to’the head of the Suastifs river {qu. 
Sewad.?) The ridge of mountains (which he names the proper 
Caucasus) the next in order to the Imaus, westward; occupies 
the place of Hindoo-Kho, as it is described in page 150; and 
moreover, confines the country of the Lamhata on the south; 
{qu. Lumghan?) and this is succeeded in the same order, by Pa- 
ropamisus, which answers to the mountains of Gaur, on the N, 
and N W of Candahar. As for the ridge that Mr. Forster crofsed, 
near the Caspian sea, it had a north and south direction; and an¬ 
swers to the mountains Masdoramus of Ptolemy, which shut up 
the eastern side of Parthia proper, situated on the S E of the Cas¬ 
pian. The modern name of this ridge is Kana-hoody; and Mr. 
Forster remarks, that the elevation of it is far greater on the west, 
than on the east: so that the lands of Korasan, are, in general, 
more elevated than those towards Ispahan. The Kana-hoody 
mountains are those which M. D'Anville has extended to Herat 
and Cabul; but we find their course to be quite different; but 
how far they extend to the south, or S £, is still a question. 
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I confefs it was a matter of surprise to me, that there should be 
no mountains, between the province of Cabul, and Tershisli, in the 
route pafsed by Mr. Forster: he describes nothing but scattering 
hills, where the maps usually represent lofty chains of mountains. 
Throughout his whole route from Caiidahar to the Caspian sea, he 
crofsed no stream, that was too deep to be forded; although the 
journey lasted from the beginning of August, to the latter end of 
January. 

I have introduced Alexander’s march after Befsus, &c. in order 
to render the map more complete. We may trace the ancient 
Tapuri, in Taberistan; Dabe, in Dahistan; Aracbosia, in Arok- 
hage; and Aria, in Herat, or Harat. Cau-casus, and Paro-parai- 
sus, the names of ridges of mountains on the N W of India, derive 
part of their names from Kbo, and Pahar, words which signify 
mountains, or hills, in the Indian languages. Of Imaus, we have 
spoken befdre, in pages 126*, and 1J50. 

The most considerable change that has taken place in the geo¬ 
graphy of the tract comprehended in this small map, since the 
publication of the first edition,* is that which regards the po¬ 
sitions of Cashgar, and the ridge of mountains on the west of it; 
in respect of India, and Samarcand. On this subject we have al¬ 
ready touched, in page 97: and to which I shall beg leave to refer 
the reader, as an introduction to the remarks, that are to follow. 

Samarcand, according to the tables of Ulug Beig, is 99® 16' east 
of the Fortunate Islands; and Aleppo, in the same tables, is 7a® 
10': that is, Samarcand is 27° & E of Aleppo; and this last, being 
37° 9' E of Greenwich (b}’^ the Con. de Temps, 34° 49' E of Paris), 
Samarcand should be in 64® 13' east of Greenwich. If we reckon 
it from Casbin, which, according to M. Beauchamp’s observation, 
is 49® 33' E of Greenwich; and by Ulug Beig, 14® 16' west of Sa- 
•marcaiid; the latter, by this calculation, will be in 63® 49': or 


The map in question, was re-constructed for the second edition. 
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26 minutes farther west, than if reckoned from Aleppo. But hav¬ 
ing witli much labour, investigated the particulars of the distance, 
between Casbin and Sailiarcand; and compared them with the 
intermediate longitudes and latitudes, recorded in the Oriental 
tables, I am inclined to adopt 64” 15', for the-longitude ofSamar- 
cand. Its latitude, taken with the famous quadrant of Ulug Beig, 
is 39° 37' and some odd seconds. 

In this position, Samarcand stands .9^ degrees of longitude west 
of Cashmere, according to my construction; and about 5 degrees 
of latitude, to the north of it. 

Cashgar, in the tables of Abulfeda, is given at 7" 30' of longi¬ 
tude east of Samarcand, by Alfaras; 7“ ,5', by Albirujii: in those 
of Ulug Beig, 7” 14'; and 8" 10' in Nasereddin’s. The mean of all, 
is about 7^ degrees; which would place Cashgar 2 degrees west 
of Cashmere, 

Before wc can compare the ‘popular estimation of t^ie distance, 
between Samarcand and Cashgar, with the difference of longitude 
between them; it becomes necefsary, of course, to ascertain the 
parallel of Ca.shgar. This is given in the tables, universally at 
44 degrees; which would place it nearly N E from Samarcand. 
That it bears considerably to the north of cast, from Samarcand, 
is strongly implied by the direction of the roads, which lead to it, 
from Samarcand, and Bokhara: that from the former being through 
Cogend, and Andegan (or Ferganah); both of which lie to the 
north-east of Samarcand; the former at 7, the latter at 11 days 
journey from it. And from Bokhara, the road to Cashgar, lies 
through Tashkund, still more to the north than Cogend. Now 
if the direction of the road be north-cast, for 11 days out of 25, 
the distance of Casligar from Samarcand ; and 14 out of 30, from 
Bokhara, nearly N E by N, it furnishes a strong presumptive proof 
that the direction of the whole line, is very far to the north of east. 
The only line of distance, that will in any degree help us to the 
latitude of Cashgar, is that given by Bernier (Vol. II. Letter ix.). 
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in which it is stated that the distance of Cashgar from Cashmere, 
is 44 journies, through Little Thibet; but that a shorter road lay 
through Great Thibet: and these journies, although not declared 
to be those of a caravan, may be understood to be such, from the 
narration. Now caravan journies, on such a distance as requires 
44 days to travel through, cannot in any country be taken at more 
than 14 G. miles of direct distance, each day; and tlirough such 
countries, as those between Cashmere and Cashgar are described 
to be (see the latter part of the same letter), perhaps at 11 or 1 a 
only. Tile distance on tliis proportion, would reach to the pa¬ 
rallel of 42" 4.y ; on a supposition that 7', or 8 degrees of.longi¬ 
tude, were allow ed between Samarcand and Cashgar; but even if 
<) or 10 w’erc supposed, the bearing line from Cashmere is so nearly 
meridional, that 2 degrees of longitude, w'ould make a diftercnce 
of a few minutes only, in the latitude afsigned to Cashgar. 

Althougli no accurate result can be expected from this statement, 
yet I think it may be inferred, that Cashgar cannot be in a lower 
parallel than 427J”: and then, admitting either of the distances from 
Samarcand (between 7^ and 10 degrees of longitude), the bear¬ 
ing would be from E N E, to E N E N. Strahlcnbcrg places it 
in 42)' latitude; and at of longitude, west of Cashmere: M. 
Petis de la Croix, in Timur, Book III. chap. vii. in 4.‘y. M. 
D'Anville went into extremes, and placed it in 40" only. 

I'he Rufsian maps give no ideas, that can, or rather, should be 
followed, in the quarter of Samarcand, and western Tartary: for¬ 
asmuch, as there is an error of 5*’ of longitude in the position of 
Samarcand, and the countries adjacent to it, in respect of the Cas¬ 
pian sea: the matter that should have occupied the square of ,5 de¬ 
grees, between the 80th and S.'jth degrees, being placed in thati, 
between the 85th and t}oth. To what extent the error may affect 
the positions that lie on the north and ea.st, I am ignorant. 

Admitting then, that the capital of Cashgar is situated in, or 
about the parallel of 42|°, we shall find that its distance from Sa- 

Cc 
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niarcand, and Bokhara, according to the report of the Orientalists, 
is consistent With the diflPerence of longitude, given in their tables. 
It is indeed, very probable, that the difference of longitude was 
calculated to answer the computed distance. And supposing tliis 
to be the fact, we have the satisfaction of knowing, that wc are 
in pofsefsion of the actual sum of the computed distance, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of the natives of the country: because the distance, 
and the difference of longitude, by their near agreement, verify 
each other! 

Sherefeddin (in his History of Tamerlane, Book V. chap. iv. of 
the translation by M. Petis de la Croix) states the distance be¬ 
tween Samarcand and Cashgar, at 25 journies. As it occurs in the 
account of the roads between, Bucharia and China, these journies 
must be considered as those of the caravans, which ordinarily 

pafsed between the tw'o countries;* and the highest rate at which 

* ^ 

each journey am be taken, on an extent of 25 days, is 15 G. miles; 
so that the amount of the distance, will be 375, on a direct line: 
and this laid off to the parallel of 42-4°, gives a difference of loiigi- 
tude of about yV. If the journies should be considered as those 
which individuals perform, in the course of their own businefs, 16’^ 
may be allowed; and the difference of longitude arising from this 
calculation, would be about 8^°. Another account of the distance 
is found in Astley's Collection of Voyages and Travels, Vol. IV. 
p. 637, where it is stated to be 30 days from Bokhara to Cash- 
gar. -j- In this account, we have some idea of the scale of the days* 
journies, given us, by the number of journies between Bokhara 
and Urkenje; which are said to be 15; and the distance (by my 
series of positions, in Persia, &c.) being about 240 G. miles, leaves 
16 for each day, on a journey of 15 days: and if we apply this 

f 

* Sherefeddin {in Timur, Book III. cliap. vii.) says, that Oluc-Yulduz is two months 
journey, by the caravan, from Samarcand. Cashgar lay in the way: and D’Anvillc and 
Str.ihknberg, place it at 470, to 480 G. miles from Yulduzj or 32 caravan days, at 15 
each. Of course, 28 would remain, for the space between Cashgar and Samarcand. This, 
although no positive proof; must be allowed to be, at least, a strong presumptive one. 
f “ By easy journies, such a* merchants take, with their goods1. r. by caravan. 
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proportion to the 30 days between Bokhara and Cashgar (though 
manifestly too great), we have 480 G. miles for the whole dis¬ 
tance, which will give, in effect, the same as the 25 days from Sa- 
marcand, 7^° difference of longitude. Bokhara is five ordinary 
journics to the westward of Samarcand. 

There is yet another account of the distance, in Astley; but it 
differs so much from all the rest, that I shall draw no conclusion 
from it. In this, Cashgar is stated to be 41 days of easy travel¬ 
ling (caravan I suppose) from Bokhara: and of these, the first 14 
are to Tashkund, which (in ray map of positions) is about 220 
G. miles, N E by N, nearly, from Bokhara; answering to 1.7^ 
for eacli day. But as 27 journies more, are to be reckoned (by 
this account) to Cashgar, althouglj Tashkund is supposed to be 
five journies nearer to it, than Samarcand is; this calculation 
on the whole, makes a difference of seven days: and ‘.vould occa¬ 
sion an increase of almost 2^° of longitude, to the arising from 
Sherefeddin’s statement. 

I confefs, if M. D’Anville had not adopted a position at 12^* 
east of Samarcand, for Cashgar; I should have thought it unne- 
cefsary to adduce so many authorities; or to have reasoned so 
much upon them: for nothing appears clearer, or more consistent, 
to me, than the accounts of the longitude of Cashgar: I mean, in 
the very general way, in which I intend to apply it. But, for tlie 
reader’s satisfaction, as well as that tlie matter itself is curious, 
as it respects the geography of a country, so little known to Eu¬ 
ropeans; I shall insert a short pafsage from an eastern author 
concerning it. 

Capt. Kirkpatrick quotes Shahnawaz, as follows: “ Cashgar is 
“ bounded on the north, by the mountains of Moghulistan; one 
“ extremity of which* range, reaches to Sh5sh, and the other to 
“ Terfan; and from thence to the Calmuck country. On the 
“ west, it is bounded by a long ridge of mountains, from which 
“ the Moghulistan mountains branch out. To the eastward, lie 
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“ quicksand hills, forests, and deserts." The southern limit is 
not given. 

Heie we are told, very plainly, that the northern boundary of 
Cashgar, is a range of mountains, that extends on one side to 
Shush; that is Tashkund, on the river Sihon (or Jaxartes): and 
that these mountains branch out from another ridge, that forms 
the western boundary of the same kingdom. Of course, wc are 
left to understand, that the nortliern frontier of it, is on a parallel, 
or nearly so, with the territory of Shasli: and tliis is well known 
to lie on the north of Cogend; and to have its capital, Tashkund, 
situated in latitude according to the tables of Abulfeda, Na- 
sereddin, and Ulug Beig. The long ridge of mountains, on the 
zeest, is of course, that which extends from the N of Cashmere, to 
a point beyond tlie heads of the Sihon; separating, in that part, 
the countries of Cashgar, and Turkestan. In Sherefeddin’s Timur, 
this ridge is named KAKANCofjTAc; and is reckoned Inaccelsible, 
in a military point of view (Book V. chap. iv). We must once 
more call the reader’s attention to the Imaus, which separated the 
two Scvthias ; which this ridge of Karangoutac represents. The 
two countries, or rather tracts, separated by it, and which answer 
to the southern parts of the two Scythias, are generally named the 
two Buchauias, by Europeans. Of these, the western tract, or 
that of Samarcand, is named Grkat Buchaiiia ; and tlie ca.stcrn. 
Little Bucharia : and this includes, amongst other divisions, that 
of Cashgar and Koten. This tract is also the original country of the 
Moguls; or Mogulistan : and hence this term is applied by Shah- 
navvaz, to the mountains that form its northerii boundary.* 

No doubt ought to remain, concerning the proximity of Cash¬ 
gar to Great Bucharia; when we have proved, from the writings 

f 

♦ I apprehend that the term Bucharia, or Bokhara, is derived in the first instance, from 
the city of Bokhara, near the Jihon (Oxus), which was the emporium of tlie commerce, 
carried on by Europeatis, in that quarter: and that it was afterwards extended to the ad¬ 
joining country, beyond it. There are many examples of this kind: in particular, seepage 
-xvi of the Introduction, and the note. 
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of Abul Fazil, and Abdul Humeed, that the south-west extreme of 
Cashgar, joins to the N E quarter of Cabul: or admitting that part 
to be no more than a nominal dej^endency of Cashgar, the real ter¬ 
ritory itself is not likely to be very remote. 

It seems to me that the capital of Cashgar, as well as the moun¬ 
tains on the nortli of it, which, in D’Aiivillc’s map of Asia, extend 
towards Acsou an*d Terfan; ought to be removed several degrees 
to the north-west, and to the neighbourhood of A 1 Shush: these 
being the mountains of Mogulistan, described by Shahnawaz. This 
will make a prodigious change in this part of our maps of Asia. 
Far more consonant to the ideas of Shahnawaz, is this part of Strah- 
lenberg’s map of the Rufsian empire; which includes also the 
western Tartary, and the courses pf the rivers Jihon and Sihoii 
[O XUS and ya.rart(’s). His mount Musart, which pafses along the 
north of Cashgar, and Mogulistap in general, at the height of 
43 and 44" of latitude, answers to* the Mogulistan mountains of 
Shahnawaz; and does really join to Shash, on the west: having also 
the long ridge branching out, and forming tlie western boundary 
of Cashgar. 

Strahlenbcrg’s map is certainly a composition of great merit, 
for the time in which it appeared (1730); and proves that he had 
taken a great deal of pains to collect materials, for the tract lying 
between the Rufsian borders, and those of India and Persia, 
i'lirough the want of observations of longitude, his distances are 
often very faulty: but I am of opinion that his ideas were too much 
slighted, by some geographers, who came after him; and who 
have given the preference to matter of much lefs value, than 
that which he has exhibited. 

Considering this part of Strahlenberg’s map, in a very general 
way, the following aro the observations that I have made on it. 

1st. Petersburgh, the Caspian sea, and Samarcand, stand nearly 
in their proper positions, in respect of each other. 

ad. Cabul, Cashmere, and Cashgar, although nearly right, in 
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respect of each other; are from 4 to 5 degrees too far east, in re¬ 
spect of the Caspian sea, and Samarcand. 

3d. The head of the Irtish river is by several degrees too near to 
Cashgar; even as the latter stands in the map. 

Hence it follows, that the space between the Irtish and Cash- 
gar is, out of all proportion, contracted; whilst Great Bucliaria is 
too much extended. Few parts of the continent of Asia, appear 
to have their geography so imperfectly described, as that between 
the Rufsian frontier, and Bucliaria. I think, too, that our maps 
are in a great error, with respect to the positions of the countries 
lying between Bucliaria and China: all of which, in my idea, have 
been made to recede too much from Bucliaria, towards China. 
It is to the Rufsiaiis that we aro to look up, for better information. 

In the discufsioii of the position of Cashgar, I laid out of the 
question, entirely, the Chinese- and Tartarian geography in Du 
Halde. At the same time, I would not be understood to impeach 
the truth of the Chinese geography of Tartary, in general; be¬ 
cause there is an error in a particular part of it. It must stand or 
fall hereafter, according to its own merits. But the great error 
respecting the latitude of the upper part of the Ganges, in the 
same geography, ought to make us receive with caution the re¬ 
maining particulars of it. 

Having noticed an error or two of M. D'Anville's, which/^// in 
my Zi’ay, I feel it a duty even to go out oj my wayy in order to add 
my opinion to his, on the subject of Serica ; and the limits of the 
world, as known to the ancients.* I cannot hesitate a moment, 
after examining the evidence, to determine with him, that the 
Sera Metropolis of Ptolemy, was situated at the NW extremity 
of the present empire of China: and very near to the parallel as¬ 
signed it by that geographer. Of course, the knowledge of Pto¬ 
lemy ended at this point, eastward. The rivers of Serica, al- 


• See the Supplement to D’Anville’s Antiq. Geog. de I'Indt. 
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though described to run to the parallel of 55", and upwards; a 
parallel far beyond the heads of the Siberian rivers, yet are evi¬ 
dently meant, by the context, for the rivers of Eygur (Yugure), 
and Tangut. I difl'er in one particular from M. D'Anville; which is, 
that the GEchard^, not the Ithaguri, represent the Yugures; I 
think the position clearly points it out. As for the error in Pto¬ 
lemy’s latitude, as well as his longitude, it must be placed to the 
account of badnefs of materials. Had Ptolemy lived in the present 
times, he might have exprefsed his wonder, that, considering the 
advantages we pofsefs, our maps of this part should be so incor¬ 
rect ; wlien the tables of Abulfeda, Nasereddin, and Ulug Beig, and 
the History of Timur, by Sherefeddin, have been so long amongst 
us, in an European language.* 

After so many digrefsions, for which I solicit the reader's indul¬ 
gence, I shall close the account of the small map, with an ob¬ 
servation or* two, respecting some' geographical misconceptions 
which I have observed to prevail. The first is, that the modern 
Bucharia (or Bokhara), is the same with the ancient Bactria. This 
is so far from being the case, that Bucharia is situated beyond the 
river anciently called the Oxus, or the modern Jihon: and is the 
country anciently named Sogdiana ; from Sogd, the valley: that 
is, the beautiful valley, in which Samarcand (anciently Maracanda) 
is situated. Bactria, or Bactriana, on the contrary, lay on the 
south of the Oxus; and comprehended the present provinces of 
Balk and Gaur; and probably part of Korasan. Mawer-ul-nere, 
is also applied to the country beyond the Jihon; and between the 
lower parts of the courses of that river, and the Sihon, or ancient 


• The tables were translated about the middle of the last century, by Dr. John Graves, 
of Oxford; and the History of Timur, by M. Petis de la Croix (the younger; not the com¬ 
piler of the Life of Gengiz Cawn); rarly in the present century. The many references 
that I have made to the works, thus brought to our knowledge, by the well applied learning 
of these gentlemen; furnish the best eulogy in my power to bestow, both on the works 
themselves, and on the translators of them. 

It is to be regretted, that Abulfeda’s Persian geography, was not one of the subjects made 
choice of, by the learned gentlemen, who have ^voured the world with translations of cer¬ 
tain MSS. in the library of the King of France. 
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Jaxartes: Mawer-ul-nere signifying the country beyond the river ;, 
or Transoxiana. 

The other misconception respects ancient Parthia. Very inaccu¬ 
rate ideas prevail, concerning the local situation of that country. 
Those, whose knowledge of it, is collected chiefly from its wars with 
the Romans, conceive Parthia to be only the country bordering on 
the Euphrates and Tigris; as the Parthian boundary, on the ex ten - 
sion of their empire westward, met that of the Romans. Strabo lias 
either been mistaken in this point, or has not fully exprefsed him¬ 
self, where he describes the Parthians who defeated Crafsus, as tlic 
descendants of those Carduchians, who gave so much trouble to 
Xenophon, during the celebrated retreat of the Greeks. It is pro - 
bablc, or at least pofsible, tljat the Parthians might have had in 
their army at that time, some detachments from among those- 
hardy mountaineers; as the Carduchi were then numbered among 
their subjects: but the bulk of the Parthian army, came from Per¬ 
sia, their proper country. Whoever considers the slight subjc c- 
tion in which the Carduchians were held, even during the vigorous 
reigns of the first Persian emperors, will not expect that the Par- 
thians had many recruits from that quarter. The history of the 
Parthian geography is briefly this: Parthia proper, was a small 
province, very near to the south-east extreme of the Caspian sea; 
which territory, after the division of Alexander’s empire, fell to 
the share of the Seleucidae, kings of Syria, and of the east; about 
300 years before our aera. About 50 years after, Parthia rebelled; 
and together with Hyrcania, and other adjoining provinces, be¬ 
came an independent state, under Arsaces. As the empire of the 
Seleucida? grew weaker, the Parthians extended their country west¬ 
ward; and the fine province of Media (now Irak-Ajami) fell to 
them: and within a century after the fouiedation of their state, it 
had swallowed up all the countries from the Indus to the Euphra¬ 
tes, Bactria included: and this province had thrown off the yoke 
of the Seleucidae, long before Parthia. The Parthian conquests 
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in Armenia, about 70 years before Christ, brought them acquainted 
with the Romans; whose conquests met theirs, both in that coun¬ 
try and in Syria. The Parthians, together with their conquests, 
had advanced their capital westwards: and had established it on the 
Tigris at Seleucia, or ratlier Ctesiphon (near the present Bagdad) 
before their wars with the Romans commenced. The particulars of 
their first wars w^th the Roman people, which continued about 65 
years, are too well known to be repeated here, had this been a proper 
place for them; such as the expeditions of Pompey and Anthony; 
and the defeat of Crafsus. On occasion of this last event, the Par¬ 
thians extended their conquests further westward, but were after¬ 
wards comjjelled to retire: and they generally lost ground in Ar¬ 
menia and Mesopotamia, during the time of the Roman emperors. 
Trajan penetrated to their capital; dnd satisfied his curiosity by em¬ 
barking on the Indian sea. The moderation of Adrian restored the 
ancient bourdary of the Euphrates*.. In A. D. 245, Persis, or Persia 
proper, which had for some ages ranked as a province of Parthia, 
gained tlie ascendancy; and, under Artaxerxes, put an end to the 
dynasty of the Arsacidaj, and restored the ancient name of Persia 
to the empire; after that of Parthia had existed about 480 years. 
So that, in fact, thePai'thian empire, considered generally, was the 
Persian, under another name. 


It should have been mentioned, in page 166, that the au¬ 
thor of the H('ft Jkleem, a geographical work that was com¬ 
piled during the reign of Acbar, states the following fact. 
“ The sovereignty of Badakshan, continued in a family, which 
“ derived its descent from Alexander the Great; until Abu 
“ Said Khan Goofgan conquered the country, and put an end 
“ to the dynasty of Macedonian princes, in the person of 
“ Sultan Mohamed, the last monarch of that race." The date 
is not given. (Kirkp. MSS.) 

Dd 
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SECTION IV. 


The Tract situated between the Kistnah River, and the Coun» 
tries traversed by the Courses of the Ganges and Indus, 
and their principal Branches: that is to say, the middle Parts 
of India. 


This very extensive tract is bounded on the north-east by the 
soubahs of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, and Agra; on*the NW by 
the course of the river Puddar; on the east and west by the sea; 
and on the south by the river Kistnah, or Krishnali: and compre¬ 
hends in general the soubahs of Guzerat, Malwa, Berar, Orifsa, 
Cande'ish, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad), Visiapour (or Bejapour), 
and Golconda. It is about 800 Britisli miles in length, from NW 
to SE; and 600 wide: and has in and about it, many points that 
are determined cither by celestial observations; or inferred from 
such points, by the help of surveys, or good charts. 

The fundamental points on which the construction and scale of 
this part depend, are as follow : 

On the north and north-east, Agra, as determined by observa¬ 
tions and survey (page 48); and Calpy, Chatterpour, Rewah, 
Burwah, and Balasore, inferred from measured lines drawn from 
other places of observation. On the east, .Cattack, as determined 
by Col. Pearse (page 11). On the south, Masulipatam, as deter¬ 
mined by Col. Pearse, and Capt. Ritchie (page is). On the west, 
Bombay, by the observations of the Hon. Mr. Howe (page 31), and 
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Surat, Cambay, and Diu Point, inferred from charts and surveys 
(page 33). And in the interior parts, Narwah, Sirong, Bopaul, 
Hufsingabad, Burhanpour, Poonah, Amedabad, by Mr. Smith's 
observations, and General Goddard's march; Nagpour, Riittun- 
pour, and Gurrah, by Mr. Ewart's observations and surveys; and 
Arungabad, Hydrabad, Sumbulpour, Agimerc, and Areg (near 
Visiapour), by miscellaneous materials. I shall proceed first, to 
give the authorities by which these primary stations or points, were 
determined; and afterwards shew how the intermediate parts were 
filled up, in detail. The construction of the sea coasts, on both 
sides of this tract, has been already discufsed, in Section I.: and I 
shall begin my account of the construction of the inland parts, 
with Mr. Smith’s and General Goddpd's lines acrofs the continent, 
from Calpy to Bombay, and Surat. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith set out fr.om Calpy witli Col. Upton, in 
1776, on an embafsy to the Mahratia court, at Poonah; and fell 
into tile great road from Delhi and Agra, to the Deccan, at the 
city of Narwah; which is situated on the river Sindeh, near the 
entrance of a famous pafs, that leads through the chain of moun¬ 
tains that divide Malwa from Agra. From Narwah, he proceeded 
to Sirong, a city of Malwa, subject to Madajcc Sindia; and from 
thence to Burhanpour, the capital of Candeish: and at one period, 
of the Deccan also. It is yet a flourishing city; and is situated in 
the mid.st of a delightful country. In his way to this place from 
Sirong, he crofsed the famous river Nerbuddah ; formerly tlie re¬ 
puted boundary of the Deccan, to the north. From Burhanpour, 
he went to Poonah, the capital of the western Mahratta empire, 
crofsing the heads of the CJodavery and Bccmah rivers in his way: 
and from Poonah to Bombay. During all this route, h6 took ob¬ 
servations of latitude and longitude, as often as opportunity oftered; 
which was not unfrequently; and with tlicse, together with the 
intermediate bearings of the road, he constructed a map, which is 
no Id's valuable on the score of its general accuracy, and extensive 

Del 2 
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information; than curious, by the novelty of its subject. We had 
then for the* first time, a geographical line, on which we could 
depend, drawn acrofs the continent of India, through the principal 
points between Agra and Poonah; and which, by establishing so 
many interesting positions, lias enabled us to correct several routes, 
which, without it would have remained very indeterminate. Nar- 
wah, for instance, corrects the bearing and distance of the road 
between it, and Agra; Sirong, the road to Ougein, and Mundu; 
and Burhanpour, the position of Arungabad ; and the bearing of 
the roads to Surat, Hydrabad, and Nagpour. 

General Goddard’s celebrated march from Calpy to Surat, touches 
on the route of Mr. Smith, at Calpy, Sirong, Bopaul, Hurdah, 
and Burhanpour: and the map of it, which remained in the gene¬ 
ral's pofsefsion at the time of his death, was .said to be drawn from 
the materials furnished by the field engineers; who measured the 
distances, and took the bearings of the road, the wliole way. On 
a comparison of the difference of longitude shewn by this map, 
with that resulting from Mr. Smith’s observations, the difference 
was 6 ' 35"; the measured line giving so much more than the ob¬ 
servations. 

General Goddard’s map gave the miles of westing, 
between Calpy and Sirong lopi, or difference 
of longitude - - - - - - 2® o' 15" 

And from Sirong to Burhanpour 96*:^, miles of west¬ 
ing, or diflerence of longitude - - - 1 44 20 

Whole difference between Calpy and Burhanpour 3 44 ^5 


And, Mr. Smith's longitude of Calpy is ^ - 80" o' o" 

-Burhanpour - 76* 22 o 


Difference of longitude by observation 3 38 


o 
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And in the interval between Calpy and Sirong (about 2 degrees), 
the measurement exceeded the difference of longitude by observa¬ 
tion 4 minutes; so that the measured line exceeded the distance by 
observation, proportionally through each interval. 

Now it remains to be observed, that Calpy, on the south bank 
of the Jumnah river, the last point in the survey, that way, and the 
first in Mr. Smith’s route; stands in my map, in lat. 26“ 7' 15", 
and in Ion. 80” 4'; while Mr. Smith reckons it in 80". Again, 
on the west side of India, I have taken Bombay at 72" 40' (sec 
page 31), and Mr. Smith places it in 72° 45'; so that, in fact, lie 
is 4' to the west of my account at Calpy; and 5' to the cast of it 
at Bombay: his whole difference of longitude between Calpy and 
Bombay, being p' Icfs than what I have taken it at. And again, 
it has been observed that Mr. Smith reckons 6 ' 3,5" Icfs between 
Calpy and Burhanpour, than Goddard’s measured roiile gives. It 
is certain that observations of longitude, taken in llie ordinary way, 
cannot be expected to correct small errors in distance, so well as 
measured lines; and therefore it is no impeachment of the general 
utility of Mr. Smith's observations, that I have ventured to deviate 
from them, in fixing the positions of some places in the road acrofs 
the continent. 

Narwah, or Narwha, is the first point that I shall notice in Mr. 
Smith’s map, from Calpy. He places this city and forlrefs in lat. 
25" 40'; Ion. 78" 17'; his difference of longitude from Calpy, be¬ 
ing 1° .f.3'. Mr. Cameron, who surveyed the roads and country 
between Etayah and Sirong, reckons 1° 3' difference of latitude; 
and 57 miles of westing, or 1° 4' difference of longitude, from 
Etayah to Narwah. Now, Etayah being by the survey in 26“ 43' 
40" lat.; and 79“ 17' Ion.; the latitude of Sirong comes out per¬ 
fectly right, but the .longitude is 4' to the west of Mr. Smith’s 
• account; or 78° 13'. I cannot, however, determine with what 
degree of exactnefs, this survey was made; and I have placed Nar¬ 
wah in 79“ 17'. 
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Sirong (called also Scronge) is by Mr. Smitli's observations, in 
Ion. 78" 4,'; and as General Goddard's map makes it 2“ of longitude 
west from Calpy (vvliich is in 80“ 4' by the above account), they 
both agree in this point, although they differ in the quantity of 
westing between the two meridians of Calpy and Sirong: for Mr. 
Smith's difference of longitude is only 1" 56'; and the measured 
line exceeds it by 4 minutes. The latitude of Sirong is 24* 4' 40". 
It is proper to observe, that General Goddard’s route crofsed Mr. 
Smith’s about 6 miles to the S E of the latter place; but the sur¬ 
vey was closed to it. 

Between Calpy and Sirong, General Goddard’s route pafsed 
through Chatterpour, a city in the western quarter of Bundelcund 
(or Bundcla). This place was formerly visited, and its position 
determined by mensuration, from Rewah; by Capt. Carter. He 
placed it in lat. 24" 58' 30"; Ion. 75/’ 56' 30". General Goddard’s 
route represents it as being half a minute in latitudc*more to tlie 
north, that is in 24" 5.9'; and 3' 30" more westerly in resjjcct 
of Calpy. As it was fixed by a measured line drawn westward from 
Rewah, its longitude ought to be better determined by it, than by 
a meridional line drawn from Calpy; and accordingly, I have not 
altered its position. 

Bopaltol is the next place where the roads meet; Mr. Smith’s 
longitude of it is 77° 48', and lat. 23“ 13' 30". General Goddard's 
map gives 32 G. miles, or 35' 13" of longitude, from Sirong; 
making Bopal in 77“ 28' 45". I have placed it in 77” 28' Ion.; 
and 23" 14' latitude. It appears unaccountable that there should 
be no Ids than 15/ difference, between Goddard’s account and Mr. 
Smith’s, in the longitude of Bopal. I copied the longitude, as it 
.stands above, from Mr. Smith’s map. 

Hurdah, on the south of the Nerbuddah yiver, is the next point 
of junction of the two routes. This, Mr. Smith places in 77” 21' 
15"; and by Goddard’s line, it comes out 1' 30" more to the west; 
or 77" 19' 45". It will be recollected, that as General Goddard 
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at setting out, was 4' to the eastward of Mr. Smith's account (at 
Calpy), Hurdah will be 5' 30" on the whole, more to the west¬ 
ward, than Mr. Smith's difference of longitude from Calpy, would 
give. 

Between Bopal and Hurdah, General Goddard’s route makes a 
large elbow, or angle, to tlie south-east, to Hufsingabad Gaut, on 
the south bank oif the Nerbuddah river; and on tlie frontiers of 
Nagpour, the eastern division of the Mahratta empire: thus estab¬ 
lishing a most useful primary point or station, in a quarter where 
it was the most wanted. Hufsingabad is placed in lat. 22" 42' 30"; 
Ion. 77" 54'; and about 140 G. miles to the N W of Nagpour 
city. 

The two routes run often into, and acrofs each other, between 
Hurdah and Burhanpour. The latVer, as is said before, is by Mr. 
Smith’s observation, in Ion. 76’" 22'; and in lat. 21" ly': and by 
Goddard's measurement, which gives 3° 44' 35" from Calp}'^, in 
Ion. 76’" 19' 25" ; which, rejecting the seconds, is the longitude I 
have adopted for it; not altogether on the evidence of the mea¬ 
sured distances themselves, but because they agree with the whole 
dillercnce of longitude arising from the okservations adopted in the 
map, between Calpy and Bombay (see page 204). 

Burhanpour is a very fine city, and was one of the earliest con¬ 
quests made in the Deccan. In Aebar’s division of the empire, it 
ranks as the capital city of the soubali of Candeish. It is now in 
the hands of the Poonah, or western Mahrattas. About 20 miles to 
the N E of it, is a very strong fortrefs named Ascer, or Aseergur. 

The final separation of the two routes, is at Burhanpour, from 
whence Goddard went westward to Surat; and Smith, south-west¬ 
ward, to Poonah. The measure of the road to Surat gives 3" 30' 
45" difi'erence of longitude; which taken from 76'" 19', leaves 
.72" 48' 15" for the longitude of Surat; whicli I have adopted. 
This subject has been already discufsed, in the first Section (page 
32), where it is observed, that the different authorities between 
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Bombay and Surat, gave lo' difference of longitude between 
them; by which (as Bombay is taken at 72° 40') Surat would 
be in - - - - - 72” 50' 00" 

If Mr. Smith's observation at Burhanpour was 
adopted 76° 22', then it would be in - - 72 51 1.5 

If this longitude of Bombay, 72° 45', then - 72 55 00 

If Mr. Howe's - 72 40, with an allow¬ 
ance of 8' 15" instead of 10' difference of Ion. - 72 48 15 

The last point in Mr. Smith's route, is Poonah, and the longitude 
given for tliat, is 74”; or 1" 15' east of Bombay, But as 1 have 
taken Bombay at 72° 40', Poonah, to preserve its proportional 
distance, should be in 73" 55'; which I have accordingly placed 
it in; so that it stands in res^icct of Burhanpour, only 2 minutes 
farther to the westward, than Mr. Smith places it. Its latitude is 
18" 30'. Between Burhanpour and Poonah, Mr. Smith's map 
establishes some useful points, from which other routeS may be laid 
off; such as Nufserabad, Chandor, Unkci-Tcnki, Bahbelgong, and 
Nimderrah Gaut. 

Poonah is the capital of the western Mahratta empire, and is situ¬ 
ated about 30 miles on the east of the Gauts: 100 road miles from 
Bombay; and about 75 from the nearest sea coast. It is meanly 
built, and )iot large; and lies quite open and defencclefs. Poo- 
roonder, a fortrefs on a mountain, about 18 miles to the ESE of 
Poojiah, is the place of refuge in case of invasion: there the ar¬ 
chives of government arc deposited; and there I believe the prin¬ 
cipal officers usually reside. Whenever an invasion has happened, 
the Mahrattas never thought Poonah, a place worthy of defence: 
and have accordingly destroyed it with their own hands. In a state 
that can conveniently exist without a great capital, no doubt but 
that great advantages are gained, in war„by a release from such 
an incumbrance. An overgrown capital, full of rich inhabitants, 
and a kind of general depository of wealth, however pleasant it may 
be, as it respects polished society, and the elegancies of life ; yet 
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from the grcatnefe of its extent, and other circumstances, incapable 
of defence; must be considered as a great political evil in a state: 
it is like a fortrefs that exposes its weakest part to the enemy, and 
points his attacks: and, to pursue the allegory, there may be some 
danger of the garrison’s sacrificing the interest of the empire at 
large, in order to preserve their own property, in the hour of as¬ 
sault. The Scythians, who were not chained to the soil, could never 
be conquered: and those who have no large capitals, stand in the 
next degree of security; all other circumstances taken into the case. 
If the question be considered, as it concerns morals, the objections 
are yet stronger: for the larger the capital, the greater will be the 
proportion of the population that is corrupted. 

Amcdabad, the capital of Guzerat, was the extreme point ol 
General Goddard’s marches to the northward, in the province of 
Guzerat. In the first Section, a cpmparison was made between the 
scale and bearing of the map of General Goddard’s marches in 
Guzerat, and tho.se of tlie surveys taken between Surat and the 
.Myhie river; and it was foui^d to agree so well, that the line be¬ 
tween Brodcra and Amcdabad might be very safely adopted. ’Fhc 
bearing was N 36'" \V, and the distance 53,2 G. miles; giving for 
the position of Amedabad, 22' .<58' 30" lat.; and 72“ 37' Ion,; or 
3' west of Bombay. By M. Thevenot’s account, the latitude is 
23" and some odd minutes: and 23“ by the Ay in Acbarce. 

Amedabad is a very considerable city, and succeeded Mahmoo- 
dabad, as capital of Guzerat. It is one of the best fortified cities 
of Ilindoostan; and made a good defence when taken by Cxoncral 
Goddard in 1780. On the ])eace of 3783, it was restored to its 
former pofsefsors, the Poonah Mahrattas. Travellers have dwelt 
much on the beauty, and convenient situation of this city, which is 
in a level country, and on the banks of a small navigable river, 
named Sabermatty; and which, together with other confluent 
streams, falls into the head of the gulf of Cambay, near to the city 
t)f that name. Cambay, is indeed, the port of Amedabad, and is 

Ee 
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distant from it about 56 road miles. It i.s a large city, and appears 
to be the Catnanes of Ptolemy; although the gulf, which is now 
denominated from Cambay, had then its name from Barygasa, or 
the modern Baroach. 

Aurungabad is a point of considerable importance to the con¬ 
struction of the western part of the tract in question; and although 
we liave neither its latitude, longitude, nor distance accurately 
measured, from any one point; yet the sort of coincidence tliat arises 
between a number of estimated routes, from six different places, in 
oppo.site directions, round it; imprefs a certain conviction of its 
being placed nearly in its true position. It will be necefsary to 
])articularizc the principal of these routes. One of them regulates 
also tlie positions of Hydrabad^ Beder, and Mahur; and i.s that of 
M. Bufsy from Masulipatam. The copy from whence I collected 
my ideas on the subject, is that included in the late Mr. Montre.sor's 
map of the southern part of India. As his map goes no farther 
west than Aurungabad, we may conclude that he has not altered 
the original bearing and distance, with a view to reconcile its 
situation to any other place to the north or west. 

Masulipatam is already placed in the map, in lat. iff 8' 30", Ion. 
81'' in', on the authorities of Col. Pcar.se and Capt. Ritcliie (.see 
page 12). This is a city and port of trade, near the moutli of the 
Kislna river; and appears to be .situated within the district named 
Mesolia, by Ptolemy. Between this place and Bezoara (or Buz- 
wara) a fort on the north side of the Kistna river, M. Bufsy’s route 
allows only 36'G. miles; but as there is existing, a map of Major 
Stevens's, which fixes the .said distance at 40,3 G. miles, I have 
adopted it; and allowed M. Bulsy's authorities to commence only 
at that point. Bezoara, so placed, is in lat. 16" 33'; and Ion. 
80° 3^'. Then from Bezoara, to Aurungabad, the bearing is given 
atW 35° 10' N, 323 G. miles; producing 3° 6 ' difference of lati¬ 
tude; and 264 of westing; or difference of longitude (in lat. i8“) 
4" 38'. This would place Aurungabad in lat. 19“ 39', Ion. 76’° 1'. 
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Bufsy's (or rather Montresor*s) whole distance from Masulipatam 
to Aurangabad, was 359. 

Let us now examine what data we have to check this long line 
of M. Bufsy’s, from tlie side of Surat, Poonah, and Burhanpour. 
The position of Surat has been just accounted for: and Noopour, 
a city on the road from Surat to Burhanpour, is by Goddard’s route 
r^c)’ of longitude to the east of Surat; or in Ion. 73“ 47' 15". And 
from tliis place to Aurangabad, Tavernier reckons 105 cofscs; 
which, at 4.2 to a degree, give 150 G. miles of horizontal distance. 
Now, Noopour, Aurangabad, and Be^ara, lie as nearly as polsible 
in a riglil line, \\liosc extreme lengtn is 47,5 G. miles. Taver¬ 
nier’s 150, added to Bufsy’s 323, make up 473; or the whole sj)ace, 
within two miles. But from the nature of a march of an army in 
a warm climate, great part of which is often made in tl)c night, it 
nuKst necefsarily require correction; in the bearing at least, and 
probably in the distance too. Nor can the 105 cofses of Tavernier, 
be (‘xiK'cted to be even so correct as the march: it is therefore a mat¬ 
ter of surprise that ojily so small a difference sliould have arisen. It 
should be remembered that 4,3 miles were added to M. Bufsy’s 
oiiginal distance, between Masulipatam and Bezoara; so that the 
whole original error was 6‘,3; if we do not refer a share of it to 
Tavernier’s estimated distance. It is proved in another iiistance 
by Major Gardner, in Peach's march from Ellore towards Waran- 
gole, that M. Bufsy’s geographer has given too little distance. This 
is probably an error of the compiler, not of the surveyor; it being 
an error of a different kind from what might liavc been expected, in 
the ordiii.iry way of measuring distances w'ith a perambulator.* 
’J'he latilude. of Aurangabad is inferred from its distance from 
Burhanpour given by Golam Mohamed-j- at 66’ cofses; and as the 

• That long clistanrts tnny l 5 c .ncciiratcly measured by a perambulator, I need only men- 
iioii, that during t!".' llcig.if survey, I measured a meridian line of three degrees, with a 
perambulator; and found it to agree minutely wiih the observations of latitude. However, 
due allowance was iiiade i'or the irrogularitic^ of the ground, whenever they occurred. The 
country, indeed, w.as in gener.il, flat the whole way. 

•f A eoiifidemi:il j)ei>on, sent by Col. Caniac, in 1774, to explore the roads and country 
of the Deccan, and to gain intelligence concerning the Mahratta powers. 

E c 2 
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bearing is not far from meridional, we may state the difference ol 
latitude at i" 34'; which taken from 21“ 19', the latitude of Bur- 
hanpour, leaves 19° 45', for that of Aurungabad* Now, M. 
Bufsy’s line, gives only 19” 39'; which is 6' too far southwardly, 
by this account. If 19" 45' be adopted, some further addition must 
be made to the line of distance from Bezoara; but it is too trifling 
a matter to require discufsion. In cflcct, the longitude of Aurun¬ 
gabad by these data, will be 76” 2' 30"; lat. 19° 45'. 

Two more lines of distance are given from Nimderrah Gaut and 
Bahbelgong; two points iji Mr, Smith's route, on the west and 
S W of Aurungabad. NirnSerrah is in lat. 19" 12' 45", Ion. 74“ 
54' 30"- Bahbelgong in lat. 20° 45', Ion. 74" 51' 30". M. 
Anquetil du Perron furnishes these distances. That from Nimder¬ 
rah to Aurungabad, he reckons 32 cofses; and that from Bahbel- 
gong 34^. Now, as the distance between Poonah and Nimderrah, 
is known, it furnishes a scale for tlie rest of his route. He makes 
this distance 34^ cofses; but it is clear that he reckoned by some 
other standard than the common cofs (pofsibly he reckons Icague.s 
and cofses the same, as w’c shall have occasion to remark in his route 
from Goa to Poonah) for the distance being 69,7 G. miles of hori¬ 
zontal distance between Poonah and Nimderrah, it should rather 
be 48^ cofses, than 34I'. However, taking his distance for a scale, 
whatever the denomination may be, the distance between Nimder¬ 
rah and Aurungabad, will be 64,7 C. miles ; and that from Bah¬ 
belgong, 70,2. And the mean ofthe.se accounts give also, 76“ 2' 30" 
for the longitude of Aurungabad. 

There is yet another line of distance to Aurungabad, and that is 
from Nagpour; w hose position is ascertained with precision. Tw o 
accounts of the c.stimatcd distance between them, collected by Lieut. 
Ewart, are, 16*2, and 165 cofses; the mean of which, 163j, at 
42 cofses to a degree, is 233 G. miles of horizontal distance. This 


• M. D’Anvillc reckons the same difl'crcnce of latitude between the two places, but he 
has placed both of them too far north by 24 minutes; following 1 aj)prcheud, the latitude of 
Burhanpour, given in the Ayin Aebaree. 
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would place Aurungabad, admitting its latitude to be 19“ 45', in 
75“ 53' 30" OJ* 9' to the west of the other accounts. The result of 
the short distances, are doubtlefs to be preferred to that of the long 
ones; and I insert this last only to shew the extremes of the dif¬ 
ferent accounts. 

Lastly, if the distance from the four nearest points are taken; 
that is, from Noo’pour 150 G. miles; Burhanpour ,95; Nimderrah 
64,7; and Bahbclgong 70,2; tlie mean point between the inter¬ 
sections of these, will be in hit. jy" 44', Ion. 76“. 

Although I have taken the latitude of Aurungabad at 19° 45', as 
its distance from Burhanpour is so nearly meridional: yet the inter¬ 
sections of the other distances, point to its being in a lower latitude, 
by 4 or 5 minutes: in which ca.se, its position would also be .some¬ 
what more westerly. 

Upon the whole, I have placed Aurungabad in lat. 19” 45', Ion. 
76*” 2' 30"; and by what has been said, it cannot be much out of its 
true place: but as it isa ])oint ofgreat importance in the geography 
of this part of India, it reijuired particular discufsion; being the 
centre of .several roads; and the bearing of that long line, between 
it and Hydrabad, Beder, Calberga, ike. depending on it. 

Aurungabad is but a modern city ; owing its rise from a small 
town, to the capital of the province of Dowlatabad, to Aurung- 
zebc; from whom also, it had its name. When the Dcccan became 
a province of the Mogul empire, it became the provincial capi¬ 
tal ; and continued to be so, after the Nizams became hidcpen- 
dezit of Delhi; and until the encroachments of the Poonah Mah- 
rattas, of late years, made it an uncomfortable residence to the 
Nizam. When the Deccan was first invaded by the Patan empe¬ 
rors of Delhi, Deogire was the capital of the province of Dow¬ 
latabad, and was sitiidted near the fortrefs of the same name ; 
which is built on a mountain about 4 or .'j cofses to the N W” 
of Aurungabad; and is deemed impregnable by the people of 
the country. 
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Tlie Emperor Mahomed, in the 14th century, made an attempt 
to establish tlic capital of his empire at Deogirc; and to that end 
almost ruined Delhi, in order to drive the inhabitants to his new 
capital, about 750 miles from tlieir ancient habitations. This 
scheme, however, did not succeed: and was, if pofsible, the more ab¬ 
surd, as at that time but a small progrefs had been made in the 
conquest of the Deccan. 

The pagodas of Elora arc in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, 
and are mostly cut out of the natural rock. M. Thevenot, who 
particularly describes them, says, that for two leagues together, 
nothing is to be seen but pagodas, in which there are some thou¬ 
sands of figures. He does not, however, greatly commend the 
sculpture of them: and, I apprehend, they are of early Hindoo 
origin. We must remember that Deogire, which stood in this 
neighbourhood, was the greatest and richest principality in the 
Deccan; and that the fame of its riches, incited Alla to attack it, 
in i2<:)3: and these elaborate monuments of superstition, were pro¬ 
bably the offspring of that abundant wealth, under a government 
purely Hindoo. 

M. Ihifsy’s line includes williin it, the positions of Hydrabad, 
Golconda and Bedcr. When the line is corrected as above, to 
Aurungabad, Hydrabad will be found in lat. 17" 24'; which I con¬ 
ceive to be too far to the northward, considering its reputed dis¬ 
tance from Nagpour and Cuddapali. M. D'Anville too (in his 
Eclaircifsemens) says that the latitude of Hydrabad is 17° 12'. 
How he came by his information, I know not; but I believe it to 
be nearly right; and this is the jjarallel it is generally placed in. 

A third circumstance tending to confirm this opinion, is, that the 
map of Col. Peach's march from Ellore to Warangole (in 1767), 
in which the distances were measured, and Ihe angles of position 
taken by Major Gardner, places the latter only 37 G. miles from 
tin; position in which Hydrabad stands by M. Bufsy s line. It can 
hardly be deemed an impeachment of the general truth of a line 
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of 360 G. miles, measured after an army, that a position, in or near 
that line, should be ten or twelve miles out of the supposed line of 
direction. It is conformable to my idea of the distances of Nag- 
pour, Cuddapah, and Warangolc, that Hydrabad should be in 
\*f le', rather than in 17" 24'; and I have accordingly followed 
M. D’Anville: giving t!ie lines between it and Aurungabad on 
the one side, and Gondapilly on the other, a new direction accord- 
ingly. 

Although by proportioning M. Bufsy’s march from Bezoara, 
Hydrabad is placed in 78" 51' longitude; or only 114 G. miles 
from Bezoara, yet tlic did'erent reports of the distance between 
these places, is much greater than the construction allows. For 
114 miles will produce only 87^ cofses, according to the propor¬ 
tion of 46 to a degree (which is tlie result of the calculation made 
on the road between Aurungabad and Masupalitam, page 5); 
whereas, one account from General Joseph Smith, slates the num¬ 
ber of cofses at (;8; and another from a native, at 103. Again, Col. 
Ujjton reckoned 118^ cofses between Hydrabad and Ellore, which 
the construction allows to be only 138 G. miles; or 103d cofses, 
according to the same proportion of ^6 to a degree. So that I have 
either mistaken the longitude of Hydrabad, which is improbable, 
all circumstances considered ; or the cofs is even smaller than I 
have su]>posed. Or the road leading through a hilly and woody 
country, is more crooked than ordinary:* and the journals re¬ 
mark its being very woody, and thinly inhabited, between Con- 
dapilly and Hydrabad. Until we have the latitude and longitude 
of Hydrabad, or some place very near it, we cannot be satisfied 
with its present position; for M. Bufsy's line is too long, to be 
exact, without the aids of latitude to check it. The reputed dis¬ 
tance between it and Nitgpour, 1% cofses, agrees perfectly with its 
corrected parallel of 17“ 12'. 

• General Smith’s propwrtiga of cofses to a degree, is 5iJ-; Col, Upton’s 52^; and the 
map by the native 55. 
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Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, is the present capital of the Nizams of 
the Dcccan^ who since the dismemberment of their empire, liavc 
left Aurungabad, the ancient capital; which is not only in a cor¬ 
ner of their dominions, but in that corner which lies near their 
hereditary enemy, the Poonah Mahrattas; and wliich is also the 
least defensible. About .5 or 6 miles to the WNW of Hydrabad, 
and joined to it by a wall of communication, is the celebrated 
fortrefs of Golconda,* occupying the summit of a liill of a conical 
form, and deemed impregnable. When Aurungzebe conquered 
the kingdom of Golconda, in 1687, this fortrefs was taken polscs- 
sion of by treachery. 

The next primary point or station, and one of the most impor¬ 
tant, as being the farthest removed from any other given point, in 
the whole construction, is Nagpour; the capital of the eastern di¬ 
vision of the Mahratta empire, and nearly in the centre of India. 
This last consideration, and the number of roads ifsuing from it to 
the circumjacent cities, most of which roads had their distances 
given by computation only, made the determination of this point 
a grand desideratum in Indian geography. Mr. Hastings therefore, 
with that regard to useful .science and improvements of every kind, 
which has ever distinguished his character, directed a survey to be 
made of the roads leading to it from the western frontier of Bahar; 
and also from the side of Allahabad. This was executed in 1782 
and 1783, by I.ieut. Ewart, under the direction of Col. Call, tlie 
Surveyor General. The result of this expedition was perfectly 
.satisfactory. He began his measured line at Chittra, or Clietra, in 
Bahar, ])laced in 8.y> of longitude, and in lat. 24" 12', in my map 
of Bengal and Bahar; and his dillerence of longitude from thence 
to Nagpour, in lat. 21° 8' 30", was 3" 16' west: by which Nagpour 
would be in 79° 44'. And from Nagpour,back to Benares, in Ion. 

* The termination, ronda, or koiid, signifies fortrefs, and often occurs in the souili part 
of India; as rotla, and coh’, which have tlic same signification, do in the north. Gur u, used 
in the s.ime sense occasionally in every part. 
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*3" J3'> in the same map, he made 3* 25' 10", difference of longitude, 
east; which placed Nagpour in Ion. 79“ 47' 50"; or 3' 50" only, 
different from the other account; and this I suspect to arise partly 
from the error of his needle. If we close the account back again 
to Chittra, the place he set out from, he made only 4 minutes dif¬ 
ference, in the distance out and home: and the road distance, was 
600 B. miles from Chittra to Nagpour, only. 

Taking the mean of the two accounts, the longitude of Nag¬ 
pour will be 79“ 45' 55", or 79“ 46'. The observations for deter¬ 
mining the longitude at this place, by I.ieut. Ewart, do not accord 
with the above account, by a considerable number of minutes: 
therefore I have not inserted them here, in expectation that they 
may be compared with corresponding ones, taken at places whose 
situations are already ascertained. 

As Mr. Ewart's route to Nagpour, was by way of Burwah, Sur- 
goojah, and Ruttunpour: and from thence to Banares, by Gurry, 
the capital of Mundella, he ascertained the positions of those places, 
satisfactorily; and by that means added to the number of primary 
stations. The latitudes were constantly taken, in order to correct 
the route, in detail. Nor did his work end here: for his inqui¬ 
ries at Nagpour, furnish a number of estimated or computed route.s 
from that capital to Burhanpour, Ellichpour, Aurungabad, Neer- 
raul, Mahur, Chanda, &c. that is, in every direction except the 
S E; whence w e may infer tlie state of that tract to be wild, un¬ 
cultivated, and little frequented. And it appears by his intelli¬ 
gence, that the way to Cattack is unsafe, in any direction farther 
south than Sumbulpoiir. 

Nagpour, the capital of Moodajee Boonslah, the chief of the 
eastern Mahri.t.a state, is a city of modern date; and though very 
extensive and populous, is meanly built, and is open and defencc- 
lefs, save only by a small citadel; and that of little strength. The 
city is said, by Golam Mohamed, to be tv\ ice as large as Patna; but 
Mr. Ewart's account makes it but of a moderate size. Moodajee'.s 
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principal fortrefs, the depository of his treasures and valuables, is 
Gyalgur (called also Gawile) situated on a steep mountain, about 
103 G. miles to the W by N of Nagpour. Each of the native 
princes in India, has a depository of this kind, and commonly at 
a distance from his place of residence: the unsettled state of the 
country making it necefsary. The country rouiid Nagpour is fer¬ 
tile and well cultivated, interspersed with hills of gi moderate height: 
but the general appearance of the coimtry at large, and particularly 
between Nagpour and Bahar, is that of a forest, thinly set with 
villages and towns. It is the western and northern parts of Moo- 
dajee’s country, that produce the largest part of his revenue; to¬ 
gether with the cboiit, or proportion of the revenues of Ellichpour, 
&c. held by the Nizam. 

Huttunpour is a city lying in the road from Bahar to Nagpour, 
and is the capital, and residence of Bembajee, who holds the govern¬ 
ment of the eastern part of the Nagpour territories, under his bro¬ 
ther Moodajee. This place, also, has its position fixed very ac¬ 
curately by Mr. Ewart, in lat. 22" 16', Ion. 82" 36''. It is a pri¬ 
mary stalion of great use, as it regulates all the positions between 
Cattack and Gurry-Mundella; and between Bahar and Nagpour. 
As its corrected position differs only 3 miles from the former esti¬ 
mated one, collected from Col. Camac’s ^ bservations and inquiries: 
it serves as an abditional proof, how' much may be effected, b}*^ a 
careful examiiiation and register, of the estimated distances on the 
roads: and this mode of improving the geography of India, may 
be adojjted when all others fail. An intelligent person should be 
employed in collecting such sort of information, as Mr. Ewart col¬ 
lected at Nagpour; from the principal cities in the least known 
parts of Hindoostan; at the same time determining the position of 
such cities, by celestial observations: by w,hich means, a number 
of fixed points would be established, from whence the computed dis¬ 
tances might at once be laid off, and corrected. More could be done 
in this way, in a short time, towards completing the geogranny , 
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than most people can easily conceive: and, I flatter myself, it will 
be soon adopted. 

Agimere, Ajmere, or Azmere, is the primary point on which the 
geography of the N W jiart of the tract in question, rests; and is 
determined by the estimated distances from Agra and Burhanpour. 
An itinerary kept by John Steel, reckojis 119 cofses between Agra 
and Agimere: and Tavernier, who left Agimere to the north, in 
his way from Amedabad, reckoned 100 cofses from Bandersandry 
to Agra; and Bandersandry being 14 from Agimere, by Steel’s ac¬ 
count, we may take 114 for the whole distance, from Agra to Agi¬ 
mere. A map of Malwa and its neighbourhood, communicated by 
Mr. Bensley, places Agimere 180 G. miles to the west of Gwalior; 
and another map, communicated by^ Mr. Hastings, gives the same 
distance. By the construction, founded on Mr. Steel's 119 cofses 
from Agra, and which produce 172’- G. miles, Agimere is found 
to be 10^ miles short of the distance from Gwalior, in the above 
inap.s. 

The parallel of Agimere, is determined by Sir Thomas Roe’s com¬ 
putation of the distaitce from Burhanpour to Agimere, through 
Mundu and Cheitore; and that is 222 cofses, or 318 G. miles: 
and the intersection of the two distances from Burhanpour and 
Agra, happens in lat. 26“ 35', Ion. 20'. This is the position of 
Agimere in the map: no great accuracy, however, ith respect to 
its parallel, can be expected, where the authority is nothing more 
than a single line of distance, and that a very long one. The Ay in 
Acbarec is totally silent concerning its latitude and longitude. Col. 
Call, in a map of his, communicated by Mr. Hastings, places it in 
the parallel I have afsigned to it; and allows it to be distant from 
Burhanpour, 307 G. miles, and 192 } from Agra; on what avitho- 
rity, I know not. Thevenot gives its latitude at 26’^°. 

• Agimere was the capital of the soubah of the same name, in 
Aebar’s division of the empire, and is probably the Gagasmira of 
Ptolemy. It is built at the foot of a very high mountain; on the 
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top of which, is a fortrefs of very great strength. It is about 230 
miles by the road, from Agra, and yet the famous Emperor Acbar, 
made a pilgrimage on foot, to the tomb of a saint, there; to im¬ 
plore the divine blefsing on his family, which at that time consisted 
only of daughters; but after this pilgrimage, he had three sons 
added to it, Jehanguire, his son and succefsor, occasionally kept 
his court here; and this occasioned the visits of Sir Thomas Roe 
to this place; as well as to Cheitore and Mundu, which lay in 
the way to it, from Surat. 

Ougcin can hardly be regarded as a primary station, as it effects 
the position of one place only; that is, Mundu. 

It is placed on the authority of a route traced by Capt, Rey¬ 
nolds, who accompanied Sir Charles Malet, on an embafsy from 
Bombay to Delhi, in 1784. Not knowing how far the distances 
were ascertained with precision, in this route, or whether the la¬ 
titude of Ougein was, or was not taken, by Capt. Reynolds; I 
could only apportion the positions in the route, and Ougein amongst 
the rest, along the interval on my map, between Brodera, in Gu- 
zerat, and Budderwas, which occurs in Mr. Smith’s line between 
Narwah and Seronge. It happens that the interval, differs only 
one mile from the distance, on the route: and Ougein, placed after 
the manner just described, will be in lat. 23“ 14'; Ion. 75“ 49'. 

This survey of Capt. Reynolds, came to hand long after the con¬ 
struction of the map of Hindoostan, in 1788; in which Ougein was 
placed in point of longitude, on the reports of the computed dis¬ 
tances from Brodera and Bopaltol: and in parallel, by the computed 
distance from Mundu, and Burhanpour. Its position was then, lat. 
23“ 26'; Ion. 75° 56': not very wide of the present one, considering 
the nature of the authorities. Amongst the lines of distance, was 
one from Brodera, taken from a book of routes, which was oblig¬ 
ingly communicated by Capt. Kirkpatrick; and, together with 
some others, as obligingly translated from the Persian, for me, by 
Mr. David Anderson; whose services on the memorable occasion 
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of negociating the Mahratta peace, in 1782, and 1783, claim the 
united acknowledgments of Great Britain and Hindoostan. This 
route allow'cd 108 cofscs l)etween Brodera and Ougein; which dis¬ 
tance is actually log by Capt. Reynolds's apportioned interval; 
at 42 to a degree. But if we take the distance on the map, be¬ 
tween Bopal and Brodera, through Ougein, which occasions a 
considerable bend* in the line, it will be found to be 247 G. miles: 
and the computation of cofses being 153 in Col. Camac's tables, 
the proportion will be about 37 to a degree; although the scale 
adopted for Malwa (in page 5), is 35 to a degree, 

Capt. Reynolds’s route must be regarded as a very capital one; 
being through a tract, which was heretofore the most vacant part 
of the map: and of which our general knowledge was so limited, 
that we supposed the courses of its rivers, to be to the south, and 
into the Nerbuddah; when, in fact, they were to the north, and 
into the Jumnah river. It settled also the position of Dhar, and 
of several other places, before unknown to us. 

Mundu is placed in Capt. Reynolds’s maj), at 49 G. miles to the 
S W of Ougein: by D’Anville, 31^ S S W: and in a map of Col. 
Muir’s, S ^ W, 36. Sir Thomas Roe, who pafsed through it, in 
his way from Burhanpour to Cheitore, reckoned it 66 cofses from 
Burhanpour, equal to 94^ G. miles. It is unlucky that the dis¬ 
tance should be omitted in the march of Jehanguire, sent me by 
Capt. Kirkpatrick. There can be no doubt but that Mundu is 
more distant from Ougein, than either the map of D'Anville, or of 
Muir allows; but whether Capt. Reynolds’s intelligence was ac¬ 
curate, I have no means of knowing. As far as I can collect from 
the march of Jehanguire, the distance cannot be more than 20 
Acbaree cofses; say 39 G. miles Nalcheh is said to be 6‘f cofses 
from Hasilpour: and the emperor appears to have made one stage 
from Dowlatabad, which is stated to be 11 or 12 cofses from Ou¬ 
gein: and allowing for the stage to Hasilpour 4, the total will be 
about 22:. but as Hasilpour was evidently out of the road from 
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Ougciji to Mundu, 20 cofses may pofsibly be a sufficient allow¬ 
ance for the. direct distance. Nalcheh, is situated in the suburbs, 
or at the foot of the hill of, Mundu. 

The cities of Ougein and Mundu are both of great antiquity. 
The former appears evidently both as to name and position, in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea, as well as in Ptolemy, under the 
name of Orcene. Wlien the Ayin Acbarce was written, more than 
two centuries ago, Mundu (or Mundoo), was the capital of Mal- 
wa, and is described as a prodigious city, of la cofses, or 22 luiles 
in circuit; and containing many monuments of ancient magnifi¬ 
cence: but when it was visited by Sir Thomas Roe, in it 

was then fallen much to decay. It occupied the top of a very 
large and high mountain: few cities were ever placed in a bolder 
situation. 

Ougein is the present capital of Madajee Sindia; who, with 
Tuckajec Holkar, pofsefses the j^rincipal part of Malwa. Holkar's 
capital is at Indore, or Endorc, a modern city, which is .said to 
lie about 20 cofses from Ougein, soutli, or south-eastwards. Tliis 
is a part of Hindoostan, concerning which, we are but slightly 
informed; and of which, Sindia wished to keep us in ignorance: 
for it is .said, he exprefsed a di;sai>probation of the brigade from 
Guzerat, taking its route through Ougein, in its way to the Ben¬ 
gal provinces: so that the detachment returned, nearly by the 
same road as it went, as f:r as Sirong. 

Having now discufsed the manner of establi.shing the primary 
stations, or those principal points, on which the general construc¬ 
tion of the geography of the tract under consideration, depends; I 
shall proceed to give the detail of the manner, in which the interme¬ 
diate spaces were filled up: but so great a variety of matter oilers, 
that I hardly know where to begin; nor ds it a point of much 
consequence: however, to preserve as much regularity as the sub¬ 
ject is capable of, I shall begin on the western side, near Bombay; 
then go round by the north and east; and finish in the south. 
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When the map was constructed, which was previous to the ar- 
of any of Capt. Reynolds's inland surveys; I formed the 
geography of the tract between Bombay, Surat, and Poonah, from 
the best materials that I could procure; some of them, perhaps, 
of an indillerent kind; either from the want of leisure, or oppor¬ 
tunity, in the collectors; or through appreltensions of raising 
dangerous suspici9ns in the minds of those, in wliose power they 
were, at tlie time the observations were made. Suclt is the map 
of the road from Poonah to Nufsergur (or Nufseratpour) and 
round to Soangur, which was described by Mefsieurs Farmer and 
Stewart, during the time tlicy remained as hostages in the Mah- 
ratta camp; t!ie particulars of which were obligingly communi¬ 
cated to me by Mr. Farmer. Tliis map ascertains the situations 
of Cafserbarry and Coondabarry Gauts; and, in particular, that 
of the city of Amednagur, once the capital of the soubah of the 
same name; but now better known by that of Dowlatabad. This 
city, which was t!ic residence of the Emperor Aurtingzebe, during 
his conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, lias generally been [ilaccd 
50 miles to the south-east of its true position. 

The road from Bombay to Poonah, is taken from a MS. map, 
made during tiie unfortunate compaign of 1778-9: collated with 
Mr. Smith's, and General Goddard’s. And all the particulars 
along llie coast, between Bombay and Surat, arc also taken from 
General Goddard’s map. 

T!ie road from Nimderrah Gaut to Aurungabad, and back to 
Bahbelgong, and thence by Chandor and Salcr-Mouler, to Noo- 
pour; is from M. Anquetil du Perron. Chandor occurs in Mr. 
Smitli’s route; as well as Unkei-l'enki, which we meet with in 
Tavernier, and which enables us to join the routes together. 

Such was the nature of the materials on which tlie ground-work 
of this part of the map was originally formed: but I have since in¬ 
troduced the routes of Capt. Reynolds, as far as it was pofsible to 
afsimilate the new matter with the old: and accordingly, a most in- 
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teresting route from Surat to Poonali, in which Nafsuck-Trimbuck, 
Sinecr, Juneer, Sungumnere, &c. appear, is Capt. Reynolds's. Of 
his southern route from Poonah to the Kistnah river, we shall 
speak, in its place. 

The south-east part of Guzerat is from a survey taken by order 
of the Bombay Government, collated with General Goddard’s 
marches; and establishes among other points, Ahat of Brodera, a 
principal fortrefs and town, in the north-east part of the tract ly¬ 
ing between the rivers Tapty and Myhie: through which the 
great road leads from Surat to Ougein. Brodera lies in lat. 22" 15' 
30"; Ion. 73° 11'. The road to Amedabad, is entirely from Ge¬ 
neral Goddard: and the country round about it, as well as the 
peninsula of Guzerat, owe their present appearance in the map, 
to the information contained in that, made by the Bramin Sada- 
NUND; of whom we have spoken in page 186*. This genuine Hin¬ 
doo map, contains much new matter: and the Ay in Acbaree afsists 
in discriminating the valuable parts of it. In it is found the site 
of Mahmoodabad; in its turn, the capital of Guzerat, and founded 
by Sultan Mahmood, in the 11th century. The Ay in Acbaree 
describes the walls of it, as including a vast extent of ground; and 
speaks of it rather as an existing city, than as a place in ruins. 
This was in the latter part of the 16th century. Junagur, or Chu- 
nagur, a city and fortrefs in the heart of the peninsula, and a sub¬ 
ject of Ferishta’s history; together with many other positions, are 
pointed out, or illustrated, by this map; which, as we have said be¬ 
fore, is the prod uction of a native of Guzerat. Without a particular 
account of its author, one might have rested satisfied with its con¬ 
taining a great variety of particulars, although not arranged in 
geographical order; but it is remarkable, that it gives the form 
of Guzerat with more accuracy, than the European maps could 
boast of. 

It does not however, clear up the ambiguity that has long existed, 
concerning the lower part of the course of the Puddar river: nor 
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am I yet informed whether that river discharges itself into the head 

tKc gulf of Cutch, by one channel; or whether it forms several 
channels, and discharges itself through the many openings that 
present themselves, between the head of the gulf of Cutch, and the 
Indus. One thing only, we are certain of by means of this map; 
and that is, that one large river (or branch of a river) falls into the 
head of the gulf of Cutch; and that it appears to be the same river 
that has its source in the S W part of Agimere, and which is named 
by Europeans, the Puddar. The river that opens into the head of 
the gulf of Cutch, is named in the MS. map, Butlafs ; taking its 
course by Sirowy, Pallianpour, and Radunpour (or Radimpour). 
The Ay in Acbarce does not enumerate among the rivers of Guzerat, 
or Agimere, either the Puddar, or Butlafs. It is more extraor¬ 
dinary that the Puddar should not be taken notice of, as the Ayin 
Acbarce describes an extensive tract of low fenny land, on the west 
of Amedabad, and which was periodically overflowed by the mouth 
of a river; when that very river is what we name the Puddar. It 
is certain that the name occurs only in D'Anville.* Tavernier 
takes no notice of it, in his route from Amedabad to Agra, although 
he must have crofsed it. Pofsibly the word Puddar^ may be no 
more than an appellative; or may be the same as buddar, or hudda, 
in Soane-budda, and Ner-budda: and the proper name of the 
river, Butlafs, may have been omitted. 

The peninsula of Guzerat is about 200 miles in length, and 14,0 
wide, formed by the Arabian sea (called by the Asiatics the sea of 
Omman) and the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch; both of which pe- 
nerate far within the continent, as the dimensions of the peninsula 
shew. By the numerous subdivisions of this tract, and more by 
the sura of its revenue, in the Ayin Acbaree, we are led to consider 
it as of very great importance, in the opinions of the Moguls. Surat 

• Since the above was written, I found the same name in a map of Persia, dra-wn and en¬ 
graved at Constantinople, in the year lyzp. The names are in Arabic: the scale between 
six and seven-tenths of an inch, to a degree. 
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too, that great emporium, situated in its vicinity, had its share in 
raising the value of the natural products of it; among which, cotcon 
is the staple article. Being a frontier province, as it respects the 
acccfs by sea, Guzerat contains a greater mixture of races, and a 
greater variety of religions, than any other province. The Ayin 
Acbaree says, “ From the liberality of his majesty's (Acbar's) 
“ disposition, every sect exercises its particular mode of worship, 
“ without molestation.'' What a happy change since Mahmood, 
in the 11th century; whose principal delight was the destruction 
of Hindoo temples! The famous pagoda of Sumnaut, which was 
destroyed by Mahmood, stood within the peninsula, of which we 
have been speaking ; and its particular site is pointed out by cir¬ 
cumstances, in the Ayin Acbaree, and Ferishta. For the former 
says, “ Puttan on the sea shore, is also called Puttan Sumnaut." 
And the latter, “ it was situated upon the shore of the ocean, and 
“ is at this time to be seen in the districts of the harbour of Deo 
“ (Diu) under the dominion of the idolaters of Europe." This 
appears to refer plainly to Diu, in the hands of the Portuguese: 
and a town of the name of Puttan, is about 30 miles to the N W 
of Diu; and on the sea shore: but this Puttan has BiHowell, or 
Felloul, prefixed to it. Several particulars, in the Ayin Acbaree, 
prove that Sumnaut is nearer to Diu point, than to that of Jigat; 
where M. D’Anville placed it. It was near the river Sirsooty, and 
in the second, or Puttan division of Guzerat. Mangalore (or Man- 
garole), and Joorwar (or Choorwar), were in the same division 
with Sumnaut; and tlKJse places, in Sadanund's map, are in the 
quarter towards Diu. Lastly, Jigat, or Jugget, which includes 
the pagoda and point of that name, is reckoned the fifth division of 
Guzerat. (Ayin Acbaree, Vol. II. page 81, to 83.) 

The ancient city of Nehrwaleh, the capital of the country of 
Guzerat, or rather perhaps of a kingdom, of which Guzerat 
only constituted a part, in the 12th century, has hitherto been 
misplaced; though M. D’Anvillc's idea camg the nearest to it. 
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He si^posed it to have stood where Amedabad does (EclaircUse- 
mens, page 74.); but the fact appears to be, that Puttan, or Pattuii, 
which is situated in the north part of Guzerat, and on a branch of 
the Puddar river, stands on the site of Nchrwaleh. The infor¬ 
mation came from my friend Capt. Kirkpatrick; and it will be 
Ifound that the notices concerning it, in Edrisi, and in the Ayin 
Acbarce, convey tile same information. The tables of Nascreddin 
and Ulug- Bcig, give its latitude (Nehclwara) at 22 degrees; but 
^t is nearer 24“. 

Ferishta, in his History of Hindoostan, mentions it as a city of 
Guzerat. Sultan Mahmood, in 1022, pafsed through it in his 
way to Sumnaut; and found its situation so pleasant and so con¬ 
venient, that he conceived a design/)f making it his capital. Fe¬ 
rishta, in another work, after mentioning Nehrwalch, adds, “ bet- 
“ ter known in these days, by the name of Puttan.” Shahnawaz 
also, giving an account of the death of the great Byram (Acbar s 
minister), says that it happened at Puttan, “anciently called Nehr- 
“ walch."* Edrisi, at a later period than that of Sultan Mah- 
mood’s invasion, speaks of it under the name of Nahroara, situated 
at eight journies from Baruh (or Baroach). The road lay through 
an open country, free from hills ; and the towns or cities of Hanauel 
and Dolca, both of which stood near the foot of the mountains, that 
lay to the north-east; occurred in this road. Hanole, appears in 
the route from Brodera to Ougein, mentioned in page 220; and 
the fortrefs of Paygiirrab, on a hill, three cofses to tlie right (/. e. 
to the south-eastward); with the distance of 14 cofses from Bro¬ 
dera, to the NE; mark it to be the place in Capt. Reynolds's route 
named Halole; near the foot of the mountains of Champaneer. 
In point of general situation, it lies about NNE^E from Ba- 
roacli; and at the distaftce of more than three journies. We find 


• Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 
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Halole, also in Sadanund's map, in nearly the same position; as 
well as Dolaue, in the line of the route from Baroach to it; which 
may pofsibly be the Doha of Edrisi. Hanole, however, cannot 
well be any other than his Hanaiiel, by the position. 

Puttan, or Pattun, bears to the west of north from Baroach, ac¬ 
cording to the ideas of Capt. Reynolds, and Sadanund: and in dis¬ 
tance by the former, about 134 G. miles; full eight journies of 
ordinary travellers, from Baroach, through Hanole. The bend of 
the road to the N E, through Hanole, is easily accounted for: it 
was to avoid the tides in the rivers that fall into the gulf of Cam- 
bay {Sinus Barygazenus), and more particularly that of Myhie, a 
large river that falls in, at the head of the gulf; the pafsage of 
which is rendered very uncertain, and dangerous, by reason of the 
bores. In the present times, the Myhie is crofsed 30 or 40 miles 
above its mouth, and far out of the line of the road, between Ba¬ 
roach and Amedabad, to avoid this danger. Therefore, we may 
conclude, that the communication between the capital (Nehr- 
waleh) and its port (Baroach), w'as by a road, that was at all times 
practicable; for it is said, that there was a carriage road between 
them (Edrisi, p. 62). And here it will be proper to mention, that 
the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. II. p. 76.) describes a road of 100 cofses 
(190 road miles) long, leading from Puttan to Berodeb. I rather 
suppose that Baroach should be read for Berodeh (or Baroda); for 
the distance will agree much better to that. The Ayin Acbaree 
also says (page 77), that Puttan was at first the seat of govern¬ 
ment; then Champaneer; and last of all Amedabad. 

A very curious particular relating to Nehrwaleh, is, that its 
king was styled Balhara, or King of Kings; from which title, 
we might infer, that the rest of the Indian princes, his neigh¬ 
bours, acknowledged him in some degree, their superior. Both 
Edrisi, and Masoudi, mention this circumstance. Ptolemy's Baleo- 
cur may probably mean the capital of the same kingdom, though 
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jomgwhat misplaced. It is remarkable also, that Edrisi men¬ 
tions the worship of the idol Bodda, or Bud, by the people of 
Nahroara.* 

Although the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch penetrate so deeply 
within the land, yet so far from rendering the sea smoother, or the 
navigation safer, they occasion such high and rapid tides, and are 
so thickly sown with sand-banks, that few places are more dan¬ 
gerous. The bore, which means the flood tide, rushing in sud¬ 
denly, and forming a body of vs ater, elevated many feet above the 
common surface of the sea; and of course levelling every obstacle 
that opposes it; rages liere witli great violence: covering in an 
instant the sand-banks, which before appeared dry and firm. I 
have accounted for the terror wiiji which Alexander's followers 
were struck, at the mouth of the Indus, from this dreadful pheno¬ 
menon. See the Introduction, page xxiv. 

Capt. Joseph Price had the misfortune to be carried up to the 
head of the gulf of Cutch, by pirates; who captured his ship, after 
a most gallant and obstinate defence, of two days : but he was af¬ 
terwards treated with great respect and tendernefs, and permitted 
to depart by land, for Bombay. He accordingly traversed the 
isthmus, to Gogo; and reports, that the country in that tract, is 
generally flat; having only a few eminences, and those fortified. 
The soil is dry and sandy, as is common to Guzerat in general; 
for, as the author of the Ayin Acbarce says, the rain there does 
not occasion mud. This may be inferred from the nick-name of 
Gurdabad, or dust-town; bestowed on Amedabad, by Jehan- 
guire: who (by the bye) appears to have taken a wonderful dis¬ 
like -f to a situation that has been much praised by other travellers. 

• Baroach has been, in different ages, a port common both to NebrwaUb and Tagara ; 
of which last, the author of the Penplus of the Erythrean sea, makes particular mention. 
The former was eigitt journies, the litter tpn, from Baroach. Tagara should be in the Dec- 
can, according to the Periplus; though 1 think it furnishes no id -as that enable us to form 
a judgment, even of its general situation. Ptolemy places it nearer the position that answers 
to Burhanpour, or its neighbourhood, than any other. 

f Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 
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The road from Amedabad to Agimere, by Meerta, is chiefly 
from a map constructed by Col. Call, and communicated by Mr. 
Hastings. To this I have added Tavernier's particulars of the road, 
as he travelled this way from Amedabad to Agra. I know not from 
whence Col. Call had his particulars, but they appear to be per¬ 
fectly new. Tavernier’s distance is enormous, according to the 
Tscale of the cofs; but it is to be considered, that the road is very 
circuitous, and no lefs mountainous; so that no rule can well be 
applied, for reducing the road distance, to a straight line. 

The positions of Agimere, .Taepour, and Ougein, have been al¬ 
ready discufsed, as well as the places situated in the line of Mr. 
Smith’s route. The space included between these points, and 
which is chiefly situated in the ;soubah of Agimere, has undergone 
a very considerable improvement in its geography, since the pub¬ 
lication of my last map; by the contributions of Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
Bcnslcy, and Col. Popham. 1 know not who the authors of the 
several maps in question were; they have, however, my acknow¬ 
ledgments for the afsistance I have received from them: and I 
grieve to reflect, that some of the personages who furni.s]ied the 
mo.st interesting matter towards the improvement of this work, 
have not lived to be witnefscs of the succefs of their labours. The 
tract in question includes, among others, the provinces of Cheitore, 
and Oudipour, subject to the Rana, or chief prince among the Raj¬ 
poots; and the antiquity of whose house may be gathered, by the 
name Rbanme, appearing in Ptolemy, nearly in its proper posi¬ 
tion, as a province. The province of Agimere in general has ever 
been the country of Rajpoots; that is, the warrior tribe among the 
Hindoos, and which are noticed in Arrian, and Diodorus: and Cliei- 
tore, or Oudipour (which I consider as synonymous), is, I believe, 
reckoned the ttrst among the Rajpoot statesr The whole consists, 
generally, of high mountains divjded by narrow valleys; or of 
plains, environed by mountains, accefsible only by narrow paises 
and defiles; in effect, one of the strongest countries in the world; 
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yet having a sufficient extent of arable land: of dimenaons equal 
to trie support of a numerous population; and blefsed with a mild 
climate; being between the 24th and 28th degrees of latitude: in 
short, a country likely to remain for ever in the hands of its present 
pofsefsors; and to prove the asylum of the Hindoo religion and 
customs. Notwithstanding the attacks that have been made on it, 
by the Gaznavido, Patan, and Mogul emperors, it has never been 
more than nominally reduced. Some of their fortrefses, with which 
the country abounds, were indeed tfken; but the spirits ok in¬ 
dependent NATIONS, do not RESIDE IN FORTRESSES; iior arcthey 
to be conquered, with them. Accordingly, every war made on 
these people, even by Aurungzebe, ended in a compromise, or de¬ 
feat, on the side of the afsailants. 

Cheitore was the capital of the Rana in the days of his greatnefs. 
It was a fortrefs and city of great extent, situated on a mountain; 
but has been in ruins since the time of Aurungzebe in 1681: and 
had once before experienced a like fate from the hands of Acbar, in 
1567. The position of this place, is inferred from the account 
of Sir Thomas Roe, who made it 105 cofses from Mundu, and 51 
from Agimere. From this I have been led to place it in lat. 
25" 21', Ion. 74° 56*'. The different MS. maps, give its position 
more to the west; and indeed, one of them, so far as to throw it 
near the great road from Amedabad to Meerta. The cause of this, 
is a mistake in the difference of longitude between Agra and Guze- 
rat, which has been reckoned too much in these MSS. Cheitore, 
placed as above, is only about 181 G. miles on the west of Nar- 
wah: Mr. Hastings's MS. map gives this distance at igS; Col. 
Popham’s at 19.5; Col. Muir's at 193; and a map of Malwa 231. 
All but the last, afsign it the same parallel as Narwalr: while my 
construction places it 49 minutes more southwardly: the map of 
Malwa, alone places it 18' south of Narwah. Mr. Hastings’s copy 
agrees with the construction, in making it bear about S S W from 
Agimere; but shortens the distance about 6 cofses. 
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Rantampour, a very celebrated fortrefs in the Indian histories, is 
situated in the eastern quarter of Agiraere, and has its poi^itioTi 
frojii the same MSS.: and in the &E quarter of the same soubah, 
many other noted fortrefses and residencies of rajahs, are extracted 
from the same MSS.; afsisted by Col. Camac's tables of routes: 
such as Kotta, Boondi, Gandhar, Thora, Suisopour, Sandri, Man- 
delgur, &c. And in Marwar, or the north division of Agimere, 
Nagore, Bicaneer, Catchwana, Didwanah, Samber, &c. &c. The 
upper part of the courses of thfe Chumbul, Sindc, and Sepra rivers, 
appear now, for the first time, in some sort of detail; though it 
must be long, ere the geography of parts so remote from our esta¬ 
blishments and influence, can be in any degree correct; and the 
reader will pardon his being reminded, that the geography we arc 
treating of, includes an extent equal to one half of Europe. 

The Ayin Acbarec has furnished some new ideas respecting the 
division of the soubah of Agimere. It coitsisted at that time of 
three grand divisions, Marwar, Meywar, and Hadowty (or Na¬ 
gore) ; and these contained seven circars or subdivisions, Agimere, 
Cheitorc, Rantampour, Joudypour, Sirowy, Nagore, and Beyka- 
neer*(or Bicaneer). Marwar, as including the circar and fortrefs 
of Agimere, has grown almost synonymous with Agimere, in com¬ 
mon acceptation. The extent of this province, as given by the 
same book, is 168 cofses, or about 320 B. miles, from east to west; 
and 150 cofses, or 285 B. miles, from N to S: and its extent on the 
map, justifies this account. Such is the province of the Rajpoots. 
From the indulgence granted to this tribe throughout India, 
namely, that of feeding on goats' flesh, I think it may be inferred, 
that the custom originated in this mountainous country. The 
grain cultivated there, is chiefly of the dry kind. The taxes 
amounted (in the time of Acbar) to no more than a seventh, or 
eighth, of the produce of the harvest. 

We come next to the Gohud and Narwah provinces, between 
the Chumbul and Sinde rivers. Much of this tract was described 
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by Mr. Cameron, in a map communicated by the late Col. Camac; 
but everTa province equal to one of the largest English counties, 
is lost ill such a map, as the one under consideration. Beyond 
this, on the east and south-east, to the Bctwah river, is filled up 
chiefly with Col. Camac’s information. Betw^een that river, and 
the Ncrbuddah, the Persian book of routes (sec page 220) furnishes 
the road between Callinger and Bilsah, and becomes interesting by 
il;s leading through Sagur (the Sagcda, of Ptolemy), a capital for- 
trefs and town, situated on a branch of the Cane river, about 55 
G. miles to the eastw'ard of Bilsah. This route was also translated 
by Mr. Anderson. It gives only 78 colses between Bilsah and 
Pannah (or Puma, the famous diamond mine of Bundelcund, and 
supposed to be the Panajsa of Ptolemy); wliich, I should appre¬ 
hend, was a mistake; as the distance, on a straight line, is 165 G. 
miles. Sagur, however, being stated at 26’ cofses from Bilsah, a 
known point, does not allow of being far misplaced, by an error 
in the .scale. 

Bilsah is placed, by a route of Col. Camac’s, leading from Sirong 
to Bopal; and being confined by these points on two sides, and by 
the routes of Goddard and Smith, on the others; it cannot be far 
out of its place. Bilsah, which is almost in the heart of India, af¬ 
fords tobacco of the most fragrant and delicate kind, throughout 
that whole region; and which is distributed accordingly.* 

Chanderee, and other places along the course of the Betwah, 
are either from Col. Camac's routes, or Col. Muir's map. Chan- 
dcree is a very ancient city, and within the province of Malwa. 
The Ayin Aebarec says, “ there are 14,000 stone houses in it." It 


• A difference of opinion seems to have prevailed, for some time, whether tobacco came 
orieinally from Asia or America. It is so universally difsemiiiated over Hindoostan and 
China, and appears to have bee* in use so long in the former, that it is not regarded by the 
.common people, otherwise than as indigenous. However, it is now ascertained, very 
satisfactorily, that it was carried thither by the Portuguese: for there are in existence, 
copies of certain prohibitory edicts concerning it, ifsued by the Mogul emperors: and in 
those, tobacco is mentioned, as " a pernicious ^lant, introduced by Europeans.” It is 
mentioned by Olearius, as a plant in common cultivation in Persia, about the year 16 jH. 

Hh 
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is now, like most of the ancient cities of Hindoostan, fallen into 
decay; but- is still the residence of a principal rajah. The routes 
in the central parts of Malwa, are from-Col. Muir's map: Hindis, 
is from Tavernier, supposing Andi to be meant for it. It is asto¬ 
nishing hiow he could so far mistake the course of the Nerbuddah 
at that city, as to suppose it ran into the Ganges. It seems to be 
the Inde of Ptolemy. 

A Hindoo map of Bundela, or Bundelcund, including generally 
the tract between the Betwah and Soane rivers, and from the Gan¬ 
ges to the Nerbuddah; was obligingly communicated by Sir Charles 
Boughton Rouse, who also translated the names in it, from the 
Persian. This map points out several places that I had not he.;rd 
of before; and afsists in fi.xing^ many others, of which I had been 
only partially informed. 

The country between Mirzapour and the heads of the Soane and 
Nerbuddah, was explored by the late Major William Bruce, who so 
eminently distinguished himself at the escalade of Gwalior, in 1780.^ 


* The circuinstances attending this rapture are 'O very curious, f'ut 1 cannot help in¬ 
serting them here, though confefsedly out of place. They arc c;;riMCte;l from the printed 
actouiit of Gwalior, which accompanies a beautiful eugraved view of tli.it fortiefs, pub¬ 
lished in 1784. 

“ Thti fortrefs of Gwalior stands on a vast rock, of about four miles in length, but ntir- 
row, and of unequal breadth ; and nearly flat at the top. The siiies rre so steep, as to ap¬ 
pear almost pi-ipendicular in every part; for where it was not natur.dly so, it h;;s been 
scarped away; and the height from the phin below, is from 200 to 300 feet. The ram¬ 
part conforms to the edge of the precipice all round ; and the only cntnuice to it, is by steps 
ninning up the side of the rock, which are defended, on the side next the country, by a wall 
and bastions; and further guarded by seven stone gateways, at certain distances from each 
other. The area wilhin, is full of noble buildings, reservoirs of water, wells, and cultivated 
land; so that it is really a little district in itself. At the N W foot of the mountain is the 
town, pretty large, and well built; the houses all of stone. To have besieged this place, 
would have been vain; for nothing bnt a surprise, or blockade, could ''ave carried it. 

“ A tribe of banditti, from the district of Gohud, had been accustomed to rob about 
this town; Ahd once, in the de.ad of night, had climbed up the rock, and got into the fort. 
Tt'.is intelligence they had communicated to the Rana, who often ttiought of availing himself 
of it, but was fearful of undertaking an enterprizeof such moment, with his own troops. 

At length, he informed Col. Popham of it; who sent a party of the robbers to conduct 
some of his own spies to the spot. They accordingly climbed up in the night, and found 
that the guards generally went to sleep, after their rounds.* Popham now ordered ladders 
to be made, but with so much secresy, that, until the night of the surprise, a few ofKcers 
only knew it. On the 3d of August, 1780, in the evening, a party was ordered to be in 
rcadinefs to march, under the command of Major Bruce; and Popham put himself at the 
hc.ad of two battalions, which were immediately to follow the storming party. To prevent 
at much as pofsible, any noise in approaching or ascending the rock, a kind of shoes, of 
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During hi§ expedition, he verified a fact which had been long 
aoubte 3 >though strenuously insisted on by the natives; (viz.) that 
the Soane and Nerbuddah rivers had tlieir common source from a 
pond, or lake, on the southern confines of the Allahabad province. 
These rivers do literally flow from the same lake; making, .con¬ 
jointly with the Ganges, an island of the southern part of Ilindoo- 
Stan: and flowing in opposite directions 1500 miles. The course- 
of the Nerbuddah river is ascertained, only in certain points where 
it happens to be crofsed by any of the great roads here described: 
excepting only in the neighbourhood of Baroach. All the inter¬ 
mediate parts are drawn from report. It is represented to be as 
wide at Hufsingabad Gaut, as the Jumnah is at Calpy: but ford¬ 
able in mo.st places, during the dry^ season. 

We learn from Mr. Ewart, that the Soane is named Soanc-bud- 
dah, by the people who live near the upper part of its course; as its 
sister river is named Ner-buddah. The upper part of the course of 


woollen cloth, were made for the sepoys, and stuffed with cotton. At eleven o’clock, 
the whole tletachnicnl niarched from the camp at Reypour, eight miles from Gwalior, 
through url'r.ciueiitcd paths; and reached it a little belore day break. Just as Bruce ar- 
riveti i.t the loot of the rock, he s.iw the liglits which accompanied the rounds moving 
along the r.niparl; and heard the cenlinels cough (the mode of signifying that All is well, 
in an l.idian camp, or garrison); which might have damped the spirit of many men, bur 
served only to insp're him with more confidence; as the moment for action, that is, the in¬ 
terval between the pafsing of the rounds, was now ascertained. Accordingly, when the 
lights were gone, the wooiien ladders were placed against the rock, and one of the robbers 
fiist mounted, and returned with an accotmt that the guard was retired to sleep. Lieut. 
Cameron, the engiitcer, next mounted, and tied a rope-ladder to the battlements of the wall; 
this kind of ladder, being the only one adapted to the purpose of scaling the wall in a body 
(the wooden ones only serving to ascend from crag to crag of the rock, atul to afsist in fixing 
the rope-ladder). When all was ready. M.ijor Bruce, with twenty sepoy grenadiers, ascended 
without being discovered, and squatted down under the parapet; but before a reinforcement 
arrived, three of the party had so little recollection, as to fire on some of the garrison who 
hajipened to be lying asleep near them. This had nearly ruined the whole jilin: the garri¬ 
son were, of course, alamicil, and ran in great numbers towards the place; but ignorant of 
the strength of the ufsailants (as the men fired-on, had been killed outright), they suffered 
themselves to be stopped, by the warm fire kept up by the small party of grenadiers; until 
Colonel Popham himself, with a considerable reinforcement, came to their'aid. The gar¬ 
rison then retreated to the inner buildings, and discharged a few rockets, but soon af¬ 
terwards retreated precipitately’ through the gate; while the priticipal officers, thus de¬ 
serted, afsembled together in one house, and hung out a white flag. Popham sent an 
officer to give them afsiu-ances of quarter and protection; and thus, in the space of two 
hours, this important and astonishing fortrefs was completely in our pofsefsion. We had 
only zo men wounded, and none killed. On the side of the enemy, Bapogee, the Mahratta 
governor, was killed, and most of the principal officers were wounded.” 

Hh* 
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the Soane, is drawn in the same manner as the Nerbmidah is de¬ 
scribed to be; and the fortrefs of Bandoo-gur, near it, is troin the 
information of Mr. Ewart. 

The data for the positions of Nagpour and Ruttunpour, are al¬ 
ready given in pages 216 and 218, in the discufsion of the primary 
stations. Many roads lead from each of these places; but two only 
•were measured: one from Chittra in Bahar, through Ruttunpour, 
to Nagpour; the other from Nagpour, through Gurrah, to Rewah, 
and Mirzapour, on the Ganges. The first, by determining seve¬ 
ral points, such as Surgoojah, Dongong, Kyragur, &c. enabled me 
to correct some of Col. Camac's estimated routes; and the latter, 
besides giving the position of Gurrah, the capital of Gurry-Mun- 
della; afsisted in settling Mundella, and Deogur. The estimated 
routes from Nagpour, were to Ellichpour, Burhanpour, Narnalla, 
Gawille (or Gyalgur), Aurungabad, Jafiierabad, Mahur, Notchen- 
gong, Neermull, Chanda, and Manickdurg; all collected by Mr. 
Ewart. All these proved very satisfactory, as they corresponded 
with the distances of the several intervals: and Nagpour being de¬ 
termined with the precision requisite for a general map, there is 
little doubt but that all the places between Bengal and Bombay, are 
placed within a few miles of their respective positions: that is, ad¬ 
mitting the longitude of Bombay to be right, in respect of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Besides the routes collected by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Watherstone 
obligingly communicated his route from Hufsingabad Gaut, on the 
Nerbuddah, to Nagpour. He was sent thither on businefs of the 
highest political importance, by General Goddard; whose army 
was then encamped on the banks of the Nerbuddah, in the course of 
its celebrated march acrofs the continent.* His journey pointed 

e 

* In justice to General Goddard’s memoiy, I think it incumbent on me to observe, that 
the author of the History of Hyder Ally (published -in 1784), though seemingly inclined 
to compliment him, has depreciated the merits of the undertaking, by over-rating the num¬ 
bers and quality, of General Goddard’s troops. M. D, L. T. states the strength of the 
army at 8000; of which, says he, laoo were Evrofeans. The truth is, that'the detach- 
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out, among other particulars, the source of the Tapty (or Surat 
’ilvcA')rS5»'hose spring is more remote than we had an idea of. It- 
rises at Maltoy, a town situated 4a cofses to the N W of Nagpour: 
so that its course is full two-thirds of the length of that of the 
Nerbuddah. The distance between Hufsingabad and Nagpour, is 
100 cofses. 

Ellichpour is a fine city, and was anciently the chief city of 
Berar proper ; by which I mean to distinguish the province known 
in the Ay in Acbaree, by that name: for our modern acceptation 
of Berar, includes the whole country between Dowlatabad and 
Orifsa; the eastern part of which, was neither reduced by Acbar, 
nor even known, in particulars, to the author of the Ayin Acbaree. 
At present, Ellichpour is the capital of a large province or district, 
subject to the Nizam; but paying’a cbout, or nominal fourth part 
of its revenues, to Nagpour. 

Deogur, or Deogire, * was anciently a capital city, and the resi¬ 
dence of the Rajah of Goondwaneh; or, as he is called in the Ayin 
Acbaree, the Goond Rajah; the Nerbuddah being then the southern 
limit of Hindoostan. This province appears to be one of the most 
elevated in Hindoostan, seeing that the rivers Tapty, Bain, and 
Nerbuddah, descend from it. Malwa, is unequivocally the highest; 
for there, the rivers descend in every direction. 

Golam Mohamed's routes, being added to those collected by Mr. 
Ewart, contribute much towards the improvement of the map, in 
the interval between the measured lines by Mr. Ewart: and be¬ 
fore we were favoured with that gentleman's most valuable mate¬ 
rials (which entirely supersede the former as far as they go), Go¬ 
lam Mohamed’s contributed largely towards the geography of the 

mcnt consisted of 103 European conunifsioned officers, and 6624 native troops of all deno> ' 
minations; and without a single corps of Europeans. In the return from whence this was 
copied, the servants and followers of this little army, amount to no lefs a number than 
19,779: besides the bazar, or market people, not included in the return: and these are 
estimated at la.ooo more: in all, more than four followers to each fiehting man. 

• This must not be confounded with a city of the same name, which stood near the site 
of Dowlatabad. 
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country round Nagpour * These we owed to the late Col. Ca- 
mac, who, to his praise, employed a part of his leisure timer uurmg 
his command on the western frontier of Bahar, in inquiries con¬ 
cerning the state of politics, government, geography, and nature 
of tlie countries included in the abovementioned tract: the geo¬ 
graphy of which had, till then, been very little known to us. 

Sumbulpour, or Semilpour, is determined by its reputed distance 
from Ruttunpour, and from four difFerent points in the Bengal 
survey; from routes collected by Col. Camac. Unluckily, 1 had. 
placed Sumbulpour in the map, as it now stands, before I had seen 
Mr. Ewart's papers; by which it appears to be ten or eleven miles 
to the south-west of its true position; being in 21" 25' lat. and 
83“ 40' Ion.; when it ought to be in 21“ 34' 30", and 83“ 46' 30". 
Had this new position been established on the same principle as 
Nagpour and Ruttunpour; that is, mathematically; I should not 
have scrupled to eraze a large portion of the map, to gain so de¬ 
sirable an advantage: but as it yet rests on computed distances, 
I am content to point out the error in this manner. 

The distance of Sumbulpour from Ruttunpour, which is hardly 
affected by the new matter, is by one account 53 cofses; and by 
another 56: the mean, 54^ cofses, or 78 G. miles, is the distance 
adopted. 


Then, Sumbulpour is from Doesah in Bahar - 91 cofses 

-Nowagur in Bahar - 59 

- Raidy in Bahar - by 

-Beurah in Bahar - 41 


All these places being nearly in one line of direction from Sum¬ 
bulpour, admit of a mean being struck between them: and this 


• The number of estimated cofses between Burwah and Nagpour, was 196, and from 
thence to Aurungabad, 163!; total 35gf. And the distance on the map is 51G, miles: 
which is nearly equal to the above number of cofses. 
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mean appears to be 66^ from Raidy, or 95 G. miles. The in- 
tersecTi^i of these lines of distances, from Ruttunpour and Raidy, 
is nearly at right angles; and they meet, as is said above, in lat. 
21° 34' 30", Ion. 83“ 46' 30". This position falls out 142 G. miles 
from Cattack; and Mr. Motte, who traced this road, together 
with the course of the Mahanada, in 1766, made the distance 129: 
he also reckoned 31' differenijl* and it appears to be 64,^. 

The lower road from Nagpow to Sumbulpour, through Raipour, 
is from Golam Moliamed; and the upper, by Dumdah and Sooran- 
gur; is Mr. Thomas’s ; communicated by Mr. Ewart. The lower 
route, which is checked, laterally, by the distance of Raipour from 
Ruttunpour, points out also the course and navigable part of the 
Mahanuddy, or Mahanada river. ^ Arung is the furthest point to 
which it is navig.ible, from tlie sea. The upper road crofses it 
near the conHux of the Hutsoo river, which is also navigable, to 
Duiigong. By the deviation of the road between Nagpour and 
Soonpour, from the true line of direction towards Cattack, it may 
be inferred that the country on the south of it, is either desert, or 
in an uncivilized state. We are, however, not well informed on 
this point, but have every reason to suppose it; and the rather, as 
Mr. Thomas mentions Dewancole, near Soonpour, as a retreat of 
banditti. 

Soorangur, where the roads divide to Sumbulpour, and Soon¬ 
pour, is the burial place of the late Mr. Eliott; who died on liis 
way from Calcutta to Nagpour, in October, 1778. At that crisb, 
Svhen the fate of the British empire in India, hung suspended by a 
slender thread, this gentleman was sent by Mr. Hastings, on an 
embafsy to the court of Nagpour; which at that time, might be said’ 
to hold the balance of power, in Hindoostan. Zeal for the public 
good, prompted him t» undertake a service of great personal dan¬ 
ger ; and which eventually occasioned his death. Mr. Hastings 
caused a monument to be erected to his memory, on the spot: and 
also commemorated his early genius and attainments, and no lefs 
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early death, in some lines, which make part of an imitation of an 
'ode of Horace.* Soorangur is about 270 road miles‘short of 
Nagpour, and 470 from Calcutta; and lies out of the direct road. 

I observed above, that Sumbulpour is misplaced; and this occa¬ 
sioned an error in all the places between Ruttunpour and Cattack. 
For the distance between Soorangur and Soonpour is too small; 
and between the latter and Cattai||||||^ great; the Mahanada not 
making so deep a winding or elboWJ between Boad and Sumbul¬ 
pour, as Mr. Motte described, and as it is represented in the map. 
Golam Moliamed reckoned only 137 cofses between Nagpour and 
Sumbulpour: but the construction will not allow of lefs than .157; 
which is a mistake not easily to be accounted for. 

Boad, a fort near the Mahanada, is said by Col. Camac to be 40 
cofses only, from Gumsoar, in the Ganjam district: by construction 
it is 4,6 ; which difierence is probably occasioned by the mistake in 
the position of Sumbulpour. On the west of Boad, and near the 
Mahanuddy river, Mr. Thomas pafsed a town of the name of 
Beiragur, which I take to be the place noted in the Ayin Acbaree, 
as having a diamond mine in its neighbourhood. There is indeed a 
mine of more modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbulpour; but this 
whole quarter must from very early times have been famous for pro¬ 
ducing diamonds. Ptolemy's Adamas river answers perfectly to the 
Mahanuddy: and t^ediistnct Sabara ^ on its banks, is said to abound 
in diamonds. Although this geographer's map of India, is so ex¬ 
ceedingly faulty, in the general form of the whole tract; yet 
several parts of it, are descriptive. When we perceive the head of 
the river just mentioned, placed among the Bundela hills, and Arcot 

• An early death was Eliott’s doom, 

I saw his op’ning virtues bloom. 

And manly sense unfold; « 

Too soon to fade! I bade the stone 
Record his name ’midst hordes unknown. 

Unknowing what it told. 

Hor. Book II. Ode xvi. 

[See the New Annual Register for 1786.J 
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thrust up, into the middle of India; we ought to reflect, tliat Pto~ 
lemy's iatsas were collected from the people who sailed along the 
coast, and who described what they had seen and heard, without 
regard to what lay beyond it: and moreover, made use of too 
wide a scale; as commonly happens, when tiie sphere of know¬ 
ledge is confined, and the geographer works ad libitum, from the 
coast, towards tha interior of an unknown continent. Whoever 
consults Ptolemy's map of India, should carry these ideas in his 
mind: that the construction of it is founded on thre^ lines; one of 
which, is that of the whole coast, from the gulf of Cambay, round 
to the Ganges; a second, the course of the Indus, and the gulfs of 
Cutch and Cambay; and the third, the common road from the 
Panjab to the mouths of the Ganges. The objects within these 
lines, have a relative dependence on each line, respectively; and 
are invariably placed at too great a distance within them: it there¬ 
fore happens, that an object which should have occupied a place near 
one of the liiies, is thrust towards the middle of the map; and this 
being a general case, i>laces on opposite sides of India, are crowded 
together, as Arcot and Sagur (Sagheda) are. At the same time, the 
central parts arc wholly omitted ; as being, in reality, unknown. 
Some may treat with ridicule, what I have said on the score of 
Ptolemy: but a work which has travelled down to us from the 
second century of our a?ra, must have pofsefsed something worthy 
to recommend it, and to keep it alive: and at least merits an ex¬ 
planation. 

Mr. potto's route along the Mahanuddy, was described from 
computed di^ances, and bearings by a compafs. He also took the 
latitude of Sumbulpour, in a rough manner, and.made it nearly * 
the same as that of Balasore; that is, about 31 degrees and a half. 
Tlie mouths of this river, which form an alsemblage of low woody 
islands, like the Ganges, and many other rivers; have never been 
traced, but are described from report only. At the mouth of the 

li 
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principal channel, near False Point, is a fortified island, named 
Cajung, or Codjung. 

This brings us into the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake, which 
bounds THECiRCARs (or NORTHERN ciRCARs) on the north. This 
lake seems the effect of the breach of the sea, over a flat, sandy 
shore, whose elevation was something above the level of the coun¬ 
try within. Pulicat lake appears to have the same origin. Both 
of them communicate with the sea, by a very narrow but deep 
opening; and.arc shallow within. The Chilka lake is about 40 
miles in lengtli from NE to SW; and in most places 12 or 15 
wide; with a narrow slip of sandy ground, between it and the 
sea. It has many inhabited islands in it. On the N W it is bounded 
by a ridge of mountains; a continuation of that, which extends 
from the Mahanuddy to the Godavery river; and shuts up the cir- 
cars towards the continent. The Chilka, therefore, forms a pafs 
on each side of it, towards the Cattack province. It is described 
from the observations of Mr. Cotsford, and of Capt. Campbell: 
though, pofsibly, the extent of it may be somewhat more than is 
given towards the north. It affords an agreeable diversity of ob¬ 
jects: mountains, islands, and forests; and an extended surface of 
water, with boats and small vefsels sailing on it. To those who 
sail at some distance from the coast, it has the appearance of a 
deep bay; the slip of land not being visible. 

The famous pagoda of Jagarnaut, lies a few miles to the east¬ 
ward of this lake, and close on the sea shore. It is a shapelefs 
mafs of building: and no otherwise remarkable, than as on« of the 
first objects of Hindoo veneration; and as an excellent sea-mark, 
on a coast which is peffectly flat, and exhibits a continued same- 
nefs; and that in a quarter, where a discriminating object becomes 
of the highest importance to navigators. It has no claim to great 
antiquity: and I am led to suppose, that it succeeded the temple of 
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Sumnaut in Guzerat; which was destroyed by Mahmood in the 
11 th cenfory. Pofsibly the remote situation, and the nature of the 
country near it (which, on the side of Hindoostan proper, is shut 
up by mountains and deep rivers), might recommend the spot, 
where Jagarnaut is situated: for we find Orifsa was not an early 
conquest. 

The circars are. described from various authorities. The con¬ 
struction of the sea coast has already been discufsed in the first 
Section. Our pofsefsions in this quarter, extend no where more 
than 50 B. miles inland; and in some places not more than 20; 
between the Chilka lake, and the Godavery river: and between this 
river and the Kistnah, about 70 or 75. So that the circars form a 
slip of territory, bounded on one side by the sea; and on the other, 
generally, by a ridge of mountains, that runs nearly parallel to it. 
Col. Pearse’s line, runs entirely through this tract; and may be 
considered, in our geography, as the foundation, on which a su¬ 
perstructure has been raised, by the labours of many different 
people. The district round Ganjam, known by the name of Itcha- 
pour, and which is one of the divisions of the Cicacole country; 
is drawn from Mr. Cotsford’s very elegant map. The Tickly 
district, adjoining to it, on the south, is chiefly from Lieut. Crid- 
land's surveys; and extends to Cicacole town (the Cocala of Pto¬ 
lemy). From Cicacole, to Visagapatam, including the country to 
the foot of the mountains, is taken from an old MS. map of Mr. 
Dalrymple's: and from thence to Rajamundry, is taken from a 
map of Col. Ford's marches, collated with Montresor s large map, 
at the East-India House. It is all along to be understood, that 
Col. Pearse's line (corrected as in page io),’forms the scale of the 
parts in question. The remaining part of the circars, that is, be¬ 
tween the Godavery and Kistnah rivers; is chiefly taken from a 
map of that country, published by Mr. Dalrymple: the ground¬ 
work of which is composed of the late Major Stevens’s materials. 

li a 
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The routes to Joy pour and Badrachillum, are on the authority of 
Mr. Claud Rufsell; and the position of the latter placerwhich is 
very near to the Godavery, accords with Mr. Montrcsor’s idea, as 
exprefsed in his large map. 

The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry (sometimes called the 
Gang in Ferishta’s History), was, till very lately, considered as the 
same w'ith the Cattack river, or Mahanuddy. As we had no au¬ 
thority, that I can find, for supposing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there was no opening be¬ 
tween the mouths of the Kistnah and Mahanuddy (or Cattack river), 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river as the Gonga. It could not 
be for the want of space sufficient for the Cattack river to accu¬ 
mulate in, independent of tli^ Gonga; for the distance is as great 
from the mouth of the Cattack river to the Berar mountains, as 
from the mouth of the Godavery to the Baglana mountains. The 
truth is, that no just account of these rivers, any more than of the 
Burrampooter, had then reached any European geographer. Suc¬ 
ceeding inquiries and discoveries have made it certain, that the Go¬ 
davery is the river that runs under Rajamundry, and falls into the 
sea between Coringa and Narsapour; and that the Cattack river, 
rises in the Ruttunpour country. But the recent discovery (to 
Europeans) of the Bain Gonga, whose course is directly acrofs the 
supposed course of the Gonga (the name given to this compound 
river, whose head was the Godavery, and tail the Mahanuddy), 
clears up at once the ambiguity; if any there could be supposed 
to remain, after the discufsion of the .subject in the memoir of the 
map of 1782. The Godavery has its source about 70 miles to the 
N E of Bombay; and in the upper part of its course, at least, is 
esteemed a sacred river by the Hindoos: that is, ablutions per¬ 
formed in its stream, have a religious efficacy superior to those 
performed in ordinary streams. The Beemah, according to Mr. 
Orme, is supposed to have similar virtues: nor are sacred rivers 
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by any means uncommon in other parts of India,* The Goda- 
Very, after traversing the Dovvlatabad soubali, and the coun¬ 
try of Tellingana, from west to east, turns to the south-east; and 
receiving the Bain Gonga, about go miles above the sea, besides 
many smaller rivers, separates into two principal channels Jit Ra- 
jamundry; and these subdividing again, form all together several 
tide harbours, for„vefsels of moderate burden. Ingeram, Coringa, 
Yanam, Bandarmalanka, and Narsapour, are among the places 
situated at the mouth of this river; which appears to be the most 
considerable one, between the Ganges and Cape Comorin. Ex¬ 
tensive forests of teek trees border on its banks, within the moun¬ 
tains, and supply ship timber for the use of the ports abovemen- 
tioned; and thg manner of launching the ships in those ports, be¬ 
ing very singular, I have subjoined an account of it in a note.-j- 
The Godavery was traced about 70 miles above its mouth; the 
rest of its course is described only from report; save only at the 
conflux of the Bain river, and in places where different roads 
crofs it; until we arrive at the part where M, Bufsy's marches have 
described it generally, in common with other particulars. 


• There arc seven rivers particwlarly celebrated .md respected by the Hindoos; and which 
arc collectively distinguished by the name of Sutnud, or the Seven Rivers; tiamely, the 
Ganges, Jumnah, Godavery, Sersooty, Nerbud„ah, Sind, and Cauvery. (Kirkpatrick’s 
MSS.) 

f The ship or vefs?! is built with her keel parallel to the shore; and, as it may happen, 
from 200 to 300 feet from low wa^er mark. Wlicn completed, she is placed on two strong 
pieces of timber, called doffS (in the nature of a sledge of enormous dimensions) ; and on 
these, a sort of moveable cradle is constructed, to keep the vefscl upright. Two long Pal¬ 
myra trees, as levers of the second kind, arc then applied to the ends of the dog s, and by 
means of th^se powers, they, together with the vcfsel that rests on them, are gr.ulually pushed 
forwards over a pl.itform of logs, until they arrive at the lowest pitch of low water; or as far 
beyond it, as the levers can be used. Tackles are applied to the ends of the levers, to in¬ 
crease the power": the ftilcrnms, arc wreaths of rope, fastened to the k.gs on which the ves¬ 
sel slides: and arc removed forwards as she advances. Two cables from the land side, ar«i 
fastened to the vcfsel, to prevent her from sliding too rapidly, and these arc gradually let out, 
as she advances. 

It is commonly the work of two d:tys to transport the vefsel to the margin of low water. 
If the tide does not rise high enough to float her from thence (which it seldom does if the ves¬ 
sel be of any considerable burdcii), part of the cradle is taken away, and the ship left chiefly 
to the support of the cables till high water, when they are suddenly let go, and the vefsel 
falls on her side; and with the fall, disengages herself from the remains of the cradle, and at 
the same time plunges into deeper water. A ship of 500 tons has been launched in this 
manner. 
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The course of the Bain Gonga (or Bain river), as I have just 
observed, is quite a new acquisition to geography; and we"are in¬ 
debted to the late Col. Camac for it. This river, which has a 
course of near 400 miles, was not known to us, even by report, till 
very lately. It rises near the southern bank of the Nerbuddah, and 
runs southward through the heart of Berar; and afterwards mixes 
with the Godavery, within the hills that bound our northern circars. 
This circumstance confutes at once the idea of the Godavery being 
a continuation of the Cattack river. I cannot find how far up the 
Bain Gonga is navigable; but it is mentioned as a very large river, 
in the early part of its course; and is probably equal in bulk to the 
Godavery, when it joins it. 

There yet remains in the map, between the known parts of Be¬ 
rar, Golconda, Orifsa, and the circars, a void space of near 300 
miles in length, and 250 in breadth; noi' is it likely ever to be 
filled up, unlefs a very great change takes place in the state of 
European politics in India: for we appear not to have penetrated 
beyond the first ridge of mountains, till very lately; when the dis¬ 
covery of the black pepper plant was made, in the districts of 
Rampa. 

Beyond the great ridge of mountains (which may be 60 or 70 
miles inland) and towards Berar, is a very extensive tract of woody 
and mountainous country, with which the adjacent countries appear 
to have but little, if any, communication. We may fairly suppose 
that to be a country void of the goods in general esteem among 
mankind, that does not tempt either their avarice, or ambition. 
Although surrounded by people who are in a high degree of civi¬ 
lization, and who abound in useful manufactures, we are told that 
the few specimens of these miserable people, who have appeared in 
the circars, use no covering but a wisp of st;raw. We know not, 
with any degree of certainty, how far this wild country extends 
within the great ridge of mountains, between the parallels of 17® 
and 20°: but the first civilized people that we hear of beyond them, 
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are the Berar Mahrattas. I think it probable that it may extend 
150 raiits, or more. However, a party of Berar Malirattas found 
their way through this country, and the Bobilee hills, in 1754 (Orme, 
Vol. I. page 373), at an opening called Salloregaut, in the Cica- 
cole circar. Our ignorance respecting this tract may well be ac¬ 
counted for, by its lying out of the line of communication between 
our settlements; and by its never having been the seat of any war, 
in which the Europeans have taken part. I suspect, however, that 
the tract in question, is either too desert, or too savage, to be easily 
or usefully exploited. 

Between the Godavery and Kistnah rivers, and on the north- 
cast of Hydrabad, was the ancient country of Tellingana (or Til¬ 
ling), of which Warangole (the Arinkill, of Ferishta) was the 
capital. The site of this capital is still evident, by means of the 
old rampart; which is amazingly extensive. A modern fortrefs 
is constructed within it; and is in the pofsefsion of the Nizam. 
Col. Peach marched by way of Ellore and Combamet, to this 
place, during the war of i76’7; and the road was surveyed by 
Lieutenant, now Major Gardner. His horizontal distance from 
Ellore to Warangole was 134 G. miles: and the bearing W 33 N*. 
A note accompanying Major Stevens’s copy of this route, says, 
that the latitude of Warangole is 17" 57': and this bearing and 
distance accords with it. I am ignorant of the exact relative po¬ 
sitions of Warangole and Hydrabad: Montresor’s map makes tlie 
distance between them 45 G. miles. My construction makes it 
47, and the bearing of Warangole from Hydrabad N E by N. 
Montresor’s. bearing of Warangole from Ellore, is very faulty ; 
and it is remarkable, that though there are several plans of thisv 
road, most of them differ widely, both in bearing and distance. 
Major Gardner’s, I apprehend, may be depended on. 

The places round Warangole, are taken from a MS. map of Mr. 

• His bearuig is corrected by the compafs of Col. Pearse’s map, from which it differed 
3 * 55 '-' 
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Dalryniple's. Byarem, Culloor, Damaj)etta, &c. are all from 
MSS. belonging to the same gentleman. 

The road from Hydrabad to Nagpoiir, was communicated by 
Mr. John Holland. The distance is stated at iG’cj cofses; which 
agrees remarkably well with tlie interval on the map: and, as Nag- 
pour is a fixed position, we may infer, that Hydrabad ought to be 
rather in 17" 12' than 17" 24' (sec page 214).. The two places 
bear nearly N and S from each other; and the whole distance, of 
course, is difference of latitude. A place named Indelavoy, or En- 
dclavov (Indelvai, in Tavernier, and Thevenot), appears in this 
route, between the Godavery and Hydrabad: and Thevenot’s 
route from Aurungabad to Hydrabad, falling in there, determines 
the direction of both roads; and also the positions of Indour, and 
Sitanagur: the latter being a famous pagoda in that part. Neer- 
mull, a city of note, belonging to the Nizam, also ristes in this 
route; and is about 10 G. miles from the north side of the Goda¬ 
very, and about 132 from Nagpour. Mr. Ewart also collected 
some routes from Nagpour, Necrmull, and Hydrabad; and a route 
by way of Chanda, appears in Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments of 
the Mogul Empire. As one of Mr. Ewart’s routes gives the posi¬ 
tion of this Chanda (a considerable city belonging to Nagpour, 
and about 70 G. miles to the south of it), we are enabled to lay 
down this road; which was marched over, by M. Bulsy. 

Another principal branch of the Godavery, is the Manzorah ; a 
considerable river which rises in the country of Amednagur, and 
after a circuitous course by Bedcr, joins the main river below’ 
Nander. 

' Many interesting positions arise in the marches of M. Bufsy, be¬ 
tween Hydrabad and Aurungabad, by the two roads of Beder, and 
Nander; and no lefs in the march from Aurungabad to Sanore. 
Beder is a fortified city, about 80 road miles to the NW of Hy¬ 
drabad ; and was in former times the capital of a considerable king¬ 
dom. » 
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The road from Bcder to Burhanpour, through Patris and Jaf- 
fierabad, is from M. Thcvenot. It afsisls in determining the po¬ 
sition of Jafficrabad, a principal town on the N E of Aurungabad. 
The road from Nander to Nagpour, through Mahur, is partly 
from M. Bufs}^ and partly from Mr. Ewart; by whose account 
Mahur is 78 cofses, but by construction about 87, S W from Nag¬ 
pour. 

The road from Poonali to Beder, is taken from the journal of 
the late Col. Upton: who returned from his embafs}^ by tlic route 
of Ilydrabad, and the circars, to Bengal. His journal has much 
merit, being very descriptive of the countries and places he pafsed 
through; as well as of their respective boundaries: but he wa.s 
unlucky in estimating his course; jjnd it happens that we have no 
crofs line to correct it by. 

"I'lic road from Aurungabad to Sanore-Bancapour, is taken from 
the map of M. Bufsy's marches: and Sanorc was the extreme point 
of his campaigns, that way. Sec Orme, Vol. I. p. 4^5. I could 
only take tile bearing and distance, as I found them in the map: 
and it is a great defect, that in .so considerable an extent, there 
should be no observation of latitude; that we know of. B}' the 
(laid, Sanore is placed in lat. 15“ ,3c/; Ion. 7.7“ 44; or about 1 <7 
G. miles E by N from Goa. Tliere is nothing to check this posi¬ 
tion, from the Malabar .side: not even the number of comjiuted 
cofses from Goa. However, let the matter stand as it may, with 
re.spect to the mathematical exactnefs of the question; had it not 
been for these marches of M. Bufsy (the only remaining monument 
to the French nation, of their former short-lived influence and 
power in the Deccan), the geography of these part.s, would have'' 
been extremely imperfect: but as they extend through more than 
four degrees of latitude', and more than five of longitude; they oc¬ 
cupy not only the principal part of the Deccan, but by fixing the 
positions of .so many capital places, and intersecting the courses 
of so many rivers, tend to clear up many other positions. 

Kk 
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Visiapour (or more properly Bejapour) is not so well ascer¬ 
tained, as might be wished; although much improved in it.^posi¬ 
tion, by means of Capt. Reynolds's survey, from Poonah to Bad- 
dammy, on the south of the KistJiah river; taken a very few years 
ago. 

The nearest point to Bejapour, tliat can be regarded as fixed, is 
Arruck, Areck, or Areg, as it is diflercnlly written by Capt. Rey¬ 
nolds, by Mandesloc, and by Anqueti! du Perron. It lies a few 
miles from the north bank of the Kistnah river; and is su])])osed to 
be about 45 G. miles S W, or S W by \V from Bejapour: this idea 
being collected from Mandesloe's route. On the first con.slrucliou 
of tlie map, I had placed Arruck, partly on tlie authority of An- 
quetil du Perron, whose route fi;om Goa to Poonali, is very vaguely 
described* in the first volume of his 7 .endavisia\ and jxirtly on 
that of Mandesloe; these two routes, falling into each oilier at Ar¬ 
ruck and Inapour: and on this foundation, together with the 
reports of the distance from Goa, Carwar, and Dahul; and the 
latitude (as given in the Leiircs Edif. Vol. XV.); I had 
placed Bejapour. The particulars of the distance, &c. arc as 
follow: 

Mandesloe, who travelled the roads hiin.self, says, that it is 80 
leagues (frcncli, I apprehend) from Dabul, on the coast of Mala¬ 
bar; and 84 from CJoa; which may give G. miles from Dabul, 
and 14(> from Goa: making Bejapour in lat. 17° 26*' 30", Ion. 75"^ 15/. 
P. Du Val, who formed a map of Mandesloc’s routes (a copy of 
which is in the Briti.sh Museum), and probably had lights, besides 
what are furnished by the travels, to guide him; makes the dis¬ 
tance between Dabul and Bejapour, greater than between Bejapour 
and Goa: which might pofsibly be the case, though contrary to 
what is said in the travels. 

I'avernier reckons 85 cofscs from Goa to Bejapour (or rather. 


* Speaking as a geographer. 
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^ perhaps, from Bicholiin, the landing place on the continent), or 
ciglit days journey: which eight days may give 1400. miles on a 
straight line; and agrees with w’hat is said above. Fryer reckons 
Bejapoiir ten days journey from Carwar, or about 180 G. miles. 
Ca'sar Frederick agrees with Tavernier, in making it oi‘>-lit days 
journey from Goa. 

Tile Lettrex Edifianlcx make tlie latitude of Bejapour 17" 30'. 
I placed it in lat. 17" 26’' 30", Ion. 73° it/; that is, 149 (i. miles 
from CJoa; i j,2 from Dabul; 171 from Carwar; and 203 from 
Cjolconda. At the .same time, I thought it probable, that it might 
not be witliin 20 miles of its true position. 

Ca])t. Heynoltls's route pafsed througli Arruck; wliicli he 
reckoned 1 loy G. miles from Popnah, wliilst my position gave 
ojily joi. He also made it 36'i east of Poonah ; my position 43 
only. IIis latitude ib" 3b' 30"; mine 17”. Now, as Bejapour is 
to be jilaced in reference to Arruck, it is plain that it ought to 
take a more easterly position than I liad given it: and it is now 
placed accordingly in latitude 17" 28'; longitude 73" 27': and 
somewhat more nortliwardly in resjiect of Arruck, than it was be¬ 
fore. 

Bejapour is a considerable city, and war. once the capital of a 
large kingdom of the same name. It is now in the hands of the 
Poonah Mahrattas. 

Whether it be regarded on the score of novelty, or of actual 
use, as giving us correct ideas of so many interesting positions, 
between Poonah and the norllicrn frontier of Tippoo’s country; 
Capt. Rcynold.s’s route is ccrtaiiily one of the most productive in 
geographical materials, tiiat we luive lately seen: and that, noi 
only in the actual line of his jirogrefs, but on eitlier .side of it: 
and this is the true sj^irit of the science, w Inch contemplates not 
only the objects that arc immediately in view, but directs its in¬ 
quiries to all around thc’ neighbourhood. General geography 
will flourish only in thc hands of such profefsors. 

K k 2 
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Amongst other positions, the following are ascertained by Capt, 
Reynolds’s route: 

Sattarah, the capital of the Mahratta state, during the time of 
the rajahs of Sevajee’s line. It lies near the eastern foot of tlic 
Gauts, and near the most distant source of the river Kistnah 

Merritch (or Merridge), mentioned in page exxv of the Intro¬ 
duction, as the capital of Purscram Bow, a MalKatta chief. This 
is situated near the north bank of the Kistnah; eight or nine G, 
miles to the W N W of Arruck. 

Pannella, ,so much celebrated in the history of Sevajee (see 
Orrae’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire); as also Dar- 
war, sometimes w'ritten Danwar; which place has been also the 
subject of history, in our own times; in particular for the siege 
which it lately sustained against the Mahrattas. It is one of Tip- 
poo’s frontier towns, towards the dominions of the Paishwah. 

A general idea of the upper part of the course of the Kistnah 
river is also conveyed by this survey: and Moodul, or Muddul, 
near it, points out the direction of the route from Goa to Galgala 
on the Kistnah, travelled by a Portuguese gentleman, ^Yho visited 
Aurungzebe's camp at Galgala, during his campaigns in the Dec- 
can, at the latter end of the last century. The MS. account of 
this route, w as amongst the great variety of communiciitions made 
by my friend Mr. Dairymplc. 

Whether the Baddammy of Capt. Reynolds, be the Bandemgur 
of M. Bufsy’s route, I know not. The marches of the British de¬ 
tachment, tliat accompanied the Mahratta army to Darwar, during 
the last campaign, will probably settle this point, in common with 
4 great many others. 

The travels of M. Anquetil du Perron from Goa to Poonali, 
furnished some useful matter towards filling up a part, that has 
long remained almost a perfect void, in the maps of India; but a 
great part of it is now superseded by the survey of Capt. Rey¬ 
nolds. M. Anquetil speaks of cofses and leagues as synonymous 
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terms; and reckons 401 of these from Vaddal, at the westCTn foot 
of the Gauts, and about 12 cofses (or leagues) SE or ESE from 
Goa, to Areg; and 51^ more from Areg to Poonah. One can 
hardly tell how to denominate his itinerary measure ; which is 
about two G. miles and a sixth in horizontal measure. On the road 
from Poonah to Nimderra (in page 212), we have observed the 
same deviation from the standard of the itinerary measures of the 
country; for, on that road, his cofses turn out exactly two G. 
miles each, on a straight line. It should be a rule for every tra¬ 
veller to use, not only the measures, but the denomination of the 
country he pafscs through; for then we arc likely to pofsefs a bet¬ 
ter scale, than his judgment can furnish us with. This will be under¬ 
stood to apply to computed distances only. I lament exceedingly 
that M. Anquetil had not a compafs with him, with which lie 
might have taken the bearing of the road between Poonah and 
Aurungabad; and between Goa and Arruck; for in a quarter 
where geography is so bare of materials, that every notice of the 
kind is received with avidity, that gentleman had a fair oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself in this w'ay; as he may be said, 
in some parts of his route, to have trod a new path. 

Naldorouk, Malkar, Sakkar, Kandjoly, and other places in the 
Deccan, are from Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments; to which pub¬ 
lication I owe many obligations, as well on the score of rational 
amu.semcnt, as of genuine information. 

Raolconda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. Montre- 
sor’s map, about 15 G. miles to the west of Kalicottc, and 12 
from the north bank of the Kistnah; but I know not on what au- ^ 
thority. Tavernier, who visited Raolconda, gives its distance from 
Golconda at 17 gos, of four French leagues each. He crofsed a 
river, that formed the'•common boundary of Golconda and Visia- 
■ pour, about four gos, or more, before he came to Raolconda: and 
this river can be no other than the Beemah; which to this day, 
forms the eastern boundary of Visiapour; and pafses about So 
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or Ba G. miles to the west of Golconda, crofsing the road from it 
to Ralicottc. If we reckon the 82 miles, i3gos: tliat is, forming 
a scale from the distance between Golconda and the river Beemah, 
each gos will be 6,3 G. miles in horizontal distance (or nearer three 
than four French leagues); and Raolconda will be placed about 
2.5 G. miles on the west of the Beemah ; or 11, cast of Ralicotte. 

If we take the gos&t four French leagues, without regarding the 
proportion arising from the above calculation, it will bring Raol¬ 
conda very near the situation afsigned it by Montresor. But I 
have ncvertlielefs adopted the former, thinking it, on the whole, 
the most consistent. 

('a\sar Frederick says, tliat the mines (Raolconda) are six da3^s 
journey from Bisnagur: but ^his will apply equally to either of 
the above positions. 

The general course of tlic Ki.stnah river, from the sea to Bc/o- 
ara, is chiefly taken from Major Stevens’s maps, communicated 
Mr. Dalr^'inple. From tlicnce, to Timeiycotta is from Mon¬ 
tresor, collated with ('apt. Davi.s’s sketch of Guntoor, txc. and a 
French MS. map. From that place, to the conflux of the Toom- 
buddra, it is drawn only from rt'port, and in the form it is usuall}' 
done, in the maps that include its course. From the mouth of the 
Toombuddra to Gutigui, or Catigui, its course is drawn in a French 
copy of M. Bufsy’s marches; and I have corrected it in two places 
by a journal, kejJt b}’^ the late (Jcneral Joseph Smith. Above Cni- 
tigui, its course is marked in certain places, by the roads that 
crofs it; particularly tliosc travelled by Reynolds and Mandesloe: 
but, upon the wliole, nothing more than its mere general course is 
known, except within 70 miles of the sea. General Smith re¬ 
marks, that the Kistnah was fordable both above and below the 
conHux of the Beemah river, in the raontli of March: and that a 
few miles below the mouth of the Beemah, its bed was 6’oo yards 
wide, ajid exhibited an uncommon appearance, from the number 
and diversity of the rocks in it. 
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The Kistnah and Godavery rivers, however remote at their foun¬ 
tains, approach within 80 miles of each other, in the lower parts 
of their course; and form an extensive tract of country, composed 
of rich vegetable mould, such as is usually found at the mouths of 
large rivers. Here we behold, on a smaller scale, the same eco¬ 
nomy that is observable in the agency of the Nile and Ganges, in 
forming the deltas of Egypt and Bengal; by means of the finer 
particles of earth, that are swept down by those vast rivers, and 
their branches, in a course of more than 2000 miles. Those who 
have been on the spot, and reason from analogy, in this case, will 
readily suppose that the whole, or the greatest part of the tract, in¬ 
cluded between Samulcotta and Pettapolly (about 150 miles in 
length along the .sea shore, and from 40 to ,-30 wide), is in reality 
a gift of the two rivers, CJodavery and Ki.slnah. The same aj)- 
pcarances, indeed, may be observed at the mouths of the Cattack 
and Tanjore rivers; but the two rivers in {question, by draining a 
much greater extent of country (that is, from the i.)lh to the 21st 
degree of latitude), have collected materials for a greater (Quantity 
of new' land. Within this new' formed land, and about midway 
between the Godavery and Kistnah, the soil forms a hollow space; 
which in its lowest part is a lake at all seasons; and in all the other 
parts, an extensive inundation, during the season of the periodical 
rains; being then a lake of 40 or 50 miles in extent. This is called 
the Colair lake ; and its origin may be referred to the same cau.se, 
a.s that w hich produces the lakes and morafses of the Egyptian and 
Bengal deltas: which is, that the deposition of mud by the two 
rivers (or the two branches of one river), at the time when 
they overflow, is greatest near- the banks: for the farther the 
inundation flows from the margin of the river, the-more of its 
earthy particles will be deposited in its way ; and the lei's will re¬ 
main for the distant parts; whic'i therefore cannot be filled up to 
the level of the ground, nearest the bank of the river: and thus 
the ground will acquire the form of an inclined plane, from each 
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river bank towards the interior part of the country; where a hol¬ 
low space will be left: but it may be expected, that when the 
rivers have raised their banks, and the adjacent country, to the 
greatest pofsible height, which is that of the periodical flood (and 
the ground can be raised no higher); the subsequent inundations 
finding their way into the hollow place, from the lower part of 
the river, will gradually fill up with mud, .that part of the 
lake which lies towards the source of it: and as the new land con¬ 
tinues to encroach upon the sea, the lake will travel downwards in 
the same proportion. For the natural course of things is, that 
when tlie new lands that arc the furthest removed from the sea, arc 
raised as Ijigh as the agency of the waters will admit; that portion 
of tlic mud, which cannot be dejjosited above, is carried lower down 
to raise other lands; or to lay the foundation of new land, further 
out: and thus the regular declivity of the cliannel is preserved. 
All lands subject to inundations wz/a/ continue to ri.se; becau.se the 
water of the inundation deposits, at least, some portion, ol’ihe eartliy 
particles su.spcnded in it: but there must be a certain jzoint of 
elevation, beyond which no delta or river bank can rise; for each 
succefsive ])oint in the cour.se of a river, must be lower than tlic 
preceding one. As to the Nile, its banks will admit of being 
rai.sed, tliroughout tlte whole Said, as well as lower Egypt; the. 
cataracts being so much deviated above the lower part of the river: 
and Egypt also difiers in another particular, from India, in that no 
rain falls there, to wash away the light parts of the soil into the 
river, before the inundation: whereas, the heavy rains of Bengal, 
previous to the inundation, must reduce the level of the elevated 
c" grounds and contribute partly towards filling up the hollows: and 
no .small proportion of what is deposited in one season, will be car¬ 
ried lower down, or into the sea, in the next. So that the pro- 
grefs of raising the lands must have been more rapid in Egypt, 
than in any of the moister regions. 

It appears to me, that the gentlemen who have lately reasoned so 
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ingeniously on tlie increase of tlie delta of the Nile, have omitted 
a circumstance of considerable moment, as it respects the length 
of the periods, required to form given quantities of new land in; 
or to elevate the old to a certain degree. We never fail to re- 
marky^on a survey of the naked summits of mountains, that the 
rain has,“Tn a course of ages, washed away the cartli that covered 
tliem; or, in other words, that tliere is a progrefsive motion of the 
finer particles of earth, from the mountains, towards the vallies. 
Admitting this to be true, and also that a proportion of it is swept 
away by the torrents: the longer the rivers continue to run, the 
lefs quantity of earth they must carry away with them: and there¬ 
fore, the increase of the deltas, and other alluvions of capital 
rivers, must have been more rapid in earlier periods of the world's 
age, than now. 

After this long digrefsion, it would be unpardonable in me to 
omit an account of a plan proposed by my ingenious friend, Mr. 
Joint Sulivan: which was, to ojten a communication at all seasons, 
between the Colair lake and its parent rivers, with a view to the 
improvement of the adjacent lands (which form a part of the cir- 
cars), and of the inland navigation. It appears that an imperfect 
channel already exists, betw'een tlie lake and the Godavery river; 
as well as the traces of an unfinished one, towards the Kistnah; 
and which this gentleman, with great appearance of probability, 
imputes to a like design having been formed by the natives, in 
early times. This scheme, which appears to be practicable on 
easy terms, has never been adopted: the proposal was made in 
1779; and, .for the particulars, I shall refer to the tract itself, 
which also contains much information on other subjects. * 

To return to the subject of the Memoir. The Beemah river is 
known to be a principal branch of the Kistnah, coming from the 
N W, and joining it near Edghir. It rises in the mountains, on 
the north of Poonah, probably not far from the sources of the 
Godavery: and pafses within 30 miles of the east side of Poonah, 
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Avlicrc it is named Beurah, as well as Beemali. General Joseph 

« 

Sinitii crofsed tliis river, when accompanying the Nizam from Hy- 
drabad towards Mysore, in 1766*; about ten miles above its junc¬ 
tion with the Kistnah, where it was fordable. 

The Visiapour river is a branch of the Beemah, and is .’<iaincd 
Mandouah, by Mandesloe. 

The mountains named the Gauts, Gattes, or Indian Apf.nnine, 
which extend from Cape Comorin to the Tapty, or Surat river; 
occupy, of course, a part of tlie tract, whose construction is dis- 
cufsed in this Section; but I shall reserve a general account of the 
Gauts, for the next Section; which treats of the peninsula in gene¬ 
ral, and of the Gauts, as included in it. This celebrated ridge docs 
not terminate in a point or promontory, when it apjjroachcs the 
Tapty; but departing from its meridional course, bends eastward, 
in a wavy line, parallel to the river; and is afterwards lost among 
the hills, in the neighbourhood of Burhanpour. In its course along 
the Tapty, it forms several pafses, or descents (that is, Gaiiis, ac¬ 
cording to the original import of the word, which means a landing 
place), towards that river: whence the country into which the 
pafses descend, was originally named Candeish, or the low country. 
It would appear, that the ridge abates of its great licight, after 
pafsing the parallel of Bafscen, northward: for Mr. Fanner, in his 
way from Poonah towards Nadcrbar, ob.scrved that the pafses had 
all a descent northward; forming, as it were, a series of .steps, until 
he landed in Candeish. He was then a hostage with Madajee Sin- 
dia; who at that time led the grand Mahratta army into Guzerat, 
against General Goddard. 

The country included generally within this bend of the Gauts, 
is named Baglana (or Buglaneh). It is exceedingly mountainous, 
but contains many fertile and pleasant tracts. Few countries have 
greater advantages, in point of natural strength: and this is in¬ 
creased by no lefs than nine strong fortrefses, situated on the sum¬ 
mits of rocks; of which Salhcir and Mulheir (the Saler-Moukr of 
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the map) are accounted impregnable, to mere force. According' 
to tlie arrangement of its boundaries, Kairee and Jeneahgur, the 
strong-holds of Sevajee, were not included in Baglana: for the lat¬ 
ter, which answers to the Juneer of Capt. Reynolds, is to the south 
of I^fa|suck Trimbuck; which is itself beyond the southern limits 
of BaglaTitr. For, according to Abdul Humeed, it extended from 
the sea coast near Surat, which was its western boundary, to the 
borders of Dowlatabad (or Aurungabad) eastward; in length loo 
common cofscs; and in breadth, from Naderbar and Sultanpour, on 
the north, to Nafsuck Trimbuck, on the south, 70 cofses. Shah- 
nawaz, although he agrees with Abdul Humeed, in the length, al¬ 
lows only 30 for the breadth. It certainly is not 70 cofses, and 
yet much more than 30, in distance between the afsigned limits 
on the north and south: so that there appears an error in both 
their numbers. 

Being encoinpafscd (says Capt. Kirkpatrick) by Guzerat, Dow¬ 
latabad, and Candoish, it owed its independence, not to its natural 
strength, but to the addrefs of its rajahs; who courted the j)rinces 
of those kingdoms, but without ever waiting personally on any of 
them. Whenever the conquest of it was attempted by any one of 
these princes, the other two armed in its defence. This curious 
fact, which (says he) I take from the emperor Jehanguire, shews 
that the balance of power was carefully attended to, by these so¬ 
vereigns; and also denotes the important advantage that either 
would have gained over the other, by the jiofsefsion of Baglana. 
When the surrounding kingdoms succei'sively fell to t'ne Mogul 
power, the rajah, lor the first time, acknowledged a superior, and 
visited the court of Acbar. But even tlien, the Moguls contented 
tliemselvcs with a tribute oul}’-; until the rapid progrefs of Au- 
rungzebe's conquests and power in the Deccan. Its revenue, pre¬ 
vious to tlic Mogul conquest, was about 8o,oool. 

Shahnawaz confirms the report of Jehanguire, concerning the 
political conduct of the rajahs of Baglana, towards their powerful 
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neii^libours. Tlie person here quoted, is the Shahnawaz Khan, 
who makes so conspicuous a figure, as the minister oi'Salabid 
Jung, in Mr. Orme’s history. I apprehend that it is also the same 
person, whom Cupt. Kirkpatrick quotes on the subject of the 
boundaries of Cashgar, in page 

Some general information respecting the situation'ot the teek 
forests, and of the extent of the British conquests in 1780 and 
17H1, along the we.stern foot of the Gauts, betw een Bafseen and 
Surat, w’as obligingly communicated by Mr. Hunter, of the East- 
India direction, and by Mr. Holmes. The teek forests, from 
whence tlie marine yard at Bombay is furnished with that excel¬ 
lent species of ship-timber, lie along the western side of the Gaut 
mountains, and other conliguqus ridges of lulls, on the north and 
north-east of Bafseen: the numerous rivulets that descend from 
them affording water-carriage for the timber. I cannot close this 
subject, without remarking the unpardonable negligence W'e are 
guilty of, in delaying to build took ships of war, for the service of 
the Indian seas. They might be freighted home, without the ce¬ 
remony of regular equipment, as to masts, sails, and furniture; 
which might be calculated just to answer the purpose of the home 
jmfsage, at the best season: and crews could be provided in India. 
The letter subjoined in a note, and which was written with the 
best intentions, will explain the circumstances of the case,* Teek 
ships of 40 years old and upwards, are no uncommon objects in 


• “ Frequent have been the opportunities I have had, of observing how veiy rapid the 
decay of ships built of European timber is, in the East Indies; and on the contrary, how 
durable the ships arc that are built of the wood of that country, namely, the Teek ; which 
I may not improperly be styled I n » i a n Oa k. The number of ships of war that were ruined 
in those seas, during the late war (1757 to 1762), may be admitted as a proof of the former 
remark; and the great age of the ships built in India, may serve to prove the latter. 
What 1 mean to infer from this, for your lordships’ use is, that ships of war under third 
rates, may be constructed in India; and, with moderate repairs, last for ages: whereas a 
ship of European construction can remain there but a vciy lew years: to which disadvan¬ 
tage may be added, that of losing, in the mean time, the services of the ships that are sent to 
relieve the worn-out ones. 

“ Bengal produces iron and hemp; and the neighbouring forests, pine masts: nothing is 
wanted to bring all these into use, but a fit oj»portunity, and proper encouragement, 
•‘August 20,1778.” 
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the Indian seas: while an European built ship is ruined there, in 
five years. The ships built at Bombay are the best, both in point 
of workmanship and materials, of any that are constructed in In¬ 
dia: and although fourth rates only, arc mentioned in the letter, 
thei> is no doubt but that third rates may be constructed; as there 
is a choice of timber. The Spaniards build capital ships in their 
foreign setilemevils. The East-India Company have a tcek ship 
on her fourth voyage at present;* which ship has repeatedly 
wintered in England: therefore any objection founded on the ef¬ 
fects of frost on the tcek timber, is done away. 

• That is, in 1788, [She is now, 1792, equipping for her seventh voyage. The ship al¬ 
luded to, is the Britannia, Capt. Edward Cumniing.] 
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SECTION V. 


The Countries contained in that Part of the Peninsula, lying on the 
South of the Kistnah River. 


T Ills tract, which in extent is not a fifth part larger than the 
Bengal provinces; yet, by its political divisions, by the talents and 
ambition of its princes, and moreover, by their being stimulated by 
the dilferent European powers, whose mercantile views led them 
thither; has furnished, of late years, more matter for speculation 
and liistory, tlian all the rest of the Mogul empire put together.* 
But although it has been the theatre of repeated wars be¬ 
tween the Europeans and the natives, as well as between the 
Europeans themselves; yet so ample a supply of geograyjhieal 
matter has not been supplied, as by the wars and ncgociations 
in the north. The geography of some of tlie western parts of the 
peninsula, is as little known to us, as that of the central parts of 
llindoostan. 


• It is lanieiilnWi,- to a ffeling mind, 10 rcHect how large a portion of fltcir mlsciies the uii- 
h.i]>py natives oi ilu- Carnal ic owe to the Englisli: J mean iiom tl\e iiisufticicnt jtroleetion af- 
lotded them, at the commenceimiil of tlie war oi lySo. The saying of the old woman to 
(.’hillj), “in NO lonofr kin(.,” might well have been apjilied to the executive govern- 
ni.'.it in the Carnaiic. Much elo'iuence h.is been employed in describing tlic wretched slate of 
tlie ill!, 'lilaiits of heiigal; wlien, in realily, Ibcy are to be dal'scd among the hapifiest nations 
tlirougi.out Asia. Poeti, deal in iiclion : but a plain talc of woe will best describe tbc suf- 
icr.ngv, of the helplefs inhab't.ints of the Carn.itic, during yyder’s invasion. And here I 
call' ot refuse a tribute of applause to the character and abilities of the nobleman, who as- 
si'it L't the goveni 'ieiit oi M ulras, at a period when tlie Eritish interests couu! Iiai Jly he said 
I” I ivc an existence in the C'.irnatic ; IJydcr having nearly the entire pofsefsion or the whole 
coil iiry. ] canno! e.xjnefs my opinion of this nobleman’s charactir, in a more forcible man¬ 
ner Ilian liy regretting that suclt shining talents, controlled by a disinterested iiiind, should 
not be i inployed for tlie benefit of the public. 
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The figure of this tract is a triangle, of which the course of the 
Kistnah river forms tlie base, and the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, the sides. Its extent from the Kistnah to Cape Comorin, 
which forms the apex of the triangle, is about boo British miles; 
andnJs breadth, in the widest part, is about 5,50. 

The construction of the sea coasts, has been already described in 
the first Section; .and that of the course of the Kistnah river, in the 
latter part of the fourth, 

Madras, or Fort St. George, as 1 ms been observed (in page 13), 
lies in lat. 13" 3', Ion. So" 23'; and close on the margin oi the 
sea. It is the principal settlement of the Britisli East-India Com¬ 
pany, on the east side of the peninsula; and is a fortrcls of very 
great sirengtl), including within it^ a regular, well-built city. But 
as it was impofsil)]e to fortify and garrison, in an efiectiial manner, 
a city of such extent as the political and commercial consequence of 
Madras, must give birth to; there is a second city, separated from 
Madras, by the breadth of a proper esplanade only; and although 
near four miles in circuit, is fortified in .sucli a manner, as to pre¬ 
vent a surpri.se from the enemy’s horse; an evil to which every open 
town iji the Carnatic is subicct, from the drynefs and evennefs of 
the country. Madras was settled by the English about the year 
i6’.],o; and was hardly defensible, until the de.struction of Fort St. 
David, in 3 7.';8, ])ointed out the nccelsiiy of making it so. It is 
now, perhaps, one of the best fortrefses in the pofselsion of the 
Britisli nation: and although not of .so regular a design as Fort 
William, in Bengal, yet from the greater facility of relieving it by 
sea, and the natural advantages of ground, wliich loaves the enemy 
Icfs choice in the manner of conducting his attacks; it mav on the 
whole, be deemed at least cijual to it. 

Madras, in common with all the other European settlements on 
this coast, has no port for shipping; the coast forming nearly a 
straight line: and it is also incommoded with a high and dangerous 
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surf^ or wave, tliat breaks upon it; and induces the nccefsity 
of using the boats of tlie country, to land in. These are of a sin¬ 
gular construction, being formed without ribs, or keel; with flat 
bottoms, and having their planks sewed together; iron being tq- 
tally excluded throughout the whole fabric. By this coms^fltc- 
tion, they are rendered flexible enough to elude the effects of the 
violent shocks which they receive, by tlie dashing, of the waves, or 
surf, on the beach: and which citlier oversets, or breaks to pieces, 
a boat of European construction. No port for large vefsels occurs 
between 'J'rinkamaly and the Ganges: that is, in an extent of 15 
degrees: so that the comparative proximity of the former, to Ma¬ 
dras and Pondicherry, renders it a capital object, botli to the Eng- 
lisli and French. 

I 

The Company’s lands (or Jaghiref) extend from Madras to the 
Pullicate lake, northward; and to Alemparve, southwards: and 
westward, beyond Conjeveram: that is, about 108 B. miles along 
shore, and 47 inland ; in the widest part. This whole tract hath had 
a regular survey: and Mr. Pringle, who surveyed the marches of 
the army under Sir Eyre Cootc, during the war of 1780, has ascer¬ 
tained some interesting geographical positions, beyond it; and by 
this means extended very considerably? the dimensions of what may 
be called the surveyed tract: so that we are enabled, with a little 
adventitious help, to fill up, with tolerable accuracy, all tlie coun¬ 
try between the parallel of Pullicate, northward, and Cuddalore, 
southward; bounded on the west, or inland side, by a line drawn 
from Cuddalore through Arnee, Velore, and Chittoor; and east¬ 
ward by the sea. The whole of this tract is a triangular space of 

* I'lic render will find in niy friend Mr. M.irsden’s very e.xcellent history of Sumatra, an 
arcount of the Surf: a phenoincnon whicit 1 do not reeollert ever to have seen discufsed in 
a j)hiloso|)hii'al manner, in any former tre.it'se. The account will be found in p. 28, to 33. 

j- 'I’he term J/.ftliire means generally, a grant of land from a sovereign to a subject, rc- 
\ocable at pleasure; but generally for a life rent. The Jaghire in question, is, 1 believe, 
■nndei stood to be held in pei petuity. It contains about 2440 square miles; and its revenue 
is reckoned at about 150,000!. per annum. 
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1 o6 G. miles in length, by 70 wide. By means also of Mr. Pringle’s 
bearings and measured routes, the positions of Per tone v'o, Saut- 
gud, and Amboor, are obtained; which last may be considered as 
the most westerly ijoint determined with accuraty, any where to 
the north of Tritchinopoly: and Amboor is only one-fourth of 
the whole distance acrofs the penin.sula. I cannot find that the 
road to Colar was measured, during the campaign of lyb’y. 

Arcot is found to be nearer to Madras tlian was before suppo.sed. 

I have fixed it by a .series of triangles, by means of Wandiwasii, 
Narnaveram, and Sholingur hills; and a ba.se, furnished by tlie 
Jaghire map; at 56',6‘ G. miles, in horizontal di.stancc, from Ma¬ 
dras; and about i‘j' 30" .south of its parallel; whence, its latitude 
will be 12“ 51' 30", Ion. 79" 28' i,}”. I do not know tliat its ob- 
.served latitude is recorded any where. Mr. Pringle's map makes 
its distance from Madras 57,9; and M. D’Anville 58,2 in his MS, 
of po.sition.s : and another French MS. map, . 59 >^- 

Arcot is reckoned the capital of the Carnatic; and must be a 
place of great antiquity, by its being taken notice of by Ptolemy, 
as the capital of the So 7 'ic; or S oj-a-m and alum: from whence cor¬ 
ruptly Choro-mandel. It is a pretty large city, and its citadel is 
e.steemed a place of some strength, for an Indian fortrefs. The 
defence which it made under Clive, in 1731, e.stabli.shed tlie mili¬ 
tary fame of that illustrious nobleman ; who.se foibles exposed him 
to the attacks of enemies, who were better qualiiled to observe his 
defects, than to imitate him in the higher parts of his character: 
to which posterity will do ample ju.stice, w'hen it is placed beyond 
the reach of the envy of cotemporaries: and when his foibles will 
be as little remembered, as the malice of his enemies. 

The position of Vclorc, is from Mr. Pringle’s distance, corrected 
by the bearing of Sholingur hill. In his map of Coote’s campaigns, 
he has given too much di.stance betw'cen Arcot and Vclorc; for it 
is 17 B. miles in the map, and only 13 by the road, in the tables. 
Also, between Conjeveramand Arcot, the road distance exceeds the 

M m 
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horizontal distance, by three-fourths of a mile only, in 26^ miles. 
TJiese, I apprehend, are mistakes, occasioned by haste. 

V elorc is a post of great importance, commanding the great road 
leading into the Carnatic, from the valley of Vaniambaddy; ajiu 
the directest route from the Mysore country. It consists of'three 
strong forts, on as many hills; and is justly deemed impregnable to 
an Indian army. It is stiid to have been originally fortified by 
the Mahrattas, more than 200 years ago. Among other acts of 
generalship exhibited by Sir Eyre Coote, during the late war, the 
relief of this place, in the face of Hyder's whole army, may be 
reckoned a capital one. It is about 90 miles to the westward of 
Madras. 

Paliconda, had its bearing taken from Velore, and the distance 
between them, was measured. Amboor is determined by the dis¬ 
tance from Paliconda, and the bearing of Coulasgur; which latter 
is determined by bearings from Velore and Arcot. The distances 
are obtained by means of Mr. Pringle’s table of roads, with allow¬ 
ance for winding. Lastly, Sautgud is placed by angles taken at 
Amboor and Velore. 

These, together with Col. Pearse’s line, along the eastern coast 
of the peninsula, and those before taken notice of in the southern 
provinces (in Section I.) are all the measured lines that occur in 
these parts: together with one, and only one, observation of lati¬ 
tude ; that is, at Chinna-Balabaram, about the middle between the 
two seas. This being the case, it will follow, that the various ma¬ 
terials of which the geography of the tract in question is composed, 
can be no otherwise arranged, than by establishing as primary std~ 
lions, such places as we have the best data for; and which have the 
greatest number of positions dependent on them: and this being 
done, to adapt the matter to the respective intervals, between these 
primary stations; which intervals must of course determine the 
scales and bearing lines of the several MS. maps, of which the 
materials are composed. 
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I shall attempt only to give an account of the manner of deter¬ 
mining the principal of these stations, or points of connection; 
and that for the use of future geogra]>hers: to describe the whole, 
vi>iould lead me into unnecefsary prolixity. The primary points 
which It became necefsary to describe, in the account of the sea 
coast, were chiefly from actual measurement; as Tritchinopoly, 
Tanjore, Madura,’ Palicaudcherry; and I may now add, Coimbet- 
tore and Carroor: which arc placed by measurement also. Arcot 
and Amboor, I have just mentioned; and Poliput and Chittoor, 
are the only remaining ones, that are established by survey. 

Of those that remain to be determined, by tiresome discufsion, 
and comparison; and in some cases by mere judgment, founded 
perhaps, on doubtful testimony; arc Bangalore, Trinoraalee, Da- 
rempoury, Dalmacherry, Gooly, Calastri, Sami-Ksuram, Iiinacon- 
da, Combam, Adoni, and Timerycotta. And of those furnished by 
Col. Pearsc's march, are Nellore, Ongole, and Siccacollum. 

Bangalore, as the first mentioned, isal.so the most imjjortant; as be¬ 
ing in the centre of the peninsula, and having routes {lafsing tljrough 
it, in every direction. It is in itself, a place of great political import¬ 
ance, being a fortrefs of strength; and from situation, the bulwark 
of the Mysore country, towards Arcot. A variety of MS. maps of 
the country lying on the west of the Carnatic, and between it, and 
Seringapatam, have appeared: most of them, I believe, the off¬ 
spring of the war of 176*7-8, with Hyder Ally. One of a much 
later date, communicated by Mr. Jolin Sulivan, contains the whole 
peninsula, south of the parallel of 15"; and is particularly valuable, 
on account of its having many routes and situations in Mysore, and 
Bednore; as well as in Tanjore and Madura. By its comprehensive 
nature, it furnishes an opportunity of proportioning the respective 
distances between Amboor, Bangalore, Seringapatam, Mangalore, 
and Bednore; as these places all appear in the same map, together 
with the routes from one to the other. It would require whole 
sheets to give an analysis of this, and the rest of the MSS. which 

Mm2 
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liave been consulted on this subject; and therefore, I shall only 

« 

state generally, that by the mean of the distance from Amboor to 
Bangalore, in four maps, it comes out to be 73,60. miles; (the va¬ 
riation among them, was six miles) and its parallel, according to 
the same method of proceeding, was 4' 10" south of Madras, or 13“ 
o' 50". To this may be added, that Chinna-Balabaram, is by the 
mean of the same four niap.s, 523' 40" to the nortli of the parallel 
of Bangalore: and the latitude of the former, which is fortunately 
preserved in the I.eitres Edifiantes, being 13“ 23', contirms the 
general accuracy of the former result: this being only 1' 10" dif¬ 
ferent from it; or 12° 59' 20". Lastly, the interval on Mr. Suli- 
van’s map, between Bangalore and Bednore, is 176 G. miles; and 
in mine, when Bangalore is placed, as above (73,6 from Amboor; 
and in lat. 13") 172,5. And again, the distance between Banga¬ 
lore and Mangalore in Mr. Sulivan's map, is 176,5; and in mine, 
169-] : that is, different in one case, and 3^ iji the other. And 
this difference is to be accounted for, by our giving a different de¬ 
gree of width to the peninsula: Mr. Sulivan’s map making it 
15' 15" wider than mine does, in the parallel we are speaking of. 

I have placed Bangalore in lat. 13", and Ion. 77“ 37' 10", accord¬ 
ing to tiie above data: and this capital point, or primary station, 
being fixed with so much succefs, both in latitude and longitude, 
gives some degree of confidence to all the positions round it: for 
almost every position between Col. Kelly’s line on the south, and 
the Toonibuddra river on the north; has, in its construction, a re¬ 
ference to Bangalore. It is the common point of union, in the cen¬ 
tre of the peninsula, as Coimbettore is in the S W; and Tritchi- 
nopoly in the S E. 

Before I proceed to the detail of the remaining primary stations, 
in tlie peninsula, I shall observe at once, tlutt all the roads and po¬ 
sitions of principal places in the Mysore and Bednore countries, on 
the west of Bangalore; and between Roydroog and the parallel of 
’rellicherry; were furnished by the said map of Mr. Sulivan’s: and 
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of which, I believe, there is no other copy in Europe. Chittel- 
droog, Shevagiinga, Bankypour, Chennyroyj)atam, Ananpour, and 
many others, are quite new; and Sera, Sirripy, Roydroog, Rettin- 
gery, and Chenapatam, appear much more consistent in their posi¬ 
tions, than heretofore: and although we cannot expect that cither 
the positive, or relative distances, should be perfectly exact, yet I 
have every rcason.to think that they are not far from the truth; and 
that at all events, the present map affords the best materials that 
can be procured in this country. 

Seringapatam is placed nearly in the position it occupies in Mr. 
Sulivan’s map, in respect both to Bangalore and Mangalore. Its 
parallel is very uncertain, as there is no good line of distance, to 
check it, either from the north, or south. Mr. Sulivan's map 
places it 99 G. miles to the northward of Coimbcttorc; and Mr. 
Montresor’s 87,4. As I have adhered more to the account of its 
relative position, in respect of Bangalore; it stands in the map, only 
()i from Coimbettore. Besides, a MS. itinerary gives its distance 
horn Sera, at 3 days journey, or 54 Cx. miles horizontal distance; 
which is perfectly consi.stent with tlic 91 miles from Coimbettore. 
It is placed in lat. 12" 31' 4,';", Ion. 7()“ 4O’' 4.5".* 

Sir George Staunton’s journey acrol's the peninsula, from Madras 
to Mangalore, in 1783, as one of the commifsioners for negociating 
a treaty of peace with Tippoo Sultan, furnished a list of stages, 
and the c.stimatcd bearings and distances between them, the whole 
way. These, Sir George most obligingly communicated to me, 
together with his miscellaneous observations and reflections as he 
went along: and wliich, being written on the spot, and dispatched 
as o])portunitics oflered, may be allowed to exhibit a faithful pic- 


• Other accounts ?re as folliiv : a large map, which I consider as the first that was con¬ 
structed from the niat.’rials, collected during the war of 1767-8; and which may be styled 
the parent of tnost of the others, that apjtear on different scales; gives 99,3 G. miles, west 
from Kistnagheri; and 2' north of its parallel. This would place Seringapatam 6' west of 
its position, in the new map. Montresor’s map, gives 66 G miles from Bangalore, and Mi. 
fiulivan’s, sSf. The first goes 9^ beyond it; the other only 2. 
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turc of the mind that dictated them: and they afford a proof that a 
long journey, in which many things occurred that usually excite 
disgust, disappointment, and chagrin (not to mention fatigues and 
want of comforts); may be performed, not only without disturb!^ 
ing the tranquillity of the traveller; but in such a state of mind, as 
to leave him a sufficient portion of good humour, to enable him to 
amuse others. 

The commifsioners were conducted by a very circuitous route, as 
well as imjjcded in their journey : for after jjroceeding on the great 
road from Anicul towards Seringapatam, in a WSW direction, to 
Malavilly, within about 12 miles of Seringapatam; they were 
carried to the N, and N W, so as to leave the latter place, at least 
25 miles to the southward of them. As far as these estimated 
bearings and distances enable me to judge, the positions of Anicul 
and Seringapatam, in the map, are too far to the west, by several 
miles, in respect of Caveripatam; the last point established in this 
route, with any degree of certainty. But the route is unfortu¬ 
nately, too crooked, to admit of its being applied as a corrective, 
in small errors of distance. 

Seringapatam is the capital of Mysore, the dominions of Tippoo 
Sultan; and it is situated in an island of the Cauvery river, about 
zgo or 300 miles from Madras. It is very strong both by situation 
and art, and is in a flourishing state. Mysore, a town and fortified 
post, and as I understand, the ancient capital; lies about 6’ or 8 miles 
to the southward of Seringapatam. Mr. William Townsend, of the 
East-India Company’s civil service, who travelled from Onore to 
Bednore, and Seringapatam, was 11 days in travelling between the 
two latter places; which, how'ever, cannot be more than 180 or 190 
miles asunder. He represents the whole country he travelled 
through, as being open and fruitful: nor did he meet with any 
mountains betw’een theGauts and Seringapatam. 

Darempoury, Caveripatam, Kistnagheri, and Changamah, arc 
obtained by means of a map of the valley of Vaniambaddy (or the 
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Barra-maul*) which map includes in general all the fortrefses con¬ 
tained within the tract usually known by that name. This map is 
in Mr. Dalrymple’s collection, and has much the appearance of 
general accuracy; tlie number of forts placed on rocky eminences, 
in and about it, affording an easy means of determining the 
relative positions, by triangles. The contents of this map are 
joined on to Ambpor, a primary station; and I made no alteration 
whatever, in its scale or compafs. Darempoury, the extreme point 
in this map, to the S W, being thus obtained, stands more south¬ 
wardly in respect of Arcot, than most other maps represent it: 
that is, the interval between Darempoury and Carroor, is lefs 
than is commonly reckoned; and that between Darempoury and 
Colar, lefs. 

Cudapanattam and Vaniambaddy, were set from Amboor rock, 
and their distances taken from the MS. maps. The roads and 
places between Cudapanattam and Bangalore; as well as those be¬ 
tween this last place and Condour; and also between Bangalore and 
Darempoury; are taken from tlie 4 MS. maps, from whence I have 
inferred the position of Bangalore: and I consider the places within 
this tract, to be a.sccrtained with much more precision, than those 
on the south of Darempoury; and between it and Carroor, and 
Coimbettorc: it being a more confined space, and also much of- 
tener traversed, during the war of 1767. But to recount the par¬ 
ticulars, would be both tedious, and uselefs: as the account would 
contain nothing more than a comparison of bearings and distances, 
and the mode of correcting, and working them up, into their pre¬ 
sent form: the labour of which, although comprefsed within the 
compafs of a few inches, would scarcely be conceived, or believed. 
Although most, or all, of the roads that appear in the map, be¬ 
tween Darempoury, AUore, Carroor and Coimbettore, have been 

• The name Barni-mahal, or Barra-maul, anglice the twelve places, was given it because 
it contained 12 fortrefses of some note (viz), Kistnagheri, Jegailivy, Candely, Congoouda, 
Vaniambaddy, Mahrauzegur, Cockingur, Cooturagur, Bazingur, Tripatore, Tadcull, and 
Gigangurry. 
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marched over, cither by Britisli armies, or their detachments, at 
difierent times; yet seldom having a surveyor with them, or by tlic 
want of instruments, or leisure, or both; little has been done for 
geography, more than barely informing us that such roads aiid 
places exist. So that the whole country beyond the first ridge of 
hills from Arcot, and south of the Barra-maul, can be but vaguely 
described: no one point, as I before observed, Iiaving been matlie- 
matically determined, on the north of Carroor and Coimbcttorc; 
and was it not for the observation of latitude at Chinna-B.ilaba- 
rani, the position of Bangalore, and all the places dependent on 
it, would be involved in uncertainty. 

The road from Seringapatam to Calicut, is from Col. Humber- 
stone’s report; and that from Calicut to Damicotta, is from .Tcfte- 
ries's old map. Of that from Seringapatam to Coimbettore, I have 
seen several copies; among which there are variations both in the 
scales, and in the names. Col. Wood went from the Barra-maul 
to Damicotta, Sattimungulum, and Coimbettore, in the cour.se of 
his campaign in lyb’y; but I know not on what authority the 
road from Damicotta to Mysore, is described. 

The determination of the positions in that part of the southern 
Carnatic, beyond the extent of Mr. Pringle s measured linc.s, was 
what interested me particularly : as from its vicinity to a jirincipal 
settlement, and the .scene of much warfare, it may be expected to 
be a subject of public curiosity. But even here, any more than on 
the farther side of the mountains, accuracy was not to be attained: 
for no position was determined mathematically, in the line between 
Tritchinopoly and Velore: Jior even a single line measured from 
the sea to the hills, to determine the breadth of the Carnatic: nor 
even a series of triangles, although such a succefsion of tempting • 
marks occur, throughout this whole space. The only particular 
that presented it.self, in the shape of actual measurement, was Mr. 
Pringle’s route from Tritchinopoly to Velore: but this was with¬ 
out bearings, save from the top of Tiagar hill, about midway 
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between; and which, from the greatncfs of the distance, could 
’ take in only a part of the line; that is, from Volconda to Tri- 
nomaly. 

Changamah, as has been said before, is placed by the map of the 
Barra-maul, from the west: and as Trinomaly in the Carnatic, is 
not only very near it, but also an eligible station, it appeared, 

that if there was.any tolerable authority for Trinomaly, the ope¬ 
ration of fixing it, would at the same time verify Changamah, in 
respect to the eastern coast: which, considering the slender foun¬ 
dation on which it rested, appeared necefsary. 

Trinomaly hill, which is visible more than 40 G. miles, was 
found by trigonometrical procefs (that is, by an angle of intersec¬ 
tion of 20 degrees, from the hills of Wandivvash and Carumpau- 
cum) to be 40 G. miles from the former, in the direction of W 
s8° S. I should not have been entirely satisfied with this result, 
had not the position thus pointed out, agreed nearly with the ap¬ 
parent situation of Trinomaly, in respect of Changamah, This is 
indeed given by Mr. Sulivan's map, at E 10 N, 13 G. miles; 
while the bearing of Collispauk from Changamah is NE 20,7; 
and that of Trinomaly from Collispauk, S 7 W, 12,6 G. miles. 
But, as Mr. Pringle measured that side of the triangle between 
Trinomaly and Collispauk, and found it only iii G. miles (or 13 
B. miles in road distance), the side between Changamah and Tri¬ 
nomaly ought to be only io-|: and this I have adopted, with a 
small correction; Mr. Pringle’s bearing being S 12 W, instead of 
S 7 W, as in Mr. Sulivan’s map. Sir George Staunton, who tra¬ 
velled along that side of the triangle, between Collispauk and 
Changamah, estimates the road distance at 19 B. miles; which by 
this construction, ought to be 23 at least. 

Trinomaly, thus adjusted, is 32 G. miles, on a bearing of about 
W N W, from Pondicherry (the nearest point on the coast). M. 
D’Anville thought it no more than 48 ; and aFrench MS. map, which 
contains the southern Carnatic, and which has afforded me much 

N n 
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afsistance, allows only 43 G. miles: but tlic more modern maps, 
come nearer to my idea; Wersebe reckoning the distance 55, and 
Mr. Sulivan’s map about 50, This station determines the breadth 
of the southern Carnatic; and also all the positions between Tritchi- 
nopoly and Velorc. It will follow, also, that Tiagar, from whence 
the bearings of Volconda and Trinomaly were taken; as well as 
Volconda itself; must have an immediate dependence on Trino¬ 
maly. The position of Volconda, in respect of Tritchinopoly, 
would have been a desirable thing, in order to find how it agreed 
with the position deduced from Trinomaly; but this I could get no 
good authority for : and Mr. Pringle’s bearing ought to have more 
weight than mere opinions. I have given the different accounts 
in a note, but without admitting them as authority.* M. D’An- 
ville's, however, agrees with mine. Baron Wersebe's route, oblig¬ 
ingly communicated by the Hon. Col. Cathcart (Ins Majesty’s 
Quarter-master General in India), did not appear until the map was 
engraved. If Wersebe is right, I mu.st have mistaken the position 
of Volconda; and placed it 7 miles S E by E of its true position. 
But Mr. Dalrymple, akso, took the angles on Tiagar hill, and 
made the angle of Trinomalee and Volconda, the same as Mr. 
Pringle did, to three minutes of a degree. 

Gingec is placed 30, and 32^ G. miles from Pondicherry in two 
French MS. maps; and 36^ in Wersebe’s: one might expect that 
the French knew' its position well. I have placed it 33 from Pon¬ 
dicherry; and 23 from Trinomaly. 

I'he rest of the positions in the south Carnatic, as w'cll as the 
courses of the rivers, and direction of the first ridge of hills, are 
taken chiefly from the three MS. maps beforementioned (viz.) 
D’Anville’s, the old French MS. map; and Wersebe’s: and some 

« 

* Bearing of Volconda from Trilcliiiiopoly, by D’Anville, N 37® E. 

By the other French MS. map N 36 30' F.. 

By Wersebe - - - N2515E. 

By Montresor - - - N 28 40 E. 

It stands in the map - N 37 E. 
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few particulars are from an engraved French map of 1771; whose 
principal merit is confined to the southern part of the Carnatic. 

Carnatic-Gur, and Doby-Gur, two fortrefses of note, in the 
ridge of hills on the west of Arnce, have never been taken notice 
of in any former printed map. The latter is determined, as to dis¬ 
tance from Vclore, by a measured route of Mr. Pringle’s; and the 
former had its bearing taken at Velorc, and is known to bear about 
N by W, three miles distant from the latter: of course, two sides 
and an angle arc given; and the tw'o places mutually afsist in de¬ 
termining each other’s position. 

The Coleroone and Cauvery rivers, with their branches, below 
Caroor, are taken from the maps of Wer.sebe and Kelly; collated 
with the old French map. 'Werse\)e’s map of Tanjore, contains 
more particulars than any other that I have seen; especially in the 
northern part. And for the southern parts, I had some afsistance 
from the map of Mr. Sulivaii. 

More particulars will be found in the Mara^^'ar and Madura coun-' 
tries, in this map, than in any former one that has been publi.shed. 
After the great roads specified in the discufsion of Kelly’s map, &c. 
ino.st of the new matter is from Mr. Dalrymple’s collection; and 
the rest from Wer.sebe and Sulivan. The almost incredible number 
of forts and fortrefses of various kinds in the Carnatic, occasion a 
greater number of interesting positions within the same .space, than 
in most other countries. Villages, and even towns, in open coun¬ 
tries, are but of a day, compared with fortrefses; especially when 
they derive any portion of strength from their situation: a very 
common case here. Public monuments, too, the unequivocal mark, 
of civilization and opulence, are more common here, than in the 
northern parts of India. 

Madura and TinevcHy are chiefly from Sir J. Call’s old map, with 
many additions from Kelly and Wersebe. 'I'he valley of Ootam- 
paliam, inclosed between the branches of the Gauts, is a very re¬ 
cent acquisition to geography. Nor is this the only new matter 

N n e 
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afforded us by Col, Fullarton's march (during the late war) into 
tlie southern provinces; the geography of which now wears an 
entire new face. The intention of this expedition was, to open a 
communication between the two coasts of Coromandel and Mala¬ 
bar ; and at the same time to deprive Hyder Ally of the use of the 
valuable province of Coimbettore: and, if necefsary, to open a ready 
way into that of Mysore. We learn from him, what will appear a 
new fact to most readers, that of there being a break in the con¬ 
tinuity of the ridge of mountains named the Gauts, opposite to Pa- 
niany. Governor Hornby, it seems, was apprized of this circum¬ 
stance ; and probably it was formerly known in Europe, though 
now forgotten. This break is about 16 miles wide, and appears to 
border on what D’Anville calls Annamally, or the elephant mountains, 
and is occupied chiefly by a forest of timber trees, which has the 
fort of Annamally on tlie cast, and Palicaudcherry on the west. 
The valley or ojDcning extends 14 or 15 miles between the termi¬ 
nation of the northern Gauts, and the commencement of the 
southern ones ; before it opens finally into the low country on the 
Malabar coast. It is well known that ships which navigate the 
Malabar coast, during the N E monsoon, commonly experience a 
stronger gale in the neighbourhood of Paniany, than elsewhere; and 
I am of opinion that this opening in the Gauts, is a very sufficient 
cause for such an effect. I have been told also, that the lower part 
of the Coimbettore country, partakes of the rainy, or S W monsoon 
of the Malabar coast: which may certainly be referred to the same 
cause. 

The river of Paniany takes its course from the Coimbettore 
country, through this opening; and is said to be navigable in the 
rainy season, for small boats, to the foot of the Gauts; which is a 
circumstance worthy of being known, and ‘which I was ignorant 
of, until I read the Life of Hyder Ally, published in France, in 
3784. This circumstance, together with the inundated state of 
the country at that season, may serve to show, that the country 
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\ve 55 t of the Gauts, has no great declivity, in a course of near 6 o 
miles. 

The Paniany river, as well as that of Daraporuni, has its source 
from an elevated plain, of about (>o miles in extent; and which 
stretches itself acrofs the eastern mouth of the gap or valley, before 
spoken of. This plain rises suddenly from the level of the sur¬ 
rounding country, like a vast terrace; and the forest bounds it on 
the west. There are examples of the same kind of elevated plains 
in Bengal; and in the Bundela country, south of the Ganges, near 
Soohagee Gaut. 

The common boundaries of the Carnatic, and of Mt^sore, are 
tolerably well ascertained in the soutliern provinces;* and an ap¬ 
proximation towards the truth, is made, in those of the Marawars 
and Tanjorc; but on the north of the Cauvery, I believe tlie boun¬ 
daries arc very ill defined, even by the governing powers them¬ 
selves; except in particular places. 

On the west of the Gauts, and between those mountains and the 
lakes of Cochin and Travancore, there is nothing new. The 
country is chiefly one vast forest: and of course, scarcely inha¬ 
bited, or known, as to particulars. 

Terriore, or Tarriore, a fort pofsefsed by a rajah of some note, 
on the north side of the Cauvery, and at the foot of the first ridge 
of hills; has its position from the authority of the MS. maps 
abovementioned. They differ, in giving its distance from Tritchi- 
nopoly, from 22^ to 25^ G. miles: and from Ootatorc, from 16 
to i7i. 

Attore, a considerable post on the west of Tiagar, I found some 
difficulty in placing, from the discordancy of the different accounts: 
and indeed the whole tract beyond the first ridge of mountains 
beyond the Carnatic, is very vaguely described, both in point of 


• Meaning tliose on the south of the Cauvery river. And the countries between the Cau¬ 
very and Guntoor, are here nanted Tbe Carnatic, in a particular sense: and thia is again 
subdivided into N and S, as the parts respect Madras. 
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particulars, and of geometrical exactness. With respect to Attore, 
wliich is tlirc centre of several roads described in the map, I have 
placed it chiefly on the authority of Mr. Sulivan’s map; as it cor¬ 
responds with the bearing of the mouth of the pafs from Tiagar; 
as reported by Mr. Pringle. That bearing vvasW 13° 11' S; and 
in Mr. Sulivan’s map, it stands N 38 W, distant eSJ: O. miles 
from Volconda. It is placed in the map N 3.9 V/, 28-L miles; 32^ 
from Darempoury; and 34 from Salem, or Sailum.* 

A route of Baron Wersebe’s, from Tritchinopoly to Tiagar; 
communicated by 1113' friend Col. Cathcart, came to hand after the 
map was engraved; and therefore too late to enable me to eovrect 
Ootatore; whose position, by that gentleman's account, is more 
northwardly, in respect of Tritchinopoly, than I have placed it. 
The route in question was not measured; but it being very straight, 
there could be no difficulty in ascertaining the true bearing of it. 

The principal settlements and commercial factories of the Euro¬ 
peans, in the penin.sula, arc all situated along the coast of the south 
Carnatic; or, as it is usually termed, the coast of Coromandel. 
Madras we have already spoken of; the English pofsefs also the 
forlrcfs and city of Nega])atam, situated on the coa.st of 'I'anjore; 
taken from the Dutch in the late war. It is a neat citj", and a 
place of considerable trade; but more valuable from its local po¬ 
sition. 

Pondicherry is the principal settlement of the French in the In¬ 
dian seas. Its general position has been discufsed in page 13; and 
with respect to Madras, it lies to the south, distant 100 road miles; 
and at the mouth of the Gingce river. It was first settled by the 
French in 1674; and was then included in the rajahship of Gingce, 
subject to the King of Narsinga. Previous to the war of 1756', 

c 

*As it may afsisi some other person, who may undertake to correct rltis geography, 1 
liavt inserted the following p;irticulars, collected from difl'erent autht>rities: Mr. Siilivan’s 
map places Attore, S 40° 30 W, 31 G. miles from Darempoury; and E lo® 20'N, 29^ 
from Salem. D’Anville’s map of positions, N 37° 40' W, 24^ from Volconda. And Mon- 
iresor, E 42” 50' S, 18 from Darempoury. 
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Pondicherry was, perhaps, the finest city in India. It extended 
along the sea coast about a mile and a quarter, and was about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth: was well built, and contained many 
public buildings; and a citadel, then the best of it.s kind iji India, 
btrCSil^too contracted dimensions. This fine city was first taken by 
the En^shr-in 1761; and was immediately razed to the ground, 
in rctalialioji of M. Lally’s conduct tow'ards the fortifications and 
buildings of Fort St. David, in 1758. This proceeding of M. Lally, 
wTas-agrceable to a system adopted by the French East-India Com¬ 
pany in Europe: and which had its foundation in commercial jea- 
iQiiSj&f* Jltjwevcr, the consequent destruction of the French settle¬ 
ment of Chandernagore, might have glutted our revenge for the 
lofs of Fort St. David: and we should have been content with dis- 
mantling Pondicherry. Tlie French have also factories at Cudda- 
lore, and at Carrical: the former within sight of Pondiclierry: tlie 
latter in the Tanjore country. Cuddalore is naturally a very strong 
situation: and would have been the most commodious, ])erhaj)s, for 
the chief British .settlement; .since the .security of Tanjore, and the 
conveniency of supplies from it, must ever be a capital object. 
Besides, as the S W monsoon is the season of naval warfare, Pondi- 
cherry has the advantage of being to windward of Madras; and the 
French, at tlie .same instant, accomplisli the double purpose of keep¬ 
ing to windward, and ot protecting their capital settlement: and 
receive afsi.slance from it in return. The British fleet, in order to 
watch the enemy, retires 100 miles from their principal .settlement; 
and receives only a precarious afsi.stance from the shore: that is, 
from Cuddalore, or its neighbourhood, their usual station. 

The Dutch pofsefs on this coast the towns of Pullicate, Sadras, 
and Portonovo; each of which has a small fort to protect it, against 

* If wc arc to judgi of the degree of turpitude of a crime, by the mode of punishing it, ri- 
valship in commerce siunild be one of tlie most heinous crimes in nature : for nothing lefs than 
the most flagitious, and universal criminality, can authorize the destruction of the habita¬ 
tions, and file consequent rlispersion of the inhabitants, of a great city. 'I'he fate of Rome 
miglit be involved in the existence of Carthage: but the cpie rion here, v/as only which of the 
two parties should purchase callicocs at the chcaj)cst rate, or sell them at the dearest. 
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the consequences of any desultory irruption, or the quarrels of petty 
chiefs: but which could make no stand against a regular army. 
The Danes have also a settlement of the same kind, at Tranque- 
bar, within the confines of Tanjore. 

For an account of the cities of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, Madura', 
and the stupendous pagodas of Seringham, &c. I s’kiI! 'fefer the 
reader to Mr. Orme's elegant and faithful History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation in Hindoostan. 

When we turn to the north of the parallel of Madras, the sab'icet 
appears to be more barren of matter, of every kind, than in the 
south: and among the little that does appear, there is u stvii Si-:v>l\er 
proportion of actual survey. The jaghire map, and the marches 
surveyed by Mr. Pringle, do not extend far to the north of Ma¬ 
dras. There is indeed. Col. Pearse’s line of march, that way: but 
it furnishes only an outline; for it never deviates far from the 
coast. The matter before us, is confined chiefly to the eastern half 
of the peninsula; and the farther we recede from the coast, the 
more scanty arc the materials, and the lefs to be depended on. 

The authorities for the course of the Kistnah river, which bounds 
on the north, the tract which is the subject of this Section, will be 
found at the end of the fourth Section; and I shall now proceed 
to give an account of the authorities on which the remaining pri¬ 
mary stations, between the parallel of Madras, and the Kistnah, 
arc founded. 

On Dalmacherry and Gooty, depend the whole course of the 
Pennar river, from its source to Cuddapa; together with all its 
.branches, and the different positions near them; such as Cuddapa, 
Tripetty, Chandeghere (or Kandeghere), and Calastri. 

There is a diversity of opinion concerning the position of Dalma¬ 
cherry, as there must ever be, when the distance and bearing of a 
place, have not been mathematically ascertained. A curious MS. 
communicated by my friend General Caillaud, entitled, “ An Ac- 
“ count of the Pajses between the parallels ofUdegbery and Sauigud" 
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and From which I have received great afsistancc, has the distances 
in computed miles from one pafs to another, and oftentimes from 
some distant capital place also; but without bearings. This MS. 
gives the distance of Dalmacherry, at 75 British miles of road dis- 
or about 56' G. miles of horizontal distance, from Arcot. 
Montrbsan's-.map gives 64, and Mr. Sulivan's 6’ii. Montresor, 
also, places it 47.4-, in a N N E direction from Cudapanattum; and 
Mr. Sulivan 47. I have placed it 56*4 from Arcot, in a N N \V 
-d 4 «»stion; w'hich makes the interval between it, and Cudapanat¬ 
tum, 4^*4: and its latitude is i*}" 43' 30". There arc three im- 
jportSJOt ya&e&Jcading from this place, into the My.sore and Cud- 
daj)ah countries: and here it was that Doast Ally, tlic Nabob of 
Arcot, was surprised and defeated by the Mahrattas, in 1740. 

Gooty or Gutti, is a strong fortrefs on a hill, beyond the river 
Pennar,* and towards Adoni; and formerly the scat of government 
of Morari Row, a Mahratta prince. This jdace, together with the 
course of the Pennar, is found in Montresor’s map; which con¬ 
tains more particulars in this part of it, than any other map I have 
seen. But a diHiculty arose in adjusting the position of Gooty, in 
my map; because the distance between Dalmacherry and Chinna- 
Balabaram is much Icfs in it (13 miles) than in Montresor’s; and 
Gooty appears to be ascertained by two lines, drawn from tliose 
places; so that either the bearings, or the distances, must be re¬ 
jected. I thought it the safest way to adhere to tlie distances: as it 
is probable they might have more weight, than the bearings had, 
with Mr. Montrc.sor, who adjusted tills circuitous route, betw'een 
Arcot and the head of the Pennar. His scale gives 112,2 G. miles, 
on a bearing of N 3 E, from Chinna-Balabaram to Gooty; and 
118,5, N 43” 45' W, from Dalmacherry to the same place. The 
intersection of the beurings (which make an angle of about 40”) 
would place Gooty in lat. 14“ 58': and that of the distances, in 

• Or Pcn-aitr. 1 believe tl»e term atir, for river, whieh prevails generally throughout 
the Carnatic, is not lound any further to the north than Nellore. 

O o 
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15" 15'; and nearly in the meridian of Chinna-Balabaram. I have 
preferred the latter, for the reason abovementioned. 

The inferior branches of the Pennar are taken from D’Anville’s 
map of 17,52: but Tadcmeri, Anantjiour, &c. arc from the Uni¬ 
versal History. Gandicotta, on the south bank of the Pennar, 
remarkable both as a strojig fortrefs, and for having a dlja.mp.jd mine 
near it: a particular account of it, will be found in Tavernier. 
Penuconda, a considerable place near tlie Pennar river, is said to 
be 20 leagues N E of Sirpy, and 20 N N W of Chinna-Balahg.''am. 
This account, also, is in the Modern Universal History. Ca'sar 
Frederick mentions it as the retreat of the King of 
Flarsinga), 8 days joui'ney from Bisnagur. 

The Pennar river, after springing from the neiglibourhood of the 
Balabarams, runs directly northward, until it approaches Gooty ; 
and then takes a S E course by Gandicotta and Cuddapah : after 
which it changes to the east, and reaches the sea at Gangapatnam, 
after pafsing the fort of Nellore. The MS. account of the pafses, 
remarks that this river is 300 yards wide at Sami-Ifsuram, about 
70 miles from the sea; although it is confined in its course, by 
hills, on both .sides. 

It has been observed in the first Section, that Capt. Ritcliie’s 
chart of the coast of Coromandel, made the point at the Pennar 
l iver, project too far out. I find by a reference to 6’ different MS. 
and printed maps of this part, that the distance of the sea from 
Nellore, is not represented in any of them, at more than 131 G. 
miles, and most of them allow only 12. And although 1 have 
allowed 16', it comes considerably within Mr. Ritchie's account. 

Cuddapah is determined by the map of the Pennar river: and 
tlie construction agrees with its reputed distance from Arcot in a 
Malabar map; or rather a map drawn by apiative of the Carnatic. 
It is there .stated at 60 cofses; which on the scale adopted for the 
Carnatic (in page 5), and which allows only 37^ cofses to a degree, 
will correspond with the 96' G. miles, arising on the construction. 
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Tripetty and Cliandeghcrc (or Kandcghcri), the first, a famous 
place of Hindoo worship; and the latter, the site of the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Narsinga, are placed with reference to Dal- 
macherry, by Montresor's map; and by the MS. account of the 
Kandegheri is there said to be 22 B. miles (road measure) 
from l>c:Jiv,?‘;herry, bearing about E N E; and Tripetty is 3 miies 
S E from Kandegheri. I have placed Tripetty accordingly: and 
it stands in the map 53} Ct. miles, nearly north, from Arcot; and 
arl.xa'U-6‘6‘, nearly N W by \V, from Madras. Mr. Ormc supposi'd 
it to be 30 miles N E of Arcot: and the Universal History says ii 
is W from Madras. 

Calastri appears also in tlie map of Montrc.sor. There is also a 
route of General Caillaud’s from i*olypet to Udegheri, and Nel- 
lore, pafsing through Calastri. 1 have endeavoured to fix the po¬ 
sition of Calastri, by the.se joint authorities; and have placed it 
i./j G. miles E N E from Tripetty; and 61 from Arcot: but I 
have my doubts concerning the accuracy of its position. 

Sami-Ifsuram pafs, on the Pennar river, is reckoned in the MS. 
of the pafses, 55 B. miles, or 44, G. miles horizontal distance, west 
from Nellore; and this position is corroborated by Montresor's 
map (as far as the apparent rudenefs of his materials for this jiart, 
may be said to confirm any position), and I have placed it accord- 
ingly. It comes within about 15 G. miles, or ()-[ colses ofCiidda- 
pall; which bears from it W S W. 

Udegherri and Sangam, two places in General Caillaud’s route, 
are corrected by Col. Pearse’s position of Nellore; and by the re¬ 
lative positions of Sydaporum and Nellore, in a French copy of 
M. Bufsy's marches: Sydaporum being also a jiosition in Mr. 
Caillaud's route. I am conscious liow incomplete the northern 
part of the Clarnatic Jis, in comparison with the southern part: 
but all my inquiries have produced nothing satisfactory, on the 
N W of Polipet. Had the route of General Caillaud been mea¬ 
sured, it would have produced several primary stations: but as 

O o s 
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it is, the scale appears to be ill proportioned in the different parts 
of it. 

Narnaveram and Bomrauzepollam, are both placed on the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. Pringle's observations: and the Pullicate lake is from 
the Jaghire map; Col. Pearse's route; and other authorities, i 
lake, called by D’Anvillc, Eric am, seems to owe itsvv'"v;tence to 
the same cause as the Chilka lake; that is, to tjic sea's breaking 
through a low sandy beach, and overflowing the lands within; for 
its communications with the sea, are extremely narrow, lilec the 
embouchures of small rivers. This lake is in extent 33 B. miles 
from N to S, and 11 over, in the broadest part; and-«««ti?il‘rts>4;0]jie 
large islands W'ithin it. One of these is named ireum, in Mr. Bar¬ 
nard's map of the Jaghire, published by Mr. Dalrymple: and a.s 
M. D’Anville names this island, as well as the lake, Ericaus, I 
conclude it to be a corruption, or misconception of Ireum. 

1 have not found it an easy task to fix the positions either of In- 
naconda, Combani, Adoni, or Canoul On these four places, 
many others depend, in the construction of tlie map; and they are 
neither of them ascertained to my satisfaction. There is, in parti¬ 
cular, a degree of obscurity in the accounts of Canoul, that 1 can¬ 
not clear up. My local information fails me entirely, in this place; 
and this kind of knowledge is so requisite to a geographer, that 
no degree of study or investigation, can compensate for the want 
of it. It not only enables liim to reconcile names and situations; 
but oftentimes furnishes him with a criterion to distinguish- the 
value of his materials. Few Europeans, vagrant ones excepted, 
liave visited the.se places since the time of M. Bufsy (1751), and it 
is a misfortune to geography, that his marches between Arcot, 
Hydrabad, Adoni, Canoul, and Seringapatara, have not been re¬ 
corded, in the .same intelligent manner, as the rest of his marches 
have been; and from whence we have drawn so much information. 
But, however I may repine, as a geographer; I ought, perhaps, as 
a philosopher, to be satisfied, that so much has been preserved. 
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Innaconda (called also Viiiiconda, and Huiniconda) is a fortrefe 
on a hill; within, or bordering on, the Guntoor circar. It is un¬ 
determined, as to its precise bearing, from any known place; there¬ 
fore I have been reduced to take it on the authority of some vague 
and by a reference to circumstances; and have placed it 
about N from Ongole (a point in Col. Pearse’s route). 

Mr. Pringle measyred the road, and found tlie distance to be 46^ 
B. miles; for which I allow 36 G. miles, in horizontal distance. 
uyt^z^-Malaha?- map, it is 28 cofses, which may be reckoned about 
45 G. miles. It is somewhat more westerly in bearing, and also 

Mcdipilli, than from Ongole. 

Combam is reckoned 25 cofses from Innaconda; and 32 from 
Ongole; or about 51 G. miles from tlie latter. It is placed iji the 
map, at 48 miles distant, and nearly west, from Ongole: but as 
its parallel is regulated by the afsumed position of Innaconda, 
it is subject, of course, to the same errors. Tavernier’s route 
from Gandicotta to Ma.sherlaw, pafsed through Combam (which 
he calls Kaman), and its position accords very well, with the pro¬ 
portion of distance afsigned it. More will be said on this subject, 
hereafter. 

Adoni is reckoned to be 66 cofses from Combam, by the Mala¬ 
bar map; and 6 y by a route transmitted by Col. Harper to the 
Madras government; and whicli was collected from the informa¬ 
tion of his guides, w hile at Innaconda, in 1781. These cofses on 
the Carnatic scale (37^ to a degree), are equal to 106 G. miles; 
and this is the distance allowed in tlie construction, between 
Combam and Adoni, westward. And for its parallel, no better 
authority can be found, than its distance from Gooty, which is 
situated to the S E of it, two days journey, or about 36 G. miles, 
according to my calculation; which is founded on some consider¬ 
able degree of experience in these matters. Adoni, thus placed, 
is 63 G. miles N N E from Roydroog, and about 44 south of the 
Kistnah river. 
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Adoni, as to general position, is about the middle of the penin¬ 
sula, and exactly in the parallel of Goa. It was, not many years 
ago, a line city, and extremely well fortified, situated on the side 
of one of the branches of the Toombuddra* river; and the capital 
of a small principality, or rather feudatory province, of Golo^iiiJi,, 
A part of its history will be found in Mr. Orme’s wivrl-'.l' It was 
since afsigned, together with Rachore, and Guntoor, to the late 
Bazalet .lung, brother to Nizam All3^ the reigning .soubah of tlic 
Dcccan. llydor's desperate grasp fixed on this, as well as tfie itSt 
of the provinces on the south of the Kistnah, previous to the late 
Mar: but all of them were, or ought to have 
peace of 1782. Adoni certainly was: because the attack of Adoni, 
then in the hands of the Nizam, was one of Tippoo’s exploits, last 
year (1787). 

The position of Canoul appears the most uncertain of all. The 
authorities for it are, the Malabar map, in which its distance from 
Rachore, Cuddapah, Adoni, and Combam, are given in colses; 
but the intersections of thc.se from the difl'erent points, do not 
agree. The map alluded to, is not constructed by a scale, but 
rudely sketched out, without much proportion being observed 
cither in the bearings, or distances of places, from eacli other: and 
the names, and the di.stanccs between the stagc.s, arc written in the 
Malabar language. Canoul is there .said to be 57 cofses from Cud- 
clajjah; 'j8 from Combam; 28 from Rachore; and the same from 
Adoni: and ,<36 from Timapet, a place that occurs iji General 
.lo.seph Smith’s route from Hydrabad to Sollapour. By this ac¬ 
count, the number of cofses between Cuddapah and Rachore will 
be 8.7; which is really the distance on the map, within two cofses; 
reckoning 37^ to a degree. Nor are the crols distances from Com- 


• 1 sJi]))i()5t' tlic tcniunatioii huddra in thf name of this river, means tlic same as the hiidda 
or hndd.n in Neihauidali, and So.uibudda, in tlic north part ol the Decean, and in I lindno'.t.iii. 
11 tl'.c suj)j osiiion be true, th.it the names of large rivers undergo little alteration, tlic lan- 
gin.ge to which Gotijra or Gav.g belonged, must have had a wide range; since \ve find it ap¬ 
plied both in Ceylon, and at the toot of mount Himmaleh. 
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bam, and from Adoni, far out; but that from Timapet is irre- 
concileable. However, as the position of it agrees pretty well with 
Cuddapah, Rachore, and Combam, it may be concluded that the 
distance of Timapet is falsely given. In a map of M. Bufsy^s 
§oa» 4 iern marches, said to be composed by M. D'Anville, Canoul 
is repre^-'jijted in a very different position from tlie above result; 
for there it stands^only 18 cofses from Rachore, instead of 28. 

Condanore is 15 cofses to the east of Adoni, according to Col. 
IlarpeKs route. 

Rachore, or Adoni-Rachore, a city, on or near the south bank 
of lhe,K't^lnaJi river, and not far above tlic conflux of tlie Tooni- 
buddra with it, and below that of tlie Bceniah, has its position from 
the map of M. Bufsy's northern marches. 

Racliore is four days journey from‘Adoni, according to the report 
of an European who travelled it. Tliis person came from Seringa- 
patam, by w ay of Sera andGooty, to Adoni; and communicated this, 
and several otlier particulars in liis itinerary, to Mr. Town.scnd; 
who obligingly gave them to me. It is reckoned three days journey 
from Seringapalam to Sera (or Merki-Scray), six more toGooty; 
two from thence to Adoni; and four more to Rachore. If we take 
the whole di.stance through the.se several points on the map, the 
produce will be 276* G. miles. A day's journey for an ordinary 
traveller, may be fixed at 22 British miles, in road dLslance; which 
reduced to horizontal, will be 17 to 18 G. miles: and it will be 
found that the 27() miles wdll be nearly 15 days journey, at that 
rate: and the intervals are generally well j)roportioned. Although 
22 miles arc stated to be a day’s journey for an ordinary traveller, 
yet a col’sid or courier goes ordinarily from 30 to 33 British miles* 
, in a day; and that for many days together. 

Timerycotta, a considerable fort in the Palnaud country (which 
is a district belonging to the Carnatic, but situated towards the 
Kistnah river, on the w^est of Guntoor) governs most of the positions 
in Guntoor and Palnaud; as also the crofsing-place of the Kistuah, in 
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the road from Madras to Hydrabad. In Montresor's map there are 
a number of places round Timerycotta; but they have no con¬ 
nection with any other known place. Capt. Davis, in his ac¬ 
count of the places in and about the Guntoor circar, says, that 
'I'imcrycotta is 40 cofses west from Guntoor fort: and Guntew is 
placed by the Malabar map nine cofses from Sattinagraj» ,’a place 
on the south bank of the Kistnah, opposite Bezoara; a point ascer¬ 
tained by Major Stevens. The bearing of Guntoor from Sattina- 
gram, we can only infer, from its lying in the direct road to Qugolc,- 
to be about S W: but it is strongly corroborated by Montresor’s 
map, which gives the distance between Guntoor andi ygi ^gc cdlum 
(another fixed point on the Kistnah), at about 2,5-t G. miles. Time¬ 
rycotta, then, is placed according to these data, in respect of lon¬ 
gitude; and is 8y G. miles to*the westward of Siccacollum; or 64 
from Guntoor, which answers to 40 Carnatic colses. With respect 
to its parallel, the Malabar map gives only a circuitous route of 
45) cofses to it from Ongole. Mr. Montresor's map makes the dis¬ 
tance to be 6’h’ G. miles from Ongole; and the bearing about 
N W by N; but, as I said before, the connection between these 
])laces is imperfect, in his map. Capt. Davis’s map (or rather 
sketch) has it at 57. Again) Montresor makes Guntoor and Time¬ 
rycotta, nearly under the same parallel, which tvould reduce the 
distance; to ,75). I Iiave allowed O’o^: and have been guided prin¬ 
cipally by the computed distances in the Malabar map, applied to 
Capt. Davis's bearings, in his circuitous route from Ongole tp Ti¬ 
merycotta; and this position agrees nearly with Montresor’s idea. 

Montresor's map, as is said before, contains many positions round ^ 
Timerycotta, to the extent of 20 or 30 miles; among others, Cur- 
rumpoody, Patack, Pongallah, Pulredygur, and Ma.sherlaw, or. 
Macherla. This last place, together with Combam and Doupad, 
from other authorities, helps me to trace out the route of Taver¬ 
nier from Gandicotta to the Kistnah, in his way to Golconda, in 
Combam, or Commum, is the same with his Kamarit said 
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to be the frontier town of the Carnatic, towards Golconda. Deo- 
pad, is what he calls Doupar; situated, according to his account, 
in a country that is intersected by many torrents from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. Col. Harper makes the .same remark on Doupad or 
^eepad: and these torrents help to form the river Gondegama (or 
Gondlacomma) which gains the sea at Medipilly, and is the no¬ 
minal boundary ©f the Carnatic. The Malabar map writes it G7/- 
ligama, and other accounts give it Gunta-camma: Gondegama is 
the common name. Combam is situated near its source. Tripanty 
pagoda lay near Tavernier’s route, and is a few miles to the north 
9f Doupad.-'Some have confounded this with Tripclty, a more ce¬ 
lebrated pagoda in the vicinity of Chandcghcre; and j6‘o miles to 
the southward of Tripanty. ’rayernier’s next stage is Mamli-, 
which may be recognijied in D’Anville’s maj) of Coromandel, un¬ 
der the name of Mamcnda, His Macheli, is, no doubt, Masherlaw; 
soon after W'hich he arrived at a large river; which was the Ki.stnah. 
It is singular that liis curiosity sliould not Iiave led liim to iiujuirc 
the name of the most capital river, that occurred during his journey. 

Tavernier’s route would hardly be worth remarking, did not his 
distances help to corroborate generally, the j)ositions of Combam 
and Timerycotta. He reckons 77 leagiu’s from Gandicotta to 
Masherlaw: 42 of which arc between Gandicotta and Combam. 
These leagues, I apprehend, are meant for colses; a common error 
of Tavernier's: and it is remarkable that Thevenot falls into an 
absurdity of the same kind, by reckoning cofses for half leagues. 
How men of .sense and reflection can apply the names of the itine¬ 
rary measures of their own country, to those of another, when the 
scale diflers so widely, I confefs I am at a lofs to account. Cofses 
and leagues, difler at least a third part, in their length; how then 
can Thevenot say, that' a cofs is equal only to half a league? Taver¬ 
nier’s whole number of leagues from Gandicotta to CJolconda, i.s 
ti<9; and the real distance, through the points of Combam, and 
Masherlaw, only 176’ G. miles: it will follow then, that nothing 

Pp 
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more than cofses could be meant, and those rather short than other-* 
wise. Between the Kistnah and Golconda, his account gives $g 
leagues or cofses, which interval is 6o G. miles, by my construc¬ 
tion. There must, however, be an error in the distance between 
Masherlaw and the Kistnah, which he reckons only three leagues 
(i. e. cofses); whereas, it cannot be lefs than seven cofses. 

The fort of Condavir is the principal post in the Guntoor circar; 
and is strongly situated on a mountain, eight cofses to the west of 
Guntoor, according to Capt. Davis, and lo from the south bank of 
the Kistnah. The position of Mongelgary, I am not satisfied abjut, 
as there are great contradictions in the accounts eHTT Cdlore 4 *- 
from D'Anville: it is a diamond mine on the southern bank of 
the Kistnah, and not far from Cpndavir. Chintapilly and tlie roads 
in Guntoor, are from Capt. Davis’s sketch, and the Malabar map. 

I could get no better authority for the road from Nello'e to 
Hydrabad, than what appears in D’Anville’s Coromandel, jjubh.shi.d 
in i7,')3. I have altered the proportion of its parts, by changing 
the place of Podalah (his Poudela), as it is known to be 12 coises, 
nearly W by N from Ongole, instead of the northern position he has 
given it; for want of such a check as I was enabled to apply, by 
being in pofsefsion of a route acrofs, from Ongole to Com bam. It 
is very extraordinary, considering the long intercourse that the 
P 2 nglish at Madras, have with Hydrabad, that there should be no¬ 
thing better of the kind, on record. 

The road fiom Udegherri to Ongole, is also from D’Anville.^ 

Sanorc-Bancapour is from M. Bufsy’s march, as has already been 
observed, in the fourth Section, page 249. Sanore and Banca- 
pour, are two forts, lying about three cofses from each other; at 120 
G. miles, nearly east from Goa. Mr. Ewart procured (while at 
Nagpour) a route from Hydrabad to Sanore-Bancapour, and from 
thence to Chinnaputtun, a city, with a fort of stone; and situated 
37 cofses beyond Bancapour. There is nothing to guide the judg¬ 
ment in determining the general bearing of it, further than that 
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we may conclude it to be to the westward of Sanorc-Bancapour, 
because the road from Hydrabad leads through it; and as the Sa- 
nore river (the Toom) was crofsed nine cofscs beyond Bancapoury 
it may probably bear to the northward of west from it, as the 
rivers in that part, run to the southward of east (see the map). 
The distance between Hydrabad and Bancapour (i33cofses) de¬ 
termines the scale of cofses to be at the rate of 39^ to a degree; so 
that Chinnaputtun is about 36^ G. miles from Sanore-Bancapour; 
most probably in a\V N W direction. We learn one interesting 
particular, if true, from this route; which is, that the Nizam's ter¬ 
ritories extend 31 cofses beyond Bancapour. 

Bisnagur, or rather Bijinagur, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Narsinga, is situated on the side of the Toombuddra river; and in 
M. Bufsy's map, it stands about 30 miles S E or S S E from Banca¬ 
pour, It was visited by Caesar Frederick in ijb'y; and was then a 
very large city. He reckons it eight days journey from Goa, which, 
by the calculation in page 287, should be 14.0 G. miles; but it is only 
130 by construction. We are told by Ferishta, that Bijinagur was 
founded by Belaldeo, King of the Carnatic, in 13411,. The Carnatic 
then included the whole peninsula; or, at least, all that lay to the 
cast of the Gauts. Our histories of the Deccan and Carnatic arc very 
imperfect; and at this day vve can liardly distinguish lietween the 
kingdoms of Bisnagur and Narsinga; and whether they were two 
succefsivc, or two co-existing kingdoms. It ajipears probable, how¬ 
ever, that in the 16th century, the kingdom of Bisnagur included 
the greatest part of the peninsula; and that on the invasion of the 
King of Visiapour, and other northern princes of the Deccan, the 
King of Bisnagur retired, first to Penuconda, and then to Kan- 
degheri (or Chandegheri); but still preserved his ancient title of 
Bisnagur. In 1599, Kandegheri was the residence of a Hindoo 
king, whose dominion extended over Tanjore and Madura; and 
in 16*40, a descendant of this prince reigned there; and permitted; 
the E^iglisli to settle at Madras. 

Pp 2 
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Ranni-Bcdnore, as well as the heads of the Toombuddra river, . 
are from M. D’Anville. We know generally, that this river is 
formed originally out of two smaller ones, that ifsue from the east¬ 
ern side of the Gauts; and these being named Toom and Buddra, 
give their names to the confluent river. Farther down, it pafses 
Hisnagur (as is said above, although Caisar Frederick calls the river 
of Bisnagur, Nigondeji), and between that and tke Kistnah, it re¬ 
ceives the Hindenny, or Endri river, which pafses by Adoni; as well 
as several smaller rivers. The general course of the Toombuddra 
is represented in the map of M. Bufsy’s northern marches: and that 
of the Hindenny is marked more particularly, i»-thc map of his 
southern marches, by D'Anville. It is also described in the map 
communicated by Mr. Sulivan, ps pafsing under Chitteldroog, Ry- 
droog, Chitrigally, &c. 

M. Bufsy’s route from Seringapatam to Adoni and Rachorc is not 
to be found in the map of his other marches. Those who cast their 
eyes on that naked part of the map, will regret its Ixiing wanting. 

The route from Goa to Galgala is from Mr. Dairymple's collec¬ 
tion ; and appears to have been travelled by some Portuguese, who 
visited Aurung/.ebe’s camp on the Ki.stnah, in the latter part of 
the last century ; or early in the present. 

The environs of Goa and the country to the foot of the Gauts, 
are from a Portuguc.se MS. It is from Goa only, if from any quar¬ 
ter, that we arc to expect the geography of the tract between the 
Gauts, Visiapour, and Adoni; and which yet remains almost a 
perfect void, in the map. 

. The general courses of the rivers in the peninsula, indicate that 
the highest part of that region is found in the line between Calas- 
tri atid Mangalore. If we are to trust rejwrt, the country has not 
generally a hilly appearance between the Gauts and Bangalore; 
but rising suddenly from the west, at the Gauts on the Malabar 
side, it declines gradually eastward until it falls again towards the 
Carnatic; so that the Gauts form a sort of a terrace on an immense 
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.scale; and ought to be regarded rather as a region, than a chain 
of mountains. 

The Gauts arc marked only in certain places where the different 
roads crofs them, or where they have been viewed from the coast. 
This famous Apennine, which marks, with more precision, per- 
liaps, than any other boundary whatever, tlie line of summer and 
winter, or rathei^of dry and wet; extends ijj degrees of latitude; 
that is, from Cape Comorin to Surat (with the exception of the 
gap mentioned in page 27^'), at unequal distances from the coast: 
seldom more than 70 miles, and commonly about 40: and within 
one short space only, it approaches within six miles. Altliougli 
the altitude of these mountains is unkjiow'n, yet it is sufficiently 
great (being from 3000 to 4000 feet) to jjrevent tlie great body of 
clouds from pafsing over them; and accordingly, the alternate N E 
and S \V winds (called the monsoons) occasion a rainy season on 
one side of the mountains only ; that is on.the windward side. It 
would appear, however, that during the first part of tlie rainy 
mon.soon, on the Malabar coa.st (May and June), a considerable 
(quantity of rain falls in the upper region, or Table Land of Mysore, 
ike.: but it is supposed that this weather is rather of the nature of 
llie periodical rains within the tropics, than of the proper monsoon.s. 
Be it as it will, there is no doubt but that great quantities of clouds 
pafs over the western edge of tlic Gauts. But the quantity of raiji 
that falls above, does not bear any kind of proportion to that which 
falls hcloTii', the Gauts. 

By Lieut. Ew art’s account of the weather at Nagpour, in the very 
centre of India; the seasons differ but little from their usual cours^; 
in Bengal, and on the western side of India: that is, the S W mon¬ 
.soon occasions a rainy season: but the rains are not so violent, nor 
of such long continuance, as in those places. At the mouth of the 
Godavery river and its neighbourhood, the S \V monsoon occa¬ 
sions a rainy season also; and the Godavery is then swoln, and 
overflows: and this part is about as far to leeward of the Gauts, as 
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Nagpoiir is. It is pofsible, however, that the clouds which occa¬ 
sion a rainy season at the mouth of the Godavery, may come from 
the east of Cape Comorin: tliough I rather believe tlie contrary^ 
as the Cape bears S S W from it, and the reigning winds are much 
more westerly. Wc may, I think, conclude then, that the region 
of the Gauls, shelters a j)articular tract only; beyond which, the 
light and elevated clouds that pafs over it, descend,in rain. Madras 
is within the limits of the sheltered tract, though at least 300 miles 
to leeward of the Gauts: Rajaraundry (near the mouth of the Go¬ 
davery) and Nagpour, may be about .500. It would be curious to 
know the exact limit of wet and dry. If I mistake not, until lately 
it was a general opinion, that the Gauts extended from the north¬ 
ern (or Bootan) mountains to Cape Comorin; and occasioned a di¬ 
versity of seasons, at one and the same time, throughout all India. 
But the truth is, that different seasons exist at the same moment, 
only in a part of the peninsula: for the cause ceases in the parallel 
of Surat; where the S W wind, no longer opposed by a wall of 
mountains, carries its supplies of moisture uninterruptedly, both far 
and near, over the whole face of the country. F or some particulars 
respecting the northern extremity of the Gauts, see page 238. 

As the peninsula, or tract discufsed in this Section, contains more 
interesting matter than could well be comprized within the space 
furnished by such a scale, as could conveniently be applied to a ge¬ 
neral map, of so large a tract as India; it was judged necefsary to 
form another map of the peninsula, on a larger scale. Those who 
may become pofsefsed of it, will find the account of its construction 
in this Memoir: w'hich is common to both maps, throughout this 
whole Section; and also in the first Section, as far as the map of 
the peninsula is concerned. The scale of this map, is just double 
that of the general one. 
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SECTION VL 


77 .’r Comtrics heiivcen Hindoostan and China 


It has been said before (page 48), that the first ridge of moan- 
tains towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limits of the survey 
to the north; to which I may now add, that the surve)rs extend 
no farther eastward, than to the frontiers of Afsam and Meckley. 

The Jesuits' map of China, as given in Du Halde, places the 
western boundary of Yu nan (the westernmost of the provinces of 
China) between the c)7th and ,98th degrees of east longitude, in the 
parallel of 24“: so that the eastern frontier of Bengal (Silhet) is 
within 3,50 British miles of the western part of China; or to speak 
comparatively, the same distance as Silhet is from Calcutta. Here 
one is apt to wonder, that, considering their proximity to each 
other, there should be no communication between the two coun¬ 
tries. The reasons probably are, that Yunan does not produce 
.such manufactures as are in request among foreigners; and that 
the courses of the great navigable rivers in those parts, are unfa¬ 
vourable to a communicatio!! by water. The space between Ben¬ 
gal and China, is occupied by the province of Meckley, and other 
districts, subject to the King of Burmah, or Ava. 

The river Nou-Kian, little, if at all, inferior to the Ganges, 
runs to the south, through that angle of Yunan which approaches 
nearest to Bengal; where the Jesuits, who formed the map of 
China, left it, in its course to the south-west. This river, M. D'An- 
ville conceived to be the same with that of Pegu; in like manner 
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as he supposed the Sanpoo to be the Ava river: but succeeding ac¬ 
counts have left no doubt remaining, that the Nou-Kian is the 
river of Ava. In the Modern Universal History (Vol, VI. p. 205) 
is an account of a voyage performed on this river, by four Chinese, 
about the middle of the last century. They went from Yunan to 
Yuntchian, and from thence to the frontiers of Ava ; where they 
embarked, and went down the stream, to the city of Ava. 

In my account of the construction of the sea coasts (page 39), my 
authorities for describing the delta of the Ava river, from the sea, 
to the parallel of 18“, arc given. Tlie Dutch MS. map there quoted, 
describes the whole course of the river, as high up as the city of 
Ava itself; which it places in latitude 21” 48'; and also says in a 
note “ by observation and indeed, the whole scale of the map 
seems to be formed from the tlifterencc of latitude. 

The difference of longitude, as inferred from this Dutch map, 
places Ava in 97°. But Capt. George Baker, of whose accuracy I 
entertain a high opinion, took the bearings, and estimated the dis¬ 
tances, the whole way from Negrais to Ava ; and tiie result, cor¬ 
rected by the observation at Ava, 21” 48', gives the longitude 97® 
4.5': and this longitude 1 have adopted. Capt. Baker's estimation 
of the courses and distances between Negrais and Ava, placed the 
latter in Ion. 97" .54', lat. 22" 3'; or 17' to the north of the obser¬ 
vation, recorded in the Dutch map. This error, on a distance of 
about 400 miles, is trifling ; being lefs than a 20th part.* Ava 


• Lest the particiil.irs from whenew the river of Ava, S'c. is constructed, slioiild he lost, J 
have recorded them here. 

From Negrais to Persaim NNE 45 G.miles. Camnia to Meachagong N by E zo G. miles. 
Prygge - NNE 45 Melloiie - NNK 35 

Head of Negrais river NE 60 Raynangong NNK 35 

Lundsey - - N 33 Sallumea - N 25 

Saladim - NNW 25 Youngeve NE by N 25 

Prone - - NE Ava - ENE 70 

Comma - NbyE 15 h^onchaboo - N 45 

Tlte whole traverse gives a course of N 27° 30' E, distance 408 G. miles. The distance 
lorrected, is 389. 

'I'lie Dutch map gives a bearing of N 35° 50' W, distance 80,3 miles, between Syrian 
liver jjoiiit (meaning the point of conflux of the Syrian and Dogon rivers), and the head ol 
Negrais riverj the upper point of the delta. 
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^ stands in the old maps, in lat. 25° 20', Ion. 96° 36'. The particu¬ 
lars of the course of its river, I have taken from the Dutch map ; 
as Capt. Baker describes only the general direction of it. 

Monchaboo, a city, and tlie residence of tlie King of Burmah, 
or Ava, in 17.55, is by Capt. Baker's account, 38i G. miles north 
from Ava: and this was the extreme point of his travels that way. 

The Nou-Kiaa is named Irabatty by the people of Ava; and is 
said by them, to be navigable from tlie city of Ava, into Yunan. 
Monchaboo being witliin 130 B. miles of the Chinese frontier, we 
want only so much, to comj)lete the course of the river in the map. 
This break is there described by dotted lines. 

Capt. Baker describes the countrjf bordering on tlie Ava river, 
from the sea to Lundsey, as bein^ very flat, and the soil rich: 
and, I suppose, like that at the lower parts of the courses of the 
Cianges, Indus, and other capital rivers, formed out of the mud 
deposited by the inundations of the river. This low tract is named 
Pegu, and formed an independent kingdom in 17.51, when it 
was reduced by the King of Burmah, to the state of a dependent 
province. 

Burmah borders on Pegu to the north, and occupies both bank.s 
of the river, as far as the frontiers of China. On the north-west is 
Meckley, wliich we have before taken notice of: and on the west 
Aracan (or Rcccan) and Roshaan. On the east, it ha.s tlic king¬ 
dom or country of Upper Siam; which, Capt. Baker informs us, 
begilis at a small distance eastward from the city of Ava: a ridge 
of mountains .separating it from Burmah and Pegu. 

The King of Burmah, whose reputed capital is Ava, and front 
whence the whole kingdom, though erroneously, is often deno¬ 
minated, is said to pofsefs not only the country of'Meckley, in 
addition to those of Pegu and Burmah; but also the whole tract 
which lies on the north of it, between China, Thibet, and Afsam. 
Du Ilalde’s map speaks positively, as to this point; but with what 



truth 1 know not, as I have never been able to gain any informa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

Capt. Baker informs us, that the country of Burmah, adjacent 
to the banks of the Irabatty, or Ava river, between Pegu and 
Monchaboo, is in some places hilly, and in others flat; but not so 
low as to suffer inundations. Its produce is, in most respects, 
nearly the same, as that of the countries contiguous to the Ganges; 
and, it is remarkable, that the lands which produce the greatest 
quantity of saltpetre, are much about the same distance from the 
sea, as those of the same nature near the Ganges, and Indus. 

Mr. Verelst, who meditated an expedition into Meckley from 
Bengal, and actually advanced as far as Cospour on his way to it, 
in 176*5; was informed by his Mccklcy guides, that after pafsing 
the first ridge of mountains beyond Cachar, he would find a fer¬ 
tile and well inhabited country all the way to Ava. He, however, 
went no farther than Cospour; but the particulars of the road be¬ 
tween that place and Ava, are described from the intelligence fur¬ 
nished by the guides who attended him. 

The country of Burmah produces some of the best tcek timber 
in India. '^I'hc forests which produce this most useful and valuable 
article, are situated between the western bank of the Ava river, 
and the country of Aracan; and are only 250 miles from the sea, 
by the cour.se of the river. 

The Sanpoo, or Thibet river, was supposed by M. D’Anville to 
be the same w'ith that which is called, in the lower part of its 
course, the river of Ava: but we have not the least doubt at pre¬ 
sent, of its being the same with the Burrampooter, which enters 
Bengal on the north-east, and joins the Ganges near the sea. I 
traced it in 1765, to about 400 miles above the conflux; that is, ' 
as high as the latitude of 26", longitude ^1°; where the Bengal 
districts end, and those of Afsain begin: but I was not permitted 
to go any higher. However, some few Europeans, engaged in the 
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, Goalparah trade, and among others, M. Chevalier, the late gover¬ 
nor of Chandernagorc, by permifsion of the king, went as high up 
as the capital of Afsam, about the year 1762: but was under a con¬ 
siderable degree of restraint, with respect to making remarks, either 
on the course of the river, or on the country. As M. Chevalier, 
however, went on a very large embarkation, we are convinced that 
the river is navigable for large boats, through a space about equal 
to the distance of Buxar from the sea; that is, between boo and 
700 miles. It may probably be navigable much higlier up; though 
its navigable course cannot be equal to that of the Ganges; this 
Bowing chiefly through a level country, and the Burrampootcr 
through a mountainous one. 

I have placed the capital of Afsam, Ghergong (or Kirganu), 
160 G. miles nearly E by N from Goalparah, according to the re¬ 
port of the Afsamers. They also informed me, that the Burram- 
pooter has a very long course previous to its entering Afsam; and 
that it comes from the N W tlirougli the Thibet mountains. Now 
the Lamas' map of Thibet in Du Halde, describes the course of the 
Sanpoo, to within 120 G. miles of the afsumed situation of the 
capital of Afsam: and still nearer to some parts of the Burrampoo¬ 
tcr, that are known, and have been described by the Afsamers, 

These facts, together with those respecting the Ava river and 
Nou-Kian, establish (I think) the strongest presumptive proof pos¬ 
sible, of the Sanpoo and Burrampooter being one and the same 
river, under different names: and positive proof can never be ob¬ 
tained, but by actually tracing them; a circumstance unlikely ever 
to happen to any Europeans, or their dependants. Tlie interval 
between the known part of the Sanpoo, and that of the Burram¬ 
pooter, is dc,scribed in the map by dotted lines. The Ayin Acba- 
ree says, that the Burrdmpooter comes from Khatai: meaning Chi¬ 
na. We must not forget that the same book says, that the source 
of the Ganges had never been traced, at that time. 

Some difficulty arises in fixing the position of Lafsa, the capital 

Qq 2 
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r>f Great Thibet. We have the history of the Lamas' map in Du 
Ilalde, which is not altogether favourable to its character ; espe¬ 
cially in the parts towards the source of the Sanpoo and Ganges. 
A close examination of its particulars, turns out still more unfa¬ 
vourable to it. For instance, the place where the Ganges enters 
the plains of Hindoostan, is placed under the 28th degree of lati¬ 
tude ; though it is known by our late observations, to be in about 
30". With respect to the longitude, we have no grounds, on which 
to form an exact comparLson: but we may conclude generally, that 
the distance between Lafsa and Hurdwar is near two degrees of 
longitude lels than it ought to be: I mean, provided that Lafsa 
be near its true position with respect to Pekin, in the Lamas' map. 
"J'hc difference of longitude between them is 24“ 17'; Lafsa being 
placed cji" 40' ca.stfrom (jreenvvich. 

With respect to Hurdwar, the proof is positive of its being two 
degrees farther to the south than it ought to be; and this furnishes 
a strong presumptive one, that all the western parts of the map, 
are faulty in the same proportion: and that the sources of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo, instead of being between the 29th and 30th 
degrees of latitude ; arc several degrees farther to the north ; and 
probably between the 32d and 34th : of which more will be said 
in the sequel. Nor am I singular in this opinion ; for M. D'An- 
villc found it necefsary to make an alteration of two degrees in lati¬ 
tude; and to adopt the very longitude which I have .suggested. 
And I sliould be wanting in candour, and in re.spect to his 'me¬ 
mory, .should I forbear to do justice to his nice dLscernment, in 
placing the entry of the Ganges into Hindoostan, by inference from 
Delhi, almost in the very .spot where 1 have now placed it, by ac¬ 
tual survey. 

Put M. D'Anville, ignorant of the respective po.sitions of Bengal 
and Lafsa, adopted the latitude of the latter place, given in the 
Lamas' chart; that is to say, about 29” 35'. Father Giorgi (vide 
Alphabetum Thibet amt tn) says, the latitude of Lafsa is “ about 30 
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degrees and a halfand by what follows, it can hardly be in a 
lower parallel. 

The late Mr. George Bogle, who was sent by the Governor of 
Bengal (Mr. IIasting.s) on an embafsy to the Grand Lama of 
ThV|^)ct, in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Tafsasudon, and 
l^arifh'ong, to Chanmanning, the then residence of the Lama, and 
nearly in thc.^iaiae parallel of latitude with Lafsa. Unfortunately, 
very little geographical information w as furnished by lliis journey; 
unlels the bare account of the number of days he w'as on the road 
betw’cen the two last places, may be deemed such. However, this 
information, such as it is, joined with other circumstances, helps to 
afsurc us that Lafsa is farther to the north, than the Lamas’ map 
represents it: for Tafsasudon, the capital of Bootan, is by the ac¬ 
counts of tlic Bootanners, about 4O' G. miles horizontal di.stance 
from Luckiduar, in a direction nearly north; and Luckiduar being 
in 2(y’ Tafsiisudon cannot be in lefs than 27“ 4‘3'. Paridrong 
(called Parid.songin the Lamas’ map) is a considerable way beyond 
that, and may be supposed to be in 28 degrees at least: but the 
Lamas’ map places it in 27“; making an error of a wdiole degree of 
latitude. This place, and the chain of mountains near it, have been 
regarded as the common boundary between Thibet and Bengal; 
but Mr. Bogle has cleared up this matter, by afsuring us that Pari¬ 
drong is the frontier town of Thibet towards Bootan, and not to¬ 
wards Bengal. And we have before a.sccrtaincd that Bootan occu- 
j^c^ an interval of at least a degree of latitude between Bengal and 
Thibet. Thibet and Bootan are often confounded together : the 
latter is a feudatory or dependency of the former, and borders on 
Bengal. 

Thus, I flatter myself, this discufsion respecting the situation of 
Paridrong, joined to’the information of P. Giorgi, will convince 
the reader, that the latitude of Lafsa, if not perfectly right in my 
map, is, at lca.st, nearer the truth than it has usually been represented. 
Its longitude is taken from the Lamas’ map, in which it is reckoned 
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24“ 17' west from Pekin, or 91“ 40^ east from London. Had the 
bearings and latitudes of Mr. Bogle's route been taken, we should 
not only have been able to determine the position of Lafsa, with 
some degree of accuracy (as the direction of the road is so much to 
the north), but also most of the intermediate places. Mr. Bugle 
was sixteen days on the road from Paridrong to Chanmanning. 
The distance afsigned between these places in tha.Lamas' map> 
about 167 G. miles of horizontal distance: it is about ten more on 
the map. 

The soutliernmost ridge of the Bootan mountains, rises near a 
mile and lialf perpendicular, above the plains of Bengal, in a hori¬ 
zontal distance of only 1.5 miles; and from the summit, the asto¬ 
nished traveller looks back on the plains, as on an extensive ocean 
beneath him. There are not many pafses through this ridge, and all 
are fortified. The fort of Dellamcotta, which commands the prin¬ 
cipal pafs, was taken by storm in 1773, by a detachment under the 
command of Capt. John Jones; and the fame of this exploit made 
the Thibetians sue for peace ; and was the immediate occasion of 
Mr. Bogle’s embafsy. The road between Bengal and Talsasudon, 
lies chiefly over the summits of stupendous mountains, or along the 
borders of craggy precipices; so that the direct distance is not 
easily ascertained, even by the most intelligent traveller. 

Between Tafsasudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains still 
higher than the other. They arc visible from the plains cf Bengal, 
at the distance of 150 miles, and are commonly covered with sn6w. 
These are a continuation of the mountains Emodus and Paropami- 
sus of the ancients; and are sometimes by the moderns erroneously 
called Caucasus. In the Lamas’ map, they are called Rimola: and 
by the people of Hindoostan Himmaleb (see page 126’). I take it 
for granted that Himola or Himmaleh ought to be substituted for 
Rimola, in Du Halde’s map. I suppose them to be in point of 
elevation equal to any of the mountains of the old hemisphere. In¬ 
deed, the country of Thibet is, altogether, one of the highest in 
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Asia; it being a part of that elevated tract which gives rise not 
only to the rivers of India and China, but to those also of Siberia 
and Tartary: for if wc examine the map of Asia, we sliall find that 
most of those capital rivers rise between the 31st and 47th degrees 
of'%titude, and between the 70th and 97th degrees of longitude; 
froirbwhence they run m every direction to the sea, as the Rhine, 
Sijionc, DaiTul^vand Po, do from the Alpine tract in Europe. 

Father (Jiorgi, whom I liave mentioned before, has given us, in 
\\\sAlphabctum Thibetanum, an itinerary between Calcutta and Lafsa. 
The distances he estimates in miles, which he probably meant for 
Italian, although they agree nearly with English ones. For he 
reckons 284 between Cofsimbuzar and Patna, which is the exact 
number of njpasured statute miles bet\veen the two places. And 
between Singhya and Maifsy, he reckoned 40, for 37 measured 
ones. Wc may therefore conclude that he was equally fortunate in 
proportioning the rest of his di.stances; althougli tlie roughnefs of 
the road will not alw ays admit of forming any just proportion be¬ 
tween tlic distance by the road, and the horizontal distance. We 
are almost entirely in the dark as to the particular direction of his 
course. 

Catmandu, tlie capital of Napaul, is placed according to tlic au¬ 
thority of some MS. maps made by some mifsionarics who tra¬ 
velled from Bcttyaii to that place: and I found no material disagree¬ 
ment bet\yc!CirLireir accounts and Giorgi’s. I have therefore placed 
Ca.Mliandu 105 G. miles nearly north from Maifsy, that is, in lati¬ 
tude 28° 6'. 

From Catmandu to Lafsa, Giorgi reckons 504 miles by the road; 
but it tnust be observed that he omits to mention the distances of 
two stages betw'een Khansa and Mescinzungh: and as the preceding 
ones were of 14 and iG miles, and the two succeeding ones 16* each, 

I may venture to add 32 miles for the two omifsions; and then the 
whole distance will be 536 B. miles, or 469 G. ones. 
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The horizontal distance between Catmandu and Lafsa (the latter , 
being placed as described in page 301), is 34,6 G. miles: so that 
according to Giorgi’s distance, one mile in five, will be taken up 
by the windings of the road: and this is not inrprobable, consider¬ 
ing the mountainous nature of the country ; for in the flat coun¬ 
tries of Hindoostan, tlie proportion is sometimes 1 in 7. 

The territories of Napaul extend to the mountainS'.'^n Riinola,,,5a 
they are called in the Lamas’ map. Giorgi does not give the mo¬ 
dern name of them; but justly concludes that the ancient one was 
Emodus. These are a continuation of the chain between I'afsasu- 
don and Paridrong. Between Catmandu and these mountains, he 
palsed by a famous place of worship, called by him Nagliocot, but 
by the Bengaleise, Nagorkote; which gives name a paCs that 
leads to it, through the Bootan mountains, on the north of Pur- 
neah. (There is also a famous place of worship of nearly the 
same name in the mountains of Lahore). He also crofsed the upper 
part of the Kojs, or Cosa river, which takes its course through 
Purneah to the Ganges. 

Tankia, or Tinkia-ling, is a fortrefs and town situated at the 
hither foot of mount Langur, a second ridge of stupendous moun¬ 
tains, situated about 50 miles beyond mount Rimola; and said to 
abound with suftbeating exhalations, which increase as you ascend; 
but are weakest when the mountains are covered with snow. Tan¬ 
kia is the first place in Giorgi’s itinerary, that cail'be recognized 
in tlic Lamas’ map: for Nialma on the Nitchou river (probabl/the 
Nohotha of Giorgi) does not agree with any of Giorgi’s names, 
although its situation does with Catmandu; which, however, the 
Thibetians call Jangbu. 

About 25 miles beyond mount Langur, is the beautiful valley of 
Tingri, said to be 30 miles in length, though but narrow. It is 
described by Giorgi as an earthly paradise, in every respect save 
the sharpnefs of the air. 
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The next place of note is Zuenga, or Tzuenga, a castle or for- 
trefs on the river Bontsu (supposed by Giorgi to be the Bantiso of 
Ptolemy), and about t)o B. miles from Taiikia. From hence two 
roads lead to Lafsa : the northernmost by Sgigalchc (or Jicesee, as 
it itiiipalled in tlie Lamas’ map) and Rimbu; the other, and which 
was ^^avclled by Giorgi, is by Kiangse, or Tchiantsc. He speaks 
itjQvild TiofJj«§^variously spotted, in great numbers on the banks of 
the Bontsu. These, I presume, are of tlic kind annually brought 
for sale into Hindoostan, where they are known by the name of 
Tanyans: and arc of a hardy breed. 

Kiangse is represented as a fine city anti fortrefs; with a convent 
near it, which is so very extensive and niagnihcent, that it has the 
appearance of another city. 

About 50 miles beyond Kiang.se, and three days journey short of 
Lafsa, is the famous lake Palte, called by the natives .lamdro, or 
.Tangso. It is of so great extent, that according to the report of 
the natives, it requires eighteen days to walk round it. In the La¬ 
mas' map, however, the circumference is only 150 British miles. In 
tlic middle of it, there are, according to Giorgi, a continued range 
of hillocks and islands; or, according to the Lamas’ map, one large 
island, incircled by a lake from three to eight miles wide. On the 
western shore of this island, or congeries of islands, is a monastery, 
and the seat of the Liim/Jsa* Turcepamo, or The Great Regenerate-. 
in whom t[yiJTij,i,bciians think that a divine spirit is regenerated, as 
in tj;^- 45 Veat l.ama. The road from Kiangse to Lafsa lies along 
wie north side of this lake, a day and half’s journey. 

Between the lake and the river Sanpoo, which is about 12 miles,, 
another very high ridge of mountains crofses the road. Tliis 
ridge is named Kambala, and from the toj) of it may be seen, to¬ 
wards the north, a raijgc of still higher mountains, covered with 
snow. 

Lama signifies a priest, or minister of religion; and Lamifsa is the feminine of Laim. 
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TJie river Sanpoo,*’ or, according to Giorgi, Txangciu, or 
Tziinga, is. seven miles from the foot of mount Kambala ; and is 
crol’sed in the v'ay to Lafsa, about 12 miles farther on, either over 
a bridge, or in a boat. The bridge, as well as most others in this 
country, is composed of iron chains stretched from side to side, ^ ith 
planks or logs laid acrofs them. 

Giorgi says that the chains are composed of ^po^^hiks, eacl]^.? 
foot long, -j' We may conclude that the bridge is laid over the 
Jiarrovvest part they could find, which, by this account, is lOo 
Englisli yards in breadtli; otherwise we might expect a larger 
body of water in a river that had ran at least seven or eight hun¬ 
dred miles; and had received into its bed so great a number of 
streams. I compute that at this crofsing-place, the Sanpoo (which 
is afterwards called the Burrampooter) has as far to run to meet 
the sea, as the Ganges lias at its first entry on the plains of llin- 
doo.stan ; that is, about 1350 B. miles. 

The city of Lafsa is, by the road, about 24 miles to the north¬ 
eastward of the crofsing-placc of the Sanpoo ; and is situated in a 
spacious plain. It is not considered as a large city; but the houses 
are of stone, and are spacious and lofty. The mountain of Putala, 
which contains on its summit tlic palace of the Grand Lama, the 
high-priest and sovereign of Tliibet, is about seven miles on the 
cast of the city. 

Miicli confusion arises from the application of different 

names to this capital of "I'hibet. Giorgi tells us, that the piv^oer 
name of it, in the language of Thibet, is Baronthala ; but that the 
Tartai's call it Lafsa, or Lahafsa. Other accounts call it Tonker; 
and ap])ly the names Lafsa and Baronthala to the district which 
contains Tonker and Putala. And again others give the name of 
Putala, instead of Lafsa, to the capital of Thibet. But we ought to 
apply the name Lafsa, or Lahafsa, to the capital; and to consider 

* Sanpoo, in the language of Thibet, means Tic JE/wr. 

f 1 take it tor granted that he iiieaiis Italian feet. 
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^ Putala as the castle and palace of the Lainay and his ordinary-place 
of residence. 

By Thibet, or more properly Great Thibet, we are to under- 
st^id all that vast country extendiiig from the sources of the Indus 
to i)%e borders of China : and from Hindoos'.iin, to the great desert 
of Coiii, northward; though we have but a faint idea of its extent 
la^ards thacsouartcr. Its length from east to west cannot be lefs 
than ib'oo British miles; its breadth is very unequal. Wc are in¬ 
formed generally that it is divided into three parts; that is. Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Thibet. The upper division seems to respect 
the countries tow'ards the sources of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers: 
the middle, that in which Lafsa is situated, and of which it forms 
the centre; and the Low'er Thibet, that wliicli borders on China. 
But the subject is ob.scure, and likel}^ to remain so. Little Thibet, 
which is situated between Upper Thibet and Cashgur, is rather a 
de])endency of tlic laitcr, than of Great Thibet. 

Considering i;ie exceeding rough and sterile stafe of the country 
of Thibet, and the severity of its climate, from its w onderful ele¬ 
vation, we are astonislied to find its inhabitants in a high state of 
civiliiati).!; their houses lofty, and built of stone ; and the useful 
manufactures in some degree of improvement. All these advan¬ 
tages they pre.bably owe to their vicinity to the Chinese; to whom, 
indeed, the .Lama is tributary. For an account of Thibet, .sec 
Astley’s C^'^tlfitm, Vol. IV. Phil. Trans. Vol. LXVIII. Lctlres 
EdijfiUNles, Vol. XV. and tho JlpluihL'tum Thibclamim. 

With respect to the heads of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers, al¬ 
though they were visited by the Lamas or priests, sent by tho 
Emperor Camhi, whose laudable curiosity led him to add these 
particulars to the geography of Thibet; yet we arc far from being 
well informed, concerning the true positions of these celebrated 
fountains. A late publication by M. Bernoulli (who has done me 
to.) much honour in the course of it ), contains, among a variety of 
other matter, a map of the courses of the Ganges and Gogra rivers; 
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dnnvn by M. Anquetil du Perron, from the maierials of the laic, 
1’. Ticfenttiller. This map is highly interesting, on tlic score of 
its containing the course of the Ganges, as high up as the Gaiigoiiirif, 
or ciivern, styled by the Hindoos, the cow’s mouth; and which is 
near 300 miles above the place where the Ganges enters lliiyaoo- 
stan: as well as the course of the Gogra river, to its source./n tlie 
western part of Thibet. Unfortunately, no obser\;ati' 3 ns appean^'o 
have been made for the purpose of determining the latitudes of 
either of these places: which, on a course approaching to meri¬ 
dional, would have furnished a rule for correcting the distances : 
tliosc remaining quite problematical, from tlie circumstance of the 
route’s being very crooked, and pafsing througli a very moun¬ 
tainous country; to which the scale of computed cofses cannot be 
applied, with any degree of certainty. W’hat is yet more against 
the latter part of the performance (the Gogra river) is, that P. 
Tiefentalier did not visit the source of it, himself, as he did the 
Gangoutra; butfstopt short at a place not far within the Kemaoon 
mountains, and took the account of the upper part of its course. 


from a native (of Hindoostan we may presume). The names of 
])laces, and remarks, are written in the Persic character, and trans¬ 
lated (it appears) by M. Anquetil du Perron. 

But notwithstanding any imperfections that may be imputed to 
the materials, or want of judgment in determining the scale, this 
jnap conveys much intelligence re.specting the he»tas of-^je Ganges 
and Burrainpooter rivers, as well as that of the Gogra; if wcJvnn- 
pk)y the lights furnished by Du Halde, in his map of the heads of 
}hc Ganges and Sanpoo, to illustrate the subject before us. Let 
us j)roceed to the examination of it, without any regard to nicety 
of scale. 


The Gogra or Soorjew river, then, is traced into a lake named 
Lanke-Dhe; which has immediately on the east of it, but without 
communicating with it, a much larger lake, named Mansaroar; 
out of which proceed two rivers, the one to the west, or N W, 
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t 3 ie other to the east, or S E. Both of these lakes are said to be 
situated within Thibet; as indeed some of the villages on the bank 
of the Gogra, much further to the southward, arc. By the con- 
'^uction of M. Anquctil’s map, the site of these lakes is carried as 
hiah up as the latitude of 36°; however, by an analysis of the 
scalV they can hardly be higher than 335:"; as will be presently 
■«^icwn. Nf-'v.-in the Lamas’ map of Thibet, the heads of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo rivers (which last, is called the Burrampooter, 
in the lower part of its course) are separated only by a ridge of 
mountains, named Kentaifse. The head of the Ganges is composed 
ef two streams, which run westward ; and the southmost of the.se 
l)ranches runs tlirougli two lakes, of which the first is named Mii~ 
pnia, and the second Lanhen. These lakes arc placed in re.speet of 
each other, as Tiefentallcr’s are; and the names of t!ie coiTesj)ond- 
ing ones, are Lanke in one, and Lanken in the otlier account: and 
Mivisiiroar, and The names of llie latter have certainly 

no alfinily with each other; but the similitude in point of situation, 
remains. The river that runs from the Lanken lake in Du Halde, 
is named Lank-tshou ; and tliat from the Lanke lake of Tiefen- 
laller, is the Gogra. \\'iih regard to the two rivers that ifsue from 
the JMansaroar lake of Tiefentallcr, that which runs to the west is 
said to be the Satloudj (Setlege), a river that has becti noticed in 
page 102, as the e^asternmost of the five Punjab rivers. This par¬ 
ticular, the author himself discredits, and very justly: 

aiinhTife reader by turning to the maji of the heads of the Indus, &c. 
at page 200, may satisl'y himself as to the probability of it. In my 
opinion, this is the southernmost of the two heads of the Ganges, 
above noticed; and wliich is known to run by D.saprong (or Cha- 
parang), a considerable city not a very great way to the we.stward 
of tliese lakes (vide Lama’s map in Du Halde, or D’Anvillc's map 
of Asia). If it be objected that the Ganges is too famous a river to 
escape the notice of the people who knew the Burrampooter, at its 
source; I answer, that i do by no means believe that the people 
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in Thibet know the Burrampooter, by any other name than that 
of Sanpoo; and that the word Burrampooter is an interpolation. 
Indeed the writing in the map, imports only, “ it is said that the 
“ Burrampooter, 6lc’' and the translation of the Persic writing, atr- 
the efflux of this eastern river, gives a very diilerent idea; beiig 
“ Grand riviere qiii va du cole de Neipal” (or Napaul). It is^lear, 
however, that the peojde have an idea, that the wjjs^tprh river h^ 
a very long course. I scruple not to believe, that the Lanke lake 
of Tiefentaller, is the Lanken of Du Halde; and that the Mansa- 
roar of one, is also the IVIapana of the other: and that the circum¬ 
stances relating to the effluxes of the rivers, which appear to con¬ 
tradict eacli other, have not been carefully examined into, either by 
the one, or the otlier party. As the Mansaroar lake is said to be 60 
milk’s Indieus (which ouglit to mean cofses) in circumference, that 
is, 115 B. miles; we can iiardly suppose that the native who fur¬ 
nished the account, made tlie tour of it, either to measure its ex¬ 
tent, or to explore the heads of the rivers: and on the other hand, 
the Lamas sent by Camhi, might take a great deal of their account 
on trust. Tlierefore without contending about the exact circum¬ 
stances of the case, I have described the Ganges (that is, the south¬ 
ern branch of it) as ifsuing out of the lake Mansaroar : but have 
not regarded the eastern river as the Burrampooter, or Sanpoo; 
because it would be doing too much violence to the account given 
by the Lamas; which describes the Sanpoo as iliv.;h.g.jf)'om the 
eastern side of mount Kentaifse, and at least 40 miles from 
lakes. Besides, tlie Lamas give an account of a third lake, named 
Conehe, which intervenes between the Man.-.aroar lake, and the 
head of the Sanj)00. If I am mistaken in my conjectures, I can¬ 
not mislead others, while the map is accom})anied with this discus¬ 
sion. The Lamas' map which appears in Du Halde, places the 
head of the Gange.s in latitude sy-t-®; and M. D’Anville found it 
iieccfstry to remove it almost as high as 32”. In the present map, 
it stands in 33^®: all which may serve to show how vague a per- 
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fonnancc the Lamas' map is, which errs in latitude. It also 
placed Lafsa, which ought to be a well known position to them, a 
full degree too far to the south. 

'^n tlie construction of the map of the Gogra, 32 cofses arc 
reckoned to a degree, in a country, the most rugged and moun¬ 
tainous, imaginable; while 42 is the standard in the level country. 

distinctib... however, must be made in the scale of the upper 
and lower parts of the course of the river. For, from Mirzapour, 
which occurs in my map of Oude, to the lake Douloo-Sagur, the 
country is generally level: and was also explored by I’icfcntaller 
hini.self; while the upper part is taken from the reports of a na¬ 
tive. Therefore I have allowed 43 cofses to a degree, between 
tho.se two points; so that the distance will be yH G. miles, in.stead 
of tlie 131 in the map. Then for the upper j)art of tlie river, I 
have allowed ()0 cofses to make a degree, instead of 32 : by which 
the distance from the lake Douloo-Sagur, to the lake Lanke, is 
only 230 G. miles, instead of the 373 on the map. To those who 
may object to .so great a diminution, as from (So to 32; I shall 
observe, that 32, or even 37^ cofses to a degree, is a proportion 
widely ditterent from that which ray experience suggests; and 
which allows 42 in the level country of Ilindoostan projx'r (see 
page 5) ; and whosoever has travelled in very mountainous coun¬ 
tries, and has moreover traced the course of a river through it; w ill 
not object diminishing to 1, what was i,'j,3 in the plains: 

foiv*h*is is the proportion between 60 and 42. 

If Tiefentaller's scale is right, the Lanke lake would be in lati¬ 
tude 3b'" and upw ards; w'hicii I con.sider as highly improbable. It 
is ccriain that our best maps of Asia (that is, D'Anville's), present 
nothing but a blank space, in the ixirt afsigned to the heads of 
these rivers, by M. Atiquctil du Perron: and therefore, there is 
no positive evidence against it. 

In ascending this river Gogra, wc find noted in the map, not far 
within the first ridge of mountains, and near the second ridge. 
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three subterraneous caverns, from whence proceed with violence, 
fire, wind, and water. No other particulars are given. About 30 
miles higher up, the Gogra forces its way through that vast ridge 
which has been often taken notice of before, under the name 
Himmaleh, and which is a branch of the Emodus, or Imaua^ of 
the ancients. This ridge, which is covered with snow, and v»iblc 
from the plains of Hindoostan, appears to be the boundary- 

of Thibet, through that whole extent from the Ganges to the 
Teesta river; inclosing between it and iIindoo.stan, a tract of coun¬ 
try, from a 100 to 180 miles in breadth; divided into a number of 
small states, none of which are understood to be either tributaries 
or feudatories of Thibet: such as Sirinagur, Almora, Kemaoon, 
Gorka, Napaul, and Morung. Bootan, a feudatory of Thibet, 
closes on the cast of this tract; and is the extent of our knowledge, 
as to particulars, that way. 

The small number of towns and villages on the banks of this 
river, induces one to suppose that the western part of Thibet, is 
no better inhabited than we have before described the eastern part 
of it to be. Indian names prevail, even within Thibet: and a temple 
of Mahadeo is found on the banks of the Mansaroar lake. 

We have before slated the distance of the cow’s mouth, orGan- 
goLilra, to be about 280 or 300 road miles, above Hurdvvar ; where 
the Ganges enters the plains of Hindoostan. As the compafs of 
Ticfentaller’s map of the Ganges, declines 12 degree.^ .iytre to the 
westw'ard of north, than that of the survey does, between Aiitilia- 
bad and llurdwar; this allow'ance is made accordingly: and Tie- 
fentallcr’s distance exceeds that of the survey, within the same 
space, which is 331 G. miles, about of the whole. Not being 
absolutely certain w hether or not Tienfentaller took the latitude of 
Gangoutra, I did not venture to alter the paj'allel in w hich he has 
placed it, 33“: but contented myself with correcting the bearing 
12 degrees ; thereby shortening the distance, which was originally 
240 miles, to 227. If the latitude was not taken, by celestial 



observation, but the distance calculated on the scale of 37^ cofscs 
to a degree, the Gangoutra will still be placed too far to the north. 
\ To sum up the whole information, collected from the difierent 
aci^ounts of ihe ujipcr part of the course of the Ganges, it appears 
thait\the two branches of it, which spring from the western side of 
moun‘ Kentailsc, take their course westward, inclining considerably 
To the nortli, for a course of about 300 miles, in direct distance ; 
when meeting the great chain or ridge of mount Hiinnuileh, which 
extends from Cabul along the north of Hindoostan, and through 
Thibet, the rivers are compelled to turn to the .south; in which 
course they unite their waters, and form what is proj)erly termed 
the river Ganges. 'I'his great body of Nvatcr now forces a pafsage 
ibrough the ridge of mount Himmaleh, at the distance, pofsibl3% of 
100 miles below the place of its first approach to it, and sapping 
its very foundations, rushes through a cavern, and precipitates it¬ 
self into a va.st bason which it has worn in. the rock, at the hither 
foot of the moimtains. The Ganges thus appears, to incurious 
spectators, to derive its original s[)rings from this chain of moun¬ 
tains: and the mind of suj)crstition has given to the mouth of 
the cavern, the form of the head of a cow; an animal held by 
the Hindoos, in a degree of veneration, almost equal to that, in 
which the Egyptians of old held their god Apis. 

From this second source (as it may be termed) of the Ganges, its 
course bceomesf more eastu ardly than before, tlirough the rugged 
country of Sirinagur; until, at Hurd war, it finally e.scapcs from 
the mountainous tract, in which it has wandered for about 800 B, 
miles. At Hurdwar, it opens itself a i)afsage through mount Se- 
walick ; which is the chain of mountains that borders on the level 
countr}', on the north of the province of Delhi. Even Scwalick 
would be deemed a lofty ridge, but for the presence of mount 
Himmaleh, or Imaus ; which rises above it, when viewed from 
the plains of Hindoostan. 
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It may truly ho said that tlic knowledge of the origin of the 
CJanges was reserved for the present age; for it was so late as the 
year 1717, that the Emperor Camhi, sent persons to explore it: 
and to bring sonic of its water hack with them to Pekin; a ‘pxxn^y 
of about 2^00 13 . miles from the head of the Ganges. Unti^ the 
result of this expedition was known in Europe, it was be^vOd, on 
the faith of the Hindoos, that the springs of the Gadges, were, at' 
the foot of mount Himmalch. 

A circum.stance attending the courses of tlie Ganges and Burram- 
pootcr rivers, in respect to each other, is remarkably singular. 
Ifsuing from opposite sides of the same ridge of mountains, they 
direct their courses towards opposite quarters, till they are more 
than 1200 miles asunder ; and afterwards meet in one point near 
the sea, after each lias performed a winding course of more than 
2000 miles. Our ignorance of this circumstance, till so very lately, 
is a strong presumptive proof, that there yet remains a vast field 
for improvement, in the geography of the eastern part of Asia. 
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SECTION VII. 


Tables (^Distances in Hindoostan. 


The following tables, will, it is hoped, be particularly accept¬ 
able, not only to those, who for useful purposes may be desirous 
of calculating the time reciuircd for a courier or mefscnger to travel 
from one jilace to another, but also to those, who on tlie score of 
curiosity, or for the illustration of bistorts may wish to be in¬ 
formed of the distances between the principal towns in Hindoo¬ 
stan. This information cannot be obtained merely by the appli¬ 
cation of the compafses to the map, because the windings and 
inflections of the roads, are not there taken into the account; but 
an approximation tow'ards it, may be obtained, by the double ope¬ 
ration of measuring the distance on the map, and then applying 
to it, the rule given in page 7 of this Memoir. 

To accomplish the task above proposed, I finst selected the 
names of such cities and other places, as ajipeared likely to become 
objects of inquiry, in future; and in so extensive a country, no 
lefs than i6‘8 such places occurred. To have given the distance 
between every two of these places respectively, would not only 
have extended the tables to an immoderate length (upwards of 
i4„ooo distances occurring on the above number), but would have 
burdened the purchaser with much uselefs matter. For instance, 
although .lionpour has a political connection with Lucknow, and 
Tanjore w ith Madras; and it may be necefsary that the distance of 
each of these subordinate places from its superior, should be given: 
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yet, as Jionpour and Tanjore stand in little or no relation to each, 
other, it was of no use to give the distance between them. The 
same may be said of most of the other subordinate places. / 

The method, therefore, that I have followed, is this: I h^ye 
chosen such places as appear to be of the greatest political edhse- 
quence (such as the British presidencies, and the courts of the na¬ 
tive princes), and of wliich I reckon 12; and considermg them as 
centres, have formed for each, a separate table, in which the dis¬ 
tance from the central place to every other place of note, whose 
situation may be supposed to become a matter of inquiry, is in¬ 
serted ; the names following in alphabetical order. A page is al¬ 
lotted to each of these central places, which arc Agra, Benares, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hydrabad, Lucknow, Madras, 
Nagpour, OuGEiN, Poonah, and Seringapatam, and these also 
follow in the .same order. 

The tables contain near 1000 distances; and although these arc 
reckoned only from 12 different points, yet by attending to the 
particulars of each table, a great many other distances may be 
found; as the communication between places, is usually by the 
inc'dium of the capital towns that intervene (sec page 6). For 
instance, the distance between Arcot and Allahabad may be col¬ 
lected from the tables of Hydrabad and Nagpour, as these places 
lie in the line of direction between the two former. Also, the 
distance between Patna and Aurungabad may be found by means 
of the Nagpour table: and that from Mirzapour to Surat, by sub¬ 
tracting the distance of the one from the other, in the Benares table. 
And by the same methods, the distances between most other places 
of note may be found. And in order to facilitate the searcli, and 
bring into one view, the rc.spectivc positions of the several places - 
mentioned in the tables, I have added a small map. 

To avoid repeating the distances between the 12 central or pri¬ 
mary places, through every table, they are inserted in that table, 
alone, who.se name stands first in the alphabet. Thus the distance 
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between Calcutta and Agra, will be found in the Agra table, 
and not in that of Calcutta. 

With respect to the distances themselves, it must not be expected 
tljat they arc in general critically exact; for altliough the positions 
of eight out of the twelve primary places, are determined with 
"some degree of precision; and three out of tlie four remaining 
ones, pretty nearly ; yet the intermediate roads have, in few in¬ 
stances (those between Bengal and Delhi excepted) been mea¬ 
sured. But since the publication of the first tables, the measured 
routes of Col. Pearse from Calcutta to Madras, Mr. Ewart’s be¬ 
tween Calcutta and Nagpour; and Mr. Pringle’s tables of routes 
in the Carnatic ; have come to liand ; and the present tables will 
accordingly be found much improved, 'I’hc deficiencies could only 
be supplied by the computed distances; which, however, appear to 
come as near the truth in India, as in any country whatever: 
or, where these have failed, by allowing such a degree of winding, 
as is found by experience to take place in a similar kind of country. 
The cofs is alway s reckoned at one British mile and nine-tenths, in 
road measure. For other particulars respecting the length of the 
cols, and the windings of roads, the reader is desired to turn to the 
first pages of this Memoir. 

The length of a day’s journey in Hindoostan (as has been observed 
before) is from 11 to 12 colses, or about 22 miles, for an ordinary 
traveller. But that of a courier, or profelsed mefsengcr, may be 
reckoned at 30 or 33 ; and on occasions of emergency, they can 
travel even more; and that for a continuance of 15 or 20 days. 

A regular ])0.st is established throughout the ])arts of Hindoo.stan 
subject to the East-India Company, and also from Calcutta to Ma¬ 
dras. The po.stmeii always travel on foot. Their stages are com¬ 
monly from seven to ejght miles; and their rate of travelling within 
our own districts, about 70 miles in the 2.1, hours 





TABLE L 

AGRA, to 


British Miles. 

British Miles. 

Agimcrc 

230 

Hurdwar 

217 

Allahabad 

296 

Ilydrabad by Elichpour 

806 

Anicdabad 

534 

by Nagpour 

835 

Amednagur 

7^3 

Jagarnaut 

793 

Arcol 

1160 

joinagur or 'Jaepour 

136 

Attock 

755 

Lahore 

517 

Aurungabad 

633 

Lucknow 

202 

llareilly 


Madras by Eliebpour 

1158 

Beder 

740 

by Nagpour 

1187 

Benares 

379 

Masulipatain 

831 

Bisnagur 

989 

Mcerta 

294 

Bombay hy Burhanpour 

848 

Mirzapotir 

346 

by Amedabad 

858 

Moorshedabad 

826 

Burhanpour 

508 

Moultan by Delhi 

631 

Cabul 

976 

Mundu 

420 

Calbcrga 

865 

Mysore 

1238 

Calcutta by Moorshedabad 

944 

Nagpour by Hujsingabad 

548 

by Birboom 

839 

by ChatIcrpour 

5>4 

Calpy 

160 

Napaul 

424 

Cambay 

587 

Narwah 

127 

Candahar by Cabul 

1208 

Oude or Fyi^abad 

287 

Canogc 

127 

Ougein by Narwab 

374 

Cashmere 

724 

Patna 

544 

Cattack 

785 

Pondicherry 

1287 

Chatterpour 

212 

Poonah 

796 

Cheitore 

300 

Ramgaut 

74 

Corah 

184 

Rantampour 

120 

Dacca 

990 

Ruttunpour 

5^3 

Delhi 

137 

Sattarah 

840 

Dowlatabad 

628 

Seringapatam 

1230 

Ellichpour 

487 

Sirong 

253 

Etayah 

7 ^ 

Sumbulpour 

617 

Eyzabad. See Oude. 


Surat by Amedabad 

680 

Coa 

1020 

Tatta or Study 

887 

(Jolconda 

790 

Visiapour 

825 

Gwalior 

80 

Warangole 

868 
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TABLE II.—BENARES fo 


British Milfs. 


;\j;imcrc - - 571 

Allahabad - 83 

Anlcdabad - - 793 

Arcot - - H05 

Tttfbck - - 1134 

Aurungabad - 740 

Balasore hy Cbuta Na^pour 316 

Bareilly - 345 

Baroach - - 820 

Beder - - 726 

Bidjigur - 56 

Bilsah - - 416 

Bombay by Ntfgpour 982 

hy Burhanpour 950 

Bopaltol - - 449 

Burhanpour by Sagur 609 

Buxar - - 70 

Cabul - - 1355 

Calberga or Kilberga 783 

Calcutta by Moorshedabad 565 

by Birhoom 460 

Calpy - - 239 

Cambay - 806 

Candahar - - 1588 

Canogc - 259 

Cashmere - - 1104 

Cattack by Cbuta Nag pour 45 s 

Chatterpour - 237 

Cheitorc - - 601 

Chittigong - 752 

Chunargur - 17 

Corah - - 195 

Dacca - - 601 

Delhi - - 516 

Dowlatabad - 742 

Ellichpour - 552 

Etayah - - 308 

..Furruckabad - 295 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 

Ganjam - - 570 

Ghod or Gobud - 336 

Goa - - 1070 

Golconda - 750 

Gurrah - - 270 

Gwalior - - 355 

Hurdwar - - 050 


British Mile?. 

Hydrabad 

751 

jaigarnaut 

512 

Jionpour 

4 ^ 

1 ndore 

584 

joiiiagur or Jai'poitr 

515 

Lahore 

^97 

l.ucknow 

189 

Madras by Hydrabad 

1103 

Masulipatain by Nagpour 

853 

Mcerla 

63(1 

Mindygaut 

253 

Mirzapour 

30 

Monghir 

255 

Moorshedabad by Birhoom 

417 

by Monghir 

477 

Moultan 

lOlO 

Mundlah 

306 

Mysore 

11C5 

Nagpour 

430 

Napaul ■ 

280 

Narwah 

356 

Oude 

130 

Ougein 

554 

Patna by Bujcar 

155 

by Daoadnagur 

165 

Pawangur 

754 

Pondicherry 

1203 

Poonah by Nagpour 

916 

by Burhanpour 

897 

Ramgaut 

419 

Re wall 

126 

Rotasgur 

81 

Ruttunpour 

275 

Sagur 

341 

Satlarah 

942 

Seringapatam 

“‘57 

Sindy or Tatia 

1210 

Sirong 

389 

Sumbulpour 

375 

Surat by Sirong and Ougein 

863 

by Burbanpour 

869 

Tanjore by Nagpour 

1273 

Tritchinopoly 

1277 

Visagapatam 

758 

Visiapour 

876 
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TABLE III.—BOMBAY to 


British Mile 

A}>inicrc by Aiiicdabad 650 

Allahabad by Nagpour 977 

Anicdabad - - 321 

Amcdiiagur by Pooitah 181 

Anjciiga - 900 

Arcot ~ - 722 

Aurungabad by Callian 260 

by Fooiiah 284 

Baroacb - - 221 

Ba.ssccii - 27 

Bfdcr - - 426 

Bcdiiorc - 452 

Bisnagur - - 398 

Bopaltol - 516 

Burhanpour by Poonab 386 

by Chandar 340 

Calbcrga - - 386 

Calcuiia by Poonab - 1301 

Callian - - 32 

Calpy - - 821 

Cambay - 281 

Canoge - - 889 

Cashmere - 1277 

Catlaek - - 1034 

Chatterpour - 747 

Chcitorc - - 547 

Cochin - 780 

Corah - - 853 

Damaun - 107 

Delhi by Amedabad and Agimcrc 880 
by Biirbanpour 965 

Dowlatabad - 258 

Fyzabad. Sec Oude. 

Goa - - 292 

Golconda - 475 

Gwalior - - 768 

Ilufsingabad Gaut 500 

Hydrabad - - 480 


Untish Miles. 

Jargarnaut 

1052 

jansi 

728 

jcfsclmcrc 

' 680 

Indore by Pawangur 

456 

joinagnr or Jaepour 

740 

Lahore 

1070 

Lucknow 

m 

Aladras 

76 ^ 

Mangalore 

518 

Masulipalam 

686 

Mccria 

6jo 

Mirzapour 

952 

Moorshedabad 

1259 

MoiiUan by Jcfsclmcrc 

950 

Mundu 

454 

Mysore 

630 

Nagjjour by Poonab 

577 

by Callian 

552 

Narwah 

721 

Onoic 

398 

Oude by Burhanpour and Strong 

iOi3 

Ougein by Pawangur 

480 

by Burhanpour 

500 

Patna by Rewab 

1145 

Pawangur 

286 

Pondicherry 

805 

Poonab 

98 

Ruttunpour 

772 

Salcr-Mouler 

182 

Sattarah 

146 

Seringapatam 

622 

Sindy or Tati a 

74 » 

Sirong 

595 

Sumbulpour 

826 

Surat 

177 

Tcllichcrry 

615* 

Visiapour, 

234 

Vizrabuy or Vixarabie 

48 
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TABLE IV.—CALCUTTA to 


British Miles. 


AiJoni - 1030 

Agimere by Moorsbedabad 1136 

- by Birboom 1030 

Allahabad by M. - 6.19 

by B. - 54.1 

AmcdabadOwg't.’/// 1231 

Amednagur - 1119 

Anjenga - 1577 

Aracan - 475 

Arcot - - 1070 

Al'sani, Capital of 660 

Attock - 1 700 

Ava - 1150 

Aurungabad - 1022 

Bahar - 297 

Balasorc - 141 

Baroach by Nag pour 1220 

Bareilly /'V M", - 910 

by B. hoj 

Bafsecn by Pooiiab * 317 

Beder - 980 

Bednorc - 1290 

Bilsah by Miimllab , 867 

Bisnagiir - 1120 

Bopaltol by Mirxapour 929 

by Muudlab - 892 

Burhanpour ly Nag pour 978 

Buxar/)yA/. - 485 

byB. - 408 

Cabul by M. - 1920 

by B. - 1815 

Calbcrga by tbc Circars 1018 

Calpy by M. - 804 

by B. - 699 

Cambay by Nagpour - 1273 

, by Muudlab and Ougein 1253 

Candahar by Moorsbedabad 2152 

by Birboom ' 2047 


British Miles. 

Canogc by M. 

824 

byB. 

719 

Ca-shmere, Capital of, by M. 

1668 

by B. 

1564 

Cattack 

251 

C’hatterpour by M. 

803 

by B. 

698 

Chcitorc by M. 

1168 

byB. 

1063 

C'hittigong 

317 

Cliunargur by M, 

574 

byB. 

469 

Cicacole 

490 

Comorin Cape 

Coudavir or Guutoor 

1470 

791 

Corah by M. 

760 

by B. 

^■55 

Dacca 

'77 

Delhi by M. 

io8i 

by B. 

976 

DellamcoUa 

344 

Dowlatabad 

1020 

Ellichpour 

844 

El lore 

7'9 

Etayah by AT. 

873 

by B. 

768 

Eurruckabad by AT. 

860 

by B. 

755 

Canjam 

369 

Gangpour 

393 

Ghod or Gobiid by M. 

888 

by B. 

783 

Goa 

1300 

Golconda 

(Juntoor. See Coudavir. 

907 

Gwalior by AT. 

gto 

byB. 

805 


Tt 
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CALCUTTA to 


Britisli Miles. 

llurdwar /)jy M. 

1080 

hyB. 

975 

Hufsingabad Gaut by Nagpour 

909 

Hydrabad by Piagptmr 

1043 

by the Circars 

902 

Jaganiaul * 

311 

Indore by Muiidlah 

1030 

loinagur or Jaepour by M. 

]o8o 

byB. 

975 

Lahore/»)' 

1461 

byB. 

1356 

Lafsa 

850 

Lucknow 

754 

by B. 

64^ 

Madras 

1030 

Madura 

1336 

Masulipatani 

764 

Mccria by M. 

1197 

by B. 

1092 

Mindygaut hyM. 

81B 

byB. 

7 L 3 

Mirzapour by M. . 

59 ^ 

by B. 

493 

Monghir by M. 

301 

by B. 

275 

Moor.sbcdabad 

118 

Moulian by M. 

1585 

by B. 

1.170 

Mundilla 

634 

Mysore 

Nagpour, Great 

1178 

by lilt 11 tin pour 

722 

by Cal lack 

733 

Nagpour, Lillie 

280 

Napaul 

591 

Nanvah Ay il/. 

922 

by B. 

817 


British Mpes. 

Ongole 

829 

Oude by Moorshedabad and Be- 


nares 


by Birboom and Benares 
by Moorshedabad and A~ 

590 

zimgur 

639 

by Birboom and Azimgiir 

562 

Oiigcin by Palna 

1066 

by Nagpour 

1062 

by Mundlab 

997 

Patna by M. 

400 

by B. 

340 

Pawangur by Oiigein 

‘^97 

Pondicherry 

1130 

Poonah by Nagpour 

1208 

by the Circars 

1289 

Ramgaut b\ M. 

984 

by B. 

879 

Rajamundry 

665 

Ruttunpour by Lillie Nagpour 

493 

by Callaok 

515 

.Sagur by Afundlah 

8o(i 

.Sattarah by Nagpour 

1232 

Seringapalani 

1170 

Silhet 

325 

Sindy or Talla 

1602 

Sirong by Benares 

849 

Suinbulpour byCaltack 

441 

by Lillie Nagpour 

438 

Surat by Benares and Ougein 

1309 

by Nagpour 

1238 

Tanjore 

1235 

'Pritchinopoly 

1238 

Visagapalain 

557 

\'isiapour by the Circars 

1183 

by Aurungabad 

121G'' 
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TABLE 

V.. 

-DELHI to 


British Miles. 


British Miles. 

Agimcre 

230 

Jagarnaut 

910 

Allahabad 

412 

jionpour 

45 ® 

Aitreelabad 

610 

joinagiir or Jaepour 

156 

Amcdnagur 

830 

jummoo 

428 

Aracan 

1420 

Lahore 

380 

Arcot 

1277 

Lucknow 

279 

Afsam 

1318 

Madras by Ellichpour 

1295 

Attock 

618 

by Nagpour 

1324 

Aurungabad 

750 

by Burhanpour 

^377 

Bahar 

642 

Masulipatam 

1084 

Bareilly 

142 

Mcerta 

^95 

Bcder 

857 

Mindygaut 

220 

Bisnagiir 

1106 

Mirzapour 

463 

Burhanpour 

625 

Moorshedabad 

943 

Cabul hy Rofas , 

839 

Moultan 

494 

Calbcrga 

982 

Mysore 

1330 

Calpy 

277 

Mundu 

481 

Cambay 

663 

Nagpour • 

63 X 

Candahar iy Cabul 

1071 

Napaul 

500 

Canogc 

2 J 4 

Narwah 

244 

Cashmere hy Lahore 

587 

Oude 

370 

Cattack 

902 

Ougein 

440 

Cheitore 

327 

Paishawur 

663 

Comorin Cape 

1728 

Panniput 

72 

Corah 

301 

Patna 

661 

Dacca 

1107 

Pondicherry 

1400 

Dowlatabad 

745 

Poonali 

9‘3 

Ellichpour 

604 

Ramgaut 

77 

Etavah 

188 

Ruttunpour 

®33 

Fyzabad. hee Oude. 


SaUara(i 

975 

Ghizni by Cabul 

9^7 

Seringapatam 

1321 

Goa 

1158 

Sindy or Talla 

810 

Golconda 

958 

Sirhind 

198 

Gwalior 

197 

Sirong 

370 

Hurdwar 

117 

Sumbulpour 

730 

Hufsun-Abdaul 

584 

Surat 

75 ® 

Hydrabad by Ellichpour 

923 

Visiapour 

916 

by Nagpour • 

952 

Warangolc 

985 


Tta 
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TABLE VL—HYDRABAD ia 


Biitish Miles. 

British Miles.. 

Adoni 

*75 

Jagarnaut 

59 ^ 

Aginicre 

800 

[ansi 

684 

Allahabad ■ 

703 

Indore 

S50 

Amedabad 

661 

Ingeram 

272 

Amednagur 

335 

Joinagur or Jaepour 


Arcot 

354 

Lahore 

1369 

Aurungabad 

295 

Lucknow 

795 

Bala,sole 

761 

Madras 

352 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

267 

Madura 

613 

Bangalore 

352 

Mahur or Maor 

*73 

Baroach or Broach 

549 

Mangalore 

470 

Bcdcr 

78 

Masulipatam 

203 

Bcdnorc 

413 

Mcerta 

800 

Bilsah 

506' 

Mirzaponr 

722 

Bisnagur 

264 

Moorshedabad 

1020 

Bopaltol 

49 S 

Miindu 

498 

Biiihanpoiir by yajjierahad 

380 

Mysore 

4*4 

by Aurungabad 

417 

Nagpour 

321 

Calbcrga 

116 

N arwah 

079 

Calpy 

7>5 

Nee mini 

*44 

f'am bay 

620 

Oinrautiy 

*J .93 

C^anoul 

127 

Ongole 

164 

Cattack 

Of, 1 

Oude 

811 

Chatierpour 

623 

Oiigcin by Jafficrabad 

534 

Cbcilore 

713 

Patna by Nagpour and Reveah 

9*4 

CUiilteldioog 

322 

Pondicherry 

45 ^ 

Cicarolc 

412 

Poonah 

387 

('oinbani or Commiim 

145 

Rachorc 

9 * 

(,'ondanore 

156' 

Rajainundry 

237 

Condavir 

*31 

Raolconda 

*44 

C'ondapilly 

142 

Roydroog 

252 

(Virah 

728 

Rullunpoiir 

55 * 

C.aiddapa 

230 

Sagur 

536 

iJalinachcrry 

278 

Sattarah 

366 

Dowlalabad 

303 

Seringapatam 

406 

Kllicbpoiir 

3«9 

Sindy or 2 'atta 

*074 

Kllore 

183 

Sirong 

553 

h yzabad. See Oude. 


Sirripy 

317^ 

(lanjaui 

533 

Sollapour 

*44 

(ioa 

416 

Surat • 

575 

(lolcoiida 

5 

'Panjorc 

r ‘>2 

(Jooiy - 

178 

Timcrycotta 

71 

(iuiiioor. See Coudax'ir 


'rincvclly 

709 

(iurranicor.da 

275 

'Pritchinopoly 


(Jtirry-Mundlab 

476 

Visagapaiam 

355 

f'.walior 

726 

Visiapour . 

269 

llufsingabad Gau£ 

444 

■\^’^araMgolc 

62 
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TABLE VII.—LUCKNOW l« 


> 

Agimcre 

British Miles. 
428 

Goorackpour 

British Miles. 
170 

Allahabad 

127 

Gwalior 

211 

Amcdabad 

770 

Hurdwar 

3 » I 

Arcot 

3147 

Jagariiaut 

660 

Ainungabad 

6y6 

Jansi 

190 

Bahar 

388 

jionpour 

147 

Bahraitdi 

73 

Indore 

522 

Barciilv 

156 

joinagur or Jaejmr 

338 

Baroach 

761 

Kairabad 

3 « 

Bel gram 

70 

I.alK)re 

639 

BiKsab 

367 

Mahojndv 

9 'i 

Bid/igur 

234 

Masiilipaiam h Nagjvur 

897 

Bopaltol 

398 

Meerla 

493 

Burbanpour 

573 

Iklindygaut 

^9 

Buxar 

232 

Mirzaponr 

182 

Cabul 

1118 

Monghir 

416 

C^allinger or Kavjlivgcr 

149 

Moorshedabad 

597 

Calpy 


Moulian ■ 

742 

Canogc 

75 

Mundlah 

337 

Cashmere 

806 

Nagpoiir 

474 

Cailack 

641 

Narwah 

258 

Cawnpour 

49 

Oude or Fyxahad 

85 

C'handcrcc 

270 

Ougein 

495 

Chatterpour 

172 

Patna 

316 

Chcitorc 

503 

Pondicherry 

J 247 

Chiiiigong 

941 

Poonah 

882 

C'hunar 

»97 

Ramgaut 

201 

Corah 

t >7 

Rewah 

182 

Currah 

93 

Rotasgur 

27U 

Dacca 

790 

Ruttunpour 

392 

Dowlalabad 

728 

Sagur 

300 

Dynapour 

• 304 

Sat ta rah 

920 

Etayah 

144 

Scriiigapatam 

1201 

E'urnickabad 

111 

Sind) or Talta 

1089 

Fyz-abad. See Oude. 


Sirong 

3>'8 

Chod or Gohud 

00 

00 

Suhanpoiir r 

92 

(ioa 

1115 

Sumbulpour 

Visiapour 

497 

Gcjlconda 

* 794 

920 
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TABLE VIIL—MADRAS to 


British Miles. 

Adoni 

310 

Agimerc 

1152 

Aflababad 

1055 

Amcdabad' 

1049 

Anjcnga 

506 

Arcot 

73 

Aurungabad 

647 

Balasorc 

689 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

416 

Bandarmalanka 

358 

Bangalore 

215 

Baroach 

947 

Bedcr 

430 

Bcdnorc 

445 

Bisnagur 

386 

Burbanpour hy Aurungabad 

769 

by Jaffierabad 

73 'i’ 

Cabul 

2134 

Calbcrga 

422 

Cambay 

998 

Canogc 

1141 

Canoul 

279 

(’ashincre 

1882 

('attack 

779 

Cbatlerpour 

975 

Chcitorc 

1065 

Chiilcldvoog 

335 

Cicacole 

540 

Coimbctorc 

306 

Combam or Commum 

214 

Comorin Cape (Arameny Gate) 

440 

Condapilly 

306 

Condavir 

276 

('onjaveram 

46 

Corah 

1080 

Cuddapa 

*53 

Ddlma cherry 

*'5 

Dindigul 

275 

Dowlatabad 

^55 

Ellichpour 

671 

Elio re 

310 

(ianjam 

661 

Goa 

575 

Golconda ^ 

358 

Gooty or Gutti 

269 


Guntoor. See Condavir. 

British Mile*:,, 

Gurramconda 

*53 

Gwalior 

1078 

Jargarnaut 

7*9 

Indore 

,902 

Ingcram 

399 

Lahore 

1675 

Madura by Tanjorc 

307 

Mangalore 

440 

Masulipatam 

292 

Mirzapour 

1074 

Moorshedabad 

X148 

Mundu 

850 

Nagpour 

C73 

Negapatam 

183 

Nellorc 

120 

Glide 

1163 

Ougein 

886 

Palamcottali 

401 

Patna by Nagpour 

1266 

Pondicherry 

100 

Poonah 

660 

Rachorc 

323 

Rajamundry 

365 

Raolconda 

382 

Ruttunpoui 

903 

Saltarah 

616 

Scringapatam 

290 

Siccacollain 

267 

Sindy or Tatla 

1467 

Sirong 

905 

Sirripy 

281 

Surat 

903 

Tanjorc 

205 

Timcrycotta 

278 

Trankebar 

165 

Travancore 

464 

T ritchinopoly 

268 

Tutacorin 

304' 

Velorc 

88 

Visagapatam 

483 

Visiapour 

534 

Warangole 

4*4 

Yanam 

400 
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TABLE IX.—NAGPOUR h 


BritisI) Miles. 

British Miles. 

Adorn 

496 

Hufsingabad Gaut 

187 

Allahabad 

3«2 

Jagarnaut 

500 

A?ncdabnd 

576 

Indore 

371 

540 

Amcdnagur 

403 

Joinagur or Jacpour 

Arsot 

Auiyingabad 

675 

Mahnr or AJaor 

167 

300 

Masulipatam 

423 

J 3 alasorc 

59!* 

Meerta 

59 ^ 

Bareilly 

Bcdcr 

576 

302 

Mirstapoiir 

Moorihedabad by Chula Nag- 

401 

Bcdnore by Hydrabad 

734 

pour 

^95 

Bilsah 

^49 

Mundilla 

*55 

Bisnagur 

5G9 

Nagpour Lit lie 

433 

Boad 

347 

Narnalla 

164 

Bopallol 

238 

Narwah by Ilufsiugabad 

421 

Biirbanpour 

356 

Nccrniiil 

177 

Biirwa 

383 

,OmrauUy 

H 3 

Calbcrga 

35 « 

Glide or Fyzabad 

496 

Calpy 

394 

Ougein by Bopallol 

340 

Canoge 

486 

Pan ni put 

703 

Cattack 

482 

Patna by liultunpour 

577 

Chanda 

90 

by Rewah 

593 

f'haiulcrce 

302 

Pondieherry 

773 

C^-haticrpour 

302 

Poonah 

486 

Chcitore 

510 

Rachore 

412 

C'hcira or ('billrah 

463 

Ranigaut 

588 

Chniiargur 

420 

Ramgiir in Bahar 

483 

Cicacole 

400 

Raypour 

200 

C’oiidapilly 

370 

Rewah 

304 

C'oiidavir or Gunloor 

385 

Rotasgur 

440 

< oointah 

93 

Ruttunpour 

220 

C'orah 

407 

Sagur 

2 t 5 

L .uldapa 

55 t 

Saltarah 

526 

Dowlatabad 

305 

Seringapatam - 

7-'-7 

lUlichpour 

122 

Sirong by Hujsingabad 

295 

Ellorc 

377 

Sonepour or Joncpour 

300 

(Jangponr 

330 

Sumbulpour 

.Surat 

292 

Canjam by Boad and Gmnsoar 

480 

516 

(ja.i lli; or Gyalgur 

137 

Surgoojah 

318 

Cloa 

640 

Tanjore ' - 

843 

Golconda - • 

320 

Tritchinopoly 

847 

Coo\y orGutli 

500 

Velorc 

670 

Guiusoar 

434 

\'i.'agapatam 

394 

(Jurrah 

t6'o 

Vi.si^our 

448 

Gwalior by Hujsingabad 

480 

Warangole 

258 
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TABLE X.-()UGEIN lo 


Agimcrc 

British Miles. 
256 

Allahabad ■ 

480 

Amcdabad 

275 

Amednagur 

365 

Arcot 

905 

Aurungabad 

287 

Baroach 

266 

Bareilly 

503 

Bafscea 

448 

Bilsah 

140 

Bisnagur 

^45 

Bopaltol 

112 

Burhaiipour 

154 

Calp)' 

382 

Canibav 

27Q 

Canogc 

464 

Catiack by Nagpour 

822 

Chandercc 

242 

Chatlcrpour 

320 

Cheitorc 

169 

Corah 

426 

Dowlalabad 

280 

Kllichpour 

237 

Etayah 

402 

Eurruckabad 

•468 

Fyzabad orOiide 

583 

Ghod or Gohud 

356 

Goa by Poonah 

%7 

(iolconda 

539 

Gwalior 

336 

Ilindia 

116 

Hufsingabad Gaut 

153 

Jalorc 

220 


British Mllf' 


Jansi - :j38 ( 

Jcfsclmcrc - 365 

iiidorc - 38 

joiiiagiir or Jacpour '285 

joudypour - 260 

kotta 

Mccria - 256 

Mirzapour - 526 

JVioorshcdabad by Giirry-Miind- 

lab 983 

by Palna 1007 

Mundu - 46 

Muiidilla - 363 

Nadcrbar or Nooudabar 203 

Nagorc - 305 

Nagpour Litflc - 780 

Narwah direct - 254 

bySirofig - 291 

Oudipour - 135 

Patna - 726 

Pondicherry - 998 

Poonah by Burhanpour 442 

Powangur - 200 

Ramgaut - 488 

Raniampour - 260 

Ruttunpour - 508 

Sagur - - 212 

Sattarah - - 502 

Seringapatam - 876 

Sirong . . 165 

Sumbulpour - 608 

Surat - - 309 

Visiapour - - 474 
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TABLE XL—POONAH to 


Adpni 


■'Aginicrc 

Allahabad hy Sirong 
Amdilabad 
AmcUnagur 
Arcot 

Auruiigabad 


llalasorc 

liancapour (Sanorc) 

lian»alorc 

Eai^illy 


llavoach 

Iialsccn 

llcdrr 

I’cdnorc 

Eilsab 

Bisnagur 

Jlopaltol 

Eiirbanpoiir 

Calbc rga 

(alliaii 

(alpy 

Caiidiay 


CaHuge 
C'aiund 


Cattack hy Nagpom' 

Cbandcrcc 

ChaUcqwur 

Cht'.itoic 

Cbillcldroog 

Condavir or Gunloor 

Corab 

Dalniacbcrry 

Dowlatabad. 

Kllicbpour 

Kllorc; 


’ Ktayab 

I'lirnickabad 
Chod or Gchild 


Goa 

Golconda 
Gooty or Giilti 
Gwalior 


British Miles. 
360 
670 

853 

389 

83 

624 

186' 

1078 

268 

521 

QlO 

287 
114 
310 
382 
496 
300 

4C3 

288 
271 

91 

768 

338 

842 

387 

96B 

O2O 

695 

570 

411 

528 

812 

548 

1 84 
380 

570 

779 

847 

* 726 

245 

382 

392 

7x6 


British M 4 es. 


Hufsingabad Gaut - 4.)0 

Jaganiaiii hy Nagpoiir 986 

Jansi - ^74 

Indore - 45 ° 

Joiriagur p/- 737 
Mangalore - 455 

Ma.sulipaiarn - 59 ° 

Mabvir or Muor 355 

Mcerta - ^44 

Mindygaut - 844 

Mirzapour by Sii oiig 9 °° 

hv Nogpour 887 

Moor.sbcdabad hy Nog pour 1181 

Mundilla - 

;vlmidu - 4°6 

Naderbar - 230 

Nagpour i////c 9*9 

Naiwah - 669 

(.)mraully. - 373 

Oude or Fy:'ohad 947 

Panniput - 985 

I’atna hy Siroiig 1090 

hyNog pour *°63 

Pawangur - 352 

Pondicherry - 7°7 

Poonindar - * 8 

Rachorc - 357 

Ramgaut - 870 

Rununpour - 7 °^ 

Rydroog - 386 

Sagur - “ 55 ^ 

Sattarah - ^3 

Seringapatam - 5 '^ 5 

Sirong - ■ 543 

Sunil)ulpour - ‘ 77 ° 

Sural - “ **43 

Tanjore - 7^2 

'Paita or Siiidy - 807 

'I’ritchinopoly - 73 ° 

VMore - 616 

Viivagapatam - 742 

Vi.si\nour - * 3 ^ 

^'izra'^;uy - ^*2 

U u 
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TABLE XII.-,SERJNGAPATAM/e 



Britibli Miles. 


British l^lilcs. 

Adoni 

243 

Colconda 

408 

Amcdnagur 

541 

Gooty or Guilt 

228 

Anjcnga 

325 

Gurraniconda 

172 

Arcot 

- 217 

Jagarnaut 

860 

Aurungabad 

599 

Madura 

240 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

231 

Mangalore 

162 

Bangalore 

74 

Masulipatam 

430 

Bedcr 

432 

Mysore 

8 

Bednore 

187 

Negapalam 

296 

Bisnagur 

260 

Ongolc 

33 ^ 

Burbanpour 

7221 

Onore 

244 

Calicut 

129 

Palamcotta 

317 

Calbcrga 

390 

Palicaudchcrry 

13 ‘ 

Canoul 

279 

Pondicherry 

260 

Changamah 

178 

Rachorc 

315 

Chittcldroog 


Raolconda 

322 

Cochin 

214 

Roydroog 

168 

Coimbcttorc 

122 

Sattarah 

465 

Conibam or Commiim 

291 

Sirripy 

89 

Comorin Cape 

380 

Sollapour 

302 

Condanorc 

250 

Taiijore 

237 

Condapilly 

444 

Tdlichcrry 

128 

Condavir or Guntoor 

414 

Tincvclly. Sec 1 (ilamcoifa. 

Cuddapa 

220 

Tiinorycotta 

363 

Dalmachcrry 

- 202 

Trankebar 

295 

Dindigul 

198 

I'ravancore 

344 

Dowlatabad 

606 

Tritchinopoly 

205 

Kllichpour 

695 

V elore 

202 

Kllorc 

448 

Visiapour 

405 

Goa 

335 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


XlIE within Tract has already made its appearance, in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions of 1781. It was suggested to the author, 
that it would make a very proper Appendix to the Mi.-moiu oe 
THE Map of Hindoostan; and he accordingly offers it to the 
Public under that denomination; happy, should the Appendix 
meet a degree of indulgence, equal to what the Work itself has 
cxjiericnccd. 
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A C C O U N 1’ 

Of TIIIC 

GANGES 

AND 

BURRAMPOQTER RIVERS. 


They gallicring many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treasures of the sky. 

Wind in progrefsive majesty along; 

And travcfvse realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 

And fruitful deserts-Forsaking these. 

O’er peopled plains they fair-diffusive flow. 

And many a nation feed, and circle safe. 

Within their bosom many a happy isle. 

Thus pouring on, they proudly seek the deep. 
Whose vanquish’d tide, recoiling fioin the shock. 
Yields to this liquid v eight- 
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AN ACCOUNT, ire. 


The Ganges'* and BuRRAMPooTER-i- rivers, together with their 
numerous branches and adjuncts, intersect tlie country of Ben¬ 
gal (wliicli, independent of Bahar and Orissa, is somewhat 
larger than Great Britain) in such a variety of directions, as to 
form the most complete and easy inland navigation tliat can be 
conceived. So equally and admirably diffused are those natural 
canals, over a country that approaches nearly to a perfect plane, 
that, after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdvvan, Birboom, 
&c. (which may be reckoned a sixth part of Bengal) we may safely 
pronounce, that every other part of the country, has, even in the 
dry season, some navigable stream within 25 miles at farthest; and 
more commonly, within a third part of that distance. 

It is supposed, that this inland navigation gives constant employ¬ 
ment to 30,000 boatmen. Nor will it be wondered at, when it 
is known, that all the salt, and a large proportion of the food, 
consumed by ten millions of people, arc conveyed by water, within 
the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. To these must be 
added, the transport of the commercial exports and imports, pro¬ 
bably to the amount of two millions sterling /fcr annum ; the in¬ 
terchange of manufactures and products, througliout the whole 
country; the fisheries; and the article of travelling.]; 

• The proper name of this river in the language of Hindoostan (or Indostan), is Puddu or 
Padda. li rs also named Burra Gtmga, or the Great River j and Conga, the River, by 
way of eminent e; and Irom ihis, donbtlefs, the Eurojiean names of the river arc derived. 

t The orthography of this w'ord, as given here, is according to the common jrronuncia- 
tioii in Bengal; but it is said to be written in tin Shanscrit language, Brabma-pooter; 
wh’ch signifies the Son of Brabma. 

X The embarkations made use of, vary in bulk from • So tons down to the size of a wherrj'. 
Those from 30 to 50 tons are reckoned the most eligible for transporting merchandize. 
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These rivers, wliich a late ingenious gentleman aptly termed 
sisters and rivals (lie might have said tufin sis<^ers, from the con¬ 
tiguity of their springs), e ly rcs^^nble each other, in length of 
course; in bulk, until they ajijiroach t!ie sea; in the smoothnefs 
and colour of their waters; in the appearance of their borders and 
islands; and, finally, in the height to which their floods lise, witk 
the periodical rains. Of the two, the Burrampootcr is the large.st; 
but the difference is not obvious to the eye. They arc now w-ell 
known to derive their sources from the vast mountains of Thibet ;* 
from whence they proceed in opposite directions; the Ganges seek¬ 
ing the plains of Hindoostan (or Indo.stan) by the we.st; and 
the Burrampootcr by the cast; both pursuing the early part of their 
course through rugged vallies aad defiles, and seldom visiting the 
hiibiiations of men. The Ganges, after wandering about 800 miles 
through tlicsc mountainous region.s, ifsucs forth a deity to the super¬ 
stitious, yet gladdened, inhabitant of Hindoostan.-j' From Hurd- 
war (or Hurdoar), in latitude 30", where it gushes through an 
opening in the mountains, it flows with a smooth navigable .stream 
through delightful plains, during the remainder of its course to the 
.sea (which is about 1350 miles), diffusing plenty immediately by 
means of its living productions; and secondarily by enriching the 


« These are among the Inglicst of the mountains of the old hcmis]>here. I w.is not able 
to fi.-tennine their height; but it may in some measure be guefsed, by the ciiTumstame ot 
their rising ronsideraljjy above tlie horizon, when viewed from the plains of Bengal, at the 
dist.iii'.c of 150 miles. 

f The itthulous ticcount of the origin of tlte Ganges (as communicated by my le.trncd and 
ingeii'otis friend. Sir Charles Houghton Roum;), is, that it flows out of the fool i>f 
.ilcsfiiAN (the same with Vistnou, the 1’r tsERVi n g Deity), from wliciice, say the llra- 
ntiiis, it has its name I'uddic, tiiat word signifying foot itt the Shanscrit l.ingu tge; and that 
in its eotirse to the plains of Hindoostan, it p.ilses through an immense roeic sh.iped like a 
cow’s licad. 

The allegory is highly exprcf.ivc of the veneration which the Hindoos have for this famous 
stream ; and no Icfs so of riieir gratitude to the Author of N.iture for bestowing it: for it 
describes the bicfsing as flowing purely from his bounty anS goodnefs. 

The rock before mentioned has, believe, never been visited by any European ; ami is 
even allowed by most of the natives t^bear no resemblaticc to the object iroiii whence it is de¬ 
nominated. However, its the effects of stijicrstition do often long survive the illusious that 
gave it birth, the rock or caverii^till preserves its original name. [This note was written 
before it was known that M, T^entaller bad visited it.] 
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^ adjacent lands, and affording an easy means of transport for the 
productions of its borders. In a military view, it opens a commu¬ 
nication between the different posts, and serves in the capacity of a 
military way through the country ; renders unncccfsary the form¬ 
ing of magazines; and infinitely surpafscs the celebrated inland 
njJHgaiiojiijof North America, where the carrying places not only 
obstruct the progrcl's of an army, but enable the adversary to de¬ 
termine his place and mode of attack with certainty. 

In its course through the plains, it receives eleven rivers, some 
of which are equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than tlie 
Thames, besides as many others of lefscr note. It is owing to this 
vast influx of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the Nile so greatly 
in poijjt of magnitude, while the latter exceeds it in length of 
course b}’ one-third. Indeed, the femiges is inferior in this last re¬ 
spect, to many of the northern rivers of Asia; though I am in¬ 
clined to think that it discharges as much or more water than any 
of them, because those rivers do not lie within the limits of the 
periodical rains.* 


* Tlic projiortioinl lengths of course of some of the most noted rivers in the world are 
fhewn nearly by tlie following numbers; 

European rivers. 

'I'hames - - i 

Rhine - - - 

Danube - - y 

Wolga - - - yl 

Asiatic rivers. 

Indus (probably) - - 6]- 

F-uphrates - - Sf 

Ganges - - 9; 

Burrampootcr - • 9^ 

Nou Kiari, or Ava river - 9I 

jennisea - - - 10 

Oby - • - - io{- 

Amoor - - - 11 

Lena - - - - iif 

Hoanho (of China) - 134- 

Kian Keu (of ditto) - - JSs 

African river. n 

Nile - - lii 

American rivers. 

Mifsifsipi . . 8 

Amazons - - 15!^ 


X X 
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The bed of tlic Ganges is, as may be supposed, very imequal in 
point of width. From its first arrival in the plains at Hurdwar, 
to the conflux of the Jinnnah (the first river of note that joins it), 
its bed is generally from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide; and, 
compared witli the latter part of its course, tolerably straiglit. 
From hence, dow'invard, its course becomes more wi»idii3g, 'a^j^d 
its bed consequently wider,* till, having succefsively received the 
waters of the (iogra, Soane, and Gunduck, besides many smaller 
streams, its bed has attained its full width; although, during the 
remaining 600 miles of its course, it receives many other principal 
streams. Within this space it is, in the narrowest parts of its bed, 
half a mile wide, and in the widest, three miles; and that, in 
places where no islands intervene. The stream within this bed is 
always cither increasing or decreasing, according to the season. 
When at its lowest (which happens in April), the principal chan¬ 
nel varies from 400 yards to a mile and a quarter; but is comnionly 
about three quarters of a mile, in widtli. 

The Ganges is fordable in some places above the conflux of the 
Jumnah, but the navigation is never interrupted. Below that, the 
channel is of considerable depth, for the iidditional streams bring a 
greater accefsion of depth than width. At ,<500 miles from the sea, 
the channel is thirty feet deep wdien the river is at its lowest; and 
it continues at least tliis depth to the sea, where tlie sudden ex¬ 
pansion of the stream deprives it of the force necefsary to sweep 
away the bars of sand and mud thrown acrofs it by the strong 
southerly w inds; so that the principal branch of the Ganges can¬ 
not be entered by large vefsels. 

About 220 miles from the sea (but 300 reckoning the windings 
of the river), commences the head of the delta of the Ganges; 
which is considerably more than twice the area of that of the Nile. 


• This will be explained when the windings^f tl»e river are treated of. 
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The two westernmost brandies, named the Cofsimbuzar and Jel- 
linghy rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named the 
Hoogly river ; whidi is the port of Calcutta, and the only branch 
bf the Ganges that is commonly navigated by ships.* The Cos- 
simbuzar river is almost dry, from October to May : and the Jel- 
J]^*»g^Lriypr (although a stream runs in it the whole year) is in 
some years unnavigable during two or three of the driest months ; 
so that the only subordinate branch of the Ganges, that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnah river, which separates at Mod- 
dapour, and terminates in the Hooringotta. 

That part of the delta bordering on the sea, is composcid of a 
labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which are salt, except those 
that immediately communicate with the principal arm of the 
Ganges. This tract, known by the name of the Woods, or Sun~ 
derhunds, is in extent equal to the principality of Wales; and is 
so completely- enveloped in w oods, and infested with tygers, that 
if any attempts have ever been made to clear it (as is reported), 
they have hitherto miscarried. Its numerous canals are so dis¬ 
posed, as to form a complete inland navigation, throughout and 
acrofs the lower part of the delta; without either the delay of go¬ 
ing round the head of it, or the hazard of puttuig to sea. Here 
salt, in quantities equal to the whole consumption of Bengal and 
its dependencies, is made and transported with equal facility : and 
here also is found an inexhaustible store of timber for boat-build¬ 
ing. The breadth of the lower part of this delta is upwards of 180 
miles; to which, if we add that of the two branches of the river 


• The Hoogly river, or westernmost branch of the Ganges, has a much deeper outlet to 
the sea, than the principal branch. Probably this may be owing to its precipitating a Icfs 
quantity of mud than the other; the quantity of the Ganges water discharged here being 
left than in the other, in the ])roj)Ortion of one to six. From the difficulties that occur in na¬ 
vigating the entrance of the Hoogly river, many are led to suppose, that the channels are 
shallow. The difficulties, however, arise from bri.*.ging the ships acrofs some of the sand¬ 
banks, which project so far into the sea, that the channels between them cannot easily be 
traced from without. 


X X 2 
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that boiijul it, we shall have about 200 miles for the distance to 
wliicii the CJanges expands its branches, at its junction with the 
soa. 

It has been observed before, that tlie course of this river, froiili 
Hurdwar to the sea, is through an uniform plain; or, at least, wliat 
appears sucli to the eye: for the declivity is much to"^ 
be perceptible. A section of the ground, parallel to one of its 
branches, in length 6'o mile.s, was taken by order of Mr. Hastings ; 
and it was found to have about nine inches descent in each mile, 
reckoning in a straight line, and allowance being made for tlie cur¬ 
vature of the earth. But the windings of the river were so great, 
as to reduce the declivity on which the water ran, to Icfs than four 
indies per mile: and by a comparison of the velocity of the stream 
at the place of experiment, with that in other places, I have no 
reason to suppose, that its general descent exceeds it.* 

The mean rate of motion of the Ganges, is lefs than three miles 
an hour, in the dry months. In the wet sea.son, and whilst the 
waters are draining ofli from the inundated lands, the curreivt runs 
from five to six miles an hour: and there are instances of its run¬ 
ning seven, and even eight miles, in particular situations, and 
under certain circumstances. I have an experiment of my own on 
record, in wliich a boat w'as carried 56' miles in eight liours; and 
that against so strong a wind, that the boat had evidently no pro- 
grefsive motion through the water. 

When we consider that the velocity of the stream is three miles 
in one season, and five or more in the other, on tlie same descent of 
fgur inches per mile; and, that the motion of the inundation is 
only half a mile per hour, on a much greater descent; no farther 


• M. De CoNnAMiNE found the descent of tlic river Amazons, in a straight course of 
about i860 miles, to be about lozo English feet, or 6| inches in a mile. If we .allow for 
the windi.i;;,s (wbith in the Ganges arc about one mile and J in three, taking its whole course 
through the jrlauis), it probably would not exceed 4 inches in a mile. 
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, proof is required, how small the proportion of velocity is, that the 
descent communicates. It is then, to tlie impetus originating at 
the spring head, or at tl\e place where adventitious waters are 
’poured in, and succefsively communicated to every part of the 
stream, that we are jirincipally to attribute the velocity; which is 
g^s«ua:4it,lefser according to the quantity of water })ourcd in. 

common, there is found on one side of the river an almost 
perpendicular bank, more or lefs elevated above the stream, accord¬ 
ing to the .season, and with deep w'ater near it: and on the opposite 
side, a bank, shelving away so gradually, as to occasion shallow wa¬ 
ter, at some distance from the margin. This is more particularly the 
case, in the most winding parts of the river, becau.se the very opera¬ 
tion of winding, produces the steep and shelving banks:* for the 
current is always strongest on the external side of the curve, formed 
by the serpentine cour.se of the river; and its continual action on 
the banks, cither undermines thcm,''|' or washes them down. In 
places where the current is remarkably rapid, or the soil uncom¬ 
monly loose, such tracts of land are swept away in the course of 
one season, as would astoni.sh tho.se who Imve not been cyc-wit- 
nefses to the magnitude and force of the mighty streams, occa.sioned 
by the periodical rains of the tropical regions. This necefsarily 
produces a gradual change in the course of the river; the quantity 
lost on the one side, being added to the other, by the mere opera¬ 
tion of the stream: for the fallen pieces of the bank, dilsolve quickly 
into muddy sand; which is hurried away by the current, along the 
border of the channel, to tlie point, from whence the river turns off', 
to form the next reach; where the stream growing weak, it finds 

* IIciicc it is, tliat the section of a river, that winds througli a loose soil, approaches nearly 
to an obtuse angled-triangle, <>ne of nliose sides is exceeu'iiip.Iy short and dis])ix)portioned to 
the other two w^hen a river perseveres in a straight coiiisc, the section becomes 

nearly the half of an ellipsis divided longitudin.'illy _y. Sec Plate I. j>age 364. 

fin the dry season some of these banks are more than 30 feet high, and often fall down 
in pieces of many tons weight, and occasion so sudden and violent an agitation of the water, 
as sometimes to sink large boats that happen to bo near the shore. 
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a resting-place; and helps to form a shelving bank, w’hich com¬ 
mences at the point, and extends downwards, along the side of the 
succeeding reach. 

To account for the slacknefs of the current at the point, it is* 
nccefsary to observe, that tlie strongest part of it, instead of turning 
sliort round the point, preserves for some time, the diree^ios giy’^ 
it by the last steep bank: and is accordingly thrown obliquely acrols 
the bed of the river to the bay on the opposite side; and pursues 
its course along it, till the intervention of another point again 
obliges it to change sides. See Plate I. 

In those few parts of the river that are straight, the banks un¬ 
dergo the least alteration,* as the current runs parallel to them; but 
the least inflection of course, has the effect of throwing the cur¬ 
rent again.st the bank; and if this happens in a part where the 
soil is composed of loose sand, it produces in time a serpentine 
winding. 

It is evident, that the repeated additions made to the shelving 
bank before mentioned, become in time an encroachment on the 
channel of the river; and this is again counter-balanced by the de¬ 
predations made on the opposite steep bank, the fragments of which 
either bring about a repetition of the circumstances above recited, or 
form a bank or shallow in the midst of the channel. Thus a steep 
and a shelving bank, arc alternately formed, in the crooked parts of 
the river (the steep one being the indented side, and the shelving one 
the projecting) ; and thus a continual fluctuation of course is in¬ 
duced in all the winding parts of the river; each meander having 
a-perpetual tendency to deviate more and more from the line of the 
general course of the river, by eating deeper into the bays, and at 

the same time adding to the points; till either the opposite bays 

• 

• It is more than probable, that the stmght parts owe their existence to the tenacity of the 
soil of whicli their banks are composed. Whatever the cause may be, the effect very clearly 
points out such situations, as the properest for placing towns in. 
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meet, or the stream breaks through the narrow isthmus, and re¬ 
stores a temporary straightnefs to the channel. 

Several of the windings of the Ganges, and its branches, arc fast 
’approaching to this state; and in others, it actually exists at present. 
The experience of tliesc changes, should operate against attempting 
ci»ttaj^(^any length, in the higher parts of the country ; and I 
imich doubt, if any in the lower parts would long continue navi¬ 
gable. During eleven years of my residence in Bengal, the outlet 
or head of the .Icllinghy river, was gradually removed three quar¬ 
ters of a mile farther down; and by two surveys of a part of the 
adjacent bank of the Ganges, taken about the distance of nine years 
from each other, it appeared that the breadth of an English mile 
and a half had been taken away. This is, however, the most rapid 
change that I have noticed; a n/ile in ten or twelve years being 
the usual rate of encroachment, in places where tlic current strikes 
with the greatest force; namely, where two straight reaches, meet 
at a small angle. In such situations, it not iinfrequcntly excavates 
gulfs* of considerable length within the bank. These gulfs are in 
the direction of the strongest parts of the stream ; and arc in fact 
\\\cyoung shoots (if I may so exprefs myself) which in time strike out 
and become branches of the river: for we generally hnd them at 
those turnings that have the smallest angles. -|' 

Two causes, widely different from each other, occasion tlic 
meandering courses of rivers: the one, the irregularity of the ground 
through which they run, which obliges them to wander in quest 
of a declivity ; the other, the loosenefs of the soil, which yields 


• The Count De Bdtfon advises the'digging of siich gulfs hi the banks of ordinary ri¬ 
vers, with a view to divert tlie current, when bridges or other buildings are endangered by it. 

f The courses of these branches at the cflliix, generally, if not always, become retrograde 
to the course of the river; for, a sand-bank, accumulating at the upper point of separation, 
gives an oblique direction, upwards, to the stream, which would otherwise run out at right- 
angles. This sand-bank being always on the increase, occasions a corrosion of the opposite 
bank: and by this means, all, or most of the outlets, have a progrefsive motion downwards; 
as has been remarked of the Jellinghy river. 
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to the friction of the border of the stream. The meanders in the 
iirsL case, are, of course, as digrefsive and irregular as the surface 
they are projected on: but, in the latter, they are so far reducible 
to rule, that rivers of unequal bulk will, under similar circum¬ 
stances, take a circuit to wind in, whose extent is in proportion to 
tlicir respective breadths: for, I have observed, that whe n a b paJ?^i 
of a river is fallen so low, as to occupy only a part of its bed, it i>d 
longer continues in the line of its old course ; but works itself a 
new channel, which winds from side to side, acrofs the former one. 
I have observed too, tliat in two streams, of equal size, that which 
has the slowest current has also the smallest windings: for as these 
(in the present case) are solely ow ing to the depredations made on 
the banks, by the force of the current; so the extent of these de¬ 
predations, or, in other words, thb dimensions of the windings, will 
be determined by the degree of force acting on the banks. 

The windings of the Ganges in the plains, arc, doubtlefs, owing 
to the loosenefs of the soil: and (I think) the proof of it is, that 
they arc perpetually changing; which those, originally induced by 
an inequality of surface, can seldom, or never do. * 

I can easily suppose, that if the Ganges was turned into a straight 
canal, cut through the ground it now traverses, in the most wind¬ 
ing parts of its coiir.se; its straightne.^s would be of short duration. 
Some yielding part of the bank, or that which happened to be the 
most strongly acted on, would first be corroded or dilsolved: thus 
a bay or cavity would be formed, in the side of the bank. 7 'his 
begets an inflection of the current; which falling obliquely on the 
side of the bay, corrodes it incefsantly. When the current has 
pafsed the innermost part of the bay, it receives a new direction, and 


• It has been remarked, that the courses of rivers become ftiorc winding as they approach 
tlie sea. This, I believe, will only hold/good, in such as take their course through a soil 
which has been formed from the depositions of their own waters. Jn the Ganges, and other 
rivtrs subject to coiisidtrable variations in the bulk of their streams, the best marks cif the 
vicinity of the sea, are, the lowncfs of the river bank.s, and the increasing muddiiiti's of the 
shallows in its bed. 
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, is thrown obliquely towards the opposite side of the canal, deposit¬ 
ing in its way, the matter excavated from the bay; and which be¬ 
gins to form a shallow or bank, contiguous to the border of the ca- 
iial. Here then is the origin of such windings, as owe their exist¬ 
ence to the nature of the soil. The bay, so corroded, in time be- 
coMTraJacgft enough to give a new direction to the body of the 
carf^al: and the matter excavated from the bay, is so disposed as to 
afsist ill throwing the current against tlie opposite bank ; where a 
procefs, similar to that I have been describing, w ill be begun. 

The action of the current on the bank, w'ill also have the effect of 
deepening the border of the channel near it; and this again increases 
the velocity of the current in that part. Thus would the canal 
gradually take a new form, till it became what the river now is. 
Even when the windings have lefsched the descent one half, we still 
find the current too powerful for the banks to w ithstand it. 

There are not w'anting instances of a total change of cour.se in 
some of the Bengal rivers.* The Cosa river (equal to the Rhine) 
once ran by Purncah, and joined the Ganges ojiposite Hajemal. Its 
junction is now 45 miles higher up. Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, stood on the old bank of the Ganges; although its ruins 
are 4 or 5 miles from the present bank. 

Appearances favour very strongly the opinion, that the Ganges 
had its former bed, in the tract now occupied by the lakes and rao- 
rafscs, between Nattore and Jaffiergunge; striking out of its liresent 
course at Bauleah, and pafsing by Booty ah. With an equal degree 
of probability (favoured by tradition), we may trace its supposed 
course hy -Dacca, to a junction with the Burrampooter or Megn^ 
near Fringybazar; where the accumulation of two such mighty 
streams, probably scooped out the present amazing bed of the 
MEGNA.-f See plate 11 . 

• The Mootyjyl 1 ike is one of the windings of a former channel of the Cofsimbuzar river, 
f Mcgna and Burrampooter are names belonging to the same river in different parts of 
its course. The Megna falls into the Burrampooter ; and, though a much smaller river* 
communicates its name to the other during the rest of its course. 

Yy 
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Iri tracing the sea coast of the delta, we find no lefs than eiglit ^ 
openings ;• each of wliich, without hesitation, one pronounces to 
have been in its time, the principal mouth of the Ganges. Nor is 
the occasional deviation of the principal branch, probably, the only 
cause of fluctuation, in the dimensions of the delta. One observes 
that the deltas of most capital rivers (the tropical ones particuJttr^ly) 
encroach uj)on the sea. Now, is not this owing to the mud aV.d 
.sand brought down by the rivers, and gradually deposited, from the 
remotest ages, down to the pre.scnt time? The rivers, we know, are 
loaded with mud and sand at their entrance into the sea ; and we 
also know, that the sea recovers its transparency, at the distance of 
twenty leagues from the coast: which can only arise from the 
waters having precipitated their earthy particles within that space, 
'riie sand and mud banks at this lime, extend tw^enty miles off .some 
of the islands, in the mouths of the Ganges and Burrampooter; and 
rlijc in many places within a few feet of the .surface. Some future 
generation will probably .sec these banks rise above water, and suc¬ 
ceeding ones pofsefs and cultivate them! Next to earthquakes, per¬ 
haps the floods of the tropical rivers, produce the quickest altera¬ 
tions in the face of our globe. Extensive islands are formed in the 
channel of the Ganges, during an interval far .short of that of a 
man’s life; .so that the whole procefs is completed, in a period that 
falls w ithin the compafs of his observation.* Some of these islands, 
four or five miles in extent, arc formed at the angular turnings of 
the river, and w^ere originally large sand banks thrown up round 
the points (in the manner before described), but afterwards insu¬ 
lated by breaches of the river. Others are formed in the straight 
parts of the river, and in the middle of the stream; and owe their 
origin to some obstruction lurking at the bottom. Whether this 
be the fragments of the river bank; a large’tree sw'ept down from 
it; or a sunken boat; it is sufficient for a foundation: and a heap 


Accordingly, the laws respecting alluvion are ascertained with great precision. 
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of sand is quickly collected below it. This accumulates amazingly 
fast: in the course of a few years, it peeps above water, and hav¬ 
ing now usurped a considerable portion of the channel, the river 
'borrows on each side to supply the deficiency in its bed ; and in 
such parts of the river we always find steep banks on both sides.* 
periodical flood brings an addition of matter to this growing 
jenand ; increasing it in height as well as extension, until its top is 
perfectly on a level, with tlie banks that include it: and at that 
period of its growth, it has mould enough on it for the purposes 
of cultivation; which is owing to the mud left on it when the 
waters subside, and is indeed a part of the economy which nature 
observes, in fcrtiliziiig the lands in general. 

While the river is forming new i.slands in one part, it is sweep¬ 
ing away old ones in other parts.* In the progrefs of this destruc¬ 
tive operation, we have opportunities of observing, by means of 
the sections of the falling bank ; the regular distribution of the 
several strata of sand and earths, lying above one another in the 
order in which they decrease in gravity. As they can only owe 
this disposition to the agency of the stream that deposited them, 
it would appear, that these substances are suspended at different 
lieights in the stream, according to their respective gravities. We 
never find a stratum of earth under one of sand ; for the muddy 
particles float nearest the surface.-f- I have counted seven distinct 
strata in a section of one of these islands. Indeed, not only the 
islands, but most of the river banks wear the same appearance: 
for as the river is always changing its present bed, and verging 
toward? the site of some former one, now obliterated, this must 
necefsarily be tlic case. 


• Tl»is evidently points out *ilic means for preventing cnrro.irhnicnfs on a river bank in the 
straight parts of its course, viz. to remove the shallows that accumulate in tlie middle of its 
channel. 

f A glafs of water taken out of the Ganges, when at its height, yields about one part in 
four of mud. No wonder then tiiat the subsiding waters should quickly form a stratum of 
earth; or that the delta should encroach upon the sea ! 

Y y 2 
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As a strong presumptive proof of the w'andering of the Ganges, ^ 
from the one side of the delta to the other, I must observe, that 
there is no appearance of 7 'irgin earth, between the Tiperah hills on 
the east,, and the province of Burdwan on the west; nor on the 
north till we arrive at Dacca and Baulcah. In all the sections of the 
numerous creeks and rivers in the delta, nothing appears but s^nd 
and black mould in regular strata, till we arrive at the clay, tlkt 
forms the lower part of their beds. There is not any substance so 
coarse as gravel, cither in the delta, or nearer the sea than 400 
miles, where a rocky point, a part of the base of the neighbour¬ 
ing hills, projects into the river: but in places remote from the 
great rivers, the soil is either red, yellow, or of a deep brown. 

I come now to the particulars of the annual swelling and over¬ 
flowing of the Ganges, -f 

It appears to owe its increase as much to the rain-water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its source, and to the sources of 
the great northern rivers that fall into it, as to that which falls in 
the plains of Hindoostan: for it rises fifteen feet and a half out of 
thirty-two (the sum total of its rising) by the latter end of June: 
and it is well known, that the rainy season does not begin in most 
of the flat countries, till about that time. In the mountains, it 
begins early in April; and by the latter end of that month, when 
the rain-water has reached Bengal, the rivers begin to rise; though 
by very slow degrees: for the increase is only about an inch per 


• At Ouilamilla. 

f An opinion has long prev.ailed, that the swelling of the Ganges, previous to the com- 
mcnccnifiit of the rainy season in the flat countries, is in a great measure owing to the 
melting of the snow in the mountains. I will not go so far as totally to disallow the fact; 
but can by no means suppose, that the quantity of snow-water bears any proportion to the 
increase of the river. 

t The vast collection of vapours, wafted from the sea by thg southerly or south-west mon¬ 
soon, are suddenly stopped by the lofty ridge of mountains that runs from east to west through 
Thibet. Jt is obvious, that the accumuldtion and condensation of these vapours, must first 
happen in the neighbourhood of the obstacle; and succefsively in places more remote, as 
fresh supplies arrive to fill the atmosphere. Hence the priority of commencement of the 
rainy season, in places that lie nearest the mountains. 
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day, for the first fortnight. It then gradually augments to two and 
three inches, before any quantity of rain falls in the flat countries; 
and when the rain becomes general, the increase, at a medium, is 
'five inchesday. By the latter end of July, all the lower parts of 
Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burrampootcr, arc overflow¬ 
ed t and form an inundation of more tlian a hundred miles in width ; 
jfe/othing appearing but villages and trees, excepting very rarely, the 
top of an elevated spot (the artificial mound of some deserted vil¬ 
lage) a])pearing like an islajid. 

The inundations in Bengal, differ from those in Egypt in this 
particular, that the Nile owes its floods entirely to the rain-water 
that falls in the mountains near its source; but the inundations in 
Bengal, are as much occasioned by the rain that falls there, as by 
the waters of the Ganges; and as d proof of it, the lands in general 
arc ovcrflow'ed to a considerable height, long before the bed of the 
river is filled. It must be remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of some miles, is considerably higher 
than the rest of the country,* and serves to separate the waters of 
the inundation, from those of the river, until it overflows. This 
high ground, is in some seasons, covered a foot or more; but the 
height of the inundation w ithin, varies, of course, according to the 
irregularities of the ground; and is in some places twelve feet. 

Even when the inundation becomes general, the river still shews 
itself, as w’ell by the grafs and reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and 
muddy stream; for the water of the inundation acquires a blackish 


All tlie rivers that are situated within the limits of ihc monsoons, or shifting trade-winds, 
are subject to overflowings at annually stated periods, like the Ganges: and these periods re¬ 
turn during the season of the wind that brings vapours from the sea (which in Bengal, &c. 
is the southerly one), and this being periodical, tlic falls of rain nuisl ilcccfsarily be so too. 

The northerly wind, which^blows only over the land, is dry; for tio rain (except casual 
showers) falls during the continuance of that monsoon. 

• This property of the bank is well accounted tor by Count Bufi on, who imputes it to 
the precipitation of mud, made by the waters of the river, when it ovci-flows. The inun¬ 
dation, says he, purifies itself as it flows over the plain: so that the precipitation must be 
greatest on the parts nearest to the margin of the river. 
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hue, by having been so long stagnant, among grafs and other vcge- , 
tables: nor does it ever lose this tinge, which is a proof of the pre¬ 
dominancy of the rain-water over that of the river; as the slow rate 
of motion of the inundation (which docs not exceed half a mile per 
hour) is of the remarkable fiatnefs of the country. 

There are particular tracts of lands, which, from the nature^of 
their culture, and species of productions, require lefs moisture th^ 
others; and yet, by the lownefs of their situation, would remain too 
long inundated, were they not guarded by dikes or dams, from so 
copious an inundation as would otherwise happen, from the great 
elevation of tlie surface of the river above them. These dikes arc 
ke]>t up at an enormous expence; and yet do not always succeed, 
for want of tenacity in the soil of which they are composed. It is 
calculated that the length of th^sc dikes collectively, amounts to 
more than a thousand English miles. Some of them, at the ba.se, 
are equal to the thicknefs of an ordinary rampart. One particular 
branch of the Ganges (navigable only during the rainy season, 
but then equal to the Thames at Chelsea ) is conducted between 
two of these dikes, for about 70 miles: and when full, the pas¬ 
sengers in the boats, look down on the adjacent country, as from 
an eminence. 

During the swoln state of the river, the tide totally loses its effect 
of counteracting the stream ; and in a great measure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the sea. It is not uncommon for a 
strong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, to sw'cll 
tlic waters two feet above the ordinary level at tliat season: and such 
accidents have occasioned the lofs of whole crops of rice.* 'a. very 
tragical event happened at Luckipour-f in 1763, by a strong gale 


* The rice I speak of is of a particular kind ; for the growtfi of its stalk keeps pace with 
the iticrcase of tlie flood at ordinary timfs, but is destroyed by a too sudden rise of the 
water. The liarvest is often reaped in boats. There is also a kind of grafs which overtops 
t tie flood in the same manner, and at a small distance has the appearance of a field of th* 
rit liest verdure. 

f About fifty miles from the sea. 
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, ©f wind conspiring with a high spring tide, at a season when the 
periodical flood was within a foot and a half of its highest pitch. 
It is said that the waters rose six feet above the ordinary level. 
'Certain it is, that the inhabitants of a considerable district, with 
their houses and cattle, were totally swept away ; and, to aggra- 
vai»e their distrefs, it happened in a part of the country, which 
^arcc produces a single tree, for a drowning man to escape to. 

Embarkations of every kind traverse the inundation; those bound 
upwards, availing themselves of a direct course and still water, at 
a season when every stream rushes like a torrent. The wind, too, 
which at this season blows regularly from the south-east,* favours 
their progrcl.s; insomuch that a voyage, which takes up nine or ten 
days by the course of the river, when confined within its bank.s, is 
now efl'ected in six. Husbandry and grazing are both suspended ; 
and the peasant traverses in his boat, those fields which in another 
season he was wont to plow ; happy that the elevated site of the 
river banks, places the herbage tliey contain, within his reach; 
otherwise, his cattle must perish. 

The following is a table of the gradual increase of the Ganges 
and its branches, according to observations made at Jellinghy and 
Dacca. 


At Jellingh3^ 

Ft. 

III. 

At Dacca 

Ft. In. 

In May it rose 

6 

0 

2 4 

.lunc 

9 

6 

4 b* 

lv.ly _ - - 

- 12 

6 

5 b 

In the first half of August 

4 

0 

1 11 


.32 

0 

14 3 


• Although in the gulf or bay of Bengal the monsoon blows from the S S W and S W, 
yet in the eastern and northern parts of Bengal it blows from the S E or E S E. 
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These observations were made in a season, when the waters rose 
rather higher than usual; so that we may take 31 feet for the mean 
of the increase. 

It must,be observed, that the Ganges rises in a more considerable' 
degree than the northern rivers that communicate with it, in the 
lower parts of its course (the Burrampootcr excepted): and this is 
evident by the different circumstances that take place on the mixing 
of the waters of the Ganges and Teesta rivers, in the different sea¬ 
sons. The Teesta is a large river which runs almost parallel to 
the Ganges, for near 130 miles. During the dry season, the waters 
of the Tec.sta run into those of the Ganges by two distinct channels, 
situated about twenty miles from each other: and a third channel at 
the same time discharges itself into the Megna. But during the 
season of the floods, the Ganges runs into the Teesta, whose outlet 
is then confined to the channel that communicates with the Megna. 
This alone is sufficient to shew how trifling the descent of these 
rivers must be, whose courses are thus regulated (not by the decli¬ 
vity of their beds, but) by their heights in respect to each other ; 
which, like the flux and reflux of the tide, have the effect of giving 
contrary directions to the stream, at different seasons. 

The inundation is nearly at a stand for some days preceding the 
middle of August, when it begins to run off’; for although great 
quantities of rain fall in the flat countries, during August and Sep¬ 
tember, yet, by a partial cefsation of the rains in the mountains, 
there happens a deficiency in the supplies necefsary to keep up the 
inundation. * The quantity of the daily decrease of the river is 
nearly in tlie following proportion ; during the latter half-ef Au¬ 
gust, and all September, from three to four inches; from September 


* ] have stated tlic middle of August forptc period when the waters begin to run off; and in 
general it ha]i])cns with as much regularity as the vicifsitudes of the seasons do. But there 
arc exi '-ptiyub to it; ior in the year 1774 the rivers kept up for near a month after the usual 
time. 
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, to the end of November, it gradually lefsens from three inches to 
an inch and a half; and from November, to the latter end of April, 
it is only half an inch per day at a medium. These proportions 
inust be understood to relate to such pans of the river as arc re¬ 
moved from the influence of the tides; of which more will be said 
presently. The decrease of the inundation docs not always keep 
■pace with that of the river, by reason of the heiglil of the banks ; 
but after tlie beginning of October, when tlic rain has nearly ceased, 
the remainder of the inundation goes ofl’quickly by evaporation ; 
leaving the lands highly manured, and in a state fit to receive the 
seed, after the .simple operation of plowing. 

There is a circum.stance attending the increa.se of the Ganges, 
and which, I believe, is little knowm or attended to; becau.se few 
people have made experiments on tiie heights, to which the perio¬ 
dical flood rises, in different places. The circumstance I allude to, 
is, the difference of the quantity of tlie incrca.se (as oxprefsed in the 
foregoing table) in places more or lefs remote from the sea. It is a 
fact, confirmed by rc])eated experiments, that from about the place 
where the tide commences, to the .sea, the height of the periodical 
increase diminishes gradually, until it totally disappears at the point 
of confluence. Indeed, this is perfectly conformable to the known 
laws of fluids: the ocean preserves the same level at all .sea.sons 
(under similar circum.stances of tide), and necefsarily influences the 
level of all the waters tliat communicate with it, unlefs precipitated 
in the form of a cataract. Could we suppose, for a moment, that 
the increased column of water, of .'ji feet perpendicular, was conti- 
•jat*cd sAl the way to tlic sea, by some preternatural agency: whenr 
ever that agency was removed, tlic head of the column would dif- 
‘ fuse itself over the ocean, and the remaining part'would follow, 
from as far back as the »influcncc of the ocean extended ; forming a 
slope, whose perpendicular height would be 31 feet. This is the 
precise state in which we find it. At the point of junction with the 

Z z 
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sea, the height is the same in boUi seasons, at equal times of the tide. 
At LuckipOur, there is a difference of about six feet between tlie 
Jieights in the different seasons; at Dacca, and places adjacent, 14; 
and at Custee, 31 feet. Here then is a regular slope; for the dis¬ 
tances between the places, bear a proportion to the respective 
heights. Tills slope must add to the rajiidity of the stream ; for, 
supposing the descent to have been originally four inchesmil^, 
this will increase it to about five and a half. Custee is about 240 
miles from the sea, by the course of the river; and tiie surface of the 
river there, during the dry season, is about 80 feet above the level 
of the sea at high water. * Thus far does the ocean manifest its 
dominion in both seasons; in the one by the ebbing and flowing of 
its tides; and in the other by deprefsing the periodical flood, till the 
surface of it coincides as nearly Vvith its own, as the descent of the 
channel of the river will admit. 

Similar circumstances take place in the .lellinghy, Hoogly, and 
Burrainpooter rivers; and, I suppose, in all others that are subject 
either to periodical, or occasional swellings. 

Not only does the flood diminish near the sea, but the river banks 
diminish in the same proportion ; .so that in the dry season, the 
height of the periodical flood may be known by that of the bank. 

1 am aware of an objection that may be made to the above solu¬ 
tion ; which is, that the lownels of the banks in places near the 
sea, is the true reason why the floods do not attain so considerable 


• Tilt- tides ii) the river Am izoiis arc perrepliWe at 600 miles above its mouth; but at an 
clcvativiii {'1 only 90 teet, according to M.Dt. Conoamine. Jt remains to b<;told what 
the state of the river was. at the time of making the experiment; because the land-floods hp'v 
the effect of shortening the limits of the tide’s w.iy. 

f The Count I)e Bo won has sliglitly mentioned this circumstance attending the swell¬ 
ing of rivers; but im]>iites it to the increased veloLity of the current, as the river approaches ■ 
the sea; which, s.iys he, can ics off the iiinndation so quick, as to abate its height. Now (with 
the utmost defere.ice to so great an authority) I could never perceive, that the current, cither 
in the Ganges, or any other river, \va^ stroi/ger near the sea than at a distance from it. 
Even if we admit an acceleration of the current during the ebb-tide, the flux retards it iii 
so considerable a degree, as at least to cuuatcrbalaiice the effects produced by the temporary 
increase ot velocity. 
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a height, as in places farther removed from it, and wlierc the banks 
are high ; for that the river, wanting a bank to confine it, diffuses 
. itself over the surface of tlie country. In answer to this, I shall ob- 
«jrve, that it is proved by experiment, that at any given time, the 
quantity of tlic increase in different places, bears a just proportion 
to the sum total of tlie increase in each place respectively : or, in 
other words, that when the river has risen three feet at Dacca, 
where the wliole rising is about 14 feet; it will have rose upwards 
of six feet and a half at Custee, W'here it rises feet in all. 

The quantity of water discharged by the Ganges, in one second 
of time, during the dry season, is 80,000 cubic feet; but the river, 
when full, having thrice the volume of water in it, tliat it had 
at the time when the experiment was made; and its motion being 
also accelerated in the proportioif of live to three ; the (juanlity 
discharged in a second at that season is 40,^,000 cubic feet. If we 
take the medium the whole year llirough, it will be nearly 180,000 
cubic feet in a second. 


The Burrampooter, which has its .source from the opposite 
side of the same mountains that give rise to the Ganges, first takes 
its course eastward, or directly oiiposite to that of the Ganges, 
through the country of Thibet, where it is named Stinpoo or Ztinciii, 
^hiclvbcars the same interpretation as the Gonga oi Ilindoostan^; 
namely. The River. The course of it through Thibet, as given 
by Father Du HAi.nE, and formed into a map by M. D’Anville, 
though sufficiently exact for the purposes of general geography, is 
not particular enough to ascertain the precise length of its course. 
After winding with a rapid current through Thibet, it washes the 
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border oT the territory of Lafsa (in which is the residence of the, 
Grand Lama) and then deviating from an east to a south-east course^ 
it approaches within 220 miles of Yunan, the westernmost province, 
of China. Here it appears, as if undetermined whether to attempt 
a pafsage to the sea, by tlie gulf of Siam, or by that of Bengal; but 
seemingly determining on the latter, it turns suddenly to the west 
through Afsam, and enters Bengal on the north-cast. I have not 
been able to learn the exact place where it changes its name; but 
as the people of Afsam call it Burrainpoot, it would appear, that 
it takes this name on its entering Afsam. After its entry into Ben¬ 
gal, it makes a circuit round the western point of the Garrow 
mountains; and then, altering its course to south, it meets the 
Ganges about 40 miles from the sea. 

Father Du Halde exprefseS his doubts concerning the course 
that the Sanpoo takes, after leaving Thibet; and only supposes 
generally, that it falls into the gulf of Bengal. M. D’Anville, his 
geographer, not without reason, supposed the Sanpoo and Ava 
river to be tlie same ; being justified by the information which his 
materials afforded him; for the Burrampooter was represented to 
him, as one of the inferior streams that contributed its waters to the 
Ganges, and not as its equal or superior; and this was sufficient to 
direct his researches, after the mouth of the Sanpoo river, to some 
o:hcr quarter. The Ava river, as well from its bulk, as the bent of 
its course for some hundred miles above its mouth, appeared to him 
to be a continuation of the river in question: and it was accordingly 
described as such in his maps, the authority of wliich was justly 
esteemed as decisive; and, till the year 1765, the Burrampooter. 
as a capital river, was unknown in Europe. 

On tracing this river in 1765, I was no lefs surprised, at finding 
it rather larger than the Ganges, than at itp course previous to its 
entering Bengal. This I foilnd to be from the east; although all 
the former accounts represented it as from the north: find this un- 
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expected discovery soon led to inquiries, which furnished me with 
an account of its general course, to within loo miles of the place 
where Du Halde left the Sanpoo. I could no longer doubt, that 
'tile Burrainpooter and Sanpoo were one and the same river: and 
to this was added the positive afsurances of the Afsamers, “ That 
ibcir river came from the north-west, through the Boolan moun- 
“ tains." And to place it beyond a doubt, t^iat the Sanpoo river 
is not the same with the river of Ava, but that this last is the great 
Nou Kian of Yunan; I have in my pofsefsion a manuscript draught 
of the Ava river, to within 150 miles of the place where Du Halde 
leaves llic Nou Kian, in its course towards Ava; together with 
very authentic information that this river (named Irabatty by the 
people of Ava) is navigable from the city of Ava into the province 
of Yunan in China. * * 

The Burrainpooter, during a course of 400 miles through Ben¬ 
gal, bears so intimate a resemblance to the Ganges, except in one 
particular, that one description may serve for both. The ex¬ 
ception I mean, is, that during the last 60 miles, before its junc¬ 
tion with the Ganges, it forms a stream which is regularly from 
four to five miles \\ ide; and but for its freshnel's might pafs for an 
arm of the sea. Common description fiiils in an attempt to convey 
an adequate idea of the grandeur of this magnificent object; for, 

-Scarce the muse 

Darc.s .stretch her \vinj> o’er thi.s enormous mafs 
Of rushing water; to whose dread e.xpanse, 

.Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of course, 

Our floods arc rills-:- 


THOMSON’S SE.^SONS. 


• My information comes from a person wlio had resided at Ava. Sec the Memoir, page 
296, and also the Modern Universal History, Vol. VJ. page 205. 
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I have already endeavoured to account for the singular breach 
of the Megha, by supposing that the Ganges once joined it wh ■ e 
the Ifsamutty now does; and that their joiiit waters scooped out; < 
present bed. The present junction of these two mighty rivers b. 
low Luckipour, produces a body of running fresh water, hardly 
to be equalled in the old hemisphere; and, perhaps, not exceeded 
in the new. It now forms a gulf interspersed with islands, some 
of which rival, in size and fertility, our Isle of Wight. The water 
at ordinary times i.s hardly brackish at the extremities of tliese 
islands; and, in the rainy season, the sea (or at least tlie surface of 
it) is perfectly fresh to the distance of many leagues out. 

The bore (wliich is known to be a sudden and abrupt influx of 
the tide, into a river or narrow strait) prevails in the principal 
branches of the Ganges, and in fhc Megna ; but the Hoogly river, 
and the pafsages between tlie islands and sands situated in the gulf, 
formed by the confluence of the Ganges and Megna, are more sub¬ 
ject to it than the otlier rivers. This may be owing, partly, to their 
Jiaving greater emhoiicburcs in proportion to their channels, than 
the others have ; by wliich means, a larger proportion of tide, is 
forced through a pafsage comparatively smaller; and partly, to 
there being no capital openings near them, to draw off'any consi¬ 
derable portion of tlic accumulating tide. In the Hoogly or Cal¬ 
cutta river, th(* bore commences at Hoogly Point (the place where 
tlic river first contracts itself), and is perceptible above Hoogly 
town; and so quick is its motion, that it hardly employs four 
hours in travelling from one to the other, although the distance is 
near 70 miles. At Calcutta it sometimes occasions an instantsncoii; 
rise of five feet; and both liere, and in every other part of its track, 
the boats, on its approach, immediately quit the shore, and make 
for safety to the middle of the river. , 

In the channels, between the islands in the mouth of the Megna, 
fic. the height of tlie bore is said to exceed twelve feet; and is so 
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■ • "rific in its appearance, and dangerous in its consequences, that 
i; j boat w ill venture to pafs at spring tide. After tiie tide is fairly 
l ast the islands, no vestige of a bore is seen, which may be owing 
to the groat w idth of the Megna, in comparison witli the pafsages 
between the islands; but the effects of it are visible enough, by the 
sudden rising of the tides. 


The rivers are in a tranquil state, from the time of the change 
of the monsoon in October, to the middle of March; wdien the 
7 iorl}.ni'esters begin in the eastern jiarls of Bengal (though later as 
\vc advance we.stwards) and may^be cxjx'cted once in three or four 
days, until the commencement of the rainy season. The.se iiorlh- 
westers, which liave their denomination from the quarter they 
usually originate in, arc the most formidable enemies that arc met 
with, in this inland navigation ; they being sudden and violent 
squalls of wind and rain; and though of no long duration, are often 
attended with fatal effects, if not carefully guarded against; whole 
fleets of trading boats having been sunk by tliem almost instanta¬ 
neously. I'liey arc more frequent in the ca.stern, than in the wc.stcrn 
part of Bengal ; and hapjien oftener towards the close of the day, 
than at any other time, .^s they arc indicated some hours before 
they arrive, by the rising and very singular appearance of the 
clouds, the traveller has commonly time enough to seek a place of 
4[;helter. It is in the great rivers alone, that they are so truly for- 
^dable; and that about the latter end of May, and beginning'of 
June, when the rivers are much increased in width. 

After the commencement of the rainy season (which period varies 
in different jiarts, fron\ the middle, t9 the end of .lune) tempestuous 
weather must be occasionally expected. Places of shelter arc more 
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common at this season, than at any other, by the filling of tl', 
creeks and Inlets, as the river increases; and, on the other h,* id, 
the bad weather, when it happens, is of longer continuance Jeuv 
during the season of the northwesters. The rivers being no" ;'i vxid 
to the breadth of several miles, a strong wind has the ; - i'' 

raising large waves on them, and particularly when h!;:" ;< 

contrary direction to the rapid parts of the stream; v, .... ■ 

times should be avoided, as much from motives of convenient^, as 
of safety. 

During the long interval between the end of the rainy season, 
and the beginning of the northwesters, one proceeds in .security 
with respect to weather, and lias only to observe a common degree 
of attention to the piloting the boat clear of shallows, and stumps 
of trees. Thc.se will generally bc’avoided by keeping nearest to the 
side that has the steep bank; but not so near, as to be within the 
verge of its inferior .slope. This steep bank (sec page 3 |,i) has the 
deepest water, and the strongest current near it; and is t’len'forc, 
on both accounts, the proper side to keep on, when going dow'ii 
with the stream ; as its rate of motion must principally determine 
that of the boat; for the motion acquired by the oars of a large 
biidgeroxv* hardly exceeds 8 miles a day, at ordinary times. 

From the beginning of November to the middle or latter end of 
May, the usual rate of going wilh the stream, is forty miles in a day 
of 12 hours; and during the rest of the year, from 50 to 70 miles. 
The current is strongest while the waters of the inundation are 
draining off; which happens in part of August and September. 

In many of the shallow rivers, the current is exceedingly'C-lowi 
during the dry months; insomuch, that the track-rope is frequently 
used, in going downwards. 


• A travelling boat, constructed somewhat like a pleasure-barge. Some have cabins 14 
feet wide, and proportionably long; and draw from 4 to 5 feet water. 
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In towing against the stream, the steep side is also generally pre- 
ie: red, on account of the depth of water; although the current runs 
* eh stronger there, than on the o})posite side. On tlicse oc- 
>u K one ought to be provided with a very long track-rope, as 

: -tid the falling pieces of tlic steep bank on llie one side, 

.. 'i Jow water on the other; when it becomes necefsary to 
Li- t sides, througli the badnefs of the tracking-ground. The 
anc should always be kept ready for dropping, in case tlie track- 
rope breaks. 

Seventeen, to twenty miles a day, according to the ground, and 
the number of impediments, is the greatest distance that a large 
budgerow can be towed against the stream, during the fair season; 
and to accomplish this, the boat must be drawn at tlie r.itc of four 
miles and a half/cr hour, througli the water, for le hours. When 
tl'.e waters are high, a greater progrefs will be made, notwithstand¬ 
ing the increased velocity of tiie current; because the filling of 
the river-bed gives many opportunities of cutting off angles and 
turnings ; and sometimes even large windings, by going through 
creeks. And as the wind at this .season, blows u]>wards in most 
of the rivers, opportunities of using the sail, frequently occur. 

In the very .singular navigation acrofs the . 7 c< 7 .v, or inundation, 
between Dacca and Nat tore, he. in which loo miles or more, arc 
.sailed on nearly a straight course, leaving the villages and groves 
to the ritrht and left; little difficulty occurs, iinleLs (lie wind sliould 
fail: for while it continiH's to b!.)\v, it is always fair, during the 
sca.son of the inundation, 'i'he crricnt pre.scnts only a trifling ob- 
."Stacla; since its motion (which i.: nearly parallel to tlic cour.-j of 
tTic Ganges) is seldom half a mile per hour. 

I'hc sea.son of tlie norllnvi'sljrs, i.;, above all othcr.s, that w Inch 
requires the most attcplion and cai-e. Should one of tho.‘;e squalls 
approach, and no creek or inlet oRbr for shelter, v. hen in the vride 
rivers; the steep bank, if not in a crumbling^ state, should always be 

* See page 341, and tht !,tcoiid iioic in the same 
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preferred to the flat one, whetlier it lie to windward or leeward, Tj . 
the bank be in a crumbling state, a retreat to a firm pa? ' ci '1» 
(which is most likely to be found in the straightest pnr ( (!.,y 
river) should be attempted. But if this cannot be f' fi:,t 

side must be taken up with; and if it be a lee-shoi. Tm' >\ 
should be thrown out to prevent driving on it. In thes , . • tiie 

mast is always supposed to be struck ; and provided this I .‘done, 
and the cargo judiciously disposed, it is probable tliat a well-con¬ 
structed budgerow will be in no danger of oversetting by the mere 
force of the wind alone: although by an unfortunate, or an ill- 
chosen situation, it may be so much exposed to the waves, as to be 
filled and sunk by them. At this season, every traveller should be 
particularly attentive to the nature of the river-bank, as well as to 
the appearance of the horizon, 'during the last hours of the after¬ 
noon ; and if he finds a place of shelter, he should stop for the night: 
and not hesitate about losing time, w'hich may be retrieved the next 
morning, by setting out so much earlier. The boatmen work with 
much more alacrity on this plan; because they have day-liglit be¬ 
fore them to secure their boat, provide fuel, and drefs and eat their 
provisions. 

As the water is always either rising or falling within the beds 
of the rivers, it is impofsiblc for a map to afsign precisely where a 
place of .shelter shall be found, at any given time. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded, that in a place where the junction of 
two considerable channels is effected when the rivers an* up, there 
will be an inlet, or deep bay, throughout the dry season, although 
one of the channels should be dried up. The W'aters (as we Itawe sair^ 
b.‘forc) are rising from the latter end of April, to the middle of 
August: and falling during the rest of the year. 

The navigation through the Woods, or Sunderbunds, is ef¬ 
fected chiefly by means of th6 tide. In the large rivers, or those 
which communicate immediately with the sea, the circumstances of 
the tide are more analogous to the ordinary course of it, than in the 



lateral channels which serve to connect the great rivers to- 
Thus, ill two rivers of equal bed, and parallel course, the 
t idc 'v^ dl at any time, flow in the same direction, in both: but if they 
S) rr :» be united by a lateral or crofs canal, the flood tide will 
v>: ‘b;'* I'pening of the canal which lies nearest to the sea, and 
r ' it into the other river ; and tlie ebb tide vhr versa. 

But ,1? .e arrival of the tide depends on the capacity and forma¬ 
tion ot the rivers, as well as on the absolute distance it has to run; 
it will not be an easy matter to determine its direction at any given 
time, even with the help of a map. 

There arc two distinct pafsages through the Sunderbunds, the 
one mamed the southern, or Sunderbund Passage, the other the 
Baliagot Passage. The first is the farthest about, and leads 
through the deepest and widest rkers; and is of course, the most 
exposed during tempestuous weather. It opens into the Calcutta 
river, through Channel-crcek*, about f)^ miles below the town. 
The Baliagot Pafsage opens into a lake on the cast side of Calcutta; 
from whence, w ithin a very few years, a small canal has been cut, 
to join the lake with the river. 

These pafsages prc.sent to the imagination, both a grand and a 
curious spectacle: a navigation of more than 200 miles through a 
forest, divided into numberlcfs islands by a continued labyrinth of 
channels, so various in point of width, that a vcfscl has at one time 
her masts almost entangled in the trees; and at another, sails unin¬ 
terruptedly on a capacious river, beautifully skirted with woods, and 
affording a vista of many miles each way. The water is every 
^vh^ salt; and the whole extent of the forest abandoned to w'il d 
beasts; so that the shore is seldom visited but in cases of necefsity; 
except by the wood-cutteis and salt-makers; whose “ dreadful 
“ trade" is exercised at,the constant peril of their lives; for the tygers 
not only appear on the margin in qUest of prey, but often, in the 


• A part of this creek forms the place known of late by the name of New Harbour. 
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night time, swim to the boats tliat lie at anchor in the middle ' 
the river.. 

These jjafsages arc used during tlie whole year, by tliost; . 
go to and from, the lower parts of the Ganges, and Calcur . ' 
and during the season when the western brancli of the ' 
almost dried up, the whole trade of Bengal (the westc . ‘ 

excepted) pafscs eillier by Channel-creek, or Baliag' ' ' 
by tlic former; some articles of the Company":, auj., . ig 
brought more than ,900 miles by water, at this season. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE, N° I. 


A. A. A. Steep banks, corroded by the current; the fragments of 
which arc deposited, and form the banks B. B. B. 

C. A sand-bank, accumulating to an island. This once joined to 
D; till insulated by a breach of the river. 

E. An island formed and inhabited. This also was a sand-bank, 
thrown up round the point F. 

G. An island accumulating in the midst of the channel. 

H. The line of the strongest current. 

I. A gulf occasioned by the force of the current, from the op¬ 
posite side, striking against the bank: the origin of a future 
branch ifsuing from the great river. In a course of time, the hrst 
reach of it becomes retrograde to the course of the 1 f er (.see note, 
page 343) as at K and L. 

N. B. The section of the branch of the Ganges is exactly siiilt- 

lar to that of the Ganges itself, except in the article of width. 




tt/vt'ft/f l>‘ . -iff (/' Tarll^y LReniirV Jum- i^di. 


















ADDENDA. 


I. Fa' e of //j<’G reat Mogul; and the Progrej's of Maoajee 

SlNDIA. 

[Jii'fe, ? to 'f'lgcs Ixxxvii, and cxxviii, of the lnlrodu:l!on.~j 

After ri.c i.'ct edition of tlic Memoir was printed, and before 
it was published (in 1788), accoun.t.s Ironi India informed us, that 
Sindia had been defeated by ll'.e confederated Kajpools, oii tlie 
side of Jyenagur and Jood\’pour: and that in eonse(ii’.ence, he had 
retreated southward to Gwalior. They added, moreover, t’ui: tlio 
nominal Mogul, Sl.an Aulum, had taken the op-portunity of 
escaping from Sindia’s camp, to the ITdiilLi chief of Sehaurun- 
pour. 

In tlie course of the following year, the horrid transaction of 
putting out the eyes of the unfortunate Mogul, was perpetrated 
by the same Roliilla chief, Golam Cawdir (see Introd. p. exxi.), 
who took pofsefsion of Delhi, and of the Mogul’s treasures. Some 
have attributed this cruelty, to disappointed avarice: but it ap¬ 
pears tliat Golam Cawdir took pofsefsion of all the treasures; 
and that the sum of them was I'ully equal to his expectations. 
His brutal and insolent conduct towards his aged captive, was more 
'irobably in revenge of real, or supposed injuries. lie very soon^ 
aftiJi', suftered an excruciating death from tlie hands of Madr^C* 
Sindia; wlto again pursued his scliemes of conquest on tlie side of 
Rajpootana, with various succefs; although his arms were, on the 
whole, triumphant. 

By the latest advices from India, matters appear to be far from 
settled, in the north-west of Hindoostan; where the growing 



power of the Seiks, threatens the peace, if not the security, of 
their southern and eastern neighbours. [|See pages cxxi, and cxxii,. 
of the Introduction.]] 


II. Correction Coast of Orissa, Map i-oostan. 

\^R('fers io page ii.]] 

The arrival of Capt. Ritchie in England, enabled me to correct 
that part of the coast, between the mouth of the Kannaka river 
(on the north of Point Palmiras), and the most southern branch 
of the Mahanuddy, or Cattack river ; from a tracing of that coast, 
made by Capt. Ritchie, by order of Mr. Hastings. From this 
chart it appears, that Point Palmiras is further to the eastward, in 
respect of Jagarnaut and Balasore, than is w arranted by the mate¬ 
rials, discuCs^d in page 11: for by the late observation ^, it ought 
to be placed (at least) in 87° ,5' longitude, instead of 87“ 1' 00". 
A reference to the map will best explain the respective positions 
of the principal mouths of the Mahanuddy, and ocher rivers, be¬ 
tween the black pagoda and Kannaka. It is proper to o!;.scrve, 
tliat the coast was not traced home to the black pagoda; so tliat 
the exact position of Point Palmiras, is yet a Jesidcraium. Capt. 
Ritchie was informed, when at the southmo.st opening of the Ma¬ 
hanuddy, that the black pagoda, was very near, on the south-west. 
It was, however, out of sight; but this may be accounted for, by 
the form of the coast, which projects in a very large curve,^ andj|^ 
might intercept the view of the pagoda, from a person close uncTer 
the shore, as Mr. Ritchie W'^as; although the pagoda might not 
be many miles olF. The southmost mouth or opening of the Ma¬ 
hanuddy is in lat. 19“54': and* is supposed to be about it) miles to 
the eastward of Jagarnaut pagoda. The object of this exami¬ 
nation, was, to enable the Government of Bengal, to fix on a 
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proper spot fora light-liousc, for the direction of sliips round Point 
Palmiras, and into Balasorc road. Cupl. Ritcliie gave tlie prefer¬ 
ence to tlie point itself (named Mayaparah oy the natives), but no 
light-liouse is yet erected. I believe t'i’.c matter rested with tlie 
me.-5.Uants of Calcutta. The reef extends near lo miles to the 
E N E of Point Palmiras, in the new cliart. There was too much 
surf on the coast to allow his boat to land, so that he could not 
learn the names of the few villages that are dispersed along the 
coast. He is pretty certain that no large river falls in between 
Point Palmiras and the false point. 


III. Tkadition concerning At.e^^ander’s crof.sing Ihc Inde.s, in 

the Country of Sind'i . 

lAfierpage igi.] 

There is, according to tlie report of the gentleman, mentioned 
in page 177, a tradition amongst the people of Sindy, concerning 
the place where Alexander crofsed the Indus, on his return to 
Persia. They refer this crofsing-place, to a point, considerably 
liigher up than Tatta. It has been stated in the note, page 17^9, 
that Tatta stands in the inferior delta; but if the tradition may 
be depended on, as to particulars, it is probable that Pattai.a 
stood in the superior delta. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the map of Persia, mentioned 
in page 225, a town of the name of Eraha, stands on the ea.stern 
bank of the river that answers to the Arahius of Alexander and 
Nearchus. 
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IV. Conccrnitig the Position of Sirinagur, and the upper Pari of, 

the Course of the Ganges. 

[Jiefcrs to page 227, ct scq.^ 

I FIND that I was misled, by the map of the Gangc.s, made from 
the materials furnished by the late M. Tiefentallcr; having, on 
the authority of that map, plac'ed the town of Sirinagur (the ca¬ 
pital of a district of the same name) on the north of Ilurdwar: 
whereas, it a]i])ears by tlic observations of some Englisli gentle¬ 
men, wlio visited Sirinagur in 178^9, to lie nearly to the E N E of 
Hurdwar. It is a very extraordinary mistake; and ought to ren¬ 
der us cautious in receiving other reports (of bearings, at least), 
from the same authority. 

The position of Sirinagur is at present established, in the addi¬ 
tional map (at page 65), on the authority of Capt. .lohn Guthrie, 
who visited it in 1789: and who says, that “ it is 85 miles from 
“ Coadvvar Gaut, through the hills: and 6*0 cofscs from Hurdwar, 

“ up the Ganges, to the E N E: ascertained by a compafs and 
“ perambulator.” (Road miles are no doubt intended.) I am in¬ 
debted to Col. Mark Wood, chief engineer of Fort William, Ben¬ 
gal, for this obliging communication. 

Mr. Danit'l, with a party akso vi.sitcd Sirinagur, tlic same year: 
and he gives nearly tlic same idea of its geographical position. It 
is situated in an exceeding deep, and very narrow valley; formed 
by mount Scwalick,*^ the northern boundary of Hindoostan, on 
the one side; and the vast ridge of snowy mountains of IIimma- 
LEii, or Imau.s, on tlie other: and from the report of the natives, 
it would appear, that the nearest part of the ba.se of the latter (on 

A 

which snow was actually falling, in tlie month of May), was not 

• Siv’iiliik is tlu- t(’nn, acrori'iiig to ilic commoji acceptation; but Capt, Kirt !. i. 
proves, Jrou) the evident etynuilogy ofii, iluit it should be Scwu'luck. 
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more than 14 or 15 G. miles in direct distance, to the N, or N E 
of Sirinagur town. 

In crofsing the mountains of Sewalick, they met with vege¬ 
table productions, proper to tlie temperate (dimates; and the ther- 
mol'neter stood at ,58^“: but in descending into the lower part of 
the valley of Sirinagur (although, as we have just said, the north 
side of it, is bordered by snowy mountains), the thermometer rose 
to 100", in the sliadc: which was 2" higher than at tlie place where 
they lirst began to ascend, from the jdains of Hindoostan. 

Mr. Daniel was greatly struck with the magnificence of tlie 
scenery, during this short excursion ; particularly in the valley of 
Sirinagur it.self, on one side of which, the base of the snowy ridge 
may be said to commence: and the entire face of tlie mountain, 
from the base to the summit, meeting the eye at oik:c, exhibits a 
boldnefs of front, and vastnefs of elevation, that is seldom ecpaalled 
in one and the same point of view. 

Some geographical information concerniiig the upper part of tlte 
course of the Ganges, and its principal branches, appears at the 
foot of a very characteristic, and beautiful sketch, of the two great 
chains of mountains; drawn by Mr. Daniel, and transmitted to tins 
country; and communicated to me, by my friend Sir Joscpli Banks. 
This information is contained in three geograjihical sketches, ex¬ 
plained in some letters tliat accompany them. Two of these 
sketches are Mr. Daniel's original ones; and as far as they go, ex¬ 
hibit that firm attachment to trutli, and honesty of discrimination, 
whicli I have observed in all the works of tliis ingenious artist: I'or 
he lias made two distinct skett'hes, of what he saw, and of what lie 
only heard of. The third sketch is called “ Mr. Daniel’s sketch 
“ correctedand differs in one remarkable particular, from the 
original one ; in that* the Alucknundra river, whicli pafses under 
Sirinagur, is made perfectly distinct from the Baghyretty: but 
Mr. Daniel’s sketch describes the Alucknundra, as a branch of the 
Baghyretty, which separates from it, below the cow’s mouth, and 

a B 
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rejoins it below Sirinagur. I know not to whom I am to attribute 
this “ corrected sketchbut some of the information written un¬ 
der it, differs from that contained in Mr. Daniel's letters. 

Although the geographical information furnished by this tour, 
is not of a kind, perfect or circumstantial enough, to allow of its 
being inserted in the great map: yet, on the whole, afsisted by 
our previous, though very limited, knowledge of the subject, we 
may draw from it, the following conclusions: 

1st. That the Baghyretty (which I take to be the true head of the 
Ganges) and Alucknundra rivers, the former from the N, and the 
latter from the N E; join their streams at Dcuprag, or the middle 
Gangoutra, * at a few miles distance below Sirinagur ; and then 
form the proper Ganges of Hindoostan; which afterwards ifsucs 
through mount Sewalick, at Huidwar, the lozver Gangoutra. 

sd. That Sirinagur is situated on the Alucknundra, reckoned the 
largest of the two streams: and being there confined within a 
channel of lOO yards wide, runs with astonishing rapidity, and is 
crofsed by means of rope bridges, of a peculiar construction. 

3d. That the Alucknundra river (or at least the eastern branch 
of it) has its source in the snowy mountains of Thibet; and is 
traceable to Buddlenaut, or Badrenaut, nine journies above Siri¬ 
nagur. The road being exceedingly difficult, great deductions 
must of course be made, in reducing the distance to a straight 
line. By the map, at page 200, it seems probable, that the Aluck¬ 
nundra is the same river that appears in Du Halde (Vol. IV.), 
under the name of Mamhou ; whose source is not far from that of 
the Ganges; and which it joins before that river ifsucs from mount 
Sewalick. 

41 h. That the Baghyretty river, has a source far more remote 
than the Alucknundra: but through defect of information, the 
direction of its course above the upper Gangoutra, is unknown. 
The account in the corrected sketch, says, that one branch of it 

• Tills is a compound term, signifying the fall or cascade of the Ganga, or Ganges. 
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comes from the lake Dbul above Cashmere: but this lake, as is 
well known, having no outlet on the east, from the valley of Cash- 
mere ; any branch of the Ganges that comes from the north-west, 
must of course, spring from the mountains that lie on the east of 
Cashmere. As to the head of the Ganges itself, we cannot forget 
the particulars, communicated by the Lamas, sent by C’amhi ; 
whose report, although defective in geometrical exactnefs, has not 
fallen under any suspicions of error, or misrepresentation, in plain 
matters of fact: and their report was, that the Ganges ifsues from 
the lake Mapai^a, and runs westward ; afterwards turning to the 
south, and south-east. The melsenger sent by Tiefentaller, ap¬ 
pears to have corroborated this report; though without intending 
it. []Sec pages 309 and 310 of the Memoir.]] 

The distance of the cavern, naified the cow’s mouth, is not written 
on Mr. Daniel’s sketch; but may be inferred by the proportional 
spaces, to be somewhat nearer to Sirinagur, than Badrenaut is. 
It is described to be above the upper Gangoutra (though I had 
supposed it to be one and the same place), and this last, is about 
150 G. miles from Sirinagur, b)^ Tiefcntaller's account; and as this 
gentleman's report of the distance between Hurdwar and Sirina¬ 
gur agrees with the late accounts ; that between Sirinagur and 
Gangoutra (as he also travelled it himself) may, I think, be ad 
mitted in the present case. 

Upon the whole, we have made no advances, in the present in¬ 
stance, towards ascertaining the upper part of the course of the 
Ganges; or that between its source and the cow's mouth ; which 
latter, we may conceive, from the accounts before us, to be si¬ 
tuated in a north, or N by W, direction from Hurdwar. Between 
tho.se points, the Ganges may be supposed to take a deep bend ; 
though perhaps not quite so deep as the Lamas' map describes it. 

Mr. Daniel was informed (as we have before hinted), that the 
Baghyretty river, at a considerable distance below the cow's mouth, 
(that is, four journies) separates into two branches; the easternmost 
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of which is said to be the Alucknundra. It is however, so unusual 
a circumstance, in a rugged and mountainous country, for a river 
to separate into different branches; and these to unite again, at 
the distance of several days' journey, lower down; that it requires 
a more decisive kind of evidence, than the vague report of tra¬ 
vellers ; given perhaps, in a language not critically understood by 
the persons who received it. Concerning this, and other particu¬ 
lars, the very active and spirited inquiries, now pursued by our 
countrymen in India, may speedily furnish us with very satisfac¬ 
tory information. 

My worthy friend. Col. Robert Kyd, of the Bengal establish- 
mejit, whose active and philantliropic mind, directs every discovery, 
and every incident, towards the benefit of his fellow creatures; ob¬ 
serves, on occasion of his commuliicating the narrative of Mr. Da¬ 
niel's journey, to the Government of Bengal, “ that the facility of 
“ communication with this Alpine region, enables those, whose 
“ ill health might otliervvisc compel them to revisit their native 
“ country, subject to the annoyance of breathing the unwholesome 
“ air of a ship, for several months ; to effect a change of climate 
“ from that of the burning plains of Hindoostan, to the cold of 
“ Greenland (if required), in 48 hours; or to any of the inter- 
“ mediate temperatures, between those extremes; accompanied 
« also witli the no lefs desirable change of vegetable diet. To those 
“ Kuropean constitutions that have been relaxed, by long residence, 
“ in the lower regions of Bengal, the Rungpour frontier offers a 
“ similar resource; and is still nearer at hand." 


END OF THE MEMOIR. 
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AbDALT.A, King of Candahar, his visits 
to Delhi, XX, et scq. His grand battle 
with the Mahraitas Ixxiv. Founder of 
the kingdom ot Candahar - cxxiii 
ABDALLI, meaning the subjects of the King 
ofC. ndalu.r. See Candahar, and 167 
Abdul Hinnced Lubah, 95, 99, 137, 139, 

2?9 

Abdul Kurrim - 9 S> >^4 

Abul FaziL compiles the Ayin Acbaree, cix 
His description of Cashmere, 145. Cited, 
80, 143, i 62,. i (>3 
Abulfcda, 192. His Persian Geography, 
untranslated - - I 99 

Ahingdmu Mujor - 27 

ABISTAGI, Emperor of GH/.m xhv 
.dCilyf/?. Emperor, born, 183. The Mo- 
gul dynasty established in his person, Iviii. 
The glory of the house of Tiittur, lix. His 
division of Hindoostan, cix, et scq. His 
pilgrimage to Agimcre - 220 


Paj>/ 

Acbarabad, another name for Agra 64 

* Acesincs river (theChunaub) 100, 124 

Achecn head - - 42 

* Adanns river - - 240 

ADJIDSING Rajab, Terr, of cxviii 
Adjodin - 92, 104, 119 

Adoni - - cxxxv, 285 

AFGHAN or FATAN dynasty of Emperois 

of Hindoostan, origin of - xlviii 
AFGHANS, - 115,152,167 

* Agara of Ptolemy, not Agra, 64 (but pro¬ 
bably the Agiiroit of Bernoulli, Vol. 1 . 
I 35 -) 

AGIMERE, or AZMKRE r.xxvi, 219 

Agra, 63. Table of distances from 318 
AHMFD SHAH, Emperor - Ixix 

ALI'.XANDER's expedition furnished the 
Greeks with the first authentic knowledge 
of India, xxv. Was not ignorant of the 
phenomena of tides, or of the course of the 
Lidusj when he set out, xxiii, xxiv. Saw 
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only the western frontier of India, xxv. 
supposed India to be the eastern extreme 
of the continent, xxvii. His route in the 
Panjab traced, 121, et seq. His altars, 
124. Fleet built, 125. Did not visit 
Cashmere, 126. His voyage down the 
Hydaspes, &c. ib. Wounded in a city 
near the present Toulomba, 128. Mas 
had too much credit for his Indian con¬ 
quests, 130. Conjecture concerning his 
fleet, 132. His descendants, or those of 
Ills followers, recognized in Bijore and 
Badakshan, in modern times, 161, ct scq. 
166, 201. His marches on tlie west of the 
Indus, remarks on, 169. Bridge over the 
Indus, 175. Goes in quest of elephants, ib. 
Map of his marches between the Caspian 
sea and the Indus, zoo. His voyage from 
Pattala, down the Indus, and expedition 
along the coast, 187. Port of Alexander, 
ib. Tradition in Sindy, concerning his 
crofsing the Indus - 367 

Alishung Prov. and River - 156,165 

ALLA, Emperor, attacks the Deccan xlviii ' 
Allahabad city, 62. Not Palibothra 51 


312 

Ixxii 


ALMORAH 
ALLUMGUIRE II. 

Alluvions of rivers, remarks on, 246, 255, 
256, 341, cf icq. 


A/pbaheium Tbibetanum 
Alucknundra river 
Ahmkar Prov.and R. 

Amboor 

AMEDNAGUR, soubah of 
Amednagur city 
Amedabad - 34, 

Ammcrcot 
Andaman island 
Anderson, Mr. David 


300, 303 
360, ct sen. 
156, 165 
266 


CXI 

223 

33, 209,229 
183 
41 

Vl. 221, 233 
Anderson, Mr. yantes. Notes A. and vi 
Angedive islands - - 29 

Anjenga - - 18, 19 

Annamally Mts. - - 276 

Anquilcldu Perron, 91, 212, 223, 250, 252, 


ANTHROPOPHAGI in the islands, in the 
bay of Bengal, &c. xxxix, ct seq. 

Antiquitc Geograpbique de I'lndc, 124, 168, 

198 

• Aornus Mt. - 162,173,174 

• ARACHOSIA - 169, 191 

Aracan, coast, and river - 38 

Aramroy - . - 186 

ARCOT, NABOB of, his territories and 

revenue, cxxxvi, et seq. Pays a subsidy to 
the East-lndia Company, cxiv. An ally 
of the British - cxxxvi 

Arcot, city of - 265 


• ARIA, or ARIANA - 169,191 

Armkill of Ferishta, the same as Warangole, 

cxi, 247 

AROKHAGE - - 169 

Arnaul island - - 33 

Arrian, his account of the dimensions of 
India, xxvi. His Indian history, merit of, 
xxviii, xxLx. Cited, xxiv, xxvii, xxx, xxxiii, 
54. 93,125, 128, 171,174,176,181, 187, 

Arruck, or Areg - 250,231 

Asiatics, give the same names to countries 
that lie on both sides of any cajiital ri\ ei 

cxxiv 

ASHEN AGUR, the ancient name of Sewad, 

K 5 

ASSAM, 297, ct scq. Its capital, Glier- 

gong - 299 

• ASSACANI - 159, 172, 174, 175 

Afsergur - 207 

Ast/cy’s Collection of Travels, 194, 195, 307 

Attock city, 83, 87, 121. Supposed to be 

on or near the site of Taxila 122 

AVA, dominions of, 297. City, 306. Ri¬ 
ver of - 39, 40, 295, 297, 299 

Avenue of trees, 500 miles in length 82 
Aurimgahad - 210. et .sen. 

AURUNGZEBL, or ALLUMGUIRE 1. 
his elevation, Ixi. Absent from his ca- 
jiital, 30 years, Ixii. His revenue, Ixiii. 
Two letters of his, to his sons, ib. Con¬ 
tests of his sons, and their descendants, 
for the throne, ib. ct seq. Chastizes the 
Yuzuf-Zyes - 164 

Ayin Acharec, or Institutes of Aehar, com¬ 
piled by Abul Fazil, die. Translated 
into English, by Mr. Gladwin, ib. Cited, 
vi, 68, 79, 81, 91, loi, 102, 127, 131, 
136. > 37 . >46. is>. > 5 *. > 53 . >S 4 . > 59 . 
>63. > 73 . >78. >84. >85. >86, 187, 299. 
Azmere. See Agimere. 
AZUPHDOWLAH. See Oude 


B. 


BABER, Emperor, conquers Hindoostan, 
Ivi. His commentaries quoted by Capt. 
Kirkpatrick, 85, 87, 95, 109, 116, 151, 
154 to 159, 165, 167, 176 


>70, 


• BACTRIA 
Baddammy 

Badra, applied* to the names of rivers 
Badrachillum 
Badrenau't, or Buddlenaut 
Baghyretty river - 369, et sen. 

BAGLANA - 2 sS,etseq. 

— . policy of its sovereigns 259 


>99 

252 

286 

246 

370 
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BAHADER shah. Emperor Ixiv 

BAHAR, S( ubah of - cx 

Babelgong - - 208, 212 

Bain river - - 246, ct aeq. 

Baker, Capl. George - 296, et seq. 

BALAGAT (a province of the Deccan) 

cxxvii 

Balasore - * 9 

BALHARA, the title of the Kings of 
Nehrtvaltli, in the 13th century 228 

• Balioos, t he ancient name of Candahar, 171 
BALK . - - S8 

B.illaGaut . - cxxxvi 

BALLOGES, a nation or people exx, 167, 

178 

BALLOGISTAN. Little - ih. 

BALTISTAN. See Little Thibet. 

Baniian - - - 89 

Baiicapoiif-Sanore - - 249 

Baiuioogiir - - 236 

Bangalore - - 267, 268 

Banks, Sir Joseph - 3t> 3% 

Barker, Sir Robert - 103 

Barker, Mr, - - 14 

Barnard, Mr, - - 284 

Baran R. - - 156, 157 

Barchmooleh pals - 138 

Baroach (or Broach) - 34, 227 

. the port of Tagara and of Nehrwa- 

leh - - - 228, 229 

Baronthala, a name of Lafsa - 306 

BARRAMAUL, valley of - 271 

Bafseen • - - 32 

Bale - - - 186 

Batnir, or Batinda - 76, 119 

. — desert of - 120 

Battles, a great many fought on the plains of 
Panniput and Carnawl - Ixxiv, 62 
Battles of the French and English with the 
natives of India, gained with a very small 
proportion of European troops xcv 

Bazaar, on the Indus - 86,148 

BAZALET JUNG, late 
• Bazira - i?** > 73 ’ » 74 > >75 

Beauchamp M- - 81 19* 

Beder - - 210, 248 

BEDNORE; or BIDDANORE xevi, 


Beauchamp M- - 81 191 

Beder - - 210, 248 

BEDNORE; or BIDDANORE xevi, 

cxxxviii 

• Bedusta, ancient Hindoo name of the lly- 
duspes river, or modern Behut 99, 254 
Beemah, a sacred river 244, 254, 258 


Behker, or Bhakor 


177. >78 


Behut, or Jhylum river, 99, i 37 f i 43 » > 44 * 
Its source in Cashmere, 136. Conflux 
with the Chunaub - 118 

Beiragur - - * 4 ° 

Bejapour, or Vtsiapour - 250,251 

BEMBAJEE,Tcvrs.of • exxx 


Page 

Bember, 84, 85, 91, 135. Route to Cash- 
mere, by - - 134 

BENARES, province of, acquired by the 
British, c. Revenues of, cxiv, cxvi. City, 
62. Tables of distances from - 319 
BENGAL, happily situated with respect to 
its security from foreign attacks, cxv. Re¬ 
venues, extent, and population of, cxiii, et 
seq. Invaded by the Mahrattas, xxxvi. 
Merit of its Governors, in the conduct of 
the Carnatic, &c. wars, civ. Its provinces 
obtained by the East-India Company, un¬ 
der circumstances particularly favourable, 
cv. In a better state than the rest of In¬ 
dia. ... evi 
Bengalla - - - 57 

Benstey, Mr. - vi. 78, 230 

BERAR, soubah of - cx 

BKRAR RAJAH. MOODAJEE 
BOO NS L A H, territories of, cxxix. 
Holds Orifsa, which separates the British 
pofsefsions in Bengal, from the northern 
• circars,/ 7 j. Great extent of his dominions, 
exxx. Revenue, ib. A descendant of 
Sevajee - - ih. 

Bernoulli, M. - hi, 68, 69, 79, 91, 93, 

104, J05, 107, 163, 307 
Bercilly - - * ^3 

Bernier, M. the most instructive of all East- 
Indian travellers, 133. Cited, 66, 71, 96, 

137, 142, 192 

Beyah R. (ancient Hypbasis) - 102 

Beypasha R. ancient Hindoo name of the 
Beyah,> r Hypbasis - 102 

Bezoara, or Buzwarah - 210 

Bhakor. See Behker 

BHARAT A, the Sanscrit name of Hindoo- 
stan - - - XX 

Bhcerah pafs, over the Behut river 87 
BICKANERE - - cxxiii 

Bijinagur, the proper name of Bisnagur. 

See Bisnagur 

Bijorc, the ancient Bazira 157, et seq. 
BILSAH 233 

Bisnagur city founded, liii. Position of, 291 
Bifsooly (in the Panjab) - 103 

Biton or Beton, his geograjihy of Alexan¬ 
der’s marches, quoted by Pliny xxxi 

Black pagoda - - 363 

Boad - - • - 240 

BOGILLANA. See BAGLANA. 

Bogle, Mr. George - 301,302 

Bombay, 31. Tables of distances from, 320 
Bomrauzepollam - - 284 

BONSOLA, or BOONSLAH, the family 

name of the Rajahs of Berar - Ixxi. 

BOOTAN, a feudatory of Thibet, 301. 
Mountains, vast height of - 3«.'! 
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Bopaltol - - zo6 

Bore - - xxiv, i8i 

Buudicr, Claud cxxiii, 48, 66, 77, 78 
Bramins, or Braclimins, burn themselves, 127 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS in Hiiuloostan, 
extent, pop^ilation, and revenues of, rxiii, 
rt seq. and - - cxxxvii 

BRITISH NATION, or its representative 
in India, tlic Enst-India Company, con¬ 
quests of, xcii, xciv, xcv. Wars with 
Hyder Ally, and the Nizam of the Dec- 
ran, xevi, &c. With tlie Mahrattas, c. 
Allies in India, tlie Nabobs of Oude, and 
the Carnatic - cxiii, cxiv 

Brilisli Channel, no good chart of, exist- 
ing - - V 

Brodera - 34, 220, 221, 224 

BroV’iir, Col. - 76, 93, 110 

liriiif, Miijor irUlhiin - 234 

■* Biicephala - - 125 

BUCHARIA, the coiintiics of that name 
distinguished from each other 196, 199 
Bud, or Bodda, worshipped by the j)Coi)lc < 
ofNahroara - - 229 

Bujfon, Count - 343, 349, 354 

Bullau.spour - - 108 

BUNDELA or BUNDKLCUND cxvii, 234 
Bunnoo, or Baiiou - 114, 115, It6 

Burhanpour - 33, 203, 208 

BURMAH - - 297,298 

Burranipooler river, the same with the San- 
poo river of'I’hibet, 355. (icncral course 
of, 355, 336. Unknown in Europe as a 
eajtital river, until the year 1765, 356. 
\’ast breadth of - 357 

Burrampooter, and Gauges rivers, a remark¬ 
able circunistanre attending their eourses, 
in respect to eaih othir - 314 

Bufsy, M. the geograjdiy of his marches the 
only leniaiiiing monument of the power ol 
the'French, in the Deccan, 249. Great 
advantages arising to geography from, ib. 
Map of his marches, cited, 210, 2i i, 
214, 215, 248, 249, 254 
Pnitlafs, or Puddar river - 225 

Bu/.warah. See Bezoara. 

• BYL’-IAE of Ptolemy, the Balti-stan, or 
Little Thibet of modern times, 97, 150 
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w 

CABUL, province of, 151, 153. City of, 
the capital of the kingdom of Candahar, 
88, 153. Esteemed the gate of India, to¬ 
wards Tartary, 153. River of Cabul, 

155, et seq. 
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Capital cities, their positions often fixed 
with a reference to foreign politics xlviii 

■ -- - overgrown, both a moral and 

political evil - 208, 209 

Cadiapatam Point - 17 

Ctesar, Frederick 251, 254, 282, 291, 292 
CAFERISTAN, the same as Kntlore 164 
C.igg.ir river - 70, 74, 186 

Ciullatid, General - 282, 283 

Calastri - - 283 

Calcutta, geographical position of, 8. Ac¬ 
count of, 58. its litadel, 59. Table of 
distances from • 321 

Calicut - - 27 

Cal ini river - - SG54 

• Calinipaxa - - 51, 54 

Call, Sir John - 16, 275 

Call, Col. Thomas - 216,219,230 

CulUnder, Mr. - vi, xxiv 

Callanore, or Kiilhinorc - 105 

Callian - - - 32 

* Calliana - - 32 

Calpy - - 204, 205 

Calymere Point - 15 

Camai, Col. Jacob 211, 218, 221, 233, 

236, 238, 240, 240 
Cambay, city of, 35. The poit of Ameda- 
bad - - 209 

. " gulf of - 35,36 

Camels, bred in Sindy - 181 

Cameron, Mr. - 205, 233 

CAMllI, Enipiror of China, 307, 310, 
314. Sends persons to discover the springs 
ot the Ganges - 314 

Caml>bell, Ca/tf. - 11 

Canals oi' FKKOSE III. 73, et seq. 

CANDAHAR, King of, (TIMUR SHAH, 
son and succefst r of AHUALLA) his 
kingdom founded by Abdalla, cxxiii. Fin - 
ther account of, 132, 155. Tlu countiy 
of Sindy, tributary to him cxxiv, 184 
Candahar, city, 89, 90. The gate of India 
towards Persia, 153, 167. Not the 
roptimistfn Alexandria - 160,171 

Canoul - . _ 386 

Canogc - - - 54 

Cannon, an extraordinary large one 61 
CARNA'FIC, anciently included the whole 
peninsula south of the Kistnah ri/er, 
cxxxvii. E.vtent and revenues of, ifc. In¬ 
convenient lomi, considered with rcsp ’ct 
to its dcfeijee, ib. Vast number of for- 

trefses, in - 273 

Carnatic Gur - - 275 

Canjawl, 70, "jz. A place of battles, Ixxiv. 

62 

Carter, Capt. • 206 

Carwar - - - 29« 
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* CASHGAR 97, 163, 164. 191, et seq. 
CASHMERE, measured roads I'roni Hin- 
doostaii to, 132. Journies of the Mogul 
Emperors, to it, 133. Position of its ca¬ 
pital, 135. Dimensions of its valley, 140. 
Dcsciij)rion of, 143. Originally a lake, 
ih. Shawls manufactured there, 144. Has 
a breed of sheep that carry burthens, ib. 
Revenues of - I45 

• CASl A, or CASHGAR - 97 

Caibcurl, Hon. Colonel - 274, 278 

• CA'J'HERI of Diodorus Siculus, the Kut- 

try tribe of Hindoos - 93, 123 

Catmandu - - 303 

CATRY tribe of Thevenot, the Catberi of 
Diodorus - "93 

Cattack, ii. Importanceof its position exxx 
Cauvery river, or Cavery - 275 

Caveripatam - - 370 

• Caucasus of India 169, 170, 171, tpo. 

See also Hindoo-Kho. 

CEYLON island, 43, et seq. Its figure 
doubtful - - 44 

Chandernagore - "59 

Chandeghere, or Kandeglicri 283,291 

Chanda - - 24S 

Cliandor . - - 208 

Chandercc - - 233 

Cliangamah - - 273 

Chanmanning - - 301, 302 

Chaparang - - 309 

CHARASM, or KARASM - 113 

• CIIAURANEI of Ptolemy (answering to 

Kanria) 97 

• CHATAE (Koten) - 97 

CHATEESGUR, one of the names of the 

Ruttunpoiir province. See Ruttun|)Our. 
Cheitore, 230, 231. First taken by the Ma- 
homedans - - lii 

Chevalier, M. - 297, 299 

Chilka lake - - 242 

Chillambrum - - 13 

CHINA, its comparative vicinity to Bengal, 
29j. Map of, in Du Haldc - ih. 
Chinaputton - - 290, 291 

Chinese travellers embark on the Nou Kian, 
or Ava riycr - - 296 

Chinnabalabaram - 266, 281, 282 

Chinsurah - - 59 

Chitteldroog - 269, 292 

Chittigong - - 38 

Chitwa - • - 27 

CHOROMANDEL. See Cofomandel. 
Chowpareh pafs - 115,154 

Chronological Table of Emperors cxli 

Chnnaub river {tho Acesincs J 100, 124 

Chuganserai, 151. River, 156, 157, 163 
Chunagur, or Junagur (in Guzerat) 224 
CIRCARS, NORTHERN, enumerated. 
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cxxxiv. Whence denominated, ib. How 
situated in respect of Bengal and Madras, 
exxw. Revenues of, ib. Geographical 
construction of, 242, 243. Obtained by 
the French fiom the Nizam of the Deccan, 
Ixxi. CoiK]ueTed by the British xci 

Circar, definition of - cx 

Clive, Lord xci, xciii, xciv, xcv, 59, 265 

* Clisobara - - - 49 

* Cocala - - 243 

Cochin, 22. Lakes of - 21 

Coimbeitore - 276, 277 

Colair lake - - 255,257 

Colouring of the MAP of HINDOOSTAN, 

account of - - xv 

Coleroone R. - - 257 

Coloic, or Coloor - - 290 

Combam, or Commum - 285 

• COMEDl of Ptolemy (answering to Kut- 

tore) - . . 150, 164 

COMIS, orCUMIS - - 189 

Comorin, Cape - 17, cl seq. 

CONCAN - - cxxvti 

Conda, or Kond, a termination signilying 
fortrefs - - 216 

Cotidanorc - - 287 

Condavir - - 290 

Conflux of the Hydaspes and Accsincs (Be- 
hut, and Chunaub) turbulent and dange¬ 
rous - - - 118 

Confederacy of the princijial powers of Hin- 
doostan, against the British, in 1780 ciii 

Conghe lake - - 310 

Comiuests of Europeans in Hlndoostati, &c. 
xc. Impolicy of prosecuting, by the Bri¬ 
tish - - cv 

Condaminc, M. - - 354 

Connoifsance dc Temps - 29 

Coolc, Sir Eyre xci, ci, cii, 264, 266 

Coos-Beyhar, or Cooch Beyhar 301 

• Cophenes, R. - 170, 171, 176 

CORAH provinces 63, Ixxv, rf see/. 

COROMONDEL coast, atithorities for the 

geography of, 12, 19. Has no port for 
large ships . - - 264 

Cospour - - 298 

Cosa R. or Kofs - - 304 

Cofs, an ititicrary measure of Hindoostan, 
4, et seq. Common, or Hindoostanny 
cofses, ih. Of Acbar and Shah Jehan, 
4, 83. Those of file Ayin Acbaree, are 


of the common standard, 80. Proof of 
it, Note - - 151 

Cofsimbazar - - 60 

Cotsford, Mr. - - 10, 243 

Coveripatam. See Caveripatam. 

Coupele - - - 121 

Cow R. or Cow-mull, 154, 155. The Co- 
pbenes - - I7» 

3C 
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Cow’s mouth, a cavern so named 308, 336, 

369, et seq. 

Cridland, Lieut. • 11, 243 

• Crocala - - - 187 

Crotchey (the port of Alexander) ,187 

Cuddapah - - z8z 

Cuddalore ' - - 13, 279 

Cudapanattum - - 271 

Cummiug, Capt. Edward, - 47 

Curlitis, Quintus - xxxi, 120, 123, 125 
CUTCH, 185. A rugged country, exxiv. 

Little Cutch - - 186 

CUTTUB, Emiwror, founder of the Patan 
dynasty, in Hindoostan - xlviii 


D. 

Dacca, city, 61. An extraordinaiy large 
cannon there - - ib. 

* DAHAL - - XX, 191 

DAHISTAN - XX, 189, 191 

Dalmacherry - - , 

Dalrymple, Mr. vii, 17, 18, 19, 20, 28, 30, 
3 '> 3 o> 37 » 38 , 39 > 4 °» 4 S» *8i, 185, 243, 
248, 271, 274, 275, 292 
Daniel, Mr. - - 368, 369 

D'Anvilk, M. viii, 6, 7, 13, 14, 19, 36, 38, 
39,43.44,46,52,77,78,97,98, too, 120, 
124, 154, 168, 177, 187, 188, 194, 19s, 
197 to 199, 212, 214, 21$, 221, 225, 
226, 273, 274, 276, 282, 284, 287, 289, 
290, 292, 295, 298, 300, 310, 311, 3S5, 

. . , , 3 S 6 . 372 > 374 

- . was misuiformetl respecting the 

names of the Panjab rivers - 124,125 

his o])inion respecting the limits 
of the ancient world, justified 198. 199 
D'Apres, M. viii, 13, 20, 36, 39, 40. 42, 

44, 46 

Dara Sbekoe's march from Moultan to Can- 
dahar - - 90, 166 

Darempoury - - 271 

DARIUS HrSTASPES, explores the In¬ 
dus, xxii- Renders the western parts of 
India, tributary to Persia - xxiii, 146 
Darwar - - exxv, 252 

Davis, Capt. - - 288, 290 

D’Auvergne, Lieut. - 25 

Davy, Major _ - - 103 

Day’s journey in Hindoostan, length of, 

287, 317 

Debalpour - - . * I • 

DECCAN, geographical definition of, xix, 
cxii. Its history more obscure than that 
of Hindoostan, xliii. First invaded by 
the Mabomedans in 1293, li. A stumb¬ 
ling block to the Emperors of Iltndoo- 
stan, lix. Becomes independent of Del- 


Page 

hi, Ixviii. Its history written by Ferishta, 
and may be soon expected to appear in 
English, Ixxix. Deccan, signifies the 
SOUTH, cxii. Most of it pofsefsed by 
the Mahrattas - - exxiv, cxxvii 

DECCAN, S 0 U 5 AH of, NIZAM ALLY, 
his territories and revenues, cxxxv, cxxxvi 
Deenkote pafs, over tbe Indus, 82, 114, 

*54 

Delafield, Capt. - - 20 

Delhi, 65, 66. Tables of distances from, 

323 

Dellamcotta - - 302 

Delta of the Ganges, 346. Of the Indus, 
37 » * 79 - Of the Ava, or Pegu river, 39, 
297. Of rivers in general, 255, et seq. 
Dena R, - - 120 

Dcogirc (Dowlatabad) - 213 

Dcogirc, or Deogur (in Nagpour, or Gond- 
wanah) - - 237 

Dcopad, or Doupar - - 288, 289 

DESERT of Batnir - - 120 

" of Agimere, or REGISTAN, 

xxii, 183. OfCandaliar - 115 

Desidiri - - - 142 

Dcvicotla - - 14, 

Dhul, or Dul lake, - - j7i 

Panna, or Puma, 233: 
Raolconda, 253 : Colore, 
290: Gaiulicotta - 282 

154 

- - 22 

i6s 

123. 


Diamond mines 
Beiragur, 240: 
or Gani 
Dilcn R. 

Dilla, Mt. 

DU Kusba 
Diodorus Siculus, 


XXXI, 93, 123, 124, 


128, 230 

3<5 


»S 7 

27s 

cxvi 

69 

311 


Diu island 

Doabeh R. - - . 

Dobygur 

DOOAB, explanation of the term 
DOON, or DOWN 
Douloo-Sagur 

Doupar, or Dcopad - 288, 289 

Dow, Col. xli, xlii, lii, cxxxiv, 70, 71, 73 
DOWLATABAD, soubah of, cxi. For- 
trefs of - . CXI. 213 

Drummond, Capt. . 28 

Dryander, Mr. - vi 

Du Halde, P, 198, 297, 299, 300, 302, 307, 
308,310,355,356.370 
Dundas, Capt. - - *8,45 

Durrah, or Ziirrah, lake of - 154 

Du Val, P. - - - 250 


E. 

EAST-INDIA COMPANY, a greater im- 
perium in imperio, than, perhaps, ever 
before existed, cxv. Military establish- 
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ment, and amount of their sales, ib. Their 
revenue in India » - cxiv 

EclaircifsemeHS Geograpbiques sur la Carte 
de I’Inde - 7,158,168,185,187,227 
Edrisi - 227,228,229 

Egyptians trade to India - xxxv 
Elevated plain, in Coimbettore - 277 

Elephanta island - - 32 

ELLICHPOUR, province of 237. Im¬ 
plied also in page exxx, cxxxv; it being 
the western part of BERAR. 

Ellichpour city - - 237 

Elliot, Mr. eulogium on - 240 

EUore - - 214,215 

Elora, temples of, or pagodas 32, 214 

• Embolima - . 174 

• Emodus, Mts. - 125, 302 

Endelavoy. See Indelavoy. 

Endore. See Indore. 

Eraba, or Araba - 367 

Eradut Ctrttm, memoirs of - Ixiii 

Erutottbenes - xxvi, xxvii, 54 

• Erranaboas R. - - 49 • 

Etesian winds, what meant by them, in 

Arrian - - 131 

EUROPEANS, conquests of, in Hindoo- 
Stan, &c. - - xl, et seq. 

European force in India, may be too great, 
in proportion to the sepoy force cxv 
Ewart, Lieut. 216, 217, 218, 235,236, 237, 
*38. 239» 248, 249, 293 


F. 

Farmer, Mr. - 223, 258 

Farsang of Persia - - 89,188 

FEKOSE III. his public works, liv,73,ffsrg'. 
Feroseabad. See Hifsar-Feroaeh 
Ferisbta, writes a liistory of Hindoostan, 
which is translated by Col. Dow, xli. His 
history of the Deccan not published in 
any European language, Ixxix. Cited 
from his liistory of Hindoostan, 54, 55, 
70, 7>» 73« 74> 95* >>8, 163, 183, 224. 

226, 227, 291 

Fermul ■ - - - 115 

FEROKSERE, Emperor, Ixvi. Grants 
particular privileges to the English East- 
India Company - - ib. 

FIZOOLA CAWN, his Terrs. - evii 
Forde, Colonel - ^ - 243 

Forster, Mr. George, his route from India 
to the Caspian sea, 148. Cited, cxviii, 69, 
79, 81, 86, 88, 89, 98, 100, 104, 134, 
138, 139, 140, 142, 146, 147, 153, 156, 
171, 187, 188. His death, 149. Map 
of his route at page 200. 


Fort William. Sec Calcutta. 

Fort St. George. Sec Madras. 

Fraser, Mr. - - cix, cxii 

FRENCH NATION, conquests of, in Hin- 
doostan, xc. Will probably enjoy more 
advantages in the Carnatic, under Maho¬ 
med Ally, than if Tippoo pofscEcd it, ci. 
Can effect nothing without a territorial 
revenue - - ib. 

Fryer - - - 251 

Fullarton, Col. his marches in the southern 
provinces, of gR-at advantage to geogra¬ 
phy, ii, 196. Mentioned 15, 24, 

276 

FURRUCKABAD territory cxvii 

FUTTF SING GIVUVAR exxv, cxxvi 
Fyzabad - - - 6j 


G. 

• Gagasmira - - 219 

Galgala - - 252 

Galle, or Pt. de Galle - 48, et seq. 

Gandicotta, fortrefs and diamond mine 282 
Ganga, or Gonga, an ajqiellative of river, 

whence Ganges - 286,375 

Ganges river, unknown to Herodotus, xxiii. 
Sailed up, before the time of Strabo, xxxix. 
Source of, unknown till the presentcentury, 
314. Sum of the information concerning 
its source, 313; for which we are indebted 
to the Emperor CAMIII, 314. Account 
of the Ganges, 335. Indian names of, ib. 
Fabulous account of, 336. Particulars 
relating lo its banks, windings, depth, 
and rate of motion, 336, et seq. Proof of 
the smallncfs of its descent, 352. Inun¬ 
dations and their height, 348, cl seq. Dif¬ 
ferent heights of the inundation, at places 
more or lefs remote from the sea 353 
Ganges and Burrampootcr rivers, a remark¬ 
able circumstance attending their courses, 
in rcsjiect to each other - 314 

- its course corrected above Hurd- 

war - . _ 268 

* Gangia Regia - - '55 

Gangoutra, or cavern, through which the 

Ganges pafses through Mt. Himmaleh, 
308, 312, 313, 371 

-middle and lower - 370 

Ganjam - - . g 

Gap, or opening in the Gaut mountains, 276 
Gardner, Major - 211,214,247 

Gauts, or Indian Appenine, 253, 293, 294. 
The boundary of the wet and dry seasons, 
293. A stupendous wall of mountains, 
cxxvii. Gap, or opening in 276 
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Gant, explanation of the term - cxxviii 
GAURIDE dynasty, origin of - Ixvii 
Gaiir - - 189, 190 

• GEDROSIA, ancient name of MAKRAN 

GLLALI,ot GLLALEDDIN, xlviii, 115, 

116 

GF.NGIS CAWN - xlviii, 115 
GliTES ... cxix 
Ghergong - - 299 

(iheriah - - - 31 

GIllZNI, empire of, xliv. Divided xlvii 
Ghi'/.ni, cily of, 89, 167. A second Me¬ 
dina - - 167 

GHICKRRS . - 109,117 

GillICS, Dr. - - 131 

G ingee - - - 274 

Giuigi, r. - 300 to 304, 306 

Gliidwin, Mr. - cix, 95, 155 

Goa - - - 29 

Goilavcry River - 24 .<^, 255 

CoililuriU General - 32, 33, 34, 204 

Gogra, or Soorjew R. - 63, 308, 311 

GOHUD, I55,rxxix. RAJ All of, cxix 
GOLAM CAIVDIR, Terrs’ ot. exxi. His 
savage treatment of the Great Mogul, 

365 

Gohiin Mobamed 211, 217, 237, 239 

GOLCONDA, country of, cxi, cxxxv. For- 
li'cfs of - - 216 

Gold, proportional vrdue of, to silver, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus - xxv 

Gold found in the rivers that flow from the 
'I'liibet mountains, into the Ganges and 
Indus, xxv, 82, 146. Tribute to Darius 
Hystaspes, jtaid in gold - xxv, 146 
Gondegama R. - 288 

GOONDWANAIT, the ancient name of 
the Nagpour I’lovince - 237 

Goondy Cofs, what - 5 

Gooty - - - 281 

GORKAH - - - 312 

Gos, an itinerary measure - 253 

Gour, or Lucknouti - 55, 56 

Graves, Dr, John - 199 

Grcville, Right Hon. Charles - vii 
Gumsoar ... 240 

GUNTOOR Circar - cxvxvi, 290 

(Since the publication of the Memoir, tliis 
circar has been ceded to the East-India 
Comjtany.) 

• GURAil - - 172 

• Guratus R. (that of Cabul) 172, 173 

Giirdaiz, 116. River - 154 

Gnshal, or Kushal - 163, 165 

GUZERAT, pofsefsed chiefly by the Poo- 

nah M dnv.ttas, cxxvi. The wt stern parts 
woody and mountainous, exxiv. Gco- 


fjg* 

graphy of, 209, 224, el seq. Coast of, 
37. British coiujuests in - Ixxxvii 
GUZNOORGUL - 160, 165 

Gwalior, taken by Col. Popham - 234 

Gyalgur - - 218 

Guthrie, Capt. John - 368 


H. 

HADOWTY, the same as NAGORE, a di¬ 
vision of Agimere - - 232 

HAJYKAN - - 178 

Hanole, 227, 228 (the Hanaiiel of Edrisi). 
Hamilton, Capt. - 178, 182 

Harper, Col. - - 285, 289 

Hastings, Mr. ci, cix, 66, 77, 78, 216, 230, 
231, 239, 240, 260, 308, 340, 366 
Hafsi, or ffansi - - 72 

Heft Akieem - - 201 

Hemming, Mr. - - 25 

Herat - - 189 

, Herodotus, knew only the western borders 
of India, xxii. The Ganges not known 
to him, xxiii. His account of Scylax’s cx- 
])edltion dowji the Indus, about 180 years 
belore Alexander, xxiii. His account of the 
Indians, ib. Of the tides in the Red Sea, 
xxiv. Of the tribute jiaid by the Indians to 
Darius, xxv. Mentioned 146, 183 

• Hesudrus, R. (the Setlege) - 51,70 

Hezarce, R. - - 158 

* Himaiis, or Im.iiis mountains (the mo¬ 
dern Himmaleh) 97, 104, 125, 126, 150, 

190, 196, 368 

Himmaleh Mts. (see the last article) signi¬ 
fying snowy - 126, 368 

Hindenny R. - - 292 

Hindoo-Kho (theIndian Otwfrt.sw.v) 150,153, 
165, 169, and Note. 
HINDOOS, rigorous treatment of, in Sindy, 

184 

HINDOOSTAN (applied in a general sense 
to India intru Gangem, and more jnirti- 
ci'larly to the modern sKiic of it) Geo¬ 
graphical definition of, xiv. Hindoostan 
proper, what, xix and xx Its exteiit com¬ 
pared to Europe, x'x. Sketch of iN his¬ 
tory, xl. First M.ihome an roiiquc- t of, 
xlv, et seq. Mogul empire, Iviii. Down- 
full of, Ixix, et seq. Revenue of, und,;r 
Anrnng/.ebe, Ixiii, c.xii. Acb.ir’s division 
oflliiuioostan, cix. Present division, cxiii, 
el seq. 

. Countries appertaining to, 

on the west o: the Indu, 148, et seq. 
Hirmund, R. - 154 >I 55 

H.fsar-Fcrozeh - - 7D 7^ 
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miKAR TUCKOJEE, aMahratta chief, 
Terrs, of, cxxvi, cxxvii. Revenue and rc- 


sidence of 

cxxix 

Holmes, Mr. 

- 260 

Holland, Mr. John 

248 

Hoogly city, 59. River of 

3.30 

Hornby, Mr. 


Howe, Hon. Capi. Thomas, 

, 9, 16, 19, 20, 


29. 33 

Huddart, Capt. geography greatly indebted 

to his labours, ii. 18. 

Metitioned, 19, 


26, 30, 31,45 

Humherstonc, Col. 

272 

HUMAIOON, Emperor 

Ivi,Ivii 

Hunter, Mr. John 

260 

Hurdah 

206 

Hurdwar 

68, 300, 312 


Ilufsingabad - - 207 

Hufbuu Abdal, 136. Road to Cashmere, by 


I3S» 

Hiisteeiiajiour - - b(j 

• Hydaspes R. (the Lchut, or Jhylum) 99, 
124. Confluence with the AccsiiU’s (or 
Cbimaub) riirbulent 118, 126* 

lil'DKR AL: Y, late Regent of Mysore, 
account of, xc, c/ seq. His wars witli the 
British, xevi, c. His army totally de- 
lealed by tlie M-ihrattas, xtviii. Death 
and character ot - - d 


Ilydr.ibad, capital of Golconda, 214, 216. 
247, 248, 290. Table- of distances (roin. 


324 

Hydrabad on the Indus - i8( 

• Hydraotes R. (the modern Rauvee) loi, 

124 

* Ilyphasis R. (the modern Beyah) 102, 124 


I. 

7 

jaepour, or Jyenagitr - 7 

Jagarnaut pagoda - 11,242, 36^ 

IAGIIIRI'.. or liast-India Company’s lands 
in the t’aniatic, 264. Revenue of i/>. 
Jagh're, exj.lanation of the term exsv 

Jahdal...d - - iS 5 > 1^^ 

Jah h, a kind of raft - 155 

jallindhaf - - 106 

|.imdro lake. See Palte. 
lASSELMERF, - cxxxii 

lATo, theii fust appearance as a people, 
Ivii. Their late polsefsions cxviii 

• (axartes R. (the modern £ihoi.) 196, 197 
J'KIIAKGVIRE, Emperor, lx. H is route 
to C.ishtneTe, 136, 138, 139. Me:isiires 
Cashmere, 141. His obscrvatioi.s on tlie 
sovereigns ot Baglana, 259. Menttoned, 
140, :42, 220, 221 


Page 

Jchaul - - - II9 

Jellamooky - - 106, 107 

Jen.aub. Sec Chunatib. 

Jeneahgur - - 259 

Jcnjlan - - 119 

yElVAN BUCIIT, set up for Einj)cror by 
ABDALLA - Ixxiv 


Jhelum, or Jhylum river. Sec Bchut. 

- . - city or town of - 81,83, 95 

JidgerR. - - 76,73 

Jigat point and jtagoda 226 

Jihon river (ancient O.rtts J 150, 196, 197 

Jionpoiir - (>3 

St. John’s Point - 3'4 

lllahabad. Sec All ihab.ai 

* Itnaiis, orHimaus Mts. (then.odcrn Ilitn- 
maleh) 97,104,125,126,15o,190,196,368 

• Inde - - 234 

Jndelavoy - - 248 

INDIA (applied in a general sense, to tlie 

countries between Persia, Citina.and T.ar- 
tary : and more particidarly in this jilace, 
to tlie parts of it known to the ancients) 
derivation of, xix. The- term improperly 
a|»plied, at fiist, to any part cveept India 
inirii Cangi’m, xsi. Has in all ages ex¬ 
cited the atleniion of the curious, ili. 
Matipers of its inhabitants nearly the same 
22 cetiluiies :i;-,o, as at j/icsent, ih. and 
wix. Little known to the Greeks, uti- 
lil Alexander’s ex|'edition, xxii. The 
western p.ut of it tiibulary to Darius Hys- 
taspes, xxiii. The tribute paid in gold, 
and wliy, xxv. Its proportional dimen¬ 
sions better exprefsed by Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, Arrian, and Pliny, than by Ptolemy, 
xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. Appears never to have- 
composed one empire, until the Maho- 
medan conquest, xxxii. A pafsioii for 
liidun nianufaetures and products, has 
actuated the people of the west, in every 
age, xxiii. Trade of the Tyrians, Egyp¬ 
tians and Romans, to India, xxxiii, to 


xxxix 

Indian ciiiis ocrit|)y more ground than Eu¬ 
ropean ones, and wliy, 50. General idea 
of - - - - 58 

Indian names ptev.i’.l in the western part of 
Thibet - - ili 

Ind ian Ciiui'U-^i See Cittn'usiis, and lim- 
doo-Klio. 

Indore, or Eiuh-i-e 222 

• INDO SCYTHIA. - 185 

Indus river, or Sinde (proper Sanscrit 
name Scendboo), 94. Known to the 
Rom.-,ns nnUer the nanu of Sinde, ib. 
Nilab, one of its names, ib. Probable 
conjectures concerning its source, 96. 
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Breadth ne 4 r Attock, 98, Fordable above 
it, ib. Principal pafscs over it, 114, 115. 
The Emperor Baber’s report, concerning 
its source, 155, 157. Runs between Piick- 
holi, and Sewad, 161. Number of Pon¬ 
toons required for a bridge over it, 167. 
Its course below Moultan, 177, et seq. 1 ts 
delta and mouths, 37, 180, 181. Tide 
docs not go far up it, 181. Camels bred 
in the ddta, ib. Moveable towns, on its 
banks - - 184 

Inghs, Mr. - . . vi 

Inland navigation, vast extent of, in India, 
335 (See also navigation). Remarks on. 


359, ft seq. 
Ferosc’s canals - - 73 

Innaconda - - 283 

JOINAGUR. See Jyenagur. 

• JomanesR. (Jumnah) - 49,33,70 

yones, Sir Willium - cxxxv, 50 

Jones, Copt. John - - 302 

jOODPOUR - - cxxxii 

JOUD, or J OUDIS, 108,109,110,116,117 
Irabatty, or Ava R. - 297,337 

Irawutty, or Iravati (ancient name of the 
Rauvee, or Hydraotes) - loi 

Ireum lake - - 284 

Irjab (Qu, . 4 ; f J - 114,113,172 

Itinerary, Mifsionary’s, down the Indus, &c. 

102, 128, 178 

■ measures of India, 4, et seq. 80, 

83, 131 

Jubhan - - 116 

Jumnah river - - 69 

Jummoo, 103, 106. Road to Cashtncrc by 

>39 

Junagur, or Chunagur (in Guzerat) 224 
Juneer, or Jeneahgur - 239 

Junkseilon 1 . - - 40 

yustirr, Capt. - - 43 

yTESING Rajah, or yESSlNG, cxxii 
cxxiii. His observatories - 78 

JYENAGUR, or Joinagur; called also 
Jyepour and jaepour, cxix, cxxiii, cxxiv, 

77. 78 


49. 53. 70 

cxxxv, 50 
302 
cxxxii 


Kaman (of Tavernier, meaning Combam), 

288 

Kambula Mts. - - 305 

KAMEH, a province of Cabxxl, 159. Its 
river, that of Cabul - 156 

KAMRAJE, the western, or lower division' 
of Cashmere - - 142 

Kanahoody Mts. (the Masdoramus of Pto¬ 
lemy - - 190 

Kandeghcri, or Chandeghere - 283, 291 


Kangrah Kote (the fort of the temp.h of 
Nagorkote in Panjab) - 107 

Kannaka R. - - 366 

Karangoutac Mts. - 196 

KARASM, or CHAR ASM - 115 

K.’.si (ancient Hindoo name of Benares) 62 
* ICVTHERI, or CAl’HERI of Diodortxs 


(the Kutry tribe) - 123,130 

KAURIA, or KARIA - 97 

Kawuck, or Caoiic pafs - 164,16c 

KEDGE,orKETCH-MAKRAN - 183 

Kelly, Colonel - 15,268,273 

Kemaoon - - 312 

KentaisscMt. - 309,310,313 

Ks’ra R. - 73, 74, ^02 

KHATAI - . 94,299 

Kiangse - . 303 

Kinnoul, or Canoul - 286 

Kirganu. SecGhergong. 

Kirkpatrick, Captain William, the gcogi-a- 
phy of the Panjab, Cashmere, :a;d Cabul, 
corrected from his materials: which were 
collected from Oriental auJioxs; as well as 
< translated, and exjdained hy him. See 
the third Section thi'ough.out, but parti¬ 
cularly, 71,83,84,95.96,108,113 etseq. 
i$2,etseq. 154, r/ .scy. 165, 1(75, 201. 
His information rcspcctinj Nthiwaleh, 
227; and C.glana, 259, 260. Cited 011 
other occasions, iii page 4, 220, 221, 

229 

Kishengonga, 99,160. Gold s.U)d found in 
•> - - 146. 148 

KISHTEWAR - 1J9, ,40 

Kistnah river, 232, 254, 235, 287, 288, 

289 

Kistnagheri - - 270 

Kohaut - - - 114 

Kond, or Conda, a termination signifying 
a fortrefs - - 216 

Koorket lake - - 68 

KORASAN - i52> 153. 171, 189 

KofsR. SeeCosa. ^ 

KOTEN - . . P7 

Kullanore, or Calanore - 103 

Kungipara ' ■ 75 

Kushal, or Gushal - 163,164,16? 

KUTTORE,orCAFERISTAN, 150, 158, 
164. Fort of - 165 

Kuttry, or Rajpoot tribe (the Catberi of 
Diodorus) - - 123 

Kyd, Colonel Robert - 372 


LACCADIVE islands - 47 

Lahore, 79, et seq. Capital of the Seiks, cxxii 
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Lakes, more commonly found near the 
sources of rivers, than in the lower part 
of their courses - - 14.; 

LAMA of THIBET - 306 

Lama, signifying a priest, in the Thibet 
language - - 305 

Lumas’ map of Thibet, 19S, 299, 300. 

Faulty - 198,304,309,310 

Lamifs.s, the feminine of Lama - 305 

Langur, Mt. - - 304 

Lanke Dhc, lake - 308 

Lanken lake - - 309 

Larry Bunder - 179, 180 

Lafsa, 299, ct seq. 303, 306, 311. Latitude 
of - - 300 

Latitude taken at, Agra, 63—Aiijenga, 18— 
Ava city, 296—Dafseen, 32—Bombay, 31 
—Bopaltol, 206 — Burhanpour, 207— 
Cadiapatam Pt. 17—Calcutta, 8—Cal- 
py, 205—Calymere Pt. 205—Chinna- 
Baiabaram, 268—Cochin, 22—Comorin 
Cape, 21—Cuddalore, 13—Delhi, 66— 
Mt. Dilla, 22—Dundrahead, 46—Pt. 
de Gallc, 46—Ganjam, 9—Go.i, 29— 
Islamabad, 38—Jyepour, 78—Madras, 
13—Maldivc Is. 47—Masiilipatam, 12— 
Mergui, 40—Nagpour, 216 —Narwah, 
203—Negapatam, 14—Negrais, 39—Pi¬ 
geon I, 29—Palmiras Pt. 11—Pondi¬ 
cherry, 13—Poonah, 208—Porcah, 21-^ 
Ruttunpour, 218—Samarcand, 191—Si- 
rong, 206—Surat, 32—Tritchinopoly, 15 
—Visag-ipatam - 12 

Letlres Kdifitintcs 97, 150, 250, 251, 268, 

287, 307 

LITTLE THIBET. Sec Thibet. 
Longitude by celestial observation, taken at, 
Agra, 48—Anjeng.i, 18—Bombay, 31— 
Burhanpour, 207—Calcutta, 8—Delhi, 
66—Goa, 29—jynenagur, 77—Madras, 
9—Mergui, 40—Pondicherry, 13—Poo- 
nah, 20S—Visag.ipat.im, I2 
Longitudes inferred from time-keepers, sur¬ 
vey or charts, Agimerc, 219—Acheen 
head, 42—Agra, 63—Aguada Pt. 29— 
Amedabud, 209—Anjenga, 19—Attock, 
87—Ava, 296—Aurungib.nl, 213—Ban¬ 
galore, 268—Bafs.en, 32—Brodera, 224 
—Burhanpour, 33—Bopaltol, 206—Ca- 
bul, 88—Calpy, 48, 130—Calymere Pt. 
15—C.’.mb.ry, 35—Candahar, 90—Ca- 
noge, 54—Cashmere, 135—Cattack, ii 
—Cochin, 22—Comorin O. 19—Cudda- 
loie, 13—Devicolt.a, 14—Dilla, Mt. 22— 
Diuhead, 36—Dundrahead, 46—Gan¬ 
jam, 9—Ghcriah, 31—Gallc Pt. 46— 
Hiirdah, 206 — Ilufsingabad, 207—^Hy- 
drabad, 215—^Islamab.ad, 38—Jynenagur, 
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77—Lahore, 81—Laisa, 303—Madura, 
19—Maidive Is. 47—Mangalore, 28— 
Masulipatam, 12, 210—Moultan, 93— 
Nagpour, 143—Narwah, 203—Negapa¬ 
tam, 14—Negrais, Cape, 38—Nicobar, 
Great, 41—Palamcotta, 19—Paishawur, 
87—Paimir.is Pt. ii—Pigeon I. 29— 
Poolytopu, t6—Porcah, 21—Ruttunpour, 
218 — Samarcand, 191 — Sanorc-Banca- 
jiour, 249—Seringajiatam, 269—Sirhiiid, 
68—Sirong, 206—Sumbuljiour, 238— 
Surat, 32, 33, 208—Syrian Pt. 40—Ta- 
iiore, 2—Tatta. 179—Tritcliiiiopoly, 13 
—Victoria fort, 31—Visagapatani, 12— 
Vingorla rocks - - 31 

Longitude, no celestial observ.ition for, <.n 
the west ol’ Bombay, and within the limits 
of the map - - 32 

Luckiduar - - 301 

Luckiiouti - - 55, 56 

Lucknow, 63. T.iblc of distances from, 323 

M. 

MABER, understood to be the southern part 
of the peninsula of India - lii 
MACHKRRY RAJAH - cxix, exx 
MADAROW, the reigning Paishwah of 
the Mahrattas, his fondnefs for geogra¬ 
phy - - 186 

Madras, or Fort St. George, 263. Has no 
port, ill. Surf at, 264. Boats used there, 
ib. Table of distances from - 326 

Madura - - - 15, 19 

Mdbabjrut - - xli, 69 

Maha-nuddy, or Mahanada R. 239, 241, 

244 

M.thadco, temple of, in Thibet 312 

Malle - - 22 

MAIIMOOT), Sultan, of GHIZNI, the 
first Mahomed.m conqueror of IIINDOO- 
STAN - - xlv 

Malunoodabud - - 224 

MAHOMED SHAH, cedes the provinces 
west of the Indus, to NADIR SHAH, 
Ixviii, cxxiii, cxxiv 
MAHOMED GHORI xlvii 

MAHRATTA NATION, sketch of its his¬ 
tory, Ixxix, et seq. Origin of the name, 
Jxxx. Rose on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, Ixxxii. Separates into states.Poo- 
nah and Berar, Ixxxiv. Both invade Beii- 
*gal, Ixix, Ixxxiv. Contests with Abdalla, 
and total overthrow at Panniput, Ixxiv, 
Ixxxvi. Decline, ib. and cxxxi. War 
with the British, Ixxxvii, c. Eastern or 
Berar Mahrattas, Ixxxviii. Present state 
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of both, ib. and Ixxxix. Their extensive 
domains, cxxiv, ct scq. Principal jag- 
hiredars, exxv. Revenue of, uncertain, 
cxxviii. Geography of the southern part 
of their empire, uncertain, cxxvii. 'I'hcir 
liabits of plundering, exxi. Nature of 
their troops - - cxxxii 

Mahur, or Maor - - 249 

MAKRAN, the ancient GEDROSTA iHj 
MALABAR COAST, its direction in tlio 
cliarts, too oblique to the meridian 30 
Miilubar map - - 285 

Mnkt, Sir Charles - 186,220 

• MALLI, ancient people of Moiiltan, 123, 

to 128, 130. Ancient capital of, stood 
near'I’oulomba - 128 

MALDlVE islands - 47 

MALWA, divided among the Poonah Mali- 
ratta chiefs, exxvi. An elevated tract, 237 
Mandesloe, M. exxv, 250, 254, 258 

Mangalore - - - 28 

Mansorah. The same with Bhakor 185 
Mansoroar lake - 308,310 

Manzorah river - - 248 * 

Mapana lake - 309.371 

Map of the countries between the head of 
the Indus, and the Caspian sea, account 
of, iSy, el scq. Placid - 200 

• Maracanda - - 199 

MARAWARS - - 275 

Marches of armies, mean length of, applied 

as a scale to geographical purposes 120 
Marsden, Mr. - vi, xl, 264 

MARGIANA - - 189 

MARWAR, cxxxiv, 232. It is also called 
JOODPOJR 

• Masdoraraus Mts. - 190 

Mashangur - - * 5 ^. >73 

Masoudi . - - 228 

• Mafsaga, capital of iXic Afsacani 173 

Masulipatam - - 210 

MARHAT, the original country of the 

MAHRATTAS - Ixxv 

MAWER-UL-NERE, or Transoxiana, 199 
Mayapara, the proper name of Point Pal- 
mirtis - - 367 

MA'/ANDERAN - 123 

MECKLEY - - 29s 

Megasthenes resides at Paliholbra, xxv. 

Mentioned - xxvi, xxvii, xxx, 
Meerzaw, or Mirjce - 28, 29, xxxviit 

MEHRAJE, the eastern, or upper division 
of Cashmere - - 142 

Mehran R. a name of the Indus 08 

Meritch, Meritz, or Merrick, exxv. Taken 
by Hyder Ally, in 1778, cxxvii, 252 
Merjee, or Mirjee - xxxviii, 28, 29 
Merkiseray, 207. The same as Sera. 


Merat, 89, Implied 
Mergui 

• Mesolia 

• Methora 

MEYWAR, or MID WAR 
MEWAI’ 


?age 

liv 
40 
210 

49, S3, xlv 
232 

eviv, ef seq. 77 


MEWAT 7 T, inhabitants of Mewat, xlix. 
Hired for the ptirpose of plundering an 
enemy’s country - - exx 

Middh t, n, Mr. N. - - vi 

Mil". R auan - - 52, xxviii 

Mililary Trunsaetioiis of the Brilish Nation 
in Tiidostan, xci, 280. See also Orme. 
Mirjcc, or Meerzaw - 28, 29 

Mirje. siijiposed to mean Meritch exxv 
MOGUL EMPIRE (meaning the empire 
established in Hindoostan, and Deccan, by 
the descendants of Timur, or Tamerlane). 
See Baber, Acbar. At its griatcst ex¬ 
tent under Aunuigzebe, Ixiii. Downfall 
of, Ixix. Gcograpliical division of, under 
Acbar - . . cix 

MOGUL GREAT, memwg SIIAII AU- 
].UM. has an establishment from the Eng¬ 
lish, Ixxv. Throws himself on the Mah- 
rattas, Ixxvi. A jiensioncr to Madajee 
Sindin. cxviii. Misfortunes - 365 

Mogul Empire, Historical fragments of, 
32. 253. Sec also Orme. 
MOGULISTAN, or original country of 
the Moguls, - 195, 196 

Montresor, Mr. 16, 19, 2t i, 244, 252, 269, 

281, 283, 288 


Moiichaboo - - 297 

Monze, Cape - 36, 180 

MOODAJEE BOONSLAH, or Bonsolo. 

See Berar Rajah. 

Moorshetlabad 
MORUNG 
Motte, Mr. 

Moultan 
Muir, Col. 

Mulgravc, Lord 
Mundu 

Murray, Col. John 
• MUSIC ANi 
Mysore 

MYSORE, regent, or sovereign of, TIP- 
POO SULTAN, his territories, revenues, 
military establishment, &r. &c. cxxxviii, 
et scq. The most powerful of the native 
princes of India - cxxxix 


Ixxxv, 60 
312 

239, ef seq. 
go, 93, 178 
78, 231, 233 
vi 
221 

72, no, in 
129 


N. 

NADIR SHAH, his invasion of HINDOO¬ 
STAN, Ixviii. The provinces west of 
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the Indus ceded to him by MAHOMED 
SHAH, Ixviii, cxxiti, cxxiv, 184. The 
route by which he returned to Cabul, not 
well understood - - 112 

Nadone - - - 107 

• Nagara - - 175 

Nagaz. See Nughz. 

NAGORE (in Agimcre) cxxxiii, 232 

Nagorkote, or Kote Kangrah - 107 

Nagpour, 216,217. Rainy season at, 293. 

'1'able of distances from - 327 

NAGPOUR RAJAH. Sec Berar. 
Nahroara, of Edrisi (meant for Nchrwaleh) 

ziy 

N:ddouroiik, or Naldroog - 253 

NAPAUL - - 304, 312 

NARDECK - - cxx 

Narnaveram Hill - - 284 

NARSINGA, kingdom of, its history ob¬ 
scure - - - 291 

Narwah . - . 205, 232 

Nuseteildm, 67, 79, 81, 88, 192, 199, 

227 

Nafsuck-Trimbuck - 239 

Navigation, Roman, from the Red Sea to 
India, xxxvi, et scq. Inland, by the Gan¬ 
ges, Jumnah, and Burrampooter rivers, 
335. Remarks on, 359. Improvements 
intended, and partly accomplished, by 
the Emperor Ferose HI. liv, 73, et scq. 
Nearelfus, conducts the first European fleet 
that navigated the Indian seas, 131. Re¬ 
marks on a pafsage in his journal, 132. 
Mentioned - 184, 186, 187. 

Neennul - - 236 

Negapatam - - 14, 278 

Neear Parkar - - 180 

Nchrwaleh, or Nehrwalla, ancient city of, 
xlvi. The modern Puttan, or Pattun, in 
Guzerat - - 226, cl seq. 

NchrBehisht, or Canal of Paradise 73 
Nehr, Shah (canal) - 101,105 

Nclisuram - - xxxviii, 28 

• Nclcynda - - xxxviii 

Nellorc ... 282 

Neptune Orientate, See D’Apres. 
Nerbuddah river - 235, 236 

Newtya - - - 31 

• Nicara - - 125 

NICOBAR Islands - - 41 

NIDJIB DOWLAH, late Terrs, of, exxi. 

See GOLAM CAtVDIR, and ZABE- 
TA CAIPN. 

Nilab, a name of the Indus river, 94, ct seq. 
Nil.tbcity " * 95 

Nile river, remarks on • - 257 

Nimderra - - 138 

• Nitrias - - - 31 
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NIZAM ALLY, SOUS AH of the DEC- 
CAN. See Deccan. 

Noanagur - - - 186 

Nogarcot _ . - 304 

‘NOMADES - - 185 

NOMURDIES - - ib. 

Northwesters, gusts of wind so called, in 
Bengal, See. - - 359 

NORTHERN CIRCARS. Sec Circars. 
Nou-Kian, or Ava river, 295, 299, 357. 
Four Chinese travellers embark on it, and 
come to Ava - - 206 

NUDJUFF CAWN, late, his conquests, 
cxix. Sudden rise and fall of his princi¬ 
pality ... ,7,. 

Nughz, or Nagaz - 114, 115, 17c 

Nulla Sunkra - - 184 

* Nysa ... lyj; 


225 

28 


o. 

,Omircout. Sec Ammercot. 

OMMAN, Sea of 

Onore ... 

Ootiampaliam, valley of - 275 

ORISSA, in the jiofsefsion of the Berar Mah- 
rattas, cxiii, cxxix. Its coast corrected, 

365 

Ortne, Mr. Ixxix, xci, exxv, 127, 244, 247, 
248, 249, 252, 253, 260, 280, 283, 289 

OUDK, NABOB of, his Terrs, cxv, cl seq. 
An ally of the British, cxvi. Revenue, 
and military establishment of, cxvii. Pays 
a subsidy to the East-lndia Company, cxvi, 

cxvii 

Oiigein, 220, et seq. Capital of Madajee 
Sindia, 222. I’able of distances from 

328 

OUDIPOUR, Rajpoot province of, cxxii, 
Cheitore, the ancient capital cxxiii 

Oiiller, or Tal, lake - - 137 

Otter, M. - 88,112,157 

Outch - - . 128 

* Oxus R. (the modern Jihon) 150, 196, 

* OXYCANI - 129, I78 

* OXYDRAC^ - 123, 12S, 129 

* Ozenc ... 222 


P. 

• Pactya - - xxui 

Paddar R. Sec Puddar. 

Pahar, an Indian term for hill, or moun¬ 
tain - - ig, 

Paishawur, or Peishorc - 83,86,87 

3 D 
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PAISlIWAHof theMAHRATTAS, usur¬ 
pation of^xxxiv. Terrs, of, exxv, cxxvii 


Palamrotta, or Tinevelly 

- i6 

Palic.iudcherry 

276 

Paliconda 

- 266 

• Palibothra, xxvii, xxxii. 

.xxxix, 49, 50, 52, 


.. 54 

Palniiras Point, lo, 365, 366. A Iijrht- 
house proposed to be built on it, ib. Kk- 
tent ot its reef - - ib. 

PALNAUD - - 287 

Palti- lake ... 505 

* Panafsa - - cxvii, 233 

PANJAB, a natural division of country, so 

named, xxii, 79, 82. Geography of, 79, 
ct seij. 104. Length of, 87. Its rivers, 
94, rl srq. Flat and marshy in the pan 
near Moultan - - 129 

Panjab rivers, their courses and mode of 
confluence, favourable to the tracing of 
Alexander’s route - 118,168 

P.injab, a Persian map of - 79, 103 

Paniany, 22, 23. River of - 276,277' 

Panna, or Puma, a diamond mine there, 

cxviii, 233 

Pannijmt, a place of battles, Ixxiv, 68. Fa¬ 
mous battle of, in 1761 - Ixxiv 

Pannela - - - 252 

Parasanga, or Farsang - 89, 188 

Paridrong, or Paridsong - 301, 302 

PAROPAMlSUS, province of, 170. An¬ 
swers to the tract betwecti Herat and Ca- 
bul, ib. Mountains of (those of Gaur), 
169, 189. Probably derived from Piriar, 
hill - - - 191 

* Paropamisan Alexandria, conjectures on, 

169, 170, 171. Not Candali.ir ib. 

* Parveti Mons (the Mts. of Candahar) 115, 

166, 170 

* PARTHTA, 189, 190. Misconception re¬ 
specting its geography - 200 

Pafscs over the iijiper part of the Indus, 

114, 115 

Patalipootra, or PatelpooPher, ancient name 
of Patna - - 50 

Patna, 62. Sup])osed to stand on the site 
of the ancient Pulibolbra 50, 52, 54 

* Pattala, ancient name of Tati a 129, 130, 

> 3 >. * 79 > 367 

Paukpulton - - 104 

Pawangur, Paygur, or Paygurrah 227 

i’ayeii-Gaut, ai)plied to the Carnatic cxxviii, 

cxxxvii 

Paygurrah. See Pawangur. 

Pfiirse, Col. - 8, 9, 10, 243, 266, 283 

Pedre, Pt. - - 43f 44 

Pekin, Ion. of - - 300 

PENINSULA of India, the scene of fre- 
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quent wars, 262. A large map of it pub¬ 
lished ... 2g/\. 

PenjekorehR. - 157,158 

Pennar Point, 13. River - 282 

Penukonda - - 282, 291 

Pepper plant, black, discovered in the North¬ 
ern Circars - - 246 

Perambulator, advantages lo be derived from 
it - - - 211 

Pi rijiliis vf tbe Erytbrean sea, 32, 222, 229 
Perry, Mr. - - 101 

PERSIA, a map of it drawn and engraven 
at Constantinople - 225, 367 

Pet is de la Croix, M. 89, 121, 164, 194, 

• Pcucclaolis - 171, 174, 175 176 

Pigeon 1 . - - 29 

Pinkerton, Mr. - - 97 

PIRATE COAST, remarks on 30 

Pirhala - - 87, 109 

Pliny, his Indian itinerary, 49, et seij. Cited, 

or mentioned, 30, 31, 54, 94, 100, 122, 
124, 126, 131, 181 
Podala, or Poudcla - 290 

Polier, Colonel 10, 11, 67, 68, 71, 72, 74, 

81, 104, to6 

Pondicherry, original grant of, Ixxxi. Po¬ 
sition of, 13. Account of - 278 

Poolytopu - - 16, 17 

Poonah, 208. Table of distances from, 329 
Po/>bam, Col. vi, 77, 78, 171, 230. Takes 
Gwalior - - 234 

PORTUGUESE, did not pofsefs any great 
ixicnt of territory, in India - xc 
Porionovo - - 279 

Post, regular, throughout the East-Incii.i 
Comj)any’s pofsefsions, 317. Rate of tra¬ 
velling ... 

• PRASII, kingdom of, xxxiii, cxvi, 54, 131 

Preparis islands - - 41 

Primary stations in geography 266 

Pringle, Mr. 13, 17, 264, 266, 272, 273, 

274, 275, 284 

Price, Capt. Joseph, 229. His gallant be¬ 
haviour ... 

Plolemy, the geographer, an apology for 
some of his errors, 199, 240, 241. Men¬ 
tioned, xxvi, 64, 95, 97, 100, 175, 190, 

199, 228 

PUCKHOLl, or PEHKELY, extent of, 

160 

Puckholi toi^n, 146. Route to Cashmere 
by - - - 135 

Puddar R, - cxxiii, 186, 225 

Pulicat (or ireum) lake - 284 

Pundua - - - 56 

Punoach, road to Cashmere by 138 

Putebas - - 85, 107 
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Plirnah. See Panna. 

Putala Mt. - 306 


Q- 

Quilon, or Coylan - zi 

Quintus Curlius. See Curtins. 


R. 

RACHORE, province of, cxxxvi. Town of, 

a86, Z87 

Radimi>our - - 225 

Riiirec - - 295 

Raibaug - . - cxxv 

RAJPOOTANA, or country of the Raj¬ 
poots ; meaning generally, Agiinere, or 
Azmere, xlvii, cxxxi. Geographical di¬ 
vision of, cxxxii. Made tributary to, or 
reduced by the Maltrattas, cxxvi, cxxxi. 
Probably, formed one kingdom originally, 
cxxxiii. Particulars relating to, zy>,etseq. 
RAJPOOTS, or inhabitants of Rajpootana, 
&c. are divided into two tribes, or cl.fses, 
RATHORE, and CHOHAN, or SEE- 
SOD Y A, cxxxiv. The Mahratta chiefs 
arc ol' the latter tribe, ib. Intended by 
Dioilorus Siculus, and by M. Tbevenot, 
tinder the names ot Catberi, and Catry, 
93,123. Their country - 2^0, rf. seq. 

Rajemal - - - 60 

Ralicoie - - 254 

Ramas, Cape - - 29 

Ramanadaporura - - 20 

RAblA of OUDIPOUR, or Cheitore, 

230 

Ranni-Bcdnore - - 292 

Rantampour - - 232 

Raolconda, a diamond mine - 253 

Rauvec R. {zneient Hydraolcs J 82,101 

Ray Gant - - 106 

RECCAN, the same as ARACAN. 
REGISTAN, or Sandy Desert ot Agimcrc, 

cx.xil, 183 

Rcishi, a pafs over the Indus - 114 

Reynolds, -Captain 28, 68, 186, 220, 221, 
223, 227, 228, 250, 251, 254,.259 
* RHANNAE - - 230 

Rimola Mts. in Du Halde’s map, ought to 
be Himola, or Himmaleh - 302, 304 

Rind, Lieut. - , - no 

Ringrose, Lieut. - - 33 > 34 

Ritcbie, Capt. 10, 12, 37, 38, 41, 282, 

366 

Ritchcl R. - 37 »> 79 »>*> 

Rivers often form lakes, near their sources. 


Pjgf 

and why, 145. Proportional length ot 
course of some capital ones - 337 

Roads, winding of. See Winding. Have 
a greater degree of crookednefs in India 
than in PLurojic - - 5 

Roc, Sir Thomas - lx, ZI9, 220, 221 
ROHILLA country, or ROillLCUND, 
co;i(]uered by the Nabob of Oude - c 
ROMAN trade to India, xxxvi. Route of 
their ships - - ib. cl srq. 

ROSHAAN - - -97 

Rouse, Sir Charles Ituugbton, viii.l cii, loi, 

^34 

Rotas (in Punjab) - 81, 83, 84, 85 

Roydroog . - - 209 

Rujices, rule for turning them into steiling 
money - - cxvii 

RUNJKT SING, the JAT prince exit 
Rufscll, Mr. Francis - vi 

Rufscll, Mr. Claud - 12, 244 

Ruttera Point - - 20 

Ruilunpour - - 218 


s. 


• SABARuE 

240 

* SACuE - 

97, ISO 

Sadanund, bramin 

186, 224 

• Sagheda 

233 > z 4 » 

Sagur 

241 

S AKITA 

97 . « 5 o 

Salheir-Mulheir, or Salcr-Moulcr 228 

SaRette 1 . 

32, Ixxxvii 

Salt mines 

82 

Saltjictre made on 

the banks of the Ava ri- 

ver 

298 

S.amarcand 

191, 192 

Samanah 

119, 120 


Sami-I£sur.am - - 283 

Sandy desert of Agimere. See REGISTAN. 
N. B. It extends from the sea, to the 
Panjab country. 

• Sangala - - 119, 123 

• Sangada - - - 186 

SANGARIANS (pirates of Guzerat) 186 
Sanore-Bancapour cxxv, 249, 290, 291 
Sanpoo River (the Burrampooter) 298, 299, 

306, 310. Source of, 307, et scq. It 
means The River. - 306 

Sanscrit (or Sanscrect) language, where 
vernacular, .\x. When supposed to be¬ 
come a dead language, and the cause, 
, xlviii 


Satgong 

- 

57 

Sattarah 

• 

252 

Sautgud 

- 

266 

Savary, M. 
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Scott, Capt. Jonathan - vi, Ixiii, Ixxix 
Srolt, Capt. . - - 179 

SCYTHIANS, not chained to the soil, or 
incommoded with the defence of a capital, 

209 

• SCYTHIA, intra cl extra Imaum 97, 

196 

Scalkote - - 81, 87 106 

Seba - - 107 

SKIlAURRUNPOUR - exxi, cxxti 


SEIKS, first heard of as a people, l\iv. Ex¬ 
tern ('f their territories, ewi, exxii. Late 


acro'iitts from - 

SELEUeVS NICATOR - 53 

Sclitiia R. - - 7 °> 7 * 

Semanah, or Sanianah - 119. 120 

Sera, or Sirrijiy - 269, 287 

• SEKICA - - xxvii, 198 

Scroiige, or Siroag - 2o6 


Setlege, or Siittuluz river, 102, 124 (an¬ 
cient Hesudrus ) 

SEFAJ EE, his ancestry Ixxx. Founds 
the Mahratta state in the province of 
MARHAT, or BAGLANA. Ixxxi 
SEWAD,orSOWHAD, 160, 161, 173,174. 

... — . - river of - >S7> 158 

Sewalick, or Sewaluck Mts. - 303, 368 

SHAH AUlUM, GREAT MOGUL, a 
pensioner to SINDIA - cxviii 

SHAH J EH AN, Emycror - lx 

Shahjehanabad, or Delhi - 65, 66 

Sbabnawaz, 195, 197, 199 227, 259,260 

Shahnawaz, town of - 118,119 

Shah Nehr (canal) - loi, 105 

Sheik Furreed’s tomb - 104, 119 

Shekel clou - 96 

Sberefeddm, 71, 76, 103, 106, u8, 119 
164, 166, 194, 199 
Shetoodcr, ancient name of the Setlege 
river - - 102, 124 

Sh']is, particular method of launching of, 
245. Those built of 'i’EEK last 40 years, 
in India - - 261 

Shukcr - 96 

Sbumse Scraje - 73, 74, 75 

SIAHPOSHIANS, or Black Vests 166 
Siccacolliim - - - 288 

Sillict, equidistant from Calcutta and from 
China - - 295 

• SINAJ - . - xxvti 

Siiide river. Sec Indus. 

SINDIA MADAJF.E, the principal jag- 
hiredar of the Mahratta state (of Pop- 
nah), but ought to be regarded as a so¬ 
vereign prince, cxxviii. Holds a share of 
Malwa and Candeish, cxxvi; and is ex¬ 
tending his territories to the N, and W, 
Ixxviii, Ixxxix, cxix, cxxviii. Is driven 


P»ge 

out of Bundela, cxxix. Holds the person 
of the Great Mogul, ih. ; who receives a 
pension from him, cxviii. Sindia’s reve¬ 
nue, cxxix. His capital, Ougein, ib. Late 
progrefs of, 363. Revenges the Mogul’s 
wrongs, ih. 

Sindia-Busteh, heights - 114 

SINDY, country of, 177, et seq. resembles 
Egypt, in certain particulars, 182. Man¬ 
ner of ventilating houses there, ib. Ca¬ 
mels bred there,- 181. Extent of, 183. 
Tributary to the King of Candahar, 
cxxiv, 184. Tradition concerning Alex¬ 
ander’s crofsing the Indus 367 

♦SINDOMANNI - 129 

Sirhind - - 67, 68 

SI RINAGUR (north of Delhi) - 368 

Sirinagur, capital of Cashmere, 135, 139, 


* T,) 

Siringapatam, Tippoo’s capital, position of, 
269, 270. Talile of distances, from, 330 
Sirong, or Seronge - 206 

Sirripy - _ 269 

Sitt.ir.ih. See Sattarah. 

Skynner, T.iiiil. . 33,34, 35 

Smith, Gencrat Joseph - 215, 254 

Smith, Rev. Mr. vj, 33, 203 204, 205, 

223 

Soane, R. source of, 235. Ancient bed of. 


traceable to Patna 

* SOGDI 

* SOGDIANA 
Sohaun R. (Panjab) 

Sonergong 

* Sonus R. 

Soojan Rae 
Soonam, or Siinnam 
Soor, or Shoor, a name of the Indus 
Soorangur - 2 to. 

* SOR^ - 

SORA-MANDALUM 
Stadc, itinerary measure, remarks on, 50, 

52 

STAN, a term signifying country - xx 
Staunton, Sir George - 269,27* 

Steel, John - - 16O 

Stevens, Major, 10, tz, 19, 210, 243, 247, 

288 

Stewart, Capt. - - 223 

Stewart, Lieut. William - 68 

Strabo - xxv. xxxiv, 53, 171, 181 
Strahlenberg - »93 > >94» >97 

Sufedoon - - 72, 73 

Suhmandroog, heights - 166 

Sulivan, Mr. John, vi, 16, 25, 257, 267, 
269, 273, 275, 281. His scheme for 
opening a communication between the 
Kis'tnah and Godav'jy rivers 257 
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129 

199 

109 

57 

96, 162 
7 o> 73 
98 
240 
265 
265 
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SULTANI, descendants of Alexander, or 
his followers - 162, 163 

Sumbul])Our, or Samelpour 238, et scq. 
Sumnaut temple, or pagoda - 226 

Sunderbunds, or woods, at the mouth of 


the flanges - - 339 

Suiulerdoo 1 . - - 31 

Sunnam, or Soonain - 70,73 

Surat - - - 32 

Sursooty, Sersooty, Suruswatty, rivers, 70, 

227, 245 

.. town - 74, 76 

Sutnud, or the Seven Sacred Rivers 245 
Suttuluz. Sec Setlegc. 

Sydaporiim - - 283 

Syrian R. - - - 40 


TABERJSTAN - xxi, 189, 191 
Tables of distances between the princi|>al 
cities and towns, in Hindoostan 315 


* Tagara - - 229 

Tamana - - 31 

■i'anda, or Tanrah - 55 » 5 ^ 

TANJORE, exxxvii. Pays a subsidy to 
the East-lndia Company - cxiv 

Tanjore city - - 15>*7 

Tankia ... 304 

Taniuisur - - xlv, 68 

Tanorc - - 22, et scq. 2^ 

Tany m horses, tiom whence brought 305 
'I’apiy R. - - 237 

Tariiorc. See Terriore. 

Tui’sasudoa - - 301, 302 

Talta - - 179, 183 

Tavernier, 100, 225, 234, 248, 250, 253, 


15,17 

304 

xlv, 68 
22, et scq. 25 
muight 305 

hi 


- 301, 302 

179, 183 
248, 250, 253, 
282, 283, 289 
51, 122 
. * . 3 S 


* Taxil.l - - 51, 122 

Taylor. Mr. - - 35 

Teek forests, 245, 260. Durability of ships 
built ot icek, 260, 261. Ships of war, 
for India, proposed to be built of it ib. 
TEERAII, 151,172 (Qn. Tbyru ?) 
Tellichcrry - - 22 

'i'ELLlNtJA language, in use over a large 
ettent of country - - cxi 

TEI.LINGANA. ' cxi, cxxxv 

'J’erriore - - - 277 

Tbevenol, M. 68, 82, 89, 93, 123, 179, 248 
I'HIBET, Great, one of tiie most elevated 
tracts of the old contiiie^il, 301, 302. 
Great extent, 307. Inhabitants highly 
civilized, ih. Tributary to China, ib. 
Thinly inhtibite.l, 312. Indian names 
prevail in the western part of it ib. 

THIBET, Lillie, or BALTI-STAN, 96, 


97, 150. Lie 
Cashmere 
Tboinas, Air. 
Thunah 
Tiagar 

Tiefcnlalter, Mr. 
'I’imcrycotta 


Page 

the north-west of 

>37 
239, 240 
138 
278 

309, et scq. 368, 371 
287, 288 


TIMUR, or TAMIiRLANE, invades Hin- 
doostan, liv. A monster of cruelty, ih. 
Made no establishment in Hindoostan, Iv. 
his route into Hindoostan, 92, 113, cl 
scq. Crofsed the Indus, either at Deen- 
kole, or Reishi, 116. His return, 121. 
His expedition to Kuttore - 164,165 

TIMUR SHAH, ABDALLA. Sec Can- 
dahar. 

Tincvelly. See Palamcotta. 

Tingri, valley of - 304 

TIP TOO SULTAN. Sec Mysore. 

Tobacco, a fine sort, from iJilsalt, 233. Jn- 
troduv'ed by Europeans, into the East, ib. 
Tondy - - > 9 * 44 

Tonkcr, a name of Lafsa - 306 

Topping, Mr. - - 13,45,47 

Toulomba - 91,92,118 

Townsend, Air. WUliam - 270, 287 

Trade from the western world, to India, 
mentioned in the e.iiliest histories xxxiii 
•TRANSOXIANA 199,200 

Travellers ought to record their distances, in 
the itinerary measures of the country tlicy 


Ir.ivel ill 
'rinomalee hill 
‘rij-anti pagoda 
ripetty jiagoda 
'ntehinopoly 
hingebadra river 


'UKAN, or 7 V.i/isi>.riu;;u - 153 

Turkisb geographer 154, 157, 158 

Turner, Air. - - 35 

'I'ygcrs infest the woods at the mouth of the 
Ganges - . - 364 

Tyrians, tr.ided to India - x.xxiv 


253, 289 

273 

289 

283 

/ '5 

254, 286, 291,292 


Turkisb geographer 


Valentine’s peak 
VANIAMBADDY, v.allcy of 
Van Kcitlen 


34 
270 

XT. . . 

Udegherri 283, 290 

Velorc - - 265, 266 

Verelsl. Air. - 297 

Vingorla rocks - 31 

Viniconda. See Innaconda. 

Visiapour, or Btjapour 250, 251 

Visagapatam - - 12 

ULUG BEIG, 67, 79, 81, 88,191,192,227 
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Universal History, Modern 282, 283, 296 
Unkci-Teiiki . - - 223 

Volconda • - 274 

Volney, M. xxiv, xxxiv, 144 

Vfton, Colonel • 249 


w. 

Waraiigole - cxi, 211,214, 215 

Watberston, Capt. - 236 

Wendell, Pcrc vii, cxix, cxxii, cxxiii, 183 
Wersebe, Baron - 25. 274.275 

West, Capt. - - 45>47 

Whittington, Mr. - 179 

Wilkins, Mr. Charles vi, xx, xli, 69 

Windings of roads, general proportion of, 6. 
In the Carnatic, 17. How to make a ge¬ 
neral allowance for, in reducing road dis¬ 
tance to horizontal; or the contrary 7 
Wood, Colonel Mark - 368 


P»Ke 

Woods, at the mouth of the Ganges, 339 
Curious inland navigation, through 363 
Wulli Mts. . - 166 


Y. 

Yulduz - 194, Note, 

y UN AN, a province of China - 295 

yUZUf-ZYES, an Afghan tribe, account 
of - - 161,163,164 

z. 


ZABETA CAWN. late - exxi 
ZABULISTAN - - 152 

• Zaradrus R. (the Sctlege) - 102 

Zendavista - - 250 

Zuenga - - 305 

ZUL KERNINE - 163, and Note. 
Zurrah,orDurrah, lake - 154 
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83 * The whole Map being divided into Squares, or Spaces, by the Intersections of the 
Parallels of Latitude with the Meridians, each particular Square is pointed out by 
Letters of Reference, alphabetically arranged along the Margins of the Map; the 
side Margins having capital Letters, and the top and bottom ones small Letters. For 
instance, the City of Delhi is given in the Index under the Letters E o: and if the 
eye be guided along horizontally in the Map, from E, until it comes under o, the 
Square which contains Delhi will be found. 


* The Names of Countries, or Nations, arc in Roman Capitals; and those of Princes, 
Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italic Cajiitals: and such Places as have their Situations de¬ 
scribed in the Index only, and not in the Map (owing to want of room), are in Italics. 
Others have only a Part of their Names w'litten in the Map: and the Part wanting, is 
also distinguished by Italics in this Index. The Places without Names, in the Map, 
are left, in expectation of being able to .Mipply the Names, hereafter. 

I 4 f Abhresiations.—Terrs. Territories. I. Island. R. River. Pt. Point. Mt. orMts. 
Mountain, or Mountains. F. Fort. G. Gaut, or Pafs. S. Serai. 
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A. 

ABDALLI. d i 

Abdun - d 3 

Abdurra - il>- 

• Acesincb R. dp 

Aciioar - d g 

Adccnagur - A 5 

Adeeiuipour d 10 

Adjodi;i - / 9 

AFGHANS d 4 

Agaroal), or Agarowda 611 
Abunguran - c 2 

Akf'ra - r 7 

*Aleximdr}ti (P ;ropamisan). 
Supposed to have stood at 
the southern foot of the 
Gliergistan Mts in the 
quarter towards Bamiau 
>’ 3 

Alimotad, or Tandra / 7 

All Mus'iid - c 6 

ALISHUNG as 

. — River Ur. 

Allurnkbim, tlie name of the 
Indus river, opposite to 
Moultan. > 

ALUNRAR - a s 

--River ib. 

Am-iiiat Kh-n Serai c 10 
Am.dnagur - d 8 

Amiiubad - dp 


Anbert-Sir, or Chuck-Gou- 
roo - . c 10 

Andcrab, or Iridcrab a 4 
Anopshecr - A 14 
Aory - g- II 

AROKHAGE. See the Map 


at p. 200. 


Asai Heights 

• f 6 

Ascrana 

13 

Aseeabad 

4 

Asbtagur. A town 

in Sewad, 


f 7 

Asnaida 

g 

Afsouan 

/8 

Attoek 

c 7 

-River, or Indus, ih. 

—— River, by Scalkotc 


d 9 

Aurungiibad 

d 10 

Aurungabad 

e 10 

Auihore 

/ 10 

Azimabad 

g »3 

B. 


BADAKSH.W 

<74: 

and Map, 

page 200. 

Badjiour 

• e 11 

B.'.ghbut 

b 13 

Bagh Wuffa 

h s 

Bahadernagur 

l> 13 


Bajanick, or Bazanick 

a 4 

B.'kipour 

/6 

BALK 

a i; 

and Map, page 

200. 

BALLOGES 

« 3 

Balluan 

e 9 

BALTI-STAN 

a 8 

BAMIAN 

b 2 

Bamian 

dt. 

Banhal, or Bannaul 

c 10 

Banou, orBunnoo 

d 6 

Banour 

/ 

Barai 

e 8 

Baran R, 

b 4 

B'reckdcwar 

^ 3 

BAREE DOABAH 

e 9 

Barelmiooleh 

b 9 

Barnavc 

g *3 

Barut 

ib. 

Balald. See Betala. 


Batiiida, or Eatnir 

g 10 

-Desert of 

ib. 

Baun Gaut 

g >4 

Bazaar 

c 7 

Bazaruek, or Bajaruck 

a 4 

Behaduran 

b II 

BEHDUROO, or Rajc Beb- 

duroo 

d 11 

Beliut, or Jhyliim R. 

d 8 


Bejw.ua, or Hoshearpour 
BEKRAD 1 
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Bul- 
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e 12 
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Btranaleh 

f 
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7 

Betala, or Batala; 7 

cofses 

to the S, or S E of Kulla- 

nore. 

Beyah R. /8, and e 10 

BHATY 

g 

Bhcerak 

d 8 

Bhelwelpour 

d 9 

Bholbas 

b 8 

Bibigondy 

g ^ 

Bickerabad 

c 4 

Bijore 

A 6 

■ -.- River 

ib. 

Birouan 

c 4 

Bifsooly 

d 10 

Bizoorga’s Tomb 

c 3 

Bokhara. See Map, 

page 

200. 

Bompal 

r n 

Bowh Ferry 

e 9 

Bouriah 

/ *3 

Buckt lluzzaury 

e 8 

Biiddoo 

d 10 

Budhedeh 

/ >0 

Bullauspour 

e 12 

Bullolepour 

e 11 

Bunderkote 

c 10 

TBUNDURAUL 

C II 

Bungtirry 

d 10 

BUNGUSHAT 

5 

Bunnoo, or Banoii 

d 6 

Burtelieh 

/8 

BUSSEER 

e 12 

Bufsawul 

c 6 

Butear 

A 9 

•Byramkulla 

c 9 

c. 

CABUL 

b 4 

Cabul 

ib. 

——- Little 

ib. 

CAFERISTAN 

a 6 

CaggarR, 


CAHLORE 

e 12 

Calindi. One of the 

names 


of the river Jumnah. 


Callanore* or Kullanore 


d 10 

Caly R. 

e II 

Canal of Ferose 

g 

...- Shah Nelir 

d 10 


g >3 


CANDAHAR c i 

Candahar • ib. 

-Desert of d 4 

Carnaul - 513 

CASHGAR. See Map, p. 

200. 

CASHMERE b 9 

Cashmere, or Siriiiagiir ib. 
Cataii - e 8 

Citiigiir - d ii 

• Caucasus (Indian) a 3 

Cliuliscuteli Hills / g 

Chandragr - / >3 

Ciiaperowly - 5-13 

Charikaran - A 4 

Ciiatyali - r 4 

Chaizan - c 5 

Chendoul R, - c 6 
Chinnanco - c to 

Chovvkundy - r 8 

Chowpareh Gaut d 6 

Chubonian - / 8 

Chiuk-Gouroo, or Anbert- 

Sir - r 10 

Chuganscrai * - b 6 

— ■ — River ih. 


CIIUMBA, or CHUMBAY 
d 11 


Chunaub R. / 7, and d 8 
Cotanah, or Gurry-Kotan.ih 


. 

/ »* 

Cotla 

d II 

Cotowly 

g 14 

Coullie 

/ ** 

Cow R. 

- c 4 

Cuniaoon. 

See Kemaoon. 


D. 

Duber. The same as Lo- 
agur - c 12 

Dabkulli. On the Bchut R. 

•between Puckholi and 
Jhylum. 

Dadari - A 12 

Daiobun - >3 

Daira, orDayra d 10 

and/ 14 

Dakkah, or Dooky c 6 
Dalla • e 10 

Damaun Mts. Those be¬ 
tween the Ganges and 
Jumnah rivers. 

Darinagur - g" 14 

Dasna - A 13 

DEBALPOUR /g 

Debalpour town. Its posi¬ 
tion uncertain: but sup¬ 


posed to be near the Con¬ 
flux of the Setlcge and 
Beyah rivers. 


Deeg K. 

e 9 

Deeiikote Pafs 

d 6 

Dehnec 

t 7 

Deh Langara 

/7 

Dckhan Serai 

e 11 

DELHI 

b 13 

Delhi 

lb. 

Delia R. 

f 9 

D-npvagh 

/*S 

Db.ilrrat. On the 
of Hifsar Ferozeh. 

Canal 

Dheutah 

c 12 

Dhul, orDul Lake 

A 9 

Dhunah 

C I 

Dilcn R. 

>' 4 

Dindana R. One 

of the 

names of t!ie Bchut (in 

Shcrefeddin) 

d 8 

Dirbhcy 

g 

Diabeh R. 

b 3 

DOO-AB 

g >3 

13 o'>ky, or Dakkah 

c 6 

DOON 

/ H 

Diikkah, Dakkah, 01 

■ Dooky 
c 6 

Dunomunjee 

c 10 

Duneore 

A 13 

Duash.iulah 

c 10 

Durbund 

A 4 

Dumipour 

/ I* 

Durroo 

A 10 

Durra-Baiffi. A valley 20 

cofscs S ()l lalalabad e C 

Dutara, or Duutara 

e 11 

Dutchna 

h » 


E. 

Eatuckadabad b 9 

Eeencha, or Islamabad b 10 
Esaukhan Kote J 10 


F 

Parridabad 13 

Fatiabad 11 

FAtipour 10 

Fatty Khan e 7 

FERMUL c 4 

Ferosepour, or Firosepour 

e 9 

Fulwar Gaut - / 11 
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G. 

Gachidar, or Rajc-Gushdar 


c 9 

GalougaraR. - 7 

Ganges R. - /f *4 
GAUR. See M. p, at page 
zoo. 

Gazydcciitfg'Kr b 13 

Gclali Desert - fi 7 
Geyehamoon • ^'9 


Cberpab, or Kherpah, a 
branch of the Liniighanaf 
road, between Cabul anti 
Paistiawiir. 

Ghergistan Mts. b 2 

GHICKERS - c S 

GHIZNI - c 4 
Ghizni - ib- 

Ghourbund - & 3 

Ghousgur, or Gosgur g' 13 
Ghouri - « * 

Ginra - (In 

Gohanch - g’ • 2 

Guullair - 11 

Gosgur, Ghousgur, or Je- 
lalabad - g" 13 

Gofsauird - / 7 

Govendal - « lo 

Goujerval - / * • 

Goimour - g' *3 

Gourtlaspoiir e 10 

Gowrah - r 12 

Gujukote. See Kujakote. 
Gujerat - d 9 

Giikri, or Kukri R. rf 9 

Giilbehar - a 4 

Gnndamook - S 

Giircheh - b 9 

Gurdaiz - <"4 

Gurmacktiiher b 14 

Gurry Kotanah, or Cotanah 

/ »* 

Cuznoorgul - 6 6 


H. 

HAJYKAN - e 6 

Uujykan Chokey ih. 

Hajyj)our - r 11 
Happer - 6 14 

Haiisi - b 12 

Haroun. A Pafs on the In¬ 
dus, between Attock and 
Ouhind. - c 7 

Heargut - e 4 

Hecrapour - 69 


• Hesudrus FI. e 1 z 

Hezaree R. (The River of 

Cabul and Paishawur, or 
the Kamch) /> 5 

Hezaree, or Buckt-Huzzau- 
ry - c 8 

Iliinmalch Mts. c iz 

Hindo Klio - <2 3 

Hirmund, or Hcenuund R. 

c 2 

Hifsar Ferozeh biz 

Hotlela - g" 11 

1 lobhcarpour, or Bcjwarah 
e 11 

Mowaspour - d g 

IJiihveiggin - r 10 
Huinnugar - d 10 

lluulwar - g" 14 
Hureepour - d 11 

Hijipeyah - f 8 

Ilurry-Furhet. A hill 3 or 

4 miles east of Cashmere 

b 9 

Hufsuii-Abdal c 7 

Hustccnapour'* g 14 

Hybutpour - r 10 

• Hydaspes FI. c 8 

Hyderab.id - /, 9 

• Hydraotes FI. d 10 


I. 

Jalalabad - 65 

Jalalabad - c 10 

JALLINDHAR DOABAH 

r 11 

Jullindhar - 

Jumad R. One of the 
names of the Behiit (in 
Shereteddin) d 8 

Jegdurrah - c 7 

Jehaul - / 9 

Jeindah - b 12 

Jclalah.id, or Gosgur g 13 
Jell.imooky - d 11 

Jcllaut, <*r Zellaut c z 
jemrood, or Jumrood c 6 
Jemrood, or Jumrood c 3 
JENHA r DOABAH d 8 
Jeiijian - / 8 

Jcsrouita - d iQ 

Jtftoul. A district near 
Nadonc • - e 11 

jeswan - e 11 

Jhakowly - g" 12 

Jhojer - 613 

Jhylurn, or Jheluni d 9 
-River, or Behut d 8 

3 I 


Jidger R. Supposed to 

run between Sirhind and 
the Setlege R, / >* 
JIDOON - f 7 

Jiguroon - f ii 

• Jmaus Mts. d 1% 

Indcrab, or Andcrab a 4 
Inderabi - d y 

Indry . g- 13 

Indus R. or Sinde a 8 
and g 6 

Joghvhutta - eg 

JOU'DIS - d 8 

Jourah - d 9 

irghoor . ,74 

Irjab - c 5 

IS.A-KHYL, a district si¬ 
tuated on the S E, or 

S S E of C.ibul. 

Islam.-ib.ul, or Ecncha h 10 
Ismael Khan - e 6 

Julalabad, or Jul il.ibad h 5 
and e 10 

JUMMOO - c to 

J '.mimoo - ih. 

Juinnali R. - g *3 

Jumrood, or Jemrood c 0 
I undiala, or Gondiala e lo 
Juneed, or Jind g" 

Jung-sialan, or Ychung-si- 
alan - r 8 

Junkus Hatty - eg 

Jufsawha - f 8 

JypourKairy - eg 

K. 

KAHLOUR, or CAHLORE 
c 12 

Kaifsgiir - c 12 

Kaithul, or Kythel g iz 

Kallapanny, or Sohaun K. d 7 
KAMEH - h 5 
Kamch River - ib. 
Kamraje. The western di¬ 
vision of Cashmere. 

Kan Dowran Serai c 6 

Kanepour - r 6 

Kanpour - h g 

Kangrah Kote d 11 

Kan Kunaan S. e 10 

Kantel Mts. - b 10 
Karidah, and Gaut f 13 

Kauder - e 8 

Kaunpour - f y 

Katochin, or Kangrah d 1 1 
Knnrabaug - c 3 

Kauzy F. - 64 
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Kawuck, or Kawick a 5 
Kfloo, or Kcdoo Mts. 

d 12 

Kclu-cp d 7 

Kdtkiir - </ 9 

Kaniwon Mis. Those on 
the north, of Rohilcund 
g >4 

Ken, or Run - b 6 
Kcr.ih R. - c 9 

Keynsapour - f 14 

Klialsawalla - [/ >4 

Khi-rpah. See Gherpah. 
Khinjun, or Kuiijan a 3 
Khyber Hciglits r 6 

■ - — Serai - ib. 

Khyzerahad, on the Juin- 
nah River, near tlie foot 
of tlie Hill.-; ot Siirmour. 
Kl.shen-Gonga - b % 

KJt.IITEWAR c 10 

Kohant - c 6 

Komour H.ittec e 12 

Koohsjoor - rf 9 

Kooshaub - e y 

Kooshinj, or Pusheng d 2 

Korain - / i* 

KOTEN. Sec the Map at 

page 200. 

Kowkoob R. - (’7 

Kubbooleah - / 8 

Kiicliee S. - dp 

KujiHole, about 12 niihs 
S E of Nilab d 7 

Kukri, rirGukriR. d 9 

KuU.inore, or Callanorc d 10 

Kuli.iui, Jv-ll.iut, or Zcllaut 
c 2 

Kun, or Ken - b 6 

Kungipara - 13 

Kuijcitack - 1/3 

Kii])poreah - / 10 

Kuj)poorl:ilch t’ ] i 

Kiiiakeer - /> 5 

Kuijloa. Tt lies between 
C-ibitl and I,utnghan. 
Karboo/eli - d y 

Kuil., or Ghnrg h 5 

Km I ■I'.igli (of Cabu!) h 4 
kuir.’.b.igh (ofGhi/.iii) r 3 
isu- li.i!, er Gushal 11 6 
kuit ir,iour - r II 

kiifsoor - f 9 

kiltt ■! r - i- g 

KUklORE - I, (, 

kir.t' le - at) 

J''\niif)(>iir. Jt lies a few 
m.k' to the N E of Mack- 
how tl (■12 
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Lackergaut 

/H 

Lacky Jungiil 

/‘o 

LAHORE 

e 9 

Lahore 

ih. 

Laknowfy 

g »J 

Lar 

h 9 

Logur 

d II 

Loagur, or D.iber 

V 12 

Loldong 

g >4 

l.ony 

b 13 

Lucca R. 

5 

Ludhana Gant 

f “ 

Lukee 

7 

LUMGH.'kNAT 

1' 5 

Lumghan 

ih. 

l.ungerkote 

c 7 

Lutterec 

c 10 


M. 

Machiawara * - ./ n 

Maekhowal - c 12 

- It appears doubtful 

whether this jtlacc lies on 
the N or S side of the Set- 
lege. Col. Polier says on 
the north. 

Macratch - d H 

Mahiin - b 12 

MAKRAN. See the Map 

at jiage 200. 

Malnair - / 11 

Maiigulli - f 8 

M.uiglorc - g' *4 

Maiikoot - d 10 

Mansir - d 10 

Many-Mozereh f 12 

Martin Mt. Sec Hurry Pur- 
bet. 

Mashangur - r 7 

Meany - d 8 

Meerout - c 3 

Mecr-Jullaul d 8 

Merrpour. On the Behut 
R. between Piickholi and 
Jhylum. 

Mehitpour - f 

Mcrajc. The eastern divi¬ 
sion of Cashmere. 

Merat • - g" H 

Mir.mpour - g" '4 

Mokl'.'pour - / >3 

Mookcr - c 3 

Moosuram - 6 8 

Morndah - fix 


Mouhun 

t 7 

Moulapour 

f 12 

MOULTAN 

/6 

Moultan 

/ 7 

Mounek 

g n 

Mowrud 

d I 

Muckdoompour 

/ 7 

Mucund 

f 9 

Mukelaii 

/ u 

Muker 

b 8 

Mulna Shaddy 

c 2 

Munchcr 

d 9 

MUNDERAR 

5 

Mundul-mudcr 

c 10 

Munglorc 

c y 

Muroo R. 

c 10 

Mushiedaw 

3 

Mustaphabad 

/ >3 

Mutten 

h 9 

MuzifFerabad 

h 8 

MYDAN 

'• 5 

Mydan 

b 4 


N. 

Nackergaut, or Lackergaut 


N..bch 

.r M 
./' »» 

Nadotic 

f 3 

Nuggiir P. 

'■ 3 

Nagorkole 

d II 

Nup^orpttL On the Beyah 

River, between R;iv 

Gant 

and Seba. 

Nan, or Nahan 

.f '3 

N.ihoiin 

./■ >5 

Nainsook R. 

b 8 

Nakoordar 

f 11 

Nalagur 

c 12 

Nangul 

g 

Naiji 

4 

Nanyleh 

.f >2 

Narailah 

b 13 

Narvanel 

/'* 

Nausman 

c 10 

Neemlah 

b c 

Net lab. See Nilab. 

Nidjibgur - , 

g 14 

Nilab R. or Sindc 

b 7 

Nikib 

7 

Nisang 

g ‘2 

Noopour 

d 11 

Noor-al-deen Serai 

c 10 

Noormehal 

<’ 11 

Nohshchra (Paishawur) c 7 

——— (Puckholi) 

7 

and 

1 c g 

Nowsher 

c 8 
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Nirndyrnwr^ h lo 

Nijgh'/ c 5 


o. 


Ouhind 

f 7 

Ouller Lake 

bej 

Ouri 

l >9 

Ourmul 

e II 

Outch, or Ulch 

16 

P. 


Pad 


Paihawur 

e 6 

Pampour 

b 9 

PAN JAP, 

e 7 

Panuiput 

g >3 

P.mk Putton. The same as 

Ajodiri 

J 9 

Patiala 

f '* 

I’esr Pinirli.il Mts. 

f 9 

Pekker Scr ii 

d 8 

Penjtkoreli 

r 6 

-River 

b 0 

Peiiieix'ur 

< 7 

PENjKSIlEHR • 

a 4 

Pi lieshelir, or Riikka 

ih. 

Pe,ii;;r,i. See Puslieiig 


Peitoalla 

' /6 

Pliai til 

g 12 

Plii'iit 

lb. 

Pliogwarah 

c 11 

Pilontou 

c 6 

Pirh.ila 

<i 7 

Plassey 

d 10 

Poot Gaut 

/< 14 

Poshaiuh 


Piiiee 

r 2 

PUt'RHOLI 

< 8 

Pu.kiioli 

lb. 

Puineb.ireeah, or Punjebe- 

rary 

b 10 

Pu.ioacli 

« 9 

Piiii.m 

" 4 

Pi.r.oorooi; 

d 10 

PiiiiVi.n 

"4 

Puslieng, or Koshinj 

d 2 

R. 


Rahoon 

r II 

R.iia;'Our 

ib. 

Raj'-ponr, or Shahpour 

d 11 

R rati serai 

/'* 

Raikuiia 



Rajour 

c 9 

Ramdufspour, 

or Anbert-Str 
c 10 

Rampour 

/13 

Raiivce 

f 8 

Rawilpundy 

d 8 

Ray Gaut 

- c 11 

Reislii Gaut 

d 7 

Rejeb;J» 

c 8 


RE'I'CHNA DOABAH <• 8 
Roll, mountains of; the 
country of the RohilLi 
Afghans. It extends from 
the Indus to Candahar: 
and from Scwatl to Scwec. 
Rohtuk - i 12 

RoojKtur - f 12 
Rotas - d 8 

Ruhbaut - d 8 

Rukk.t, or Pcnicshelir a 4 
Roosoolnagur - d 9 

Ruttun I’lnichal Mts. c 9 
Jiypimr. A pafs on the 
Chunaiih, between Seal- 
kote and Rbtas d 9 


s. 


Sadecabad 

d9 

Sahetty 

d 8 

Saliiw.il 

c 7 

S.iialbeck 

./'«* 

Saiamly 

g '3 

Saidnagur 

d 8 

S.iifabad 

.f 12 

Samanah 

/ n 

Suinurciind. Seethe 

Map at 

page 200. 

Sambastc, or Sanbaste d 8 

Sangiour 

/•* 

S,irsa 

g 

Satgurra 

r 8 

S.ittukcrah 

/8 

Schoual 

/■ 8 

Scalkotc 

'<1 9 

Se.ium 

e 11 

Seba 

ib. 

Serota 

'■ 4 

Seckry ' 

r 8 

Segdagee Heights 

- d 7 

Segh 

eg 

Se'hauranpour 

f '3 

Sehram , - 

d 9 

SEIKS, Terrs, of. 

Lahore 

and Moultan, in general. 

Selima R. 

/•> 

Semil R. 

c 4 

Seraustch 

b 4 


Scrdhanch - g' 14 
Scrgab. A pafs on the In¬ 
dus, 3 cofscs above Attoefc 
c 7 

SERWELL, or SEROUL 
b 6 

Sctlege R. c 10 and g 6 

SEWAD - h 6 

-River - by 

Si’viuliik, or St'V’ii-liick Mts. 
Tliis appears to be a ge¬ 
neral term for the ridge 
of mountains that bounds 
Hindoostan, on the north. 


SEWEE 

/4 

Shahabad (Sirhind) 

/ >2 

Sh .hab.id 

b 3 

Shahabad 

c 10 

Sliahderah 

e 9 

Shahdowr.di 

/‘3 

Shall Nehr C.’anel 

- d 10 

ShahjKiur, or Rajeiiour d 11 

Shahjiour 

(■ 11 

Shanaiva/, 

./■« 

Slieabudeenpoiir 

b 9 

Sliehazpour 

i 7 

Sheer 

1 ? 

Sheik Eurrid’s Tomb y'9 

S/jikcrdou. Sec the Map at 

p. 200. 


Slieniizan 

< 5 

Shibr Heights 


Shikarpour 

'5 

Shoor 

c 8 

Shunisabad 

I- 7 

Slriimsabad 

d 8 

Sbiikcr. See tile 

Map at 

p. 200. 


SlAPOsHlANS 

- II 3 

SIB.A, the tormer 

name ol' 

the divlrict wliicli 

iiul tided 

Seba 

c 11 

Sid Yiillaul. J t lies 

near the 

conllux of the Seth ee :inil 

Indus 

g 

Sikandera 

b 14 

Sinde River a 8, 

, and jr 6 

SINDE SAGUR 

Doaiiah 


d 7 

Sindia-Busteh Heights c 6 

Sirhind 


SIRINAGUR 

./ >5 

Sirinagur, capital 

of Lasli- 

mere 

b 9 

Sitpour 

ge 

Si veil 

g ‘2 

Sodhera 

d 0 

Sohauii R. or Kalbpauny 


d 7 
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Soliman Koh, or Solomon’s 
Mount, a hill three or 

four miles cast of Cash* 

mere. 

Soonam, or Sunnam g" n 
Sooree - ^ i* 

Soogat Mundi - e i* 

Soiiuiput ' ^ 1 3 

Sowadgur - f 8 
Suckaltal - g" >4 

Sudburgh Heights b 3 

Siifedoon - >2 

SufFa - c z 

SufFedshi - "4 

Suhbclcc - b II 

Suhmandroog Heights d 2 
Sulhur - 7 

Sultanpour (Lahore) e 10 
Sultanpoiir (Lahore) c 7 

Sultan Mahmood's Tomb 
'• 3 

Sunnam, or Soonam g 11 
Surab - a 4 

Surmour, or Siemore Hills; 
those between the Juin- 
nah and Sctlege Rivers 
/ »2 

Sursooty - g n 

—River - fit 

T. 

TuizyFort. Near Jugdul- 
lick b 5 


Tal Lake. (The same as 
Oullcr) - bg 

Talwarra - g 10 

Talwcndy - g'll 

Talwendy - /11 

T.annasar - f it 

Tandra, or Alimorad / 7 
TANOUL - c 7 

Tareekab - b $ 

Tazee - c 2 

TEERAH - e s 

Teerandazee - c 2 
Tehaureh - /ii 

THIBET, Great c 12 

■. - .- Little a 8 

Thuna - eg 

Toglocpour,or Tuglickjmur 
g 12 

Toglocpour,or Tuglickpour 
b 13 

Torepara - d ii 

Toote Serai - e 10 

Touhaneh - g' 11 

Toulumba ^ - / 8 

Tubbauleli - e 10 

Tuglickpour See Togloc- 
pour. 

Tukareh - /> 4 

Turkpour - d B 

Tullam Gaut - f ii 
Tulowndy - d g 

Tuning, or Tuning R. 

c 2 

Turoot - II 

Tyanaguf - e it 


U. V. 

Uddi-Duka - eg 

Umballa - / 12 

Ummeroo - <14 

Ushpeen - «4 

Veh - g 6 

Vizirabad - d g 

Utch, or Dutch - / 6 


w. 

Wair Naig, or spring head 
oftheBehutR. bio 
Wartsha - 07 

Wulli Mts. - c 5 

Y. 

Yehenagur - r 11 
Yehung-sialan - e 8 
YukaiUoot - c z 

VUZUFZYES, They in¬ 
habit Sewad, Bijorc, and 
Paishawur. 


z. 

Zcllaut, Jellaut, or Kullaut 
c 2 

Zohaiik - b ^ 

ZufFerabad - /7 

ZuiFcrwull - d lo 


FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The chief object of this publication, is to explain the present state 
of the Political Geography of the Peninsula of India ; toge¬ 
ther with the advantages that may be derived from our territorial 
acquisitions, made under the late Treaty of Seringapatam. The 
requisite information has been drawn from materials produced by 
the late war; and which enabl9 us to describe the true iigure of 
the Table Land (or Balagaut-Carnatic) ; and the boundaries 
of the territories ceded to the Allied Powers, as well as of those re¬ 
maining to Tippoo Sultan. The quantity of new materials already 
brought to Europe, is so great, as alone to warrant an entire new 
construction of the geography of the Peninsula; but it also be¬ 
came necefsary; in order to describe with effect, the Cefsions made 
by Tippoo, to the Mahrattas and Nizam: for these occur in that 
part of the geography which has hitherto been very imperfect. A 
new construction has therefore taken place ; and the form and di¬ 
mensions of the Peninsula, have undergone some alteration, in 
consequence. 

The scale of the present Map, which is only two thirds of the 
former pne, is supposed to be fully adequate to the purposes of ex- 
prefsing the several particulars, required for the illustration of the 
general politics of the country ; the scope of the operations of the 
late war ; and the i\ew boundaries, as settled by the treaty of Se¬ 
ringapatam, in March, 1792. Had the scale of the former map 
been adopted, which could no otherwise be necefsary, than for the 
purpose of introducing the detail of it, into the present one; a very 
considerable interval must have elapsed before it could have been 
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presented to -the public: whose curiosity being at this time awake 
to the subject, may perhaps, be more usefully gratified by receiv¬ 
ing correct general ideas at the present moment, than by a more 
detailed account at a future period. Besides, those who may be 
already in pofsefsion of the former map, will find it retain its for¬ 
mer use, in the south Carnatic, and in the southern part of the Pe¬ 
ninsula, in general; for the trifling error in the difference of longi¬ 
tude, Ixjtvveen Madras and Cape Comorin, does not render that 
part of the map Icfs useful for ordinary references. And the same 
may be said of both the sea coasts. 

Some of my readers may, perhaps, think that I have entered too 
much into detail, concerning the ancient division of the Peninsula : 
however, it appeared to me, to be more convenient to describe it in 
the Memoir, than in the Map: for had it been exprefsed on the 
Map, it would have been to the disadvantage of the matter, that 
ought to prefs more immediately on the reader's notice; by ren¬ 
dering it lefs clear and intelligible. And the notices concerning 
the conquests, partitions, and transfers of territory, could not well 
be omitted ; because they lead the reader more iujmediatcly, to 
the knowledge of the relative connexions and dependencies, of the 
several provinces of the Peninsula ; previous to the Mysore con¬ 
quest. 

As the late visit of Lieut. Emmit, to the ruins of the ancient city 
of Beejanuggur, the capital of the last Hindoo empire in the Penin¬ 
sula, appears to furnish some curious particulars respecting a place 
that was little more than known to us by name, during the time of 
its existence ; and has since been consigned to oblivion ; I thought 
those particulars might be acceptable to the public; and not out of 
jdace, either, considering the subject matter of the Memoir. I 
have also added some historical fact.s, in explanation ; one of which 
will explain the apparent reason of Tippoo's reserving to his sove¬ 
reignty, the district of Annagoondy; situated within the tract ceded 
to the Nizam. 
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I shall now proceed to describe the manner in which I have en¬ 
deavoured to illustrate, by the use of colours, the particular objects 
of this publication ; which are : 

First, a clear discrimination of the present boundaries of Tip- 
poo's territories ; and those of the Cefsions made by him, to the Bri¬ 
tish, and to tlieirallies in the late war, the Mahrattas and Nizam : 
and 

Sccondl}', an exposition of the advantages resulting from the ar¬ 
rangement and combination of the several posts on our new fron¬ 
tier towards Tippoo ; considering that frontier as made up of the 
territories of three powers ; namely, the British, the Nabob of Ar- 
rot, and the Rajah of Travancore : since the state of mutual pro¬ 
tection and dependency subsisting between them, blend their re¬ 
spective territories into one mafs, in the view of foreign politics. 
Tills being the case, the common frontier of these confederated 
powers, should be considered as belonging to one and the same 
state; and, of course, be distinguished by one common colour; 
in order to ascertain its general bearings, on that of Tippoo. With¬ 
out this afsociate idea, no adequate judgment can be formed, of the 
value or use of our new acquisitions; for taken independent of any 
connexion with the Carnatic and Travancore, the new acquisitions 
appear to be insulated and surrounded by other states ; but if pro¬ 
perly considered, they are a part of the great mafs of territory, 
united under the description of the British Possessions and Al¬ 
liances. Therefore, this mafs of territory has its exterior frontier, 
or that.opposed to Tippoo and the Nizam, marked by a continu¬ 
ous RED line; which is also bordered on the side of Tippoo by pur¬ 
ple, and on that of the Nizam, by orange. By this method the whole 
frontier appears in a,geographical view, like that of a single state ; 
which, as we have said before, is virtually the case. 

The subdivision of this mafs, is as follows: 

The British acquisitions from Tippoo, are marked on the inte¬ 
rior boundaries, by dotted red lines: but their former pos- 



sefsions in the Guntoor Circar, and in the Jaghire, are left un- 
coloured ; to prevent their being confounded with the new ones. 

The territories of the Nabob of Arcot, and of the Rajah of Travan- 
core, are marked with yellow , within the red line of the exterior 
boundary: which yellow line also denotes, of course, the ancient 
frontier of our pofsefsions and dependencies in the Carnatic and 
Travancore. 

The acquisitions of the Mahrattas, and the Nizam, are severally 
distinguished by green , and by orange : of which the dotted* 
part marks the former boundary of Tippoo: and, of course, tlie 
former boundaries of the Mahrattas and Nizam towards Tippoo, 
may, from circumstances, be deduced from it. And the continuous 
lines, .shew the present boundaries of these powers, towards 
Tippoo. 

The new boundary of Tippoo Sultan, is marked by a purple 
line: and it is obvious, that if we add to the territories included 
within it, the tracts, whose extremities are marked by dotted lines 
of red, green, and orange, we gain a complete idea of his original 
territory. 

The above colours are those which have been severally appro¬ 
priated to the same states, in my Maps of Hindoostan, and the 
Peninsula: but with the addition of the red line, here, to mark the 
collective frontier of the British pofsefsions and dependencies. 

• The dotu d pur[)lc line near the Kistnah river, is explained in the course of the Memoir, 
page jo; and has no imiTiediate reference to the present subject. 


December, Jth, 1792. 
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SECTION I. 


Construction of the Map of the Peninsula of India. 


It is foreign to my intention to enter into a minute discufsion of 
the whole geographical construction of the map, or of a particu¬ 
lar description of the several materials employed in it; contenting 
myself with stating, as briefly 'as pofsible, the manner in which 
the principal outlines and dimensions were determined. 

As it is not known whether the distance between Seringapatam 
and Cannanore (on the Malabar coast), in the sketch drawn by 
Capt. Reynolds, and sent home by the Marquis Cornwallis, in 
the last dispatch, was actually measured; w'e are still left in a 
state of suspense concerning the true breadth of the Peninsula, in 
that important parallel. I am, however, strongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve that it was measured; because it seems likely that Captain 
Reynolds (wliose zeal for improvements of every kind is known) 
had an opportunity of doing it: and because his representation of the 
distance, differs, in some degree, from all the former accounts of it: 
to which may be added, that his result agrees nearly with the com¬ 
putation of the land marches; and with Capt. Huddart's longitude. 
For the distance arising on a computation of the mean length of 
General Abercromby's marches, differs from Captain Reynolds's 
sketch, 3' 45" of loHgitude only the computation being so much 
less, than the sketch gives: the one giving 18' 30", the other 
j* 22' 15", difference of longitude, between Seringapatam and 
Cannanore. 


B 
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Seriiigapatam is placed by Capt. Beatson's measurement from 
Afadras, at 3" 34/ 30" west of that place: and reckoning Madras, 
at 80“ Qf-/, as in my former map,* Seringapatam should be in 
longitude .76“ 50' 30". Its latitude is 12“ 26''. If then we subtract 
from the longitude of Seringapatam, the difference of longitude 
above expressed, we shall have for the longitude of Cannanore, 
75 " 28' 15", according to Capt. Reynolds's sketch; 75” 32', accord¬ 
ing to the computation on the marches; or for the mean of the two 
(as we are not certain that the distance was measured), 75° 30'. 

Capt. Huddart, makes the longitude of Cannanore by chrono¬ 
meter, deduced from Bombay (and the account closed to Bombay 
again) 75“ 27'; taking Bombay at 72“ 54': or 75“ 29', taking it at 
72“ 56’', as some later accounts make it. •f- So that the accounts of 
the longitude agree very well, in a general view, with the lines drawn 
acrofs the Peninsula from Madras. In my former maps, I adhered 
to Capt. Howe's report of the longitude of Bombay: but the ac¬ 
cordance of the present materials, ought, I think, to decide the 
matter in favour of Capt. Huddart's observations and deductions. 

The present construction is also very materially improved in its 
outline, by Capt. M'Cluer's tracing of a great part of the Malabar 
coast: and by Mr. Topping's actual measurement of tlie Coro¬ 
mandel coast, between Madras and Point Calymere. Capt. M'Cluer's 
observations extend from Zyghur (or Jyeghur) to Carwar, in a 
continued line. Also from Mount Dilla to Mahe ; and from Co¬ 
chin to Anjenga: the remaining parts were left unexamined, be¬ 
cause of the then state of hostility with Tippoo. Part, hov^ever, 
of this defect, is supplied, between Merjee and Cundapoor, by 
Capt. Reynolds's survey, in 1781: J so that an extent of about 
360 miles, out of 570, between Zyghur and Anjenga, has been 
explored. 

• See Memoir of Map of Hindoostan, zd edition, page 9. 

+ Here it is nccefsary to remark that Capt. Huddart’s observations go to Mount Dilla 
only, which he places in 75® 16', and Cannanore is ii' to the eastward of it, by Captain 
M'Cluer’s chart. 

t See the same Memoir, page 28. 
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Mr. Topping's survey of the coast of Coromandel extends about 
3 degrees of latitude between Madras and Point Calymere, The 
result shews that the latter lies about 4 minutes farther to the west 
than the former map allowed. This, however, occasions so little 
difference, in the detail of the geography of the Carnatic, that for 
ordinary occasions, the old map retains its former use, in that part. 

The remainder of the Coromandel coast, northward, was traced 
cursorily by Capt. Ritchie; and its general position was determined 
by Col. Pearse's line. (See Memoir of Map Hindoostan, pages 
10 and 12.) 

Between point Calymere and Anjenga, we remain in our former 
state of uncertainty; that part being copied from the last map; 
save in the short interval between Anjenga and Cape Comorin, 
which difference of longitude, I have lefsened by 8 minutes. 

The present map has in its interior part, a sufficient quantity of 
new matter to adjust the positions in general, tlirough a principal 
part of the tract, between Chittore and Cannanore, on the east and 
west; and between Chinna Balabaram and Dindigul, on the north 
and south. Most of this has been obtained by actual survey and 
measurement; executed by Capt. Beatson, and Capt. Allan ; and 
is the immediate offspring of the late war in the Peninsula. Much 
other matter, though not so correct in its nature, has been obtained 
by cursory observation and inquiry; such is the course of the 
south branch of the Cavery river ; which is ascertained to spring 
from the Coorg or Coorga country, and to pass by Siddapour.* 
The extent and form of the Coorga and Nayre districts, are col¬ 
lected from documents transmitted by the Marquis Cornwallis. 

The junction of the Toom and Buddra rivers, which form the 
greater river Toom-buddra, is ascertained by reference to the me- 


• For this particular, as well as some others, I am indebted to the obliging communications 
of Major Dirom, of his Majesty’s jad regiment. His History of the Marquis Cornwallis’s 
last campaign, now in the prefs, will probably render the geography of the tract now before 
us more interesting than any endeavours of mine can render it. 
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morandums of Major Dirom, to take place at Hooly-Onore, about 
20 miles to thc northward of Bankipour; and the particular course 
of this river, between Hurryhur, and Seergoompty, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Adoni; is from a survey taken during the war, by 
Lieut. Emmit, of the Bombay Establishment. The remainder of 
its course, and place of junction with the Kistiwh, is from Capt. 
Beatson's map of Coromandel, &c. drawn and transmitted to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, in 1789. This 
valuable piece of geography, whicli we shall often have occasion to 
quote, contains materials for correcting a considerable portion of 
the course of the Kistnah river. It has accordingly undergone 
very considerable alterations, in the part between Condapilly and 
Merritch, in the present map. Capt. Beatson's survey of the Pal- 
iiaud district, &c. necefsarily included that of the Kistnah, to a 
point, more than 90 miles above Condapilly. Thence to Sooro- 
pour, or Solapour, is from authorities collected by Capt, Beatson ; 
and from this point, to that where Capt. Reynolds left the Kistnah, 
near Merritch, is drawn from M. Bufsy's map, as far as it goes 
(that is, to the junction of the Malpurba river,) and beyond that,, 
according to Capt. Reynolds’s ideas, exprefsed in bis map of 1784,, 
and in his present sketch. It must, however, be observed, that 
although I harrowed the particularf onn uj its course, os from 

Capt. Beatson; yet the direction of it, above the conflux of the 
Beemah river, is changed from E N E to East, agreeable to 
certain notices, obtained since Capt. Beatson^s work was compiled. 
This part of the map being still very imperfect; and yet, as the 
construction of it (such as it may be) must serve to regulate our 
ideas both of the late and present extent of Tippoo's dominions, 
and, of course, of the extent of the new Celsions; it appears 
indispensably necefsary to enter into the detail* of its construction. 

It must be observed, that, as the latitude is wanting all the way 
acrofs the Peninsula, from the western extreme of Palnaud, to 
Darwar ; we can only approximate the parallel, by the applicatioa 
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of reputed distances, from certain known points on the south: nor 
can any use be made in this way, of Lieut. Emmit’s measured line 
of nearioo miles, between Chitteldroog and Seergoompty; because 
(as far as our knowledge goes) it is unconnected with any of the 
southern positions. 

Adoni is a point situated nearly in the middle of the Peninsula, 
and was adjusted in the Memoir of 1788 (pages 285 and 287), at 
98 Carnatic cofses, or 157 G. miles, west of Ongole : and being 11 
journeys from Seringapatam, through Gooty, it was placed in the 
latitude of 15° 36'; that i.s, very nearly in the .same parallel with 
Goa and Ongole. But now, finding that I took Seringapatam at 
too high a parallel, by about 5 minutes, I have reduced Adoni, to 
15“ 31'; and have the satisfaction to find, that both Capt. Beatson 
and Capt. Reynolds, place it nearly in the same parallel; that is, 
from 15*’ 27' to 15° 36*'. This then, is the first point on which we 
rest, for determining the northern boundary, and the position of 
the Kistnah; for Rachore (or Rychoor) lies nearly north from 
Adoni, at the distance of 28^ G. miles; and the Kistnah is 5 miles 
beyond Rachore. And the conflux of the Beemah with the Kist¬ 
nah, is directly N of Adoni, 36’ G. miles distant. These last 
particulars we also collect from Capt. Beatson. 

Gooty is then placed at34,G. miles SE of Adoni ; being 2 jour¬ 
neys from it, in that direction (see Memoir of the Map of Hindoo- 
stan, p. 285;) and by Capt. Beatson, 20 cofses, or about 32 G. 
miles. In this position, it stands in lat. 15° 7'. 

In the next place, wo approximate the positions of Chitteldroog 
and Darwar, in respect of Seringapatam and Merritch (the latter 
being a point formerly placed by Capt. Reynolds, in respect of 
Bombay and Poonah: and then laying oil Mr. Emmit’s line from 
Chitteldroog to Beejanuggur (corruptly called by Europeans, 
Bisnagur), we find the latter accord very nearly with Caj)t Beat- 
son’s idea of its bearing and distance ’Vom Adoni. This is conclusive 
enough in a general view ; but Darwai is rather too loosely placed 
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in respect of Chitteldroog and Merritcli; though we have Capt. 
Reynolds's authority (in his late sketch) for supposing that Dar- 
war is very near the parallel afsigned it. The following are the data 
for the primary positions of Chitteldroog, Darwar, and Bcejanug- 
gur; as well as for the secondary ones of Hurryhur,Ranny-Bednore, 
Gocock, Kopaul, and Annagoondy ; and the courses of the rivers 
Malpurba and Gutpurba. 

Chitteldroog is given at 70 colses from Seringapatam ;* * * § and 
Darwar at i./jo road miles, or 75 cofses from Chitteldroog.-f These 
145 cofses, of the Carnatic standard, arc supposed equal to 232 G. 
miles ;;J; but as Chitteldroog lies about 30 miles to the east of the 
line, the angle may shorten the distance 8 miles, and then 224 is 
the given distance. Darwar is said to be somewhat more than 30 
cofses, east of Goa; § say 52 G. m'llcs: Capt. Reynolds allows 60. 
A mean of the two, 56, places it directly south of Mcrritch ; which, 
as we have said, is a point given by Capt. Reynolds, who traced 
the whole road from Bombay through Merritch, to Tippoo's 
frontier, in 1784. 

Capt. Reynolds in his late sketch, places Darwar 2 minutes S 
of the parallel of Goa, which is reckoned to be in lat. 15" 29'. 
The 224 miles from Seringapatam, intersect the 56 from Goa, at 6 
minutes, N of Goa, or 8 dilFerent from the parallel afsigned it by 
Capt. Reynolds: and at 79 S of Merritch; 68 S a little west 
from the point where the Bombay detachment appears to have 
crofsed the Kistnah, in its way to Darwar: this being also a point 
in Reynolds's route. 

Concerning this last interval of distance, our accounts are not 


• This and many other particulars of the same kind, we derive from letters written from 
the Bombay detachment by Major Frederick, and Capt. Little j and printed in the Bombay 
newspapers of 1791. The particular in questi&n is in the Bombay Gazette of May 23d, 1791. 

Idem. 

t According to the scale of Carnatic cofses, 37^ to a degree. See Memoir of Map Hind, 
page 5. ■ 

§ Bombay Gazette of October 6th. When the detachment was 3 miles W of Darwar, Goa 
was said to be 30 cofses distant. 
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so accurate, as we could wish: the following are the only details I 
have met with. 

The Gutpoorba river was crofsed 33 or 24 road miles S of the 
Kistnah :* and Col. Frederick reckons 74 more to Darwar.'l* * § The 
sum of these distances, reduced to horizontal distance, will be 
about 72 G. miles. 

Another account;]; states, that Gocock is about 24 cofses N of 
Darwar : equal to 39 G. miles : and Captain Reynolds's map of 
1784, gives 28 G. miles between Gocock and the Kistnah : of 
course, this account gives 6 y only. Another way of stating it, is, 
Gocock 24 cofses from Darwar, or 39 G. miles ; the Malpurba ri¬ 
ver 23^ from the Kistnah, or 18 G. miles ; and Gocock 10 G. miles 
from the Malpurba, in Reynolds’s map ; total 67 as before. These 
accounts corroborate the statement of the distance between the 
Kistnah and Malpurba rivers, in Capt. Little’s letters : but no posi¬ 
tive information has reached me, concerning the actual distance be¬ 
tween the Malpurba river and Gocock. 

Taking then 70 G. miles as a mean of the different accounts, and 
intersecting it with 56 from Goa, as before, to gain the position of 
Darwar, it falls only 2 miles to the south of the point given by the 
computed distance from Seringapatam. It may be said, then, that 
the computed distances agree better with the interval of space on 
the map, than could be expected from such kind of materials. 

Chitteldroog, which has been taken at 7ocofses || (equal to 122G. 
miles), from Seringapatam, appears also in the map communicat¬ 
ed by my friend Mr. John Sulivan,§ at 6‘i G. miles NE of Simogu ; 
33 WNW from Sirpy. Sirpy is said to be 25 leagues ** WNW 
of Chinna-Balabaram, equal to G. miles; to which, if we add 


• Bomb. Gaz. of Sept. 2fd, 1791. , 

f Calcutta Monthly Register, for February, 1791. 

j Bomb. Ga/.. Sept. 22. In Capt. Little’s letter of the zd September, the Malpurba river 
was said to be 25 miles from Gocock, and to or 12 cofses from Darwar. 

II Sec the last i>:ige. .. 

§ See Mem. ot Map. Hind, page 267. 

•• The Modern UmversalHistory,Vol. VI. pages 66,67,68, and 69, gives several distances 
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33, Chitteldroog by this account, should be qS^ G. miles WNW 
or NW by W, of Chinna-Balabaram. Admitting that Sirpy lies 
in a direct line between Chitteldroog and Chinna-Balabaram, the 
two lines of distance, from the latter, and from Simogu, overlap 
each othe r about b-t miles: but being better satisfied, with the truth 
of the position of Simogu, than of Sirpy, I prefer the line of dis¬ 
tance from the latter ; shortening it 2 miles, because there appears 
an indication of excefs, in both. Chitteldroog will then stand in 
latitude 14," 6 ', and will bear from Seringapatam N 13^ W ; from 
Bednore E i2-j N. 

We shall now examine how far the position of Beejanuggur, in 
respect of Adoni, deduced from Lieut. Emmit's line of distance 
from Chitteldroog, northward ; agrees with Capt. Beatson's ideas. 

Mr. Emmit's chain of bearings and distances from Chitteldroog 
through Hurryhur, to Beejanuggur (under the name of Allputna), 
gives N 7^* E, 69' G. miles ; which will place the latter in lati¬ 
tude and at 43 G. miles in a W S W direction from 

Adoni; according to the position afsumed on the authorities quoted 
in page 5 of this Memoir. Now, Capt. Beatson in his map of 
1 7 ^ 9 ' places the ruins of Beejanuggur W 27 S 45^ G. miles from 
Adoni; which differs only 2^ in the distance, and 44- degrees in 
the angle of bearing : and as it is evident that his bearings on the 
west of Rachore deviate too much to the south, this error would 
necefsarily extend itself to Beejanuggur. But the difference of the 
two results, is so small, as to occasion a difference of 4 minutes 
only, in the parallel; which is not to be regarded in disquisitions 
like the present: and we may therefore conclude that the positions 
of Darwar, Chitteldroog, Adoni, Beejanuggur, and Cummum, 
are rightly determined in respect of each other, and of Seringapa¬ 
tam, and Goa : consequently, that the late frontier of Tippoo on 


in leagues between places in the Peninsula; many of which, from our knowledge of their 
relative positions, arc consistent; taking for a scale, the leagues at 23 to a degiee, on a com¬ 
parison with certain known distances. 
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the north, as well as the extent of the new Ccfsions; may be 
delineated with general accuracy, by means of these positions. 

With respect to the inferior geographical points, on which the 
distribution of the space, the general courses of the rivers, the lines 
of boundary, and the limits of the Table Land (or Balagaut) de¬ 
pend, throughout the northern part of the Peninsula, the follow¬ 
ing is the detail. 

Tippoo's ancient frontier towards Mcrritch, was at 3 cofses S 
of the Malpurba river ; or 9 N of Darwar.* 

Moodgul is given at 40^ G. miles N of Annagoondy on the 
Toombuddra river ;-f- and Annagoondy is 2 miles N or NW of 
Beejanuggur and the Kistnah is 10 to theN of Moodgul, or about 
52 from Beejanuggur. The Kistnah is said to be 22 leagues from Bee¬ 
januggur, equal to 57 G. miles; § and by its course in Bufsy's 
map, it appears probable. Tippoo's former boundary lies from 13 
to 15 G. miles N. of Moodgul, in Beatson s map, and in Reynolds's 
sketch. 

On the S and SE of the city of Adoni, where alone, for the space 
of about 28 miles, Tippoo's boundary has undergone no altera¬ 
tion, from the cefsions made to the Mahrattas and Nizam ; the said 
boundary is described to be from 10 to 11 miles S of the parallel of 
Adoni, in the beforementioned map and .sketch. 

With regard to that part of Tippoo's former boundary, corn- 
prized between the last mentioned part, and the south bank of the 
Kistnah, near Palnaud, I have adhered strictly to Capt. Reynolds's 
sketch. It appears however, by Capt. Beatson's map, which was 
constructed in 1789, that Tippoo’s boundary then ran on the south 
of Nandyal, and east of Autcoor, as described by the dotted line of 


• Bomb. Gaz. 15th Sept. Darwar was 12 cofses from Manouly or Nanowly; and Tippoo’g 
frontier was 2 or 3 cofscs S ot Manowly. And Gocock was 15 cofses from tl»e frontier, in 
Gaz. i5tli Sept. 

t Reynolds’s sketch of 1592. 

j Lieut. Enmiit’s letter ot Nov. 5th, 1791; communicated by my friend Capt. Kirkpatrick, 
i In Universal Hist. Vol. VI. p. 69. 
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piir[)le in the present map; but concerning this matter, I have 
no farther knowledge than what is furnished by the map and sketch, 
in question. If Capt. Beatson is right, the Nizam’s acquisitions in 
this quarter, are lefs than Capt. Reynolds describes them to be : but 
the reader will please to observe, that this difference of opinion, re¬ 
spects only ih^ former, not the present, boundary of Tippoo’s pos- 
sefsions, towards the Nizam. 

Canoul and Rachore (or Rychoor) whose positions were not 
clear to me, when I drew the last map,* appear in the present 
one, conformable to the ideas of the two gentlemen, so often 
quoted; Canoul being about 83 cofses from Ongole ; 59 from Cud- 
dapah ; 28 from Adoni; or 133,95-^, and 45 G. miles from those 
places respectively. And Rachore is about 28 G. miles N, a very 
little E from Adoni; 38 W, northerly, from Canoul. -f- This po¬ 
sition of Rachore docs not differ materially from Capt. Little's re¬ 
port,;); which allow's it to be 80 cofees from the crofsing-place of the 
Kistnah, near Merritch or Rycbaug ; that is, about 128 G. miles : 
and on the construction, it is 13 . If then, we add the several num¬ 

bers of miles 133, 38, and 128, the respective distances between 
Ongole, Canoul, Rachore, and Capt. Little’s station on the Kist¬ 
nah ; we have an aggregate of 299 for the number of miles of re¬ 
puted distance between Ongole and the crofsing-place of the Kist¬ 
nah ; and on the map, the space will be found to measure 294, 
through the points of Canoul and Rachore ; a convincing proof of 
the accordance in the grofs, of the computed, with the afsumcd 
distance, on the map. 

The distance of Cuddapah from Nellore, (a point in Col. Pearse’s 
line) rests on the authority of some documents published by my 
friend Mr. Dalrymple, in the Oriental Repertory; and bearing the 
names of Colin Mackenzie,andW.Lennon, engineers, thedate, 1788. 
By these it appears, that Cuddapah is 61G. miles, west, somewhat 


• See Mem. of Map Hind. p. 286. 

) In Bomb. Gaz. of August 25th, 1791. 


f Capt. Beatson. 
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north from Nellore : and being 34, leagues * to the NE of Chinna- 
Balabaram, through Guraipaleam, I allow 89 G. miles, which 
meeting the 61 from Nellore, places Cuddapah in lat. 14," 33'. The 
positions of Ganjecotta, or Gandecotta, and Tadepatry, arc then 
fixed according to their proportions of the space between Cuddapali 
and Gooty, in Mr. Montresor^s map; •f Gooty having been al¬ 
ready placed in reference to Adoni, in page 5 of this Memoir. This 
determines the lower part of the course of the Pennar river; and the 
upper part rests on the distribution of the distance between Gooty 
and Chinna-Balabaram, Tippoo’s present boundary is then laid ofi' 
from Cuddapah, Ganjecotta, and Gooty, according to Capt. Rey¬ 
nolds’s sketch. 

We collect the general positipn and direction of the present boun¬ 
dary of Tippoo, towards the Mahrattas, as well as the Nizam’s 
western acquisitions ; by the positions of Belhary, or Balhary, An- 
nagoondy, Kopaul, Ranny Bednore, and the course of the Toom- 
buddra river, below the latter place. 

Balhary, situated about 6* miles to the northward of the new 
boundary, common to Tippoo and to the Nizam, is given by Capt. 
Beatson at 17 cofses, or 27 G. miles, to the SW of Adoni; 21 G, 
miles eastward of Beejanuggur ; and 43 west of Gooty. 

Kopaul is situated about 22 G. miles to the westward of Beeja- 
nuggur, 1 and Bahaderpour 11 to the SE of Kopaul: tliese places 
forming the frontier of the Nizam’s newly acquired territory 
on the west, towards that of the Mahrattas, in tlie Dooab; and 
Goojindergur, situated 9 cofses to the N N W of Kopaul, is, 
on the other hand, the Maliratta frontier post towards the 
Nizam. 

Ranny-Bednore on the east side of the Toombuddra river, is said 
to be 22 leagues (or 60 G. miles) to the west of Beejanuggur; or 

• Universal Hist. Vol. VJ. p. 67. f Sec Mem. of Map Hind. p. zSf. 

2 Lieut. Einmit’s letter. 
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the same distance as Beejanuggur is, from the Kistnah and Capt. 
Reynolds, who was, probably, well informed concerning it, places 
Ranny-Bednore 142 G. miles, N N W of Seringapatam ; 59 N E 
of Bednore ; and 69 SE from Darwar ; which does not diflfer ma¬ 
terially from the Report of its distance from Beejanuggur. 

Roydroog, although it has no share in determining the boundary, 
is yet a capital position, and proper to be mentioned in this place. 
It is given in Capt. Beatson’s map, at 21 G. miles south, a little 
eastwardly from Balhary. I conceive, however, that it lies to the SW 
of Balhary, because it is said to be 23 leagues only, from Ranny- 
Bednore ; or about 57 G. miles.-f Besides this, a chain of dis¬ 
tances from Ganjecotta, also afsigns this western position to Roy¬ 
droog. 1 It says, indeed, also that Roydroog is 18 leagues SE by S, 
from Beejanuggur ;§ but as Capt. Beatson’s distance from Balhary 
is likely to be right, although his bearing may not, it is pro¬ 
bable that it should be 8, instead of 18 leagues ; and then, all will 
agree pretty nearly. Roydroog, is Tippoo’s frontier towards the 
Nizam. 

Hurryluir, a town on the east side of the Toombuddra, was the 
poijit at which Mr. Emmit began to trace that river, downwards, 
to the neighbourhood of Adoni. Hurryhur is situated about W 
30'’ N from Chitteldroog, distant about 40 G. miles : || but its po¬ 
sition in respect of Ranny-Bednore, is not given. I conceive Hur- 
ryhur to be 12 or 15 miles to the SE of the latter; and apparently 
situated oji one of the great roads leading from Darwar to Serin¬ 
gapatam. 

By the appearance of the course of the Toombuddra, below Ran¬ 
ny-Bednore, in Capt. Reynolds’s sketch, I conclude that he made 
use of Lieut. Emmit’s survey of it, mentioned above. It forms the 

t 

• Univ. Hist. Vol. VI. p. 69. f Id. p. 68. 

i Id. page 68^ Tademeri is said to be 12 leagues S W of Ganjecotta: Anantapour, 8 
leagues NW by N from Tademeri i and Roydroog, 18 leagues, west, from Anantapour. 

^ Id. page 69. 

II Lieut. Emmit’s letter. 
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N W boundary of Tippoo towards the Mahrattas, from a point, 
a little above Ranny-Bednore, to the neighbourhood of Beejanug- 
gur; where the Annagoondy circar (reserved to Tippoo, for a rea¬ 
son that will be given hereafter) occupies both banks of tlie river 
for 12 or 13 miles; and then the boundary finally quits the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river, and proceeds towards Balhary, as before no¬ 
ticed. 

From the Toombuddra near Ranny-Bednore, to the coast of 
Malabar, Tippoo’s new boundary runs in a curved line to the W 
N W ; striking the coast at about 12 miles to the north of Sedas- 
hygur, in the bay of Carwar. 

On the south, the triangular space contained between the afore¬ 
said curved line, the Malabar coast, and the province of Bednore, 
includes the province of Soonda ; and on the north of the line, 
the new Cefsions to the Mahrattas, in the Dooab, extend to the 
crest of the great western Gauts, above Goa. Of these, we shall 
speak more fully in the sequel. 

All the places situated within the new boundaries of the Mahrat¬ 
tas, and of the Nizam, in the Dooab, are laid down from Capt. Rey¬ 
nolds's sketch. Within those of the Nizam, on the side of Cudda- 
pah and Gooty, the places are taken, chiefly, from Capt. Beatson's 
map: as are those also in the north Carnatic, Guntoor, and Ral- 
naud. Both of those gentlemen, together with Capt. Allan, have 
very great merit, in devoting the principal part of their leisure, as 
well as their hours of duty, to the .service of their country. 


fEND OF THE CONSTRUCTION Of THE MAP.] 
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SECTION II. 


Particulars relating to the Natural and Political Division 
of the Peninsula of India. 


HE Balagaut* Carnatic, or Table Land, as it is ordinarily 
called, is strongly marked in the map, as being a principal feature, 
both in the natural and political face of the country. That por¬ 
tion of it which appears here, is only the principal part of a larger 
tract of the .same nature, and of a triangular form, extending from 
Coimbettore, southward, to the parallel of Surat, northward ; its 
western side skirting the Malabar coast at no great distance, and 
approaching nearer in the parallel of Bednorc, than in other parts. 
On the cast, it forms a very irregular line, from the south point 
of the triangle, Coimbettore, to a point near the Godavery river, 
in the eastern quarter of Golconda; approaching in some parts of 
the north Carnatic, within ,50 miles of the sea. The north side of 
this triangle, is also irregular; it pafses on the north of Mahur, so 
as to include that province of Berar, in the Balagaut; and leaves 
Ellichpour in the Payen Gaut, or lower Berar.-f Finally, having 
reached the neighbourhood of the Tapty river, it conforms to its 
general course, westward, until it meets the western side of the 


• The terms Balagaut and Payencaut respectively mean the regions lying above, 
and below, ihe G auts ; the word Gaut, which in a limited sense signifies a pal's, through, 
or ovrr, mountains, being applied in a more extensive signification to the mountains them* 
selves. 

f Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 
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triangle near Surat. Thus this Table Land occupies lo degrees 
of latitude in its length, and more than 7 of longitude, at its 
greatest breadth. Wc are not yet informed concerning its exact 
height, but are told vaguely that it is 3000 feet at the eastern side, 
opposite to Madras; unquestionably the highest part on the east¬ 
ern side of the Peninsula ; because from this parallel, the waters 
decline to the north and south : and as they universally decline to 
the east, we have a proof that the western side is higher than the 
east; and it is by far, the steepest. 

This elevated tract occasions a diversity of seasons in the flat 
countries on botli sides of it (that is, the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel), as well as a modification of them, on the very tract 
itself. It is pretty commonly known, that the winds in this re¬ 
gion, blow periodically from the SW, and N E ; and th.it each of 
these winds, blowing from seaivard, occasions a rainy season on 
the coast that lies open to it: the cause of which appears to be, 
that the lofty sides of the Table Land, stop the greatest part of the 
clouds, and occasion them to condense and fall on the low country. 
But, notwithstanding, clouds enough reach the Table Land, to oc¬ 
casion a partial rainy season there, during the early part of the 
rainy season on the coast: but it seems confined chiefly to that side 
of the Table Land, that lies to windward : and the proportion of 
rain that falls above, is probably not one fourtli of what falls below. 
The great rivers tliat rise on the Table Land, all of wliich liave 
their springs very far to the west, are much swoln by the S W mon¬ 
soon. But we are not, by any means, thoroughly informed con¬ 
cerning the particulars of the seasons, within this tract; or more 
especially concerning the extent and duration of the eflects produ¬ 
ced by the rainy season of the north-east monsoon. 

The rainy season of the S W monsoon, preva/is during the 
months of May, June, and July, on the western coast of Indi.i; 
and that of the N E monsoon, on t!te o; p ’site coast, during a small 
part of October; and throughout Kovciir er and December. The 
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rains of the former are by much the heaviest, in the Peninsula : and 
in Bengal, the quantity of rain is probably not less, than what falls 
during the same season on the Malabar coast; w’here, by experi¬ 
ment, it has been found equal to 72 inches in the year. 

All the waters that are collected on this vast extent of Table 
Land from Coimbettore to the neighbourhood of Surat, run to the 
eastward ; proving, as we have said before, a general declivity of 
the ground towards that quarter. 

Between the parallels of 16’ and 21, the waters decline to the 
south of east; and between i6' and 134-, to the north of east; the 
Godavery and Kistnah being the great discharges. And again 
from 13^ to the southern extremity of the Table Land, the waters 
run to the south of east; proving the existence of a convexity or 
ridge acrofs the Peninsula, between the points of Dalmacherry and 
Mangalore: and in this quarter, the Cauvery is the principal dis¬ 
charge. 

The principal rivers that have their rise on the Table Land of 
the Peninsula, are the Kistnah, Toombuddra, Cauvery, and Pen- 
nar : all of which, although springing from within 20 or 30 miles 
of the Meilabar coast, yet, fall into the eastern sea, or gulf of Ben¬ 
gal. Of these rivers, the Kistnah, together with its sister stream, 
the Toombuddra, and their subordinate branches, drain upwards 
of six degrees extent of this upland tract. The Kistnah is taken as 
the general northern boundary of the tract under consideration; 
as lying beyond the utmost point of Tippoo’s former boundary ; 
and, of course, including the ground-work of our whole subject. 
The spaceincluded betw een the lower parts of these rivers Kistnah 
and Toombuddra during their separate course, is distinguished, like 
other tracts of the same kind in India, by the name of Dooab, or 
country included between two abaters ; a very significant term.* 
Within this tract, the Mahratta share of the new Cefsions, is com¬ 
prized ; as well as a small part of the Nizam's : the remainder of 

* Sec also the Introduction to the Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan, page cxvi. 
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tlic Dooab already a’^pcrtaining to the Mahrattas and Nizam. The 
Mahratla share is therefore extremely compact; and being a very 
rich country, makes a smaller figure, in the map, than the Nizam’s, 
or ours; which consist generally of lands lefs fertile and productive. 
Through the northern part of tlie Dooab, two other considerable 
rivers, the Gutpurba, and Malpurba, discharge themselves into the 
Kistnah ; the latter of which, formed a part of Tippoo’s original 
boundary ; and has on or near its banks, the fortrefs of Badaragur, 
or Badammy, rendered famous in the wars between Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas. 

Of the nature and quality of the countries in general, above the 
Gauts, we have not collected particulars enough, to form a just 
judgment, as yet; of course neither their positive nor relative value 
can be ascertained by any persons in this country. But the various 
directions in which they were traversed by our armies, and more 
particularly by the British detachments serving with the Mahrattas 
and Nizam, one must naturally suppose, should have furnished 
abundant matter to enable those on the spot, to do it with effect, 
in most places, save that angle of the Table Land, below Serin¬ 
ga pa tarn. 

Adjacent to the eastern side of the Table Land, (in the Penin¬ 
sula ; for our details are not meant to extend beyond it) and nearly 
parallel to it, in the space between the Pulicat lake and the Cau- 
very river, a tract of mountainous country extends more than 180 
miles, between the foot of the Table Land, and the level of 
the Carnatic ; forming a number of extensive, fertile, and beautiful 
vallies ; amongst which those of the Barra-Mahal and Salem are 
the most remarkable. These two vallies are separated by the pafs 
of fapoor, w'hich is composed of several long and difficult ascents, 
from Salem upwards*to Barra-Mahal; whence, of course, the latter 
must be considerably elevated above the level of the Carnatic; 
and, in effect, it forms an intermediate step between that and the 

D 
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Tabic Land of Mysore; with which it also communicates, by 
means of several pafses or ascents : and particularly by the direct 
ones of Oodcadurgam and Ryacota. A second set of paLes lead 
downwards from the Barra-Mahal, into the Carnatic. P'rom this, 
and an inspection of the map accompanying, it will be easy to con¬ 
ceive that the pofsefsion of these vallies, from Dalmacherry to 
Salem, by the British and their ally, the Nabob of Arcot, must ne- 
ccfsarily cramp the measures of the enemy, in any project for the 
invasion of the Carnatic : at the same time that they open a ready 
way for us into the enemy's country. This, therefore, constitutes 
the first and most important of our new acquisitions. 

On the south of the Table Land, and separated from it by a 
valley of 14 to 16 miles wide,* in the mouth of which, facing the 
Malabar coast, stands the fortrefs of Palicaud (or Palgatcherry) is 
another tract of mountainous country, extending, in its longest line 
of dimensions, in a southerly direction, and terminating in the well 
known promontory of Cape Comorin. The figure of this tract, 
may be rudely expressed by the letter T ; the upper part of which, 
confines the vallies of Coimbettore and Daraporum on the south, 
whilst the stem represents a ridge, or apennine which divides the 
two coasts at the extremity of the Peninsula. The foot of the T 
will then represent Cape Comorin, and the extremities of the upper 
part of it, our two posts of Tritchinopoly and Palicaud. The 
level, compact, and fertile space lying between this hilly tract, the 
Cauvery river, and the Table Land of Mysore ; namely, the pro¬ 
vinces of Coimbettore and Daraporum, comprizes the whole of the 
country below the Gauts, on this side the Peninsula, that is left to 
Tippoo by the late treaty. And even this is almost surrounded by 
our new acquisitions of Salem, Palicaud, and Dindigul; so that it 
is placed almost in the state of a pledge^ in the event of hostility. 

By what has been said, the low country on each side of the Table 
Land, must necefsarily be confined to a comparatively narrow slip; 

r Sec the Memoir of the Maj) of Hindoostan, page 276. 
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and that on the west, or Malabar side, is by far the narrowest of 
the two : so that the streams formed by the copious rains that fall 
there, gain the sea too soon, to allow of a junction with each other, 
and thereby forming rivers of any bulk. For this reason, the in¬ 
credible number of water-channels that occur on the Malabar side, 
render the country very inconvenient for land carriage; and, of 
course, for military operations on an extended scale. 


I CANNOT learn, with any degree of certainty, whether amongst 
the Hindoos, and antecedent to the first Mahomedan conquest, 
about the middle of the i6th century, the term Carnatic was ap¬ 
plied to the whole, or only to a part of, the Peninsula of India: 
but I conceive from circumstances, that it exprefsed the whole tract 
south of the Kistnah, (or rather, perhaps, that branch of it named 
Malpurba) and was applied as a natural, rather than as a political 
division. The term is no doubt very ancient. 

The celebrated historian Ferishta, early in the 17th century, ap¬ 
pears to design by the term Carnatic, the whole tract that lies south 
of the Kistnah; (or, at least, of that branch of it named Malpurba ; 
for amongst the upper branches of the Kistnah, that which con¬ 
tinues to bear the proper name of the river, has a very oblique 
course from the NW: whilst the Malpurba, which is also a large 
stream, continues nearly in a line with the general course of the 
main river ; which is from west to east). That this was Ferishta's 
idea, is clearly shewn by his exprefsly mentioning'raore than once, 
as included in the Cdrnatic, the provinces of Rachore, (or Rychoor) 
Adoni, and Bancapour: as well as some places that lie even to the 
north of the latter.* Ramiser (or Ramiseram) he mentions as the 

• Kirkpatrick's MSS. 
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southern extremity of the Carnatic: pofsibly from his ignorance 
of the compafative positions of that point and Cape Comorin. 

But although Ferishta may have designed the whole Peninsula 
by the general term of Carnatic, yet the Asufiah Register* (of 
the Moguls) evidently excludes from this description, not only the 
countries lying beyond (that is north of) the Toombuddra river, 
after it turns to the N E, but also the province of Adoni, which 
lies to the south, both of the Kistnah and Toombuddra. So that 
it is probable that the Moguls reckoned the Toombuddra the NW 
boundary of the Carnatic; unlefs we are to suppose that they made 
a distinction between the natural and political division ; retaining 
the idea of Ferishta, in a general sense, whilst in their Registers, 
alterations might have taken place, on occasion of throwing parti¬ 
cular districts into one or another* collectorship, either to effect a 
measure of real utility, or for the sake of patronage, -f One fact, 
however, is clear; that the Moguls reckoned all, save the Dooab 
and Adoni, in the Carnatic : whilst we have applied the term to 
one of the subdivisions of it, the Carnatic Payen-Gaut: or then ar¬ 
row tract of low country, lying on the east of the Table Land. 

Previous to the Mahomedan conquest, the greatest part of the 
Peninsula was subject to one Prince or Rajah,;|| whose capital was 
Beejanuggur, (corruptly Bisnagur, and by some few travellers, call¬ 
ed Narsinga) situated on the south bank of the Toombuddra river. 
This city, which was extensive and regularly built, is said (by 
Ferishta) to have been founded by Belaldeo, king of the Carnatic, 


• This is a voluminous Manuscript, sometimes called by the Deccan writers, the Debbeb- 
debof the Decc.m (/. e . the Village Detail of the Deccan) : and sometimes the Defter 
Asufiah ; or the Register of Asuf; that is, of Nizam ul Moolk, Asuf Jah.) It pro- 
fcfscs to exhibit in detail the revenues actually realized from the six jirovincesof the Deccan: 
and the detail of all these provinces, except Hydrabad, is, in fact, exceedingly minute ; the 
revenue of each being stated severally by Circars, by Mahals, or Vurgannahs, and very gene¬ 
rally, by Villages. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 

t Tlius . 4 doni being in the centre of the Peninsula, was sometimes clafsed under the head 
of Bejapour ; sometimes under that of Hydrabad. Kirkpatrick's MSS. 

t The author of “ the View of the Deccan,” styles this state the empire or kingdom of 
Canara. 
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in A. D. 1344. This situation of a capital city, almost at the 
extremity of a great empire, shews that it was chosen with a view 
to direct the attention of government towards the weakest frontier, 
rather than to forward the purposes of internal government. About 
this period the Mahomedan empire in the Deccan, which bordered 
on the Carnatic, was at the height of its power, under the Bahmi- 
neah dynasty, whose capital was Calberga ; -f however it does not 
appear that the Hindoo government in the Carnatic, was subverted 
until the states which were formed out of the ruins of the empire of 
the Deccan, leagued together for the purpose of accomplishing it. | 
About the year ^567, Beejanuggur was taken and sacked, by the 
confederate princes; and the king, or his representative, retired 
first to Penuconda, || and afterwards to Chandegheri in the Carna¬ 
tic Payen-Gaut: his kingdonf fell into confusion, and in the 
stronger parts of the country, the Hindoo governors of provinces, 
became independant Rajahs or Princes, (some of whom, in the wes¬ 
tern parts, preserved their independency till the present century ; 
or the end of the last; when they were imperfectly subjugated by 
Aurungzebe): but by far the greatest part of the Peninsula, was 
reduced by the kings of the neighbouring states of Bejapour or Vi- 
siapour, and Hydrabad, before the close of.the reign of Shah Je- 
han. The conquests thus made, were divided ijito Bejapour and 
Hydrabad Carnatic ; by a boundary line that ran nearly along the 
middle of the Peninsula. One of the Bejapour generals employed 
in these conquests, was SahoQjee, the father of the famous Sevajee, 
(founder of theMahratta state) and of Eckojee,afterwards sovereign 


* Having a good deal to say on the subject of this ancient city, I have thrown it together 
-under one head, at the end of the Memoir. 

f See Memoir of Map of Hindoostan, page Ixxix. Also the historical and political view of 
the Dcccan, page 2. , , 

X Caesar Frederick. View of the Deccan, page 2. 

II This place is said to be 20 leaguesN E of Sirpy; 20N N W of Chinna-Balaharam. Mo¬ 
dern Univ. Hist Vol. VI. p. 67. Casar Frederick says it is 8 d lys journey from Beejanuggur. 
fiee also the notes to Mr. Orme’s Hist. Fragments of the Mogul Empire. 
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of Tanjore, in right of his father. It appears that Sahoojee, after 
making these conquests for the kijig of Bejapour, held a great 
part of the Bejapour Carnatic in Jaghire;* and whilst in pofses- 
sion of it, was solicited by the Rajah of Madciil, (or Madura) to as¬ 
sist him in his contests with the then Rajah of Tanjore.-f This 
gave rise to the Mahratta conquests in Tanjore, and in the southern 
Carnatic : in the former of which, the line of Sahoojee is continued 
in the present Rajah : in the latter, their dominion ended by 
the taking of Ginjee, capital of the principality, about the close 
of the last century, by Aurungzebe's generals. The general of the 
king of Hydrabad, was the famous Mecr Jumlah, who appears to 
have reduced the remainder of the Balagaut-Carnatic, and perhaps 
part of the Payen-Gaut also; and afterwards falling off* from his 
master, transferred its dominion to the Emperor of Delhi. Capt. 
Kirkpatrick supposes that the conquests of Meer Jumlah were the 
first pofsefsions of the house of Timur, in the Carnatic. On this 
occasion the name Carnatic, is said to appear for the first time 
in the Mogul Revenue books. 

In the Asufiah Register, the Carnatic, under Aurungzebe, was 
partitioned into two grand divisions ; subject to the two adjacent 
Soubahs or Vice Royalties of the Deccan,Bejapour, and Hydra- 
bad (or Golconda), The common boundary of these Soubahs ori¬ 
ginally touched the Kistnah at a point nearly midway between the 
two seas ; and on occasion of the new conquests, it was prolonged 
through the Carnatic, so as to leave a larger portion on the western 
or Bejapour side, than on the eastern, or Hydrabad side. For it 
appears to have pafsed from the Kistnah, near the conflux of the 
Beemah, by the shortest line, to the Pennar river, at the place 

• C.ipt. K'.ikp.Uiick’s MSS. 

f S..hotijix’s itsidencc was then at Balapour Coolbar. (Kirk.) I am not enough master 
of the Instory, to determine, whether by this, Color (as written in our maps), is meant. 

t '1 hen divided into six Soubahs, namely, Aurungabad (formerly Dowlatabad and Ahined- 
na^iu). 2. Reiar (Balaand PayenGaut). 3.Candeish (orKhandaise). 4. Beder. 5. Beja* 
pour (or Visiapoui). 6. Hydiabad (or Golconda.) 
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where it changes from a N to an E course; and then tracing its 
course upwards fora considerable distance, it struck to the S E, so 
as to fall on the crest of the eastern Gauts near Palainnaire ; where 
the Marquis Cornwallis ascended them in 1791: from whence pro¬ 
ceeding southward, it followed nearly the line of the Gauts, so as 
to leave Barra-Mahal (or the greatest part of it) to the Hydrabad 
side ; and then southward, afsigning to the same government, the 
dependencies of Tritchinopoly and Volconda; whilst those of Scn- 
kerghur (meaning the valley of Salem) remained toBejapour. As in 
the Register, the countries lying between Wandiwash, and the Can- 
very, are styled the conquered countries; and Tanjore and Tritchi- 
nopoly are mentioned as the southernmost pofsefsion of Hydrabad ; 
it is also probable that the Bejapour division did not extend beyond 
Coimbettore; Senkerghur (or l^ankerydurg) being the remotest 
district that I can trace; and, like Tritchinopoly in the other divi¬ 
sion, it closes the list. 

The detail of the division of the Peninsula, was as follows: The 
eastern or Hydrabad portion was divided into Bala-Gaut and 
Payen~Gaut; the former exprefsing the countries above the Gauts ; 
that is, on the Table Land; the latter, the low country be¬ 
tween it and the eastern sea ; and to which the term Carnatic, is 
now exclusively applied. The Bala-Gaut districts of Hydrabad, 
appear, as we have said, to have been the first conquests made by 
the Moguls in the Peninsula : and consisted, generally, of the five 
circars, or provincial governments of Cummum, Sedhout, (or Cud- 
dapah) Ganjecotta, (orGandicotta) Gooty, and Gurramconda ; of 
which, the principal parts of Cummum, a large proportion of Sed¬ 
hout, and Ganjecotta ; and a small part of Gooty, constitute the 
great body of the late cefsions to the Nizam. The Payen-Gaut was 
divided into 14, circaVs, (exclusive6f Tanjore and Tritchinopoly) of 
which the 7 northernmost ones of Udagheri, Serapiily, Chendaghe- 
ri,Kenchi, (orConjeveram) Chingleput,Tripalore, (which included 
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Madras, under the name of Mundooraj) and Wandiwash ; had, 
apparently, at the date of the Register, been for some time settled 
under the Mogul government: for the other 7, which were the 
furthest removed from the seat of government, were styled con¬ 
quered provinces. These w'ere, namely, Ginjee, Trinomal, Vel¬ 
lore (which included Arnee), Palimcottah, (near the Coleroone) 
Warriore, Volconda; and Jugdeo, which included Caveripatam. 
With respect to the latter, we can be under no doubt, that it meant 
the Barra-Mahal, or part of it, and that the name of the district, 
as well as that of the fort of Jegadivy, had a relation to the name 
of Rajah Jug-Deo, who originally held the district. We find also, 
a part of the same Rajah’s territories, included in the Bajapour di¬ 
vision. By means of several names that occur in the Register, in 
this and the adjacent tract, we find that the common boundary of 
the Bejapour and Hydrabad Carnatic, lay betw'een Caveripatam, 
and Ancusgurry ( Inguskurry, in the list), which lies immediately 
above it on the Table Land. Together with Ancusgurry, we 
find Boodicotta, Congoondy, and Colar, included in Bejapour; 
whilst Condour (or Condnour), Cotapollam, and Gumipaleam, 
appertain to the Gurramconda circar (of Hydrabad). We may 
therefore conclude with certainty, that the boundary touched the 
crest of the Gauts between the Muglee and Dalmachcrry pafses; 
from which point, v\e have endeavoured to trace it southward to 
the borders of Tritchinopoly, in the last page.* 

In the Bejapour division of the Carnatic, w'e trace a more re¬ 
cent subjugation of the country, in an arrangement that appears 
to have arisen, either from nccefsity, or from want of opportunity 
to collect the iiecefsary information concerning the detail. For in 
the first instance, we find the Bejapour Carnatic, though much 
larger than that of Hydrabad,-f thrown together in the Register, 

• All these particulars are collected from Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 

All fpatters relating to tei ritory, were on so wide a scale in tlie Mogul Empire, that even 
the conquests we arc now describing, were considerably more extensive than our island. 
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in two articles only ; viz. the Bejapour Carnatic, containing 55 
Malmls or Purgannalis ; and the districts dependent on it (which 
formed by much the largest part of the whole) in 27 Malials. The 
provinces or circars of Bancapour, Moodgul, and Hychoor (or Ra- 
chore) which occupied the greatest part of the Dooab, and of course 
lay south of the Kistnah, and Malpurba, were considered rather 
as members of Bejapour proper, than as a part of the Carnatic. Attd 
this is shewn by a superior degree of accaracy in the detail; for 
the villages in each Purgannah arc enumerated ; which .seems to 
prove, that the country on the north of thcToombuddra, had been 
regularly subjugated by the former sovereigns of Bejapour, and 
was consolidated with the ancient domains of that Souhah ; whilst 
the arrangements for the collection of the revenues on the south of 
that river, were in an indigested state. And here perhaps we may 
trace the reason why the term Carnatic was confined (in the Mogul 
revenue books) to the lands south of the Tooinbuddra; that is, 
bccau.se those on the north of it, had been considered as a part of 
Bejapour; whilst the new conquests were regarded as a part of 
the tract, already arranged under the head of Carnatic, in the 
Register of the Hydrabad districts; and which was an earlier 
conquest. 

The loo!?cnefs of the arrangement of the Bejapour Carnatic dis¬ 
tricts, in the Asufiah Register, may be gathered from the vast dis¬ 
proportion in the value and extent of the different tracts in if; some 
amounting to the size of principalities, and others being mere 
townships.: in effect, they were held under military government; 
and the produce of their revenue was in the nature of tribute, or 
of contribution. Such is the nature of the accounts in the Asufiah 
Register ; or that of Nizam ul Muluck. 

It is uncertain whether the low countries in general along the 
foot of the western Gauts (in the Peninsula) were in any shape 
reduced, by the Moguls, at the date of the Register. If they were, 
they are not clafsed separately, like the Payen-Gaut on the eastern 

E 
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coast: pofsibly, if reduced, they were deemed too inconsiderable 
for a separate department, whilst such large divisions existed above 
the Gauts, 

We arc not pofsefsed of the information requisite to describe the 
changes, by which the provinces in the Peninsula pafsed from un¬ 
der the Mogul government, to that of its delegates, or to the ori¬ 
ginal proprietors: and from thence to Hyder Ali and Tippoo in our 
own times. The reader will however find much general informa¬ 
tion concerning Hyder’s conquests, and the chronological order in 
which they were made, in a publication intitled, “ An Historical 
and Political View of the Deccan, south of the Kistnah, published 
in 1791." With respect to what happened on the virtual difsolu- 
tion of the Mogul empire on the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739, 
we know little more than that the superior weight of the Nizamis 
j)ower, over that of the Mahrattas, (at that period) secured him 
the pofsefsion of a considerable part of the Bejapour Carnatic, in 
addition to what became his own, by his usurpation of Hydrabad ; 
the whole Dooab, and the countries between it, and the Pennar 
river, particularly; although at a later period, the principal part 
of the Dooab, pafsed into the hands of the Mahrattas; and from 
thence, into those of Hyder Ali; from whose succefsor we luive 
now seen it wrested, and by treaty formally restored to, the 
Mahrattas and Nizam. It is probable too, that at the difsolution 
of the Mogul empire, such of the principal Rajahships or princi¬ 
palities, as from their situation, had been but imperfectly reduced 
by the Moguls; such as Seringapatam, Bednore, and others; were 
immediately re-e.stablished in the families of their former princes; 
from which state, wc saw them gradually reduced to the condition 
of provinces of the Mysore empire. The Nizam, become a weaker 
power than the Mahrattas, suffered a greater lofs of territory, by 
the gradual encroachments of the Mysore chiefs ; since they left 
him scarce a vestige of the Hydrabad Carnatic Balagaui; and the 
Payen-Gaut had long before been pofsefsed by Mahomed Ali (of 
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Arcot) under the British influence. The late partition treaty has 
restored to the Nizam, as we have seen, a considerable part of Hy- 
der’s conquests in the Hydrahad Balagaut; but it has also con¬ 
firmed to the.Mahrattas, their former encroacliments on the Ni¬ 
zam, in the Dooab. Such are the rights created by superior power ; 
and which must nccefsarily prevail over the whole globe : but it 
must be confefsed, that in India, the changes arc much too fre¬ 
quent, for the comfort and happinefs of the people. Since the dis¬ 
solution of the Hindoo monarchy in the Peninsula, about two cen¬ 
turies and a half ago, the revolutions have been so frequent, that 
we are surprised to find in it, at present, so great a population, and 
so ample a revenue; and which perhaps could not have been 
upheld by a people lefs patiept, or lefs industrious, than the 
Hindoos. 


E 2 
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SECTION III. 


S'owgO bservations on Political and Military Advantages 
that may he derived from the new Cessions in the Peninsula. 


It remains that we should particularize the districts ceded to the 
British; those to the Mahrattas and Nizam being already men¬ 
tioned in the course of the Memoir.'* The British acquisitions are 
in three separate tracts or parcels; but are, in effect, joined, by the 
intervention of the territories of our allies, the Nabob of Arcot, and 
the Rajah of Travancore. It would, no doubt, have been more con¬ 
venient for us, to have pofsefsed, in addition to the districts actually 
ceded, all the country of Coimbettore; so as not only to preserve a 
direct communication acrofs the Peninsula, but also to deprive 
Tippoo of a granary, and of resources. But it must be considered 
that on the basis of the preliminary treaty, we could take no more 
than we did. We were limited to a certain sum of revenue; and 
we could only take .such a quantity of land, as produced that 
amount. The question then, after the preliminary treaty was 
made, was only concerning the choice of situation. The first ob¬ 
ject, unquestioniibly, was the immediate protection and future se¬ 
curity of the Coorga Rajah, and of the Nayres in the Calicut pro¬ 
vince ; both of whom, partly on our account, were placed in the 

i 

state of rebels with respect to their old master.-j- Therefore 

• Sec pages ii, i6, 17, 23. 

+ The reader may find several int'-rcsting particulars respecting the Coorga and Nayrc 
countries, in the 2d Number of tl e Oriental Repertory, published by my friend Mr. Dal- 
rymple. 
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the choice of the Coorga, Calicut, and Piilicaud districts, was in¬ 
dispensable, as it regarded justice, and national honour; an atten¬ 
tion to which, has dignified both our councils and actions, through¬ 
out the war. It happened to be also necefsary in a political view ; 
for the Coorga Rajah holds a pafs which leads from the Malabar 
coast, by a short route, and through a remarkable strong country, 
to the neighbourhood of Seringapatara (the route taken by Aber- 
cromby). The Nayre country, on the other hand, opens to us a 
communication with Palicaud, or Palgatcherry, a fortrefs which 
commands a pafsage between the two coasts of Malabar and Co¬ 
romandel, by way of the Tritchinopoly, and Coimbettore coun¬ 
tries.* Coimbettore being in Tippoo's hands, Palicaud is of the 
greatest importance to us; for by our holding this place on the 
west, and Dindigul on the east of, Coimbettore, we render this 
province of little use to Tippoo, in time of war, unlefs he keeps a 
very large force there, to protect it. 

The second object, in a general view, but in a mere political 
one, was the pofsefsion of the Barra-Mahal, and other dis¬ 

tricts, which contain the pafses between the southern Carnatic, and 
Mysore. (See also pages 17,18.) This tract is, perhaps, lefs useful to 
us in a defensive, than in an offensive view, in the event of future 
quarrels with the Mysorean : for, not to mention, that in the first 
instance a defensive war on our part, must inevitably ruin us ; it 
may be said, that a defence that rests too much on the fortifying 
of certain pafses, must be nugatory; we may impede, but we cannot 
prevent, the irruption of a powerful and active enemy : so that the 
use of confining an enemy to a certain pafs, is to know for certain 
where to find him. On the principle that Tippoo always has 
made, and if permitted, ever will make, war on us ; that is to say, 
by desolating our country; and whilst he evades an attack, harafses 
and wears out our troops and resources; we must lose ground in 
the contest. The late glorious succefses of our arras, shew what 

• See this Memoir, page 18. 
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the plans of our campaigns ought to be, should Yippoo again feel 
his strength ; we must at all events, carry the war into bis country, 
by attacking his capital, and other principal fortrefses ; to accom¬ 
plish the double purpose of keeping him at home, and reducing 
his power, at the same time. In the event of a war, therefore, we 
should find a more direct and easy accefs to the enemy's country, by 
the centre of the Barra-Mahal, than by any route wc have hitherto 
taken: and have our convoys also secured, by a chain of posts. We 
shall also, set off from a point, five marches nearer to Seringapa- 
tam, than in our last expedition: and may arrive at it, in 8 or 9 
from the head of the pafs, by way of Oufsoor. 

The immediate security of our own pofsefsions, and that of the 
Coorgs and Nayres, being provided for, the remaining object of 
consideration, was to pofsefs the next useful piece of territory to 
ourselves; or what would render the enemy’s frontier lefs secure to 
him. Dindigul must have immediately occurred; as being the 
key of Coimbettore, on the side of Tritchinopoly : and as having 
appertaining to it, a territory that projected far into the heart of the 
southern provinces; by the pofsefsion of which, we of course short¬ 
ened our line of defence. It is an undoubted fact, that the power 
which prc.scnts a strong frontier, is master of the open country of 
his adjoining neighbour; unlefs an adequate force be stationed 
in it; so that, combining the advantages resulting from the pofses- 
sion of both Palicaud and Dindigul, we may consider the Coimbet¬ 
tore and Daraporam countries as at our mercy, unlefs the enemy 
divides his force; a measure that would give us still greater advan¬ 
tages. I could have wished, however, that we had a more direct 
communication with Palicaud, and the western coast, than we 
now have: for it must be remembered, that although the districts 
on the Malabar coast, are subject to Bombay, yet they will, from 
situation, always call for sudden aid on Madras; and therefore, per¬ 
haps, should be placed under that Presidency in the first instance. 
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And during the SW monsoon, tliose districts might as well be 
subject to Fort Marlborough, as to Bombay. 

It may be said, that we may force our way acrofs tlie open coun¬ 
try of Coimbettore, to Palicaud ; which is true : but it would be 
more convenient tohave at all times adirect communication through 
our own territory. And Carroor, if it could have been included 
within our new boundary, might, perhaps, have been a useful ad¬ 
vanced post, from the side of Tritchinoixjly : but 1 am ignorant 
of the state of its defences. 

We must not overlook the immediate advantage resulting to us, 
from the local position of the Nizam's new acquisitions, on the NE. 
By this cefsion, Tippoo is removed from our frontier in the north 
Carnatic, (Nellore, Ongolc, and Guntoor) for an extent of 150 
British miles: which is a prodigious reduction in our line of defence. 

Many will regret that so great a portion of the Malabar coast, 
as the whole Canhara * province, should be left to Tippoo; and it 
would certainly have been better in other hands : but on the 
basis of the preliminary treaty, we could not take it (how much 
soever inclined), for the same reason that we could not take the 
Coimbettore country; namely, that we had our full share without 
it. The Mahratlas certainly would not take it, in preference to 
a compact, fertile territory, so much nearer home; and easier of 
accefs. They are neither a maritime, nor a mercantile people ; 
so that it presented no local advantages to them, equal to what 
the Dooab did, (See the map.) 

The great distance of this province from Madras, and the im- 
pofsibility of its receiving succours from Bombay, during the 
greatest part of the SW monsoon, would have rendered it an 
inconvenient pofsefsion to the British power. The northern Circars, 
on the opposite coast, whose geographical situation, in respect of 


• The province of Canhara or Canara, contains the districts that pafs under the names of 
Mangalore, Onore, Carwar, &c. and appears to be the pepper country, to which the Romans 
traded, in the time of Pliny. 
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Madras and Bengal, is somewhat similar to that of the Canhara 
province, in respect of Madras and Bombay ; stand, in point of po¬ 
litical circumstances, widely different from the province of Can¬ 
hara. The Circars are far removed from the neighbourhood of any 
powerful chief, and have a natural defence, consisting of waste and 
mountainous tracts, of great extent. Canhara, on the contrary, 
has a powerful enemy (Tippoo) on its very borders; and has not 
such natural defences as the Circars have. It cannot be relieved by 
sea, at all seasons, as the Circars can: for the latter may be 
promptly relieved by sea from Madras, in the SW, and from Ben¬ 
gal in the NE, monsoon : but Canhara cannot in effect, be relieved 
by either in the SW monsoon. Perhaps the best transfer that 
could have been made of this prov/nce would have been to the fa¬ 
milies of its ancient Rajahs ; we establishing a fortified post or two 
in it. 

It is utterly impofsible, in the present imperfect state of oyr 
knowledge of the geography of the northern part of the Peninsula 
(notwithstanding the present improvements), to describe, with any 
degree of accuracy, the boundaries of the new Cefsions to the Mah- 
rattas and Nizam or even the positions of all the principal places. 


• The particulars and value of the Cefsions made by Tippoo are as follows: 

Koonteary To the Mabruttas. 

To the East India Company. pagodas. In the Dooab, being the Circar of 
Calicut and Palicaudchcrry 9,36,765 Bancapour, with part of Mood- 


Diiidigul, Pyalny, andVcrapachry 90,000 
Salem, Koosh, Maiiicool, and Sun- 
kagherry - - 88,000 

Ahtoor, Piirmutty, Shadinungul, 

and Vayloor - - 68,000 

Barra-Mahal, Raycotta, Daram- 
poory, &c. - - 1,34,000 


13,16,765 


gill, &c. - - 13,06,666 

In Gooty, the district of Sundoor, 
whose geographical position is 
not yet ascertained - 10,000 


13,16,666 


To the Nizam. 


Kerpah (or Cuddapah) Cummum, 

__1 _1 


Ganjecottah, and Canoul 

9 » 7 G 390 

In Gooty • 

51,782 

In Adoni (Mooka) 

12,162 

In the Dooab, being parts of Ra- 


chore, and Moodgul 

2,81,332 


13,16,666 


Total of the Cefsions about 39! lacks of Pagodas : so that Tippoo’s whole revenue w as 
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situated within them. A very good general idea, may however be 
collected from the map ; sufficient to understand the compara¬ 
tive extent and situation of each tract; and combining with this, 
the value of each, their comparative fertility and population may 
be inferred. As to the value of the territory left remaining to Tip- 
poo, we have no absolute data for making the calculation: but 
from appearances, one might be led to conclude that he had re¬ 
tained the largest share. And if he really did so through our mis¬ 
apprehension, the Mahrattas' and Nizam's officers arc blamcable 
for their want of observ'^ation, in those parts of the country, which 
they had explored : and for want of which local knowledge, our 
commander in chief could have no means of forming a judgment of 
the real or comparative value, of the greatest part of Tippoo's do¬ 
minions. 

One circumstance strikes us very forcibly, and that is, the small 
extent of the Mahratta share in the map. There is little reason to 
suppose that any considerable error has arisen, in the arrange¬ 
ment of the positions, on which the geographical construction of 
the tract depends; namely, Darwar, Kopaul, and Hanny-Bed- 
nore, in pages 7, and 11. And yet the whole Mahratta share 
(10,000 pagodas, or about the 1 ^ed part of the whole excepted) 
is included in the Dooab; and that on the west of Kopaul. So that 
the country must be exceedingly fertile and populous: and indeed, 
Ineut. Emmit's account of the country along the banks of the 
'I'oombuddra, proves it. His words arc, “ I have found the banks 
“ of the riyer (Toombuddra) amply stored with towns; many of 

taken .It 79 lacks, or double the sum of fhe Celsi.>i.s. It appears that these pagodas, tcrnievi 
Kooutcary, in the copy of tite original treaty, sent to I'.ngland, arc rated at three rupees 
each, and no more ; tor we arc told in the London Gazette of Nov. 3d, 1792, that the sum 
total of Tijtpoo’s revenues i'as taken at 237 Litks of rupees ; of which, a sixth jrirt, equal to 
39^ lacks, is stated on a former occasion to be the value of the British acquisitions. The 
Oriental Rcjtcrtory (No. II. page 231.) also afsigns the value of three rupees to a Koonteary 
pagoda. The term itself appears to be provincial; as Koonteary cofscs are also iit use, in 
Mysore. 

If the rupees are reckoned at 2s. id. each, which I apprehend to be their full intrinsic value, 
the sum of Tippoo’s net revenue will be under two millions and a half sterling; or more pre* 
eisely, 2,468,700!. Of course the annual revenue of the British acquisitions will be 411,450!, 

F 
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“ them respectable.” And again, “ I have pafsed the following 
“ towns, which are the largest of the vast number I have met with 
and he then enumerates ten of them, in the space of lefs than 70 B. 
miles. The Mahratta share in the Dooab, appears to contain 
796'a square British miles, the revenue of which is taken at 
411,450!.; consequently, each square mile is worth to the state 
annum, near or per acre, about is. If we take Tippoo's 
ancient territory at ,98,000 miles, and reckon the revenue at the 
sum fixed by tlie preliminary treaty, it would amount to about 25L 
only per mile. The land tax of England and Wales, may be about 
3^1. per mile. But it must be taken into consideration, that in the 
Peninsula, the land tax rejiresents the revenue in general; in Eng¬ 
land, it is lefs than one-eighth of the whole. 

The British acquisitions may be reckoned 15,370 square miles; 
and the Nizam’s 12,750.* In our share, we have a great deal of 


• Here follows a |)articular statement of the number of square British miles, contained in 
the several politic.il divisions in the Peninsula ; taking for its N W boundary, the Maljmrba 
river, as far as its cour' e is known; and from that point, which falls in the parallel of i 6 °, 
an imaginary line along the parallel, to the western coast. The area of the whole Peninsula, 
according to the present improved state of its geography, taking the Kistnah and Malpurba 
rivers for its northern boundary, is about 167,911 square British miles. 

Of these Tip POO heretofore pofsefsed — 98,090** 

(■British — — 15,374 1 

His Cefsions to the < Mahrattas — 7,962 > 36,081 

[Nizam — — i2>745 J - sq. Br. m. 

Remains to Tippoo — — — 62,009 

British Pofsefsions and Alliances. 

New acquisitions — — IS>374 

Guntoor Circar — — 3 >779 

jaghirc — _ 2,436 

Total of British Possessions — 21,589 

Carnatic and Tanjorc — — 44,297 

Travancore and Cochin — 9,37^ 

Total of British Alliances — — . 53,673 

Total of British Possessions and Alliances — 75,262 

Acquisitions of the Mahrattas and Nizam — ^ — 20,707 

Ancient Pofsefsions of the Mahrattas and'Nizam collectively (the com¬ 
mon boundary of the two states, not being well defined), together 
with the territory of Goa, &c. — 9,933 

Total of the Peninsula in square British miles — — — — 167,911 

* * Under the old construction, Tippoo’s territory was taken at 97,650; or about 440 
square miles lefs than the present calculation. See Mem', of Map Hind, page cxxxix. 
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unproductive land. The Coorga district and the parts adjacent, arc 
little better than a mountainous forest: and as I am informed, there 
is found generally, on the south of Goa, a tract of the same nature, 
lying above and contiguous to the western Gauts ; and extending 
from 20 to 30 miles eastward. This fore.st even extends witliin 36’ 
or 40 miles of Seringapatam. In the Barra-Mahal and Dindigul 
divisions, there must necefsarily be a great proportion of waste land. 
I conclude also, from what I have heard, concerning the Cudda- 
pah country, that the Nizam must have considerable tracts of the 
same kind of land in his new acquisitions ; so that it is probable 
that the Mahrattas have acquired a more fertile tract than ordina¬ 
rily occurs, in Tippoo's dominions. 

It may be expected that I .'diould state, from the materials af¬ 
forded by the Asufiah Register, the sum of the revenue yielded by 
the several districts in the Peninsula ; at the period of its compila¬ 
tion. This I was much inclined to do, until by a close examina¬ 
tion of that head of it which includes the Bejapour Carnatic, it ap¬ 
peared clearly that very great errors had crept into it: insomuch 
that if the sum total of the revenue of such districts as are known 
to have been in Tippoo's pofsefsion, be admitted as it stands in the 
Register; his whole territory, must have produced considerably 
more on each .square mile, taking one with another, throughout, 
than we have calculated for the produce of an equal space, in the 
Mahratta share of the Dooab : which, considering what we really 
do know, and have already remarked, concerning the productive 
state of the Dooab, and the inferior quality of the lands in the 
southern parts of Tippoo's late territories ; is utterly impofsible. 
To this we may add, that Mr. Fraser’s statement of the revenue of 
the Soubahs of Viijiapour and PJydrabad collectively (in Aurung- 
zebe’s time) falls very short of the sum at which the lands which 
composed the whole of Tippoo's territory, are rated, in the Asufiah 
Register:* and of these Soubahs, the Peninsula constituted only a 

• Fraser’s Nadir Shah, page 34. 
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part, though by much the largest. This may serve to shew, that 
the sums allowed for the revenue of the Bejapour Carnatic, in that 
Register, arc wholly inadraifsible ; but what the real truth is, we 
have no rule by which we can determine. Nor can we reason from 
anah>gy: for whatever may be the comparative state of the two 
countries of Bengal and Mysore, as to fertility and prosperity 
(were we able to ascertain it), we should yet want a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the system of collection, and the rate of taxation, through¬ 
out Tippoo’s country ; in order to form an estimate of its revenue, 
by a comparison of its extent, with that of Bengal. 

The author of the View of the Deccan appears to have gone in¬ 
to the other extreme: and although he came much nearer tlie 
trutli, than the Register did (whicji has probably been corrupted, 
in the numerals of the sums, in the Bejapour Carnatic), yet that 
he has under-rated the territory is manifest, by Tippoo’s admit¬ 
ting a sum total, that went 47 lacks of rupees beyond the author’s 
calculation.* In the View of the Deccan, the 4th, 6th, and 8th ar¬ 
ticles alone, are collectively valued at about 41 lacks of rupees, 
lefs than they were taken at by the Allies, to whom they were 
ceded ; allowing three rupees to each pagoda.-f- The 6th article. 


• Tippoo admitted 237 lacks of rupees: (See London Gazette of Nov. 3d, 1792.) The 
author of the View 190 only. 

t Statement in the View of the Dcccan, jiagc 7 to 15. 

lacks of pagodas, lacks ol' rupees 


j f Mysore — 7 (Hooiis) — 27 

■ L Coimbettore — — — 19 

2. iicdnorc — 7 (ikeri) — 28 

3. Soonda — 2 — — 8 

4. Malabar — 5 — — 19 J 

5. JJarra Mahal — — 5 

6 . Countries west of the Hendery and Toom- 

buddra rivers, including the Dooab — 16 || 

7. Bcj .pour Carnatic — — 32 

8. Hydrabad Ca’iiatic , — — « 29 § 

9. PartofAdoni •— — 7 


190 

I Calicut and Paliraud were taken at more than 9 lacks of pagotlas. S.-c note, page 32. 

II Doo.il) taken ai 16 1 lacks of pr.gotL.s. 

\ Miuh lefs than the whole of this article was taken at more than 9’ lacks of p.;god,i‘>. 
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in particular, is estimated at i6 lacks of rupees, only : whereas, the 
Mahrattas and Nizam admitted a produce of more than as many 
lacks of pagodas, for the lands that were ceded to them, in the 
Dooab ; which formed only a part of the 6th article; Roydroog, 
Chitteldroog, and Herpanelly, included in the same article, and 
which remained to Tippoo, would have swelled it considerably 
more. 

Candour requires that I should also notice my own error, in the 
CvStimation of Tippoo's revenue; which in the Memoir of the Map 
of Hindoostan, 1788, page cxxxix, I took roundly at 400 lacks of 
rupees per annum. It is no doubt a great deal lefs: but it would be 
j)resumption in me to attempt to fix a standard for it, when others 
who pofsefs a more extensive knowledge of the subject, have evi¬ 
dently failed. Nor should I now have ventured so far on the sub¬ 
ject, had those with whom it lay ultimately to determine, polsefsed 
the means of examining personally into it. It must, moreover, be 
recollected, that the treaty was made, not with the deliberate lei¬ 
sure that Commifsioners enter on such a businefs, during a long in¬ 
terval between two campaigns; and in which, delay is often 
studied on both sides ; but in the very midst of an arduous contest, 
when the army of our effective ally was absent, and its return un¬ 
certain : and finally, we must recollect, that whatsoever the value 
of the Cefsions might be, botli of our allies were satisfied with them. 
For the allies gave up a calculation of tlieir own, of 260 lacks, and 
accepted one of 237 so that it appears on the face of the transac¬ 
tion, that although the claim established by the treaty, was one 
half of the revenue, yet that it was judged more prudent to nego¬ 
tiate the sum at w’hich lliat half was to be taken, than to prefe 
a particular statement on the eiicmy- If therefore it be admitted 
that Tippoo kept more than half, yet it appears that the allies 


* See London Gazctic of Nov. 3d, 179Z. 
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thought liim sufficiently reduced : and if this was really the case, 
their original purpose was accomplished. 

The extermination of the Mysore power, would not have been 
sound policy, although a reduction of it was nccefsary ; and the 
extermination of Tippoo himself, a desircable object. But as the 
events of war are uncertain, it appears to be the best policy, to 
make peace w'hen good terms can be obtained : without risking a 
great deal, in expectation of better. I hold it pretty certain that if 
the .siege had been prosecuted, Seringapatam must have fallen: 
but it is not so certain that the fall of that place w’ould have ended 
the "ear ; which at all events, was a principal object, where public 
gain and lofs arc calculated. In the present case, the gain (the 
plunder of the place) would have been to individuals; the lols (the 
effect of delay) to the state. As the matter stands, both have ac¬ 
quired very liberal advantages: and perhaps, on the whole, that 
was the best partition treaty, which made the Mysore sovereign 
one of the parties in it. Besides, a brave man, rendered desperate, 
is capable of doing great mi.schicf, although he may fail to extri¬ 
cate himself from his situation: and it is certain, that men have 
been saved, merely by their having been urged on to desperation, 
by their enemies. 

The number of forts in the Peninsula, is almost incredible. Ac- 
cordir.gly, our acquisitions have brought us a great many of them, 
of which, some must be garrisoned, many dismantled. In other 
re.spects, our acejuisitions, tho.se on the Malabar side excepted, 
make no other diHerence than removing our frontier to a greater 
distance ; and by no means to an inconvenient one. 

The relief aflorded by the removal of Tippoo from our northern 
frontier, allows us to make greater exertions in the south ; where 
his sphere of action is now so narrowed and exposed, that every 
design against us in that quarter, must be undertaken with disad¬ 
vantage. And we most sincerely hope, that his recent experience of 
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our ability to distrefs him; together with a consciousnefs of com¬ 
parative weaknefs, in himself, since he began the contest; will in¬ 
duce him to keep that faith, which a state of prosperity and 
strength too often leads to a breach of: even amongst those who 
affect to act under the influence of a milder religion, and purer 
morals. 
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SECTION IV. 


Of the Site and Remains of the ancient City cfBEEjANUGOUR.^ 


The remains of this city have beei? visited by an English officer 
(Lieut. Einmit) so lately as November last. They arc situated on 
the south bank of the Toombuddra river, directly opposite to An- 
nagoondy, which lies about two miles from the north bank; and 
is at present the principal town of a small district of the same name; 
the one being the Jaghire (or estate), the other the place of residence 
of, the descendant of the ancient kings of Beejanuggur, who about 
two centuries and a half ago, ruled the greatest part, if not the 
whole of the Peninsula ; under the title of the empire or king¬ 
dom of Canhaua. The following is Mr. Emmit's account. 

“ On the NW side of Comlapour fort, distant half a mile, there 
are a great number of rugged hills covered with pagodas, which 
have once been very beautiful. This place has been inclosed in 
strong stone walls on the E side, and bounded by the river on the 
W. The circumference of the whole, appears to be about 8 miles, 
though 1 was told much more. Betwixt the immense piles of rocks 
crowned with pagodas, I traced seyeral streets firom 30 to 45 yards 


• III the Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan, this name is corruptly vintten Bijinagur. 
Beejanug gur, is Capt. Kiikpatrick’s orthography of it, and Bcjtnagur, that of the author 
of the V iew of the Deccan. In Casar Frederick, and in most of our Histories, it is written 
Bisnagar. 
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wide; some of them now producing fine rice. There is one street 
remains pretty perfect: it is near the S W angle of the bounds. 
It extends about N E and S W half a mile; and is about 3,5 yards 
broad ; having colonnades of stone on each side, and a very large 
pagoda at the S.W end, in perfect repair. On the west side of this 
street, there is a large mango grove, which is bounded by the 
Toombuddra. There are a number of streams through these ruins, 
that have formerly been employed to fill a great number of canals, 
the remains of which, appear all over this once delightful place. I 
inquired of a number of people, the name of this place; all of whom 
told me it was called Allputna. The river at one place, at the 
foot of these ruins, is only 16 yards wide; below which there has 
been a stone bridge. 

“ Coinlapour is surrounded with hills. After leaving Comlapour, 
the road winds betwixt high hills; and in many places leads over 
considerable heights, the ascents and descents of which arc paved 
with large stones. This road continues 8^ miles from Comlapour; 
where it enters betwixt two hills, and is not more than 8 feet wide, 
paved with stones. Here are the remains of a stone gateway, and 
a watch-house, on the top of a hill, on the east of the road. After 
leaving the narrow road, the country opens, &c.” 

According to my friend Capt. Kirkpatrick, Allputna, or Awl- 
puttan, as he finds it written in the Persian character, is the same 
with Beejanuggur; but it appears odd that the people on the spot 
should not call it by its original Hindoo name. As Capt. Beatson, 
two years before Mr. Emmit wrote, had, on the authority of the 
natives, placed Beejanuggur in the same situation as Awlputtan 
falls, by Mr. Emmit’s observations, there can be no doubt but that 
the ruins found by the latter, are those of Beejanuggur: besides 
which, we have the* authority of'the author of the View of the 
Deccan, for its being centrical to the district of Annagoondy. 
[^View of the Deccan, page 14.3 

G 
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We learn from Ciesar Frederick, who visited Beejanuggur in 
1565, that it had a circuit of 24 miles ; and tliat it contained with¬ 
in it, a number of hills and pagodas. So that the hills or rocks 
crowned with pagodas, which were supposed by Mr. Einmit to be 
situated beyond the ‘boundary of the ancient city, as well as the 
paved road leading from Comlajjour to the pafs ; appear to have 
been within the boundary; and the gate itself, was probably oTie 
of the gates of the city. 

I conceive that the reason of Tippoo’s wishing to Retain the cir- 
car of Annagoondy, instead of giving it up to the Nizam or the 
Mahrattas, in common with the rest of the lands in the Dooab, was 
for the accommodation of the descendant of the ancient kings of 
Beejanuggur; whose present narrow domain consists of the above 
circar, which includes the site, and scanty remains of the ancient 
capital. As we ought ever to suppose a gcK>d motive whilst appear¬ 
ances warrant it, Tippoo deserves great credit for his conduct on 
this occasion. To explain my meaning more fully, I shall tran¬ 
scribe a pafsage from the Fiew of the Deccan, published in 1791; 
and long before the event of the late war could be foreseen. 

“ Annagoondy claims notice rather from commiseration to the 
•ircumstances of its owner, than any political consequence it can 
be of, in the scale of Tippoo's power. This pretty principality, 
which scarcely extends 20 miles around the spacious ruins of 
the famed city of Bejenagar, once the capital of the Hindoo empire 
of the same name, comprehending all the countries south of the 
Kistnah, is the wretched remains and inheritance of dominion, left 
to the lineal descendant of Kamraje, the last great monarch of the 
Canarineand Malabar nations, united 700 years before, under the 
rule of Kishendeo. The representatives of this family, like the 
Ranas of Oudeypour in Hindostan,lost with thdir dominions, the su¬ 
perior designation of Maharajah, or Rajah; and have for a century 
past, been distinguished in the Deccan generally by the title of 
Rayeel. They are said still to keep an exact register of the revo- 
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lutions wliich happen within the circle of their former empire ; in 
^he vain hope of being reinstated in their ancient rights, though 
now reduced to a territorial income of about two and a half lacks 
of rupees, inclusive of the regalities of a mint at Annagoondy ; 
and which they are rather suffered to enjoy through the compas¬ 
sionate bounty or policy of Hydcr and his succefsor, than to hold 
with absolute independence in their own power. Trifling how¬ 
ever, as their revenue is, and how little the merit of the Myso¬ 
rean's conduct, i". 's more than they could exjK'ct from the exter¬ 
minating system of the Moghul and his delegates, or from the 
avai ieious principles and iiationui hatred of the Mahrattas, if they 
had tile lisfortune of falling within the grasp of cither of these go¬ 
vernments.” 


FINIS. 
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Lingalla Peintilly 

C f 

Ling'impilly 

D e 

Lolgeery 

C c 

Lackritapilla 

D f 

Lackrycotta 

H d 

Luckmaseer 

Cc 


M. 


IMacherla 

Bg 

Madgurry, or Mudgurry FI c 

Madogary 

He 

Madoor 

F e 

Madras 

E h 

MADURA 

1 f 

Madura 

1 f 

Magalaconda 

E f 

MiieahiwaukcU or Malwau • 

kel 

E f 

Maggeri 

F c 

Mahc 

G c 

MAIIRATTAS, new 

CES- 

SIGNS to 

C c 

Mahranzedurgam 

Ff 

MALABAR 

He 

Malakcry 

F c 

Malbary 

Be 

Mallesundruin 

Gf 

Mallctur 

H d 

Maljnirba R. 

B c 

Mallyoor 

Hf 

Malwaukcl 

E f 

Mallyoor 

H e 

Mamalgcri 

1 c 

Manu])ur 

K f 

Maiiar I. 

Ig 

Manrascram 

F b 

Mangalore 

F b 

Manganada 

H d 

Mangreco.tta 

Hd 

Manorgoody 

Hg 

Manouly, or Nanouly 

C c 

Maratcollam 

G c 

MARAWARS 

If 


Masulipatam - B i 

Matlaver, vulg. Mattel war, 
the same as Chittcl D g 
Mattcloy - F c 

Maverirum - G g 

Maunair R. - C g 
Mclore - If 

Mciniidy - B a 

Mcntole - I h 

Mcicara - F c 

Mcrjcc - D b 

Merritch - B b 

Milgota - F d 

Misriacotta - C c 

Moka • C - 

Molodive - It 

Mongalgary - B h 
Montana - G • 

. Gaut - G d 

Mooamilladuru - D h 

MOODGUL - C d 

Moodgul - C d 

Moodnl - Be 

Moodynoor - C d 

Moolily - E e 

Moongal - A g 

Moorycoiida - C f 

Mootapilly - C h 

Mosa, or Musi R. - A g 

Miidgurry, or Madgurry 

' Ee 

Muglee - E f 

Mulky - E b 

Mullavilly - F c 

Mullincota - K e 

Mungalum - He 

Mungulpctta - Eg 

Munnar G. - G d 

Muntranl - C f 

Musi, or Mosa R. * A g 
Musturi - D e 

MUTTELWAR. The same 
as Chittcl - ] 

Mutuapollani - G 
MYSORE - 1 ( 

Mysore - F 


N. 


Naggery 


Nagorc 

Hg 

N^id 

E h 

Nakarakul 

Bg 

Namcool 

Gf 

Nandedurg 

E e 

Nandygama 

B h 

Naiulyaul 

C f 

Nanoully, or Manoully 

C c 

Narnaveram 

Eg 


A M 
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Hattam 

H f 

Mavaiiour 

K b 

Aaigaimingalmn 

• F rl 

Imugiitmaity 

D e 

NlkYRRS. The people of 

the Calicut province, ge- 

ncrally 

G c 

Negapatam 

Ug 

Neliiurain 

1 ’ c 

Nellore 

I’g 

Nrfigengoodc 

F d 

Nerinjapetty 

G u 

Newtec 

C a 

Nilgoonda 

Ag 

NAZAM ALLY, 

CFS- 

SIGNS (o - C 

d. D f 

Nizanipatam 

C li 

NOURGAL 

B o 

Noyel R. 

G e 

Nuiidycoonda 

Bg 

Niirgoond 

C c 

^Nyarpcl 

■Bg 

' • 


o. 


Olinda Pafs 

Og 

Olloor 

D h 

Omelloor 

I e 

Oiigole 

g 

Onore 

li b 

Oo'Jeadurgain 

. F f 

Oodiinally 

H c 

Oospetta 

C d 

Oolerawoody 

H e 

Ootampaliam 

1 e 

—.—— valley of 

ib. 

Ootatorc 

G f 

Oucara 

G c 

Ouicoua 

F e 

Oufsoor 

J' e 

' P. 


Pac' li. '.am 

G e 

Pahv. ji) 

G f 

I’airumbaukuni 

B g 

J’alaincota (Tiitcvrlly) 

K e 

Palantcotd. About 

mid- 

way between Chillunibruin 

and Waniore 

g 

Palainnaire 

K f 

Palapetty 

Hf 

Palatchy 

H e 

Palgatchery,orPalicaud H d 

Paliacur 

I h 

Paliar R. 

Fh 

Palic.iud, or Palgatchery H d 

Paliconda 

Fg 

PaliiTierdJj 

1 f 


Palicode Pafs 

F f 

PALNAUD 

Bg 

Panamgoody 

K e 

Pan-aur R. 

F g 

Panella 

Ac 

Paniany 

H c 

Pannyellumcrutch 

- K f 

P.ipanaFiiin 

Ke 

I’arcngoody 

1 f 

Parmulla 

G c 

Pa root 

Ud 

Patinoor • 

J f 

Pattyconda 

Ce 

Pangtoor 

B e 

Paumoor 

^ g 

PaiHiguI 

B f 

Piiycn-Oavl. The tract be- 

low the tiauts, or 
Land. 

'I'able 

Pcdda-Balabaram 

F, c 

J’edda-Balapour 

E e 

Petlili/itiiguf. Between Am- 

boor and Vcncatighcri 

E e 

Pedro Pt, 

I h 

Pelicaree 

H d 

Pendarly 

C h 

Pennar R. 

D h 

I’enuconda 

D e 

J’erentory 

G e 

Periaj>atam • - 

F d 

Periapatam 

1 g 

Periapollaiii - 

E h 

Periaciillam 

H e 

I’ermacoil 

F' g 

Peimutty 

<; f 

Perperengarde 

G c 

Perour 

D e 

Petajjoly 

C h 

Pettacott.a 

Hg 

Pigeon 1. 

D b 

Pilleer 

Eg 

Pinagra 

F f 

Podalcour 

Dg 

P<ilipct 

E g 

Polore 

Fg 

Ponaron 

G g 

Ponda 

C b 

Pomiichery 

«g 

Poodcaud 

H d 

Poodicherruni Gaut 

F’ c 

Poodacofta 

H f 

I’^olareddy - • 


Poolytoi)i! 

K. c 

Poonanulce 

E h 

Porcah 

Ud 

Pormamella 

^ g 

Portonovo 

g 

Poiidagoody 

H f 

Puducotta 

Ilf 


Pndnla 

Cg 

Pulcnmuru 

^ g 

Pulicatc 

E h 

Pulny, or Pyalny - 

H e 

Pnnganoro 

E f 

Purgot 

G d 

PurrawuttniTi 

B f 

I’yalny, or Puliiy 

He 

■ Q- 

Quilaiuly 

G c 

R. 

Rachol 

C b 

Rachorc, or Rychorc 

B e 

Rat houtree 

D f 

Raibaug 

B c 

Rajapour 

B a 

Rajapilia 

T) c 

F anianadoorgain 

C e 

ainanadapooraiu 

* g 

1 amanchery 

Eg 

1 anias, Caj»c 

C b 

Rameea])atain 

C h 

Rameesarani 

D f 

Ramgaut 

C b 

Ramgiry 

F e 

RaiDgiry 

H d 

Ramiseram 1 . 

J g 

Ramnaiitpour 

F d 

Ranipoiir 

Dg 

Ramtabad 


Runny Bcdiiore 

D c 

Rary 

C a 

Rate 

T) c 

Ravetiiellorc 

t' g 

Reltinghciy 

D e 

Reyoor 

Bh 

Roinaneah 

j<; h 

ROYDROOG 

D d 

Roydroog 

Ud 

Rutnaglicry 

-A a 

Ryacota 

F f 

R YCHOOR.or RACHORE 

B e 

Rychoor, or Rachorc 

B e 

Ryinabad 

Kf 

• s. 

Sackcraghiry 

H e 

Sacrapatani 

E d 

Sairgaipilla 

D f 

.SALEM 

G f 

S.ilem 

ih. 

Samifsiiratti 

Ug 

SAMORIN. TJie Calicut 


II 


nwr; 
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Rajah; or Prince of the . 


Nayres. 


Sandole 

C h 

Sangam 

?! 

Sangurry 

E d 

Sangnem 

C b 

Sannam Sagur 

B e 

Sanore, ortihanoor (Banca- 

pour) 

Cc 

Sarapilly 

® g. 

Satrum 

If 

Sattimungalum 

G c 

Savindroog 

F e 

Sautgur. About 9 miles to 

the northward of Amboor 


F t 

Seetarampour 


Sedashaggur 

D b 

SEDHOUT, or CUDDA- 

PAH 

D f 

Sedhoiit 

I>g 

See-aur R. 

Vs 

Seergoompty 

Cd 

Seerway 

E e 

Selon 

Gg 

Senkergur 

G e 

SERA 

E d 

Sera 

ib. 

Seretty 

Cc 

Seriiigapatam 

Fd 

Serowly 

Db 

Seven Pagodas 

F h 

Shadmungul 

Gf 

Shangrapoye 

I f 

Shanoor, or Sanore (Banca- 

pour) 

Cc 

Shatore 

le 

SI»(/«moog'<jR.byPyalny H e 

Sheer Mahomed Pet 

B h 

Shencotty 

le 

Shevagunga 

Ef 

Shevagunga 

If 

Shevagurry 

le 

Shi ally • 

Gg 

SHILI NAIK 

G f 

Sholavandcn 

If 

Sholingur 

Eg 

Showoor 

G e 

Siccacollutn 

Bh 

Sidapour 

Cf 

Siddapour ’ • 

Fd 

Signapour 

B c 

Simogu 

E c 

Singanellore 

He 

Singarpetta 

Ff 

Sipeler - 

Ci 

Sipelaire R. 

Dg 

Sirpi 

E d 

Sktveri 

B b 


.Solapourj orSoororpour fi d 


Soomsilly - C f 

SOONDA - D b’ 

Soonda - ib. 

Soondy • C g 

Soorurpour, or Solapour B d 
Sournamaky R. 'Eg 
Sultanpetta - Ft 

Sunkergur, or Sank'erydurg 
G c 

Surgour • F e 

Sydaporum - D g 

T. 

Tadcmeri - D e 

Tadepatry, orTarputtry D f 
Taivcrarn - 1 e 

Talgul - E d 

Taniberchcry - G d 

■■ — Pafs - ib, 

Tambray - I e 

Tangada • Eg 

TANjORE - H g 

Taiijore ' - ib. 

Taunore - He 

Tapoor - G f 

Tarputtry, or Tadepatry D f 
Tavilcar - K d 

Tellichery • G c 

'I'engapatam. - K e 

Ternially - D e 

Tcrnalla - 15 e 

Ternavay - ll d 

Terriorc - G f 

Tertalla - H d 

Tervanagary - G c 

Tiagar - G g 

Tierdill -Be 

Timerycoita - B g 

Tiramapooriim - F f 
TINEVELLY - K c 

Tinevelly - ib. 

Tingrecotta • F f 

TIPPOO SULTAN, terri¬ 
tories of, - D d 

Tiramuiigalum - If 
Toudy - Ig 

Toiitravelore - B h 

Toonibuddra R. • C d 
Toom R. It pafses by Si» 
mogu, and joins the Bud- 
dra at Hooly-Oiiore E c 
Toodry ' - D b*" 

Totiuin - G f 

Tourancourchy - II f 
TrifHqucbar - G g 
TRAVANCORE - I d 
Tranvancore Lines - H d 
Triclioor - H d 
Triaomaly • F g 


Tripafsorc - 


Tripanty 

/*• 

Tripatore 

iff 

Tripetty 

vix 

Tnpettore - H 

Tripoor 

Ka C 

Tritany 

Eg, 

Tritchinopoly 

Hf 

T rivadi 

Gg 

Trivalore 

I^g 

Trivatore 

F g 

Trivencllorc 

G g 

Trumain 

Hf 

Turlapaud 

Gg 

Tutacorin 

K f 

U. V. 

Vackaleer 

Ef 

Vadagary 

1 e 

Vaddal 

Cb 

v''allcy of, the 

same as f'-’-.a-Mahal 

1 Ff 

Vaniambaci iy 

F f 

Vayloor 

G f 

Udagheri 

E>g 

Lhleripconda 

D e 

Veerapachry, or Veerapatcb 

H 0 

Veerapandy 

1 e 

Vel-aur R. 

G g 

Vtliodu 

Ke 

Vcllady 

G e 

Vellum 

Hg 

V dole 

Eg 

V encatigheri 

Ef 

Vencatighcri 

Eg 

Vencatampilla 

D c 

Ventapollain 

Ch 

Verabadurg 

F f 

Veramally . 

Hf 

Veroor 

G g 

Veypar 

If 

Viatore,' ' Vytore - 

Fc 

Vicryvanny 

Eg 

Figee R. by Madura 

If 

Villaporum 

Gg 

Visianour, or.Viziapour A c 

Underdengarde 

Gd 

Volconda 

G g 

Vytore, or Viatore 

F c 

- - Gaut. About t 

miles 

to the N W of Foodicher- 

rum 

F 0 


w. 

Wandiwash - ' F g 
Warriapour - B g 






